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CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS. 

Volume  2,  page  24,  should  read,  Stone  Coal  not  Stove  Coal. 
Volume  4,  page  129,  reference  to  Pittston  Gazette,  should  be  1891. 
Volume  4,  page  155,  Kanson,  should  be  Ransom. 
Hammond's  name  should  be  Lcbbeus. 
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PATIIKK  THOMAS  P.  HUNT. 

A  Trlhine  to  HIm  ftleiuory  Suggested  by 
the  LH  arrlnge  of  Ilin  Granddaughter  to 
the  Pastor  of  Memorial  Church 

At  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Wednesday,  May  7,  was  celebrated  the  marital 
union  of  the  Rev.  Caspar  R.  Gregory,  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wolles,  daughter  of  tho  late  A.  J.  Welles,  of 
this  city. 

Tills  announcement  recalls  former  asso- 
ciations, and  an  ancestral  relation  tuggests 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  Hunt,  and  brings  to  our  recol- 
lection a  former  esteemed  resident,  a  ven- 
erable, v?ise  and  good  man,  whose  life  and 
labors  were  largely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
this  people,  and  who  in  the  past  generation 
was  both  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  gospel 
and  the  leading  advocate  of  the  temparance 
reformation. 

Miss  Welles  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  who  came  to  this  val- 
ley half  a  century  ago,  who  lived  at  Wyo- 
ming, and  whose  professional  labors  were 
not  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Without  historical  significance  or  bio- 
graphical importance,  the  following  as  a 
"reminiscence  of  Kingston"  (where  he  was 
best  known  to  the  writer)  is  given,  that  this 
community  may  remember  him,  who  bore 
bo  distinguished  a  part  in  religion,  in  tem- 
perance, and  who  may  now  seem  to  bear  to 
the  "Memorial1'  almost  an  ancestral  relation. 

No  man  exerted  a  greater  moral  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  this  valley  than  did  the 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt.  Father  Hunt  had  a 
nature  filled  with  kindness  and  sympathy 
for  erring  humanity,  and  by  the  UDion  of 
benevolence,  mildness  and  energy,  whieh 
adapted  iteelf  to  every  character  and  to 
every  situation  ho  required  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  moral  ills  which  afflict 
human  nature;  and  it  is  to  the  profound 
impression  this  knowledge  made  upon 
his  life  and  character,  that  wo 
ascribe  that  tender  commiseration  which 
ho  displayed  so  powerfully  in  all  his  actions. 
Ho  was    world-renowned  as    a    temporance 


lecturer  and  reformer,  and  ho  brought  to  tho 
work  a  courage  inclined  to  aggression, 
strengthened  by  an  unshaken  conviction  of 
the  duties  'and  of  the  greatness  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

His  simplicity  of  character  was  a  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  charm  of  virtue,  and 
he  considered  nothing  as  innocent  that  could 
wound  virtue  in  the  sllghest  degree.  He 
detested  affectation,  and  his  mind  was  dead 
to  vanity.  Ho  possessed  a  natural  elo- 
quence, and  even  those  who  did  not  yield  to 
his  pathetic  exhortations,  did  not  refuse 
him  esteem,  confidence  and  admiration. 

He  was  the  friend  of  the  anlictod,  tho  bold 
reprover  of  vice,  the  gentle  guide  of  the 
wanderer,  and  tho  spirit  of  Christian  love  in 
him  was  the  power  that  touched  men's  souls 
and  drew  them  from  tho  wine-cup  when  it  was 
red.  He  was  deservedly  eminent  for  hi3 
learning,  compact  reasoning,  purity, 
vigor  and  picturesquonoss  of  his 
stylo;  the  graphic  fervor  of  statement, 
the  grandeur  of  tho  truths  he 
reiterates  and  illustrates,  and  the  direct- 
ness, faith  and  zeal  with  whieh  he  persuaded 
men  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  temper- 
ance. His  religious  papers  were  excellent 
for  their  high  ethical  tone  and  for  their 
natural  and  fine  reflectiveness. 

He  showed  decisive  originality  and  his 
critical  dissertations  always  abounded  in 
good  taste,  eloquent  expression  and  consist- 
ency. 

He  was  contemporary  with  Father  Theo- 
bold  Matthew;  both  were  worid  renowned 
and  earnest  missionaries,  and  exercised  an 
immense  influence  over  the  intellectual,  and 
especially  the  religious  character  of  their 
countrymen.  Societies  and  leagues  were 
f  >rmed,  periodicals  were  established  and  tho 
temperance  soeietv  then  pledged  to  the  tem- 
perate use  of  intoxicants,  but  having  for  its 
object  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traillc, 
rapidly  grew  into  total  abstinence* 

Following  came  Good  Templary,  which  Is 
the  Free  Masonry  of  temperance, with  ritual, 
pass-words  and  grips,  closely  modelled  on 
the  old  secret  societies,  but  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  1874,  is  the 
Latest  form  of  eiliclent  tornperance  activity, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  the  women's  crusade 
against  the  liquor  traffic  in  187:3. 

In  coming  times  Father  Hunt,  will  take  his 
place  in  that  galaxy  of  noble  names  who  have 
achieved  their  own  position,  been  architects 
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of  tholr  own  fortunes,  and  left  an  enduring 
mark  upon  the  ago  in  which  they  lived. 

Father  Hunt  who  a  goodly  man,  whose 
hallowed  memory  we  delight,  to  honor. 

He  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  ot  the  gos- 
pel, also  the  leading  temperance  advocate  on 
the  continent;  and  the  purpose  to  which  he 
had  concentrated  the  powers  of  his  great  in- 
tellect and  heart,  during  a  long  and  labor- 
ious life,  with  earnest  zeal  and  Christian 
humility,  was  to  honor  God  and  do  good  to 
his  fellow  men. 

In  the  varied  walks  of  lite,  in  the  scenes  in 
which  lie  mingled,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
councils  of  the  church,  in  the  social  circle, 
in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  family,  his 
example  radiated  the  sunbeams  of  Christian 
benevolence  and  kindness  all  along  his  path. 
This  expression  and  tribute  of  personal  re- 
gard is  due  him  whom  the  entire  community 
know  only  to  honor,  and  will  ever  cherish 
his  Christian  example,  which  bore  a  stamp 
of  sacred  truth  which  the  revolutions  of  the 
world  Will  never  efface. 

He  loft  behind  him  an  imperishable  repu- 
tation as  a  forcible,  eloquent  and  conscien- 
tious minister  of  the  gospel,  and  with  the 
graces  that  adorn  the  Christian  and  outitle 
him  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  he  possessed 
the  virtues  that  constitute  an  amiable,  en- 
lightened, virtuous  and  wise  man.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  courteous  and  affable,  gen- 
erous to  the  poor  and  needy.  Experience 
served  to  instruct  him  iu  the  distresses  of 
others,  and  a  genuine  piety  and  utility  was 
exhibited  in  his  habitual  respects  to  the 
duties  of  private  devotion,  and  to  the  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  public,  institution 
of  religion.  Gkokoh  Ukuuhakt. 


Uoldcn  Wedding  in  Luzerne  llnrougli. 

It  is  not  often  that  persons  who  celebrate 
their  golden  wedding  are  favored  with  the 
presence  of  the  clergyman  who  married 
them.  Yet  such  an  anniversary  occurred  iu 
Luzerne  Borough  on  May  "J4,  whon  Hiram 
Johnson  and  his  wife,  Mary,  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  their  wedding  day.  The 
affair  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  worthy 
couple  and  was  prepared  by  their  children. 
Rev.  E.  Hazard  8no\vden.  who  married  them 
at  the  homo  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr. 
Hughes,  way  back  in  1S40,  was  present  to  join 
in  the  glad  occasion.  The  event  was  held  in 
Temperance  Hall.  There  were  present  two 
other  couples  whom  Mr.  fcmowdeu  had  mar- 
ried—a daughter  of  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Dennistou,  of  Luzerne,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Johnson.  The  father  of  Mrs,  Johnson 
owned  the  Hillside  farm  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  93. 


A    FAJUOHM     CLOCK    MAKER. 
One    of  IIIh  Thus  Piece**    In  Hie  Poflsesslon 
of  the  rounder    of  the  Record—  Interest- 
ing I>etter  I'rom  iilr.  Itllner, 

Editok  Recobd:  David  Rittenhouse  was 
born    April   b,   Viol,    at    Germantown,   Pa. 

Without  instruction  he  made  a  wooden  clock 
before  ho  was  17  years  old,  and  soon  after- 
wards one  of  metal. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  Thursday, 
April  10,  has  an  interesting  notice  of  a  fam- 
ily gathering  at  Germantown  on  Tuesday  of 
the  descendants  of  William  Rittenhouse, 
who  with  his  son  built  the  first  paper  mill 
in  America  in  1690.  David  3  lit  ten  house  was 
a  great-grand  son,  whoso  birthday  was  cele- 
brated, but  nono  of  the  nnme  were  present. 
As  the  Ledger  says  "It  is  the  genius  and  the 
world-wide  fame  of  David  Rittenhouse  that 
has  made  the  name  illustrious." 

Mr.  Childs  has  a  magnificent  instrument, 
also  his  work,  in  his  private  office  in  the 
Ledger  building,  where,  in  the  beats  of  the 
pendulum  one  can  imagine  David  Kitten- 
house's  pulse  still  throbbing. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Record  had  prolonged 
his  call  at  the  Old  Home  this  morning  he 
and  Mr.  Tiumb  could  have  imagined  the 
throbbing  in  the  beat  of  a  pendulum  of  a 
wooden  clock,  probably  the  first  one  made 
by  David  Rittenhouse,  nearly  150  years  ago. 
It  has  a  highly  ornament ed  metal  face  with 
the  maker's  name  engraved  upon  it,  but  the 
works  are  of  wood,  and  wound  up  by  means 
of  a  steel  chain  with  open  links,  drawn  out 
by  hand  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the 
old  fashioned  case,  As  the  clock  strikes,  a 
heavy  weight  rolls  the  chain  up  until  the 
movement  is  stopped  by  the  weight  reaching 
the  bottom.  The  time  woukl  not  do  to  run 
an  express  train  by,  but  the  noise  of  its 
striking  might  serve  for  an  alarm.  It  was  iu 
the  family  of  Charles  Miner,  ;'tinie  who>^ 
memory  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  an  l 
the  writer  has  known  it  more  than  hall  a 
century.  m. 

April  11,  lt>90. 


Found  Indlnn   Hello*  Near  [Hud  Kun. 

While  gunning  for  bear  on  the  mountain 
near  Mud  Run,  Amos  Meckas,  of  this  place, 
unearthed  some  peculiar  Indian  relies.  The 
largest  piece  is  a  thin  clay  put,  shaped  like  a 
soldier's  helmet,  with  marks  upon  it  that  re- 
semble the  cane  or  straw  work  of  a  wiilow 
basket  or  chair  seat.  Another  of  pieces  is  a 
stone  spear  or  arrow  head.  He  found  them 
at  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  whore  he  went  to 
look  for  bruin.—  White  Haven  Journal, 
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TIIK    LIBRARY     CATALOGUE. 

The  Most  Comprehensive  Work  In  the 
(lntO.rhout  free  l.lhrnry— -A  Jlnmtaoiiift 
nntl  Convenient  Catalogue  Now  Kendy 
for  the  Public— Its  Plan  nud  <  ontontN. 

It  Ha  fact  worth  publishing  that  within 
tho  last  two  (lays  tho  usefulness  of  the  Oster- 
hout  Free  Library  has  boon  increased  im- 
mensely— perhaps  doubled.  And  this  is 
brought  about  by  the  addition  of  one  more 
book  to  the  eleven  thousand  which  have 
loaded  the  shelves  for  months.  The  libra- 
rian, Miss  James,  has  announced  that  the 
catalogue  which  for  a  year  has  been  in 
course  of  preparation  is  now  received  from 
tho  landers  and  is  offered  for  sale.  The 
Kkcord  Is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  and  its  con- 
tents have  been  studied  with  much  interest. 
The  new  catalogue  is  a  handsome  cloth 
bound  book  of  450  pages,  printed  on  fine 
paper  in  clear  neat  type.  It  is  from  the 
printing  house  and  bindery  of  Robert  Baur 
A,  Son,  and  is  a  production,  mechanically, 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  printer  and 
to  our  city. 

As  to  its  contents,  the  catalogue  is  equally 
pleasing,  giving  as  it  does  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  treasure  we  possess  in  our  ex- 
cellent free  library.  The  catalogue  has  been 
prepared  with  gr.  at  care,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  as  useful  as  possible,  that  it  may 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the.  library.  It  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  patrons,  in  their 
own  homes,  and  though  an  elegant  and  sub- 
stantial volume,  it  Is  to  be  sold  to  the  public 
at  $1,  which  is  far  below  its  actual  cost — 
probably  less  than  one-half  A  few  minutes' 
Inspection  of  the  work  will  satisfy  the  reader 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  library. 

To  one  who  glances  through  tho  catalogue 
hastily  it  at  first  presents  a  bewildering  list 
of  subjects,  tables,  numbers,  etc.  A  little 
Intelligent  inspection  will  show  perfect  or- 
der and  excellent  practical  arrangement.  A 
few  words  may  help  to  get  an  understanding 
of  the  work.  Let  us  examine  it,  first  glanc- 
ing at  the  neat  title  page,  tho  "rules  and 
regulations"  of  the  library  and  a  page  of 
"information  for  readers."  Now  let  us  bo- 
gin,  not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  ending, 
consulting  the  last  pages.  At  the  back  of  the 
book  we  find  an  "index  of  subjects."  Are 
you  interested  in  any  particular  subject,  on 
which  you  desire  information?  Perhaps  it 
is  "Money."  In  this  index  of  subjects  we 
And  "Money,"  pages  32,  33.  Turning  to  these 
pages  we  find  "Capital  and   Labor,"  Camp, 


C.  0.,  Labor,  Capital  and  Money  1888,  and 
on  tho  same  lino  331,  C  1.  Hero  wo  have 
the  name  of  an  author,  the  title  of  his  work 
and  the  date  of  its  publication.  The  other 
numbers  are  the  shelf  aid  class  numbers  of 
the  book,  and  are  to  be  written  on  the  bor- 
rower's card  if  ho  desires  this  particular 
work.  On  page  33  aro  seven  wor&s  on 
"Money"  similarly  described. 

Perhaps  the  reader  Is  interested  in  Swit- 
zerland. Then  turn  to  tho  subject  Index 
again,  and  we  find  it  directing  us  to  works 
on  that  subject,  as  Switzerland,  description, 
historical  fiction,  history.  If  interested  in 
its  history  we  turn  to  page  207,  where  we 
find  under  the  sub-head  Switzerland, 

Mackenzie,  H.  D.  S.,  Switzerland  B.  C. 
113— A.  D.  1871,  illust, 

Zschohke,  J.  II.  D.,  History  of  Switzer- 
land, B.  C.  100— A.  D.  1848.    Map. 

And  so  it  is  with  any  other  subject.  The 
catalogue  speedily  directs  the  reader  to  one 
or  more  works,  giving  at  the  same  time  an 
idea  of  their  contents. 

Perhaps  he  is  desirous  of  consulting  the 
works  of  some  particular  author.  Let  him 
turn  to  the  "Author  Index,"  pages  300  to 
432,  and  ho  finds  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
authors  whose  works  aro  on  the  shelves. 
Would  he  like  one  of  Scott's  works?  The 
name  is  as  easily  found  as  in  a  dic- 
tionary. Under  the  name  we  find  a 
list  of  his  poems  and  biographies, 
and  aro  referred  t->  the  Fiction  Index  for  his 
novels.  This  index  includes  pages  124  to 
190,  and  the  names  of  fiction  writers  are 
here  arranged  alphabetically.  Finding  the 
name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  see  a  list  of  his 
novels,  with  explanatory  notes.  Thus,  Vol. 
5,  Black  Dwarf  (Jacobite  Conspiracy,  1T0S); 
Vol.  7,  Count  Robert  of  Paris  (Time  of  first 
crusade,  Constantinople).  In  the  same  way 
the  works  of  any  author  may  be  found,  with 
explanatory  notes.  A  valuable  feature  Is  an 
index  of  historical  and  descriptive  fiction. 
An  inspection  of  the  catalogue  shows  the 
library  to  be  particularly  rich  in  choice 
works  on  philosophy,  religiOB,  sociology, 
art,  geography  and  travels,  biography  and 
history.  Every  reader  should  study  the  cata- 
logue frequently  and  carefully.  The  result 
wiil  be  to  improve  the  taste  for  the  best  liter- 
ature and  broaden  the  mind  by  freeing  it 
from  any  overconceit  as  to  literary  attain- 
ments.   

—The  Bath  (N.  Y.)  Plain  Dealer  gives  an 
account  of  the  killing  by  the  Indians  In 
1770  of  a  family  in  this  section.  It  was  the 
family  of  Samuel  Doyle,  living  at  Fishing 
Creek,  ?11  except  one  son  being  slain  by  the 
Indians.  The  account  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
of  the  son's  subsequent  attack  upon  the 
red  skins  and  killing  three  of  them  is  prob- 
ably more  fanciful  than  true. 
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VUil  ISLAND    SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

An  OM  lC»«I<!ftnt  of  liur.rrrte  Borough  Ke- 
en I  In  Who  Taught  nnd  Preivrlie*!  There 
During  ihe  l.nst  7()  Yeurct. 
Editor  Record:  Accompanied  by  James 
Martin  Ooughlin,  superlntende  t  of  public 
schools  in  Luzerne  Comity,  I  visited  the 
Sarah  Bennot  Grammar  School  a  few 
days  ago  and  was  courteously  introduced  to 
the  board  of  directors:  Dr.  William  Henry 
Faulds,  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Weida,  Richard 
Clark,  William  Rowley,  Henry  Newell 
Bchooley  and  Calvin  Perrin,  also  to  tho 
corps  of  instructors:  Principal  Edward 
Elliott  Ross,  Misses  Caroline  Victoria 
Dorsoy,  Ann  Huey,  Harriet  Emily  Scure- 
man,  Clara  Racine  Bishop  and  Sarah  Ellen 
Smith.  The  number  of  names  of  students 
enrolled  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
The  school  rooms  are  pleasant,  comfortable 
and  commodious.  The  students  are  orderly 
and  interested  in  their  exercises,  and  tho 
teachers  love  their  work.  Returning  from 
Luzerne's  temple  of  science  of  to-day,  we 
will  stroll  with  the  reader  farther  up  town 
and  I  will  point  to  an  uninviting,  unattrac- 
tive, forbidding  building,  Hartseph's  school 
house,  around  which  as  a  school  boy  I  played 
fifty  years  ago  This  old  island  school  house 
was  built  in  1818.  The  ground  was  given  by 
Josiah  Sauires  and  Jacob  Holgate.  The 
natr.es  of  the  old  residents  who  contributed 
of  their  means  towards  the  erection  of  this 
first  school  house  in  Hartseph  were:  Andrew 
Raub,  James  Hughes,  John  Bowman, 
William  Hicks,  Daviu  Golf,  Adam  Shaver, 
Jonas  Belong,  James  Mathers,  Christopher 
Miner,  Jacob  Holgate,  Josiah  Squires,  Reu- 
ben Holgate,  William  Royal  and  James 
Gray.  Tho  contractor  was  Christopher  B. 
Shaver,  who  was  assisted  by  his  brother, 
Alexander  Clark  Shaver,  Adam  Shaver, 
Adam  Shaver,  Jr.,  and  Jonas  Delong. 

The  old  school  house  is  altered  somewhat, 
the  long  desks  and  benches  once  defaced  by 
our  pen  knives  have  been  replaced  by  chairs, 
and  in  this  old  refuge  Miss  Margaret  Austin 
teaches  a  private  school,  and,  to-day  twenty 
boys  and  girls  are  sporting  on  the  old  play- 
ground, with  spirits  just  as  gay  as  were  ours 
when  we  figured  here  titty  years  ago. 

I  will  first  introduce  the  readers  of  the 
Record  to  most  of  the  old  fogy  instructors 
who  tried  to  teach  ''the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot"  in  this  old  haunt,  and  afterwards 
present  to  you  many  eminent  ministers  who 
preached  In  this  Elysium  of  yore  before  tho 
town  built  a  church. 

The  first  teacher  hired  after  erecting  the 
school  house  was  Miss  Esther  Dean,  who 


taught  a  scnool  of  fifteen  pupils.  Among  the 
early  teachers  wore  Amaza  Genung,  Miss 
Martha  Walker,  Booth  Qoyt,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bennett,  George  Schott,  "Limbo"  Griffin, 
'Thomas  Sweazy,  Miss  Horton,  Miss  Susan 
Richards,  Chester  Tuttle,  Ellas  Hicks, 
George  A.  Stark  weal  her,  Miss  Sarah  Speeee, 
George  Wesley  Peck,  Miss  Catherine  Court- 
right,  Miss  Mary  Mi  third,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McFarlane,  Prof.  Parsons  and  Miss  Sarah 
Allen  both  taught  a  term  during  the  year 
18:35,  and  wore  followed  by  Major  Church, 
who  held  spelling  schools  at  his  residence  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
After  finishing  a  term  of  four  months  he  whs 
succeeded  by  Asher  Stout,  who  taught  for 
twelve  dollars  a  month  and  boarded  around. 
"David  Baldwin  commeened  a  term  Jan.  2, 
182b,  at  ten  dollars  a  month.  In  1829  Zenas 
Barnum  taught  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

In  1880  the  school  house  was  repaired  and 
painted  and  a  tin  chandelier  was  purchased 
and  put  up  to  light  the  school  room  for 
evening  religious  services.  Mr.  Ketcham 
was  the  painter.  After  repairing  tho  school 
house  Girdin  Perrin  was  hired  to  teach 
Docember  8,  1831,  and  was  followed  by 
William  Reynolds,  who  taught  three  months 
in  1S35.  In  1838  Miss  Miriam  Cummings 
was  teacher.  Cicero  Hasbrouck  com- 
menced teaching  January  10,  1839,  and 
taught  three  months.  John  Dixon  was  hired 
August  27,  1839.  George  W.  Helme  finished 
a  term  of  three  months  January  14,  1!>4::,  he 
having  taught  a  second  term.  Hario  Hakes 
was  hired  October  7,  1843,  Miss  Eleanor  W. 
Foster  having  taught  the  summer  term  of 
"•843.  Amaza  J.  Kennard  taught  in  1842  and 
1844.  It  was  he  who  set  out  the  first  willow 
trees  on  the  island. 

Had  Arbor  Day  been  observed  in  the  years 
gone  by  as  now,  the  ground-*  around  the 
first  school  building  In  the  town  might  be 
ornamented  with  evergreens  like  those  along 
the  turnpike  a  short  distance aoove  Luzerne. 
Miss  Emily  Worth  was  hired  May  18,  1844,  at 
$1.25  a  week  and  board.  Imlali  Drake  and 
Henry  C.  Drost  each  taught  a  term  in  1815. 
Jonathan  Peck  taught  the  winter  term  of 
1S4G  and  1847,  and  the  summer  term  of  1847 
was  taught  by  Esther  Hart.  Ahuer  C.  Kin- 
ney taught  the  winter  term  of  1847  and  1^48. 
During  the  summer  of  1848  tho  old  school 
house  was  again  repaired,  a  new  floor  was 
laid,  etc.,  the  cost  of  repairs  amounting  to 
$100  76%.  George  Pringle  taught,  a  winter 
term  commencing  in  1849.  Charles  Myers 
commenced  a  winter  term  of  three  mouths 
at  $15  a  month  in  1850,  and  leaving  two 
weeks  before  the  term  closed,  Edward  Walter 
Abbott,  at  present  a  citizen  of  Luzerne,  was 
introduced  to  the  school  a^  th->  dignitary 
who  would  officiate  for  the  fortnight, 
and  to  express  their  approval  of  the  retiring 
teacher's    plan  all  the   school  rose  to  their 
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feet  when  the  now  teacher  was  Introduced. 
About  this  time  Charles  Mooro  taught  a  win- 
tor  term.  Horace  Armstrong  taught  in 
1852  and  afterwards.  Holmes  Ketcham  also 
taught  a  winter  torm,  as  did  also  Samuel 
Blair.  During  the  summer  of  1S55,  Miss 
Prie cilia  Lathrop  taught  three  months  and 
eighteen  days.  Elmer  Bennett  taught  more 
than  one  term,  was  teaching  in  1856.  It  was 
be  who  taught  tho  oldest  boys  the  theory  of 
single  entry  bookkeeping,  which  was  never 
put  to  any  practical  use.  The  summer  term 
of  1857  was  taught  by  Mis3  Manila  Lathrop. 
J.  B.  Floyd,  a  student  from  Wyoming  Semin- 
ary, taught  a  winter  term.  The  summer 
term  of  1858  was  taught  by  Miss  Eden  M. 
Reeso,  who  is  now  reading  law  with  Andrew 
Law,  of  Plymouth  Towns-hip.  J.  B.  Kirk- 
huff,  a  student  fr-'in  Wyoming  Seminary, 
finished  a  term  in  March  1S59.  Jerome 
Starr  taught  a  winter  term  afterwards,  as 
did  also  II.  T.  Hull,  a  student  from  Wyo- 
ming Seminary.  The  summer  term  of  1SG1 
was  taught  by  William  Penn  Mathers. 

The  summer  term  of  1S64  was  taught  by 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Boyd,  now  Mrs.  Will- 
iam C.  Meyer,  of  Hazleton,  and  a  governess 
of  a  private  school  of  only  four  or  five.  Miss 
Mary  Selena  Snowden  taught  the  summer 
term  of  ltfoG  and  is  now  Mrs.  John  W.  Met- 
calf.  of  Huntington. 

The  summer  term  of  1867  was  taught  by 
Mls-j  Mary  Jane  Mathers,  now  housekeeper 
for  her  father,  John  Mathers,  of  Luzerne. 

The  summer  term  of  1868  was  taught  by 
Miss  Josephines.  Houghton,  now  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Smith,  of  Denver,  Col. 

Eleanor  Elizabeth  Bartholomew,  now  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Lutz,  of  Kingston  Township,  taught 
her  only  term  of  school  in  this  old  Lyceum 
in  the  summer  of  1869  and  then  abandoned 
the  profession  to  train  a  small  school  of  two 
or  three. 

During  the  same  year  Miss  Samantha 
Mathers,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Jackson,  of  Dallas, 
taught  a  term  of  pay  school  and  then  quit 
the  business  to  govern  a  more  private  scnool 
of  only  six  or  seven  pupils. 

Miss  Lucinda  Terry  taught  the  summer 
school  of  1&71.  Miss  Anna  G.  Abrams  that 
of  1872  Miss  Josephine  Bonaparte  Boyd,  now 
Mrs.  Edward  DeLancy  Arnold,  that  of  1873, 
Miss  Clara  K.  Bishop  that  of  1S74,  Mi»s 
Lillie  Morton,  now  Mrs.  John  Holmes,  of 
Dushore,  that  of  1S75,  E.  Lewis  Underwood 
that  of  1876,  and  Miss  Mary  R.  Shaver  that 
of  1S77.  Previous  to  this  dare  the  winter 
terms  had  been  taught  by  J'»hn  Hazlotine, 
Cyrus  Houghton,  Joshua  Pettebone  Barth- 
olomew, Miss  Ella  Beeves,  James  M.  Lewis, 
Solomon  Jones  and  others  who  had  taught 
summer  terms  here,  the  correct  dates' of 
which  could  bo  given  by  referring  to  tho 
teachers'  old  report  books.  Miss  Margaret 
Swetland  Hughes,  now  Mrs.  John  Dennis- 


ton,  of  Luzerne,  and  Miss  Martha  Hazletlno, 
now  Mrs.  I.  M.  Schooley,  of  Tracksville, 
each  taught  a  summer  term  in  this  old 
school  house.  Miss  Celeste  C.  Kitchen,  now 
Mrs.  Prank  Prutzman,  of  Huntsville,  taught 
a  summer  term  hero. 

In  December.  1825,  Jacob  Holgate  asked 
the  Hartseph  school  committee  to  grant  the 
Methodist  Socioty  tho  privilege  of  holding 
services  in  the  school  house  Friday  even- 
ings, and  the  request  was  granted.  Since 
then  a  small  army  of  preachers  have  dis- 
played their  eloquence  in  this  humble  edi- 
fice, most  of  whose  names  we  will  recall 
without,  regard  to  dates,  which,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Christian  names,  are  forgotten. 
Among  the  first  were  Revs.  George  Lane, 
Benjamin  Ellis,  Barbery,  Castle,  Elisha 
Bibbins,  Lorenzo  Dow,  Holmes,  (Presby- 
terian), Nash,  William  Round,  Oliver  Lewis, 
Abel  Barker,  John  B.  Benham,  King,  J, 
Muikey,  Henry  Wheeler,  E.  Hazard  Snow- 
den, (Presbyterian),  Mitchell,  Levi  D.Tyron, 
George  Porter,  (Presbyterian),  Thomas  P<>o 
Hunt,  (Presbyterian),  Andrew  J.  Crandall, 
Maurice  Stanton.  King  El  well,  Lucius  Ben- 
nett,William  Ready,  Thomas  Pearno,  Samuel 
Barnes,  Schoonmaker,  Bronton,  Samuel 
Griffin,  Roger  Moister,  George  Peck,  George 
Comfort,  Horatio  R.  Clark,  John  J.  Pearce, 
Henry  P.  Rowe,  Reuben  Nelson,  Jacob  and 
John  P.  Rice,  local;  George  P.  Porter,  Henry 
Hunton  Welles  (Presbyteriac),  Byron  D. 
Sturdevant,  Winfleld  Scott  Smyth,  Young 
Colt  Smith,  Ira  T.  Walker,  Leonard  Cole, 
Miner  Swallow,  William  J.  Hill,  John  B. 
Davis,  Almus  D.  Alexander,  Charles  S. 
Alexander,  J.  K.  Helmbala,  Harry  Fortner, 
Caleb  E.  Wright  (local),  Jonathan  K.  Peck, 
Luther  Peek,  A.  Pembloton  (local),  Samuel 
Pugh  (local).  Elisha  Harris  (local),  Daniel 
Harris  (local),  Charles"and  William  J.  Judd, 
Lyman  C.  Floyd,  Samuel  S.  Kennedy, 
Charles  Perkins,  Taylor  D.  Swartz,  William 
Keatley,  George  R.  Hair,  William  Cooley, 
Harvey  Asa  Brooks,  Thomas  Kline  and  his 
brother  (both  local  preachers),  Trethowan, 
Patrick  Armstrong,  Fletcher,  Joseph  Madi- 
son, Stephen  A.  Edwards  (Christian). 
Francis  Asbury  King,  the  present  Methodist 
minister,  while  astuudent  at  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary, preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  old 
Island  school  house  during  tho  winter  of 
1SG0.  The  text  chosen  as  tne  foundation  of 
"a  few  remarks"  is  found  in  Romans  1:10. 
"For  I  am  nor,  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
(Jurist;  for  it  is  the  power  ot  Cod  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  belleveth;  to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  tho  Greek."  He  was  sent 
to  supply  an  appointment  for  Rev.  W.  S. 
Smyth,  who  was  then  associate  principal  of 
Wyoming  Seminary,  Dr.  R.  Nelson  being 
principal.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
Brother  King  consented,  but  Brother  Smyth 
urged   tho  request,  promising  to  return  the 
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favor.  Brother  Smyth  had  boon  on  guard 
nearly  all  of  the  previous  night  watching 
some  mischievous  students,  occasionally  one 
might  be  found  there  at  that  time  The 
Weather  was  extremely  cold  and  Brother 
King  tried  to  shorten  the  distance 
by  going  across  lots;  unfortunately 
he  missed  his  way  and  found 
himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  Toby's  Creek 
from  his  point  of  destination.  In  vain  he 
wandered  up  the  stream  for  some  distance 
seeking  a  crossing,  and  then  taking  a  back 
track  he  arrived  at  the  school  house  twenty 
minutes  late  and  found  a.  crowded  house, 
and  as  ho  Imagined  a  disappointed  congre- 
gation when  hn  announced  that  he  was  sent 
to  preach  for  Brother  Smyth,  which  was  no 
particular  encouragement  for  the  young 
preacher.  His  sermon  was  written,  and  as 
he  attempted  to  read  he  was  shivering  with 
cold,  and  to  this  day  Brother  King  fears  this, 
his  first  attempt  to  discourse  to  the  natives, 
had  no  warming  influence  on  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers. 

To  conclude  the  list,  there  were  John  B. 
Sumner,  W.  B.  Westlake,  George  M.  Cham- 
berlain, Sanders  F.  Wright,  John  F.  Will- 
iams, Ramsey,  Roe,  Dicks,  Benscoter, 
William  Case,  local;  A.  Chandler, 
local;  William,  Simon  and  Andrew 
Lutz,  all  local  preachers,  J.  Watraus,  Ralph 
Caterall  (Baptist),  Benjamin  Shearer 
(Baptist),  George  Forsyth,  Charles  W.  Todd, 
William  H  Stang,  George  O.  Beers,  William 
W.  Andrews,  James  O.  Woodruff, 
William  Wyatt,  George  Day,  Father  Rich- 
mond (Christian),  George  W.  Headley 
(Christian),  Abel  Marc-y.  "Many  prominent 
ministers  who  are  to-day  preaching  the 
word  to  wealthy  congregations  in  the  largest 
churches,  while  students  at  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary tried  with  dread  and  trembling  to 
preach  their  first  sermon  in  this  old  school 
house,  and  after  such  successful  aspirations 
will  not  take  exceptions  if  the  fact  is 
published. 

The  names  could  be  given  of  a  number  of 
worthy  persons  who  never  attended  school 
elsewhere  than  Hartseph's  first  school  house. 
After  a  life  of  usefulness  these  old  friends  are 
proud  to  tell  us  they  graduated  here. 

A  word  for  the  teachers,  and  my  story  is 
ended.  As  you  read  the  long  list,  ot  names 
you  will  say  only  a  h«w  of  the  number  are  in 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  to-day.  Many 
have  finished  their  life  work.  Some  have 
other  avoeations,  and  conselous  that  they 
did  their  work  well  as  teachers,  may  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  have  taught  in  the  hum- 
ble structure,  Hartseph's  Island  School 
Douse.  m 

Not  n    Nor«c   Implement. 
The  ancient    bronze  which  Charles  Law 
found   below  the  undisturbed  alluvial  soil 
proves  not  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Norsomeu  of 


A.  D.  lty-0,  but  a  miner's  pick  of  German 
make.  It  was  recognized  by  a  man  who  had 
worker!  in  the  Erupp  mines  in  Rhenish 
Prussia. 


THE  PAXTAN(;  HOYS. 

An  Kplwndo  In  I'enriNyl  vnulu  Provincial 
IHtttnry,  it  New  Volume  l>y  William  Henry 
K«Ie,  01.  I>. 

[Copy  of  Circular.] 

Perchance,  in  no  portion  of  Pennsylvania 
history  has  thoro  been  so  much  misrepresen- 
tation, as  that  concerning  the  action  of  the 
Paxtang  boys  in  killing  the  Indians  at 
Conestoga  and  Lancaster  in  December, 
17(\'j,  and  the  so-ealled  "Paxtang  Boy.-.' In- 
surrection," which  followed,  in  February, 
17G4.  It  is  proposed  to  give  a  candid  history 
of  this  entire  transaction.  The  number  of 
pamphlets  written  on  both  sides  of  t lie  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  exceed  those  upon 
any  other  special  subject  of  Pennsylvania 
ante-revolutionary  history,  a  bibliography  of 
Which  be  given,  and  these,  with  numerous 
documents  relating  to  that  period,  have  06en 
carefully  collated  and  examined.  To  pre- 
serve the  data  thus  gathered,  the  author  has 
concluded  to  publish  a  small  volume  of  about 
three  hundred  pages  relating  thereto.  If 
possible  to  obtain  them  for  the  purpose,  a 
reproduction  of  several  of  the  broad-sides 
printed  at  the  time,  will  be  given.  The 
edition,  a  crown  octavo,  will  he  limited  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  to  be  well 
printed,  bound  in  cloth,  qilt  top,  uncut 
edges,  at  three  dollars.  Subscriptions  can 
be  forwarded  to  the  author. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May,  1890. 

Iinltntlnft  tl»©  Nona  of  ibe  Revolution. 

The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  is  an  organi- 
zation having  some  members  In  this 
vicinity,  but  recently  numerous  circulars 
have  been  receivod  soliciting  membeishipin 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
latter  organization  is  thus  described  by  a 
prominent  gentleman,  a  member  of  the 
original  society: 

I  hear  efi'orts  are  being  made  to  induce 
persons  at  Wilkes-Barre  to  join  a  bastard 
organization— the  "Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution."  This  has  been  gotten  up  by 
McDowell,  a  labor  agitator,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed the  ultimate  ohject  is  a  politieal  one. 
Especially  is  this  considered  wh^n  tne 
president  of  a  recently  called  national  body, 
Chauncy  M.  Depew,  is  not  descended  from  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  arid  others  have  taken  mem- 
bership therein.  The  whole  thing  is  mis- 
leading. Do  not  fail  to  say  that  the  only 
legitimate  body  is  the  Sons  of  the  Jievoht- 
tlon.  As  our  Insipnia  and  button  are  copy- 
righted they  dare  not  Infringe. 
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REMEMBERING  THE  Till  It  U  OF  JULY. 


Tli©  Wyoming  (Jommemorntlve  Association 

rrt'M©ntu  n  Valuable    lII*iory    to    the    Li- 
brary • 

A  lew  members  of  the  Wyoming  Commemo- 
rative) Association  met  at  the  ollku  of  the 
secretary,  32  North  Main  Street,  at  11  o'clock 
Wednesday,  Juno  4.  Gol.  Charles  Dorrance, 
president,  occupying  the  chair.  After  the 
transaction  of  some  unimportant  business, 
on  motion  of  Calvin  Parsons,  it  was, 

ltesolved,  That  a  eopy  of  The  "Record  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Year  Commemorative  Ob- 
servance Of  tbe  Battle  and  Massacre  of  Wy- 
oming," arranged  and  published  by  the 
secretary,  Wesley  Johnson,  bo  presented  to 
the  Osterhout  Library,  and  that  President 
Dorrance  and  Secretary  Johnson  be  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  wait  on  the  librarian,  and 
present  the  same  in  the  name  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Dorrance  the  name  of 
Mr.  Parsons  was  added  to  the  committee  of 
presentation. 

The  committee,  therefore,  waited  on  the 
lady  in  charge  of  the  Osterhout  Library,  at 
the  library  building,  where  Col.  Dorrance.in 
his  usual  happy  manner,  presented  the 
volume  in  question,  accompanying  the  same 
with  the  remark  that  ho  regretted  to  learn, 
upon  consulting  the  catalogue  just  published, 
that  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  local  history  of  the  valley,  in  fact,  a 
history  of  the  most  important  event  in 
Wyoming's  history  since  that  bloody  July 
day  of  1778,  had  not  yet  found  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  this  great  and  noble  institution  of 
learning,  founded  and  endowed  by  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  Wyoming's  old  time  Con- 
necticut settlers.  Miss  James  accepted  the 
gift  in  a  pleasant  manner,  remarking  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  managers  of  the  library 
to  collect  not  only  the  current  literature  of 
the  country  at  large,  and  of  the  whole  world 
for  that  matter,  but  especially  the  history  of 
local  events  of  this  valle/,  of  which  she  was 
pleaded  to  learn  since  she  came  among  us 
that  the  far- famed  and  original  Wyoming  is 
so  richly  endowed. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned  until  Fri- 
day, May  0,  at  o  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  same 
place. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Wyoming 
Commemorative  Association  was  held  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary  Friday.  Col.  Charles 
Dorrance,  president,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  stated  that  the  object  for  which  it 
had  convened  was  to  mike  pre  imiuary  pre- 
paration for  the  annual  gathering  at  the 
monument  on  tbe  anniversary  of  the  battle 
and  massacre  of  July  o,  1778. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  meet  at  the 
monument  at  2  p.  m.,  July  3,  at  which  time 


and  place  short  addresses  suitable  to  the 
occasion  will  be  in  order. 

Dr.  A.  Knapp,  of  Plttston;  R.  T.  Potte- 
bone,  of  Wyoming;  William  A.  Wilcox,  of 
ScrantOU;  John  S.  Hauling  and  Sheldon 
Reynolds,  of  Wilkes-barre;  H.  B.  Plumb,  of 
Sugar  Notch,  and  Maj.  O.  A.  Pa«sons,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  were  constituted  a  committee 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
speakers  and  to  attend  to  all  preliminary 
matters. 

On  motion,  Hon.  Charles  D.  Foster  was  in- 
vited to  prepate  a  fitting  eulogy  in  memory 
of  the  Jaie  Hon  Steuben  Jenkins,  who  in  his 
lifetime  was  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  executive  board  and  a  vice  president 
of  the  association.  Mr.  Foster,  being  pres- 
ent, accepted  the  trust,  and  from  his  well 
known  ability  as  a  public  speaker  on  like  oc- 
casions, a  very  interes  ing  paper  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Clarence  Porter  Kidder  was  invited  to  pre- 
pare a  short  poem. 

It  is  expected  that  ox-G-ov.  Hoyt  will  make 
the  principal  address  of  the  day,  and  that 
Dr.  H.  Hakes,  who  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  city  and  not  able  to  attend  the  pre- 
liminary meeting,  will  be  present  and  enter- 
tain the  meeting  with  some  of  his  cutting 
sallies  of  wit  and  humor. 

The  death  of  Hon.  Peter  M.  Osterhout,  of 
Tunkhauuock,  the  member  from  Old  Put- 
nam, as  put  down  in  the  association's  pre- 
liminary organization,  having  occurred 
since  the  hist  annual  gathering,  was  an- 
nounced and  the  usual  resolution  of  sorrow 
passed. 

The  continued  infirmity  of  Dr.  H.  Hollis- 
tcr,  of  Providence,  one  of  the  able  promoters 
of  the  ass  ciation  from  its  beginning  in 
1S77,  was  feelingly  referred  to  by  the  veteran 
president  and  sincerely  shared  in  by  all  the 
members  present. 

A    llelicky    Im;>o»Ition. 

About  once  a  week  some  Record  exchange 
or  other  mentions  having  been  shown  a  copy 
of  the  Ulster  County  Gazette,  dated  1S0U,  and 
usually  there  is  a  comment  like  thi-i  from 
the  Kingston  1  'imes:  "What  is  remarkable 
is  the  splendid  state  of  ['reservation  of  the 
relic."  The  fact  is,  i  he  country  is  flooded 
With  Ulster  Gazelles,  but  they  are  all  modern 
reprints. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Miner,  begun  here  by  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Minor,  contiuuoa  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Miner,  and  later  by  Dr.  Joshua  L.  Miner, 
(all  now  dead)  bids  fair  to  be  even  further 
continued.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Miner's  son, 
Charles,  who  is  one  of  this  year's  Princeton 
graduates,  will  study  medicine  after  leaving 
college. 
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FAMILIES  OF  THE  WYOMING  VALLEY 

The  Completion  of  l«eor|?c    B.  Kitlp'H    Ex- 
tensive Work. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  George  B. 
Kulp's  "Families  of  the  Wyoming  Valley"  is 
now  in  tho  hands  of  the  binder,  and  will  bo 
Issued  in  a  few  days.  The  work  has  been 
an  extensive  one,  ^occupying  years  of  labor 
and  much  painstaking  research.  Mr. 
Kulp  has  entered  a  field  with  these  bio- 
graphical sketches  which  has  been  entirely 
left  to  him,  and  so  far  as  is  known  it  is  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  A 
glanco  at  its  pages  is  evidence  enough  tin  at 
It  is  invaluable  and  will  increase  in  value 
from  year  to  year,  as  other  generations  of 
men  take  the  places  of  their  fathers,  and  de- 
pend upon  such  sketches  for  the  history  of 
their  lives  and  the  history  of  their  time. 
While  the  sketches  deal  with  the  lives 
of  members  of  the  Luzerne  bar,  there 
13  incidentally  given,  in  tracing 
ancestry,  the  history  of  war  and  peace,  of 
adventure  and  stirring  events  in  which  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  our  best  citizens 
were  principal  figures.  There  is  given 
special  interest  in  the  fact  that  its  pages  re- 
cord: 

An  outline  history  of  the  Connecticut- 
Pennsylvania  controversy  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  of  which  what  is  now 
Luzerne  County  once  formed  a  part,  and  of 
the  final  official  organization  of"  the  county 
and  the  leading  details  thereof,  as  also  a 
complete  list  of  the  officials  during  the  years 
that  it  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut. 

Biographical  sketches,  so  far  as  they  were 
obtainable,  of  the  deceased  justices  and 
judges  of  the  courts  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Luzerne  bar  previous  to  their  becom- 
ing justices  or  judges,  or  if  members,  were 
not  treated  in  the  first  or  second  volumes  in 
the  order  of  their  admission  to  practice;  of 
deceased  associate  judges  or  judges  unlearn- 
ed in  tho  law,  and  of  deceased  lawyers.  In 
this  category  are  many  notable  men,  among 
them  Burnside,  Bidlack,  Catlin,  Collins, 
Conyngham,  Gibson,  Griffin,  Jessup,  Jones, 
Ketcham,  Mallery,  Wilmot,  Woodward, 
Wright  and  others,  whose  names  and  deeds 
became  widely  known  and  whose  characters 
and  abilities  exerted  marked  influence  upon 
the  affairs  amid  which  th-y  lived,  and  who 
are  still  remembered  and  revered. 

A  carefully  compiled  series  of  pages, 
twelve  in  all,  covering  additions  to,  and 
alterations  and  corrections  of  the  several 
biographies  in  the  three  volumes. 

A  list  of  decease!  president  judges,  addi- 
tional law    judges,  associate   judges,    non- 


resident members  of  the  bar,  living  judges 
and  resident  lawyers  of  Luzerne  County, 
with  the  place  and  date  of  birth,  date  of  admis- 
sion or  commission,  the  date  of  death  of  those 
deceased  and  the  present  location  of  those 
non-resident.  This  detailed  information  is 
given  in  all  save  a  comparatively  few  in- 
stances, where  the  most  careful  and  diligent 
inquiry  failed  to  secure  it. 

An  analytical  index  to  the  entire  three 
volumes  of  all  the  names  mentioned  in  each 
of  the  biographies  and  all  the  notable  facts 
and  incidents  therein  recorded.  Much  labor 
and  pains  were  expended  in  preparing  this 
latter  compilation  and  its  usefulness  for 
reference  purposes  will  be  apparent  at  a 
glance. 

Mr.  Kulp  may  rest  from  his  arduous  task 
assured  that  ho  has  compiled  a  work  that 
will  be  of  use  and  interest  when  other  scenes 
and  other  times  cover  the  period  of  his 
labors. 

tirn-y  In  tho  Service  of  the  Church. 

Bev.  E.  Hazard  Snowden, mention  of  whose 
illness  was  made  on  Saturday,  is  on  of  tho 
oldest  ministers  in  point  of  service  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  A  correspondent,  one  of 
his  1  est  friends,  sends  these  lines: 

Editob  Record:  Rev.  Snowden  began  his 
ministry  in  Kingston  in  1SY7.  Uis  laborious 
pastoral  duties  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Kingston  and  vicinity  for  half  a  century, 
is  indicative  of  his  interest  in  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  people.  In  the  direction  of  his 
ministerial  labors  he  has  been  prudent,  con- 
servative, judicious,  and  his  efforts  marked 
with  decorum  and  ability.  He  is  social, 
learned,  and  blends  himself  with  the  human- 
ities of  the  age. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  founding  of 
the  Foreign  Mission,  the  Bible  and  Tract 
societies,  he  is  familiar  with  the  thrilling 
incidents  that  have  marked  tne  pathway  of 
the  church.  He  has  seen  the  church  edi- 
fices pass  away,  and  the  ministry  have  gone 
to  the  house  appointed  tor  all  living,  and 
now  like  a  shock  of  full  eared  corn  with 
honor  and  respect,  he  1*  tranquilly  rounding 
ou*"  his  tifty-i'ourth  year  of  successful  resi- 
dent ministerial  lile.  o.  u. 

It*  Pastor  GO  Years  Aro. 
Rev.  E.  Hazard  Snowden  was  in  town 
May  27.  He  was  much  pleased  over  the 
fact,  that  the  Prosbyterian  congregation  in 
St..  Augustine,  Fla.,  of  which  ho  was  the 
first  pastor,  some  (JO  y^ars  ago,  has  been 
pTHsented  with  a  magnificent  edihee  costiug 
$250,000.  It  is  tne  gut  of  awe  irhy  New 
Yorker,  Mr.  Flagler,  and  is  a  memorial  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Benedict,  who  died  ofi 
St.  Augustine,  in  a  yacht,  she  having  gone 
thither  in  broken  health. 
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DEATH  OF  STEUBEN  JENKINS. 

The    Veirmn     Antiquary     and      Historian 
Puttaeti  Painlessly  Away  «t  His  Wyoming 

Home. 

[Daily  Record,  May  :30.] 

Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins  died  at  his  home  in 
Wyoming  at  11  o'clock  last  night.  He  had 
been  ill  for  some  weeks,  his  medical  attend- 
ants pronouncing  his  trouble  a  failure  of  the 
kidneys  to  perform  their  function.  Instead 
of  being  carried  oil"  by  the  kidneys  the  waste 
products  wore  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  the 
result  was  uremic  poisoning.  Tor  several 
days  Mr.  Jenkins  had  lain  In  a  condition  of 
only  partial  consciousness,  and  when  disso- 
lution came  it  was  a  mere  falling  asleep. 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  70  years  of  age  and  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  (Catherine  M.  Breese),  one 
son,  William,  and  three  daughters— Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  William  S.  Jacobs;  Catherine 
M.,  wife  of  William  A.  Wilcox,  and  Emma. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Jenkins  there  is  created 
a  vacancy  in  historical  circles  that  can  never 
be  filled.  It  is  probable  that  Mr  Jenkins 
was  the  possessor  of  more  information  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  Wyoming—a 
vast  portion  of  it  unpublished— than  any 
other  man.  He  had  for  years  anticipated 
writing  a  local  history,  and  was  engaged 
almost  daily  at  some  feature  or  other  of  the 
task. 

His  grandfather,  Col.  John  Jenkins,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Wyoming  Valley, 
coming  as  early  as  1769,  and  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  colonial  and  State  history  of 
this  region,  was  a  prisoner  among  the  In- 
dians in  1777,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  1778,  was  guide  to  Gen.  Sullivan  on 
the  famous  campaign  in  1779  for  wiping 
out  the  Six  Nations,  fought  under 
Washington  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
subsequently  took  a  leading  part  as  a  claim- 
ant under  Connecticut  against.  Pennsylva- 
nia, holding  various  posts  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness. Carefully  kept  diaries  of  Col.  John 
Jenkins  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of 
his  time. 

Steuben  Jenkins  was  born  on  the  paternal 
estate,  which  is  part  of  the  Wyoming  battle 
Krourid.  He  read  lav;  with  Hendrick  B. 
Wright,  and  was  for  several  years  his  part- 
ner. He  was  a  life-long  Democrat,  and  in 
1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  aud 
was  chosen  to  a  second  term.  At  the  cl  >se 
ol  the  war  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the 


county  commissioners  and  hold  the  position 
seven  years.  Though  having  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  law,  IMr.  .Tonkins  had  no 
marked  fondness  for  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  for  tho  la«L  20  years  ho  has 
given -his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  chiefly  in 
tho  direction  of  local  history.  Mr.  Jenkins 
held  many  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor 
in  the  community,  among  them  trustee  of 
Kingston  Township,  secretary  of  Wyoming 
Bible  Society,  prison  commissioner,  director 
of  Forty  Fort  Cemetery  Association,  director 
of  First  National  Bank  of  Pittston,  trustee  of 
State  Hospital,  for  Insane  at  Danville,  secre- 
tary of  Wyoming  Monument  Association, 
trustee  of  Luzerne  Presbyterian  Institute, 
trustee  of  Wyoming  Presbyterian  Church, 
school  director  of  Wyoming,  member  of  Lu- 
zerne County  Agricultural  Society,  justice  of 
the  peace,  member  of  the  Wyoming  Com- 
memorative Association,  etc.  All  these 
varied  duties  ho  discharged  with  signal 
ability,  fidelity  and  honor. 

His  lite  has  been  marked  by  intense 
activity  and  had  it  been  as  devoted  to  money 
getting  as  it  has  been  to  the  varied  interests 
of  the  community  he  would  have  amassed  a 
fortune.  As  it  is,  he  leaves  his  family  a  fair 
competency.  Ho  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar 
and  an  honor  to  his  day  aud  generation.  He 
lived  much  in  the  past  but  not  to  the  neglect 
of  the  present.  A  kind  husband  and  loving 
father  is  gone,  a  noble-hearted  man  and 
patriotic  and  public"  spirited  citizen  has 
passed  away. 

FUNERAL  OP8TRI7KEN  JENKINS. 

A  IjB.r^«  Concourse  of  People  to  do  Honor 
to  His  Memory — Interment  at  Historic 
Forty  Fort. 

No  balmier  day  in  all  the  spring  or  early 
summer  could  have  been  vouchsafed  for  a 
funeral  than  was  that  of  Monday  when  the 
mortal  remains  of  Steuben  Jenkins  were  laid 
away  in  the  beautiful  burial  place  at  Forty 
Fort.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life  was  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  day  of  his  burial  was  the  very 
day  appointed  by  him  a  month  ago  for  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cemetery 
Association.  They  mot,  but  it  was  to  lay 
one  of  their  number  to  his  last  rest. 

The  services  were  hold  at  tho  family  resi- 
dence in  Wyoming  and  in  accordance  with  his 
known  wishes  were  brief  and  devoid  of  dis- 
play. Lev.  Henry  H  Welles  read  a  selec- 
tion of  Scripture  and  pras'ed  and  a  quartet 
of  men  sang  "I  would  not  live  alw&y"  and 
"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul."  Mr.  Welles 
made  no  address,  but  stated  that    h©  hoped 
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some  suitable  memorial  service  would  be 
bold.  In  his  prayer  he  referred  to  Mr.  Jen- 
kins as  devoted  to  the  boat  interests  of  tho 
community,  absorbed  in  tho  history  of  tho 
Wyoming  Valley  and  Identiflod  with  all  tho 
Institutions  which  are  adapted  to  tho  build- 
ing up  of  character  and  country.  Kov. 
Minor  Swallow  spoke  the  benediction. 

The  features  of  the  dead  wore  peaceful 
and  unmarred  by  death.  On  the  coffin  was 
a  sheaf  of  grain  and  a  wreath  of  hovers.  It 
was  borne  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Throop  and  E.  C. 
Fuller,  Seranton;  Col.  H.  A.  Laycock,  Wy- 
oming; Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  Harrisburg; 
Rev.  H.  E.  Haydon,  Hon.  L.  D. 
Shoornaker,  Wesley  Johnson,  Wilkes- 
Barro;  Calvin  Parsons,  Parsons. 

The  house  was  fllied  with  sympathizing 
friends,  and  scores  of  others  occupied  the 
porches,  yard  and  pavement,  which  wore  de- 
lightfully shaded.  The  officiating  clergy- 
man stood  at  an  open  door  so  that  all  heard 
equally  well.  Among  those  present  were  the 
following  from  various  points,  Wyoming, 
Wllkes-Barre,  Kingston,  Seranton,  etc.: 

Col.. Charles  Dorrance,  Evi  D.  Wilson,  B. 
F.  Dorrance,  Kov.  It.  W.  VanSehoiek,  Joseph 
Mitchell,  Rev.  G.  C.  Lyman,  David  McGin- 
nis,  6.  B.  Vaughn,  George  Helss,  John  Allen, 
Fisher  Gay,  Sharps  Carpenter,  J.  J.  Breese, 
J.  I.  Shoemaker,  Joseph  Hitchner,  A.  W. 
Vantyle,  George  Lazarus,  Joseph  Summers, 
J.  B.,  J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Schooley, 
Merritt  Saxe,  Joseph  Andrews,  Dr  F.  Corss, 
Wm.  H.  Broadt,  John  Sharps,  Samuel  Shoe- 
maker, Henry  Van  Scoy,  E.  J.   Schooley,   P. 

B.  Reynolds,  John  B.  Revnol  is,  Geo.  H. 
Butler,  Ira  Griffin,  Robert  Weir,  Daniel  Har- 
ris, Sheldon  Reynolds,  Charles  Jenkins,  W. 
H.  Hallet,  John  D.  Hoyt,  Abram  Hoyt,  Win. 
and  Thomas  Pocknell,  A.  A.  Brydon,  Mr., 
McMillan,  James  Anderson,  W.  R.  Storrs,  R. 

C.  Shoemaker,  N.  P.  Wilcox,  John  Townend, 
Frank  Helme,  T.  H.  Atlwton,  Major  J.  R. 
Wright,  W.  F.  Church,  Robert  K.  Laycock, 
John  Richards,  George  W.  Gu.stin, 
Rev.  Y.  C.  Smith,  Adolph  Helser, 
W.  H.  Freeman,  F.  F.  M osier,  Senator  L.  A. 
Watres,  Hon.  L.  Amermah,  Robert  Wilson, 
Maj.  James  Hicks,  Wm.  Makinson,  John 
Hutchins,  No  .  Jacobs,  W.  and  G.  F.  Town- 
end,  G.  D.  Kitchen,  B.  O.  Dod&on,  Levi 
Knauss,  Mr.  Smith,  Alvan  Hoover,  Johnson 
Gore,  Wm.  P.  Miner,  W.  L.  Watson,  W.  W. 
Winton,  F.  C  Johnson. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Dan- 
ville, of  which  Mr.  Jenkins  was  trustee,  was 
represented  by  1).  M.  Boyd,  president;  Hon. 
Thomas  Chalfant,  secretary  of  the  board 
(and  editor  of  the  Intelligencer")]  Dr.  S.  S. 
Bchultz,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and 
Dr.  B.  H.  Throop,  Seranton.  Another  gen- 
tleman from  away  was  Malcom  Henry  An- 
gell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  husband  of  Maria  E., 
the  only  living  sister  of  deceased.    Dr.  Egle, 


one  of  tho  pall  bearers,  is  State  librarian. 
Among  tho  ladies  from  Wllkes-Barre  were 
Mrs.  W.  11.  McCartney,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jeffords 
and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Sturg^s. 

MEMORIAL  TO  STEUWSN  J  KIN  KINS. 

The  Bar  An  .orlut  Ion  I'uK^e*  Resolutions 
Touching  iho  Life  uud  L'lmritcier  of  Their 
Dead  Associate. 

The  Luzerne  County  Bar  Association  hold 
an  adjourned  meeting  Monday  morning 
when  the  committee  which  was  ai  pointed  al 
tho  previous  meeting  to  draw  up  resolutions 
relative  to  the  death  of  the  late  Hon.  Steuben 
Jenkins  made  its  report.  The  report  was  as 
follows: 

Mb.  Chaikman:  Your  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  to  report  resolutions  upon  the 
death  of  our  departed  brother,  Hon.  Steuben 
Jenkins,  feel  the  inadequacy  of  a  merely 
formal  sot  of  resolutions  to  fulfill  the  reason- 
able expectation,  or  to  discharge  us  of  the 
obligation  it  would  be  unmanly  to  neglect. 

We  have  plenty  of  heroes,  enthusiasts, 
fanatics,  men  of  a  single  idea,  even  brilliant 
lights  within  narrow  limits,  but  this  was  not 
tho  field  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  possessed  a 
versatility  of  learning,  good  sense,  good 
taste  and  manly  accomplishments,  that  made 
him  a  useful  man  in  all  the  departments  and 
walks  of  life. 

His  friends,  acquaintances,  and  his  pos- 
terity will  be  gratified  to  know  tho  estimate 
we,  his  professional  brothers,  had  of  him, 
and  we  trust  it  may  be  a  source  of  encour- 
agement for  them  all,  to  become  living 
examples  of  such  a  manly  model.  Possibly 
Steuben  Jenkins  was  best  and  most  widely 
known  as  a  historian  and  historical  critic. 
In  this  lino  he  was  an  excellent  authority. 
Those  who  were  familiar  with  him  will  not 
easily  forger  his  patient  hearing, his  cautious 
commendation,  his  more  cautions  condem- 
nation, and  his  earnest  desire  to  embellish 
historical  matter  with  a  self  evident  pnilos- 
ophy.  As  regards  our  exciting  and  some- 
what peculiar  early  local  history,  he,  from 
among  all  our  historians,  ("descended  from 
Connecticut  or  Now  England  ancost  >rs) 
could  resist  the  temptation  to  overestimate 
the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  deny 
any  merit  or  honesty  in  the  claims  of  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  question.  To 
Mr.  Jenkins  belonged  tho  high  honor  of  in- 
augurating the  100th  anniversary  memorial 
of  the  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming  in 
1378 

Mr.  Jenk'ns  was  a  lover  of  art,  a  pout  of 
no  restricted  measure.  He  was  a  good 
judge  of  music,  and  an  occasional  composer. 
For  many  years  ho  has  accepted  the  common 
law  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  t.>  the  great 
benefit  of  hio  neighborhood,  and  by  his  grand 
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commoD  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  law  ad- 
ded an  original  dignity  to  that  neighborhood 
court  and  jurisdiction.  In  all  his  labors, 
method  prevailed,  and  whatever  <  ropped 
from  his  pen  *  as  traced  in  almost  perfect 
Spencerlaq  stylo.  For  many  years  be  has 
been  collecting  the  silent  historical  evidences 
of  aboriginal  races,  as  left  in  their  rude  and 
rudimentary  stone  implements  and  weapons. 
Ab  his  brothers  of  the  bar  he  merits  at  our 
hands  approbation  as  a  good  legislator,  an 
honorable  attorney,  a  good  man  The  com- 
munity at  large  have  lost  a  friend,  a  neigh- 
bor and  useful,  worthy  citizen.  Those  whose 
immediate  loss  is  the  greater,  and  the  hard- 
est to  bear,  have  left  them  that  priceless  and 
princely  inheritance,  the  vivid  memory  of  a 
kind  husband,  an  indulgent  father,  a  life  full 
of  generosity  and  good  deeds  and  a  man 
without  spot  or  blemish. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  present  for  ap- 
proval the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Lu- 
zerne County  bar  have  learned  with  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  death  of  their  fellow 
member,  the  Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jenkins 
our  profession  has  lost  an  honorable  mem- 
ber, the  community  a  useful  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  our  sympathies  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  those  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
and  to  the  newspapers  of  the  county  for  pub- 
lication, and  a  copy  also  to  the  court,  with  a 
request  for  permission  that  the  same  may  be 
spread  upon  the  court  journal. 

Garrick  M.  Harding, 
A.  B.  Bettndage, 
H.  Hakes, 
John  Lynch, 
George  B.  Kttlp. 


AWE8TKRN  PIONKHK  DEAD. 

Cnpt.  !>avl<l  P.  ftlnpes,  nn     f'.-iriy  iiexhtrnt 
of  OIi!   IjitT-.erne,  Dies  In  Wisconsin  nr  the 
'  AKe  of  <)2. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  Wisconsin 
pioneer  who  was  at  one  time  a  resident  of 
old  Luzerne  is  furnished  the  Becord  by 
Wesley  Johnson,  who,  back  in  the  early 
fifties,  knew  the  deceased  in  Wisconsin. 
Squire  Johnson,  who,  was  himself  a 
Wisconsin  pioneer,  remembers  distinctly 
crossing  the  prairies  from  Marquette  to  Fond 
du  Lac  at  the  time  when  Capt.  Mapes  was 
locating  a  grist  mill  and  tavern  at  an 
uninhabited  spot  which  afterwards 
►xvuime  the  beautiful  city  of  Ripon 
and  ©t  meeting  the  plucky  town  builder  at 
•hat  time.    Ripon  was  afterwards  the  home 


of  Richard  Catlln,  brother  of  George 
Catlin;  native  vt  Wilkes-Barre  and  well 
known  Indian  explorer  and  artist. 

Captain  David  P.  Mapes,  who  died  at 
Winneconno,  Wi^.,  May  17,  was  atone  time 
an  active  business  man  at  Garbondale,  Pa., 
when  that  city  was  the  infant  center  of  the 
coal  trade  of  northern  Luzerne.  Captain 
Mapes  was  a  man  of  unbounded  energy,  and 
his  delight  was  to  always  Btand  in  tno  front 
rank  of  pioneers  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  common  country  by  building 
up  towns  and  cities  at  points  where  his 
practical  eye  saw  there  was  an  opening  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

Capt.  Mape=»  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Coxaekie.  N.  Y.,  in  January  1T0S,  thus 
being  at  the  time  of  ids  death  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  his  age.  In  tno  year  ISIS  lie 
removed  to  Delaware  County  in  that  State. 
In  is:il  he  represented  De'aware  County 
in  the  State  Legislature.  From  1S31  to  1836. 
lie  lived  in  Carbondaie,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  mercantile  and  lumber 
business.  From  1837  to  1844  he  was  captain 
and  owner  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson 
River,  when  he  emigrated  to  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  where  he  entered  a  large  ract  of 
government  land  and  followed  the  occupation 
of  farmer  on  the  prairie,  about  five  miles  east 
of  Green  Lake,  but  in  Fond  du  Lac  County, 
near  the  town  of  Ceresco,  where,  on  the 
Pourierite  plan,  Warren  Chase  and  others 
had  established  a  community  settlement  of 
three  or  four  hundred  members,  in  which 
everything  was  ht-ld  in  common  by  all 
the  members  of  the  community.  They 
established  a  store,  built  a  mill 
and  conducted  farming  on  a  large  scale  and 
lived  happily  together  for  several  years,  but 
finally  they  dissolved  this  unnatural  part* 
nership,  when  all  lived  together  in  a  com- 
mon boarding  house,  and  divided  the  assets 
among  the  shareholders. 

To  Capt.  Mape3  and  ex-Gov.  John  S.  Hor- 
ner belong  the  honor  of  being  the  founders 
of  tho  flourishing  city  of  Ripon  and  "Brock- 
way"  College,  among  its  chief  attractions; 
the  college  having  been  especially  the  cap- 
tain's creation  from  l  he  start,  in  1838  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  tho  city  of  Ripon, 
and  lying  between  Capt.  Mapes'  farm  and 
Ceresco,  the  homo  of  tho  Fourierites,was  bid 
off  at  a  public  land  sale  by  ex-Gov.  Horner, 
at  that  time  register  ot  the  land  <>fiice  at 
Green  Lay.  At  the  time  when  Andrew 
Jackson  was  President  of  the  United  States 
John  S.  Horner  was  a  young  Virginia 
lawyer.  Among  the  general's  young 
lady  friends  at  Washington  was 
h  Miss  Watson,  also  of  Virginia; 
one  day  the  President,  in  a  playful  mood 
told  Miss  Watson  that  when  she  married  he 
would  appoint  her  husband  to  office.    Miss 
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Watson  and  young  Horner  soon  after  mar- 
Tied,  and  Old  Hickory,  to  keep  his  "word? 
appointed  Mr.  Horner  secretary  under  Gen- 
oral  Cass,  who  was  then  governor  of  the 
Northwest  Teriitory,embracing  what  are  now 
theStatesof  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The 
ofiico  of  governor  becoming  vacant,  Secre- 
tary Horner  became  acting  governor,  and 
ever  after  rotalnod  his  title  of  governor,  and 
remained  permanently  in  the  country. 
Mrs.  Horner  ha  ■■  relatives  here  in  our  valley, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Eno,  of  Plymouth,  being  one. 

In  1849  Capt.  Mapes  purchased  a  control- 
ling interest  in  these  lands  from  Governor 
Horner,,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  lay  out 
and  establish  the  future  city.  He  put 
up  a  hotel  and  grist  mill  the 
first  year,  expending  a  large  sum 
for  so  out  of  the  way  a  place  as  tnat  part 
of  Wisconsin  was  at  that  early  period  when 
wheat  sold  for  barely  25  cents  a  bushel.  He 
gave  away  lots  to  enterprising  settlers,  who 
were  willing  to  locate  tbare  and  establish 
trade  so  as  to  attract  the  business  of  the  rich 
prairie  country  surrounding  his  prospective 
city,  and  he  toon  made  it  a  success;  business 
men  from  distant  pans  of  the  country  soon 
flocked  to  Ripon  and  the  town  grew  as  if  by 
magic.  In  1S50  he  determined  that  tho  town 
should  have  better  educational  advantages, 
and  ho  set  about  building  a  college.  The 
citizens  came  to  his  rescue  and  the  thing 
was  soon  accomplished.  The  people  wero 
not  rich,  but  they  had  pluck  and  pride;  so 
ho  gave  out  that  the  one  who  would  make 
the  most  liberal  donation  to  tho  fund  was  to 
have  tho  honor  of  having  the  college 
bear  his  name.  This  honor  was  secured  by 
a  Mr.  Brockway,  a  merchant  In  moderate 
circumstances,  who  put  down  his  name 
for  $1,000  and  it  became  "Brockway  Col- 
lege." 

Hut  Captain  Mapes,  like  too  many  other 
pioneers,  failed  to  reap  a  well  earned  reward 
for  all  his  sacrifice.  The  city  stood  there,  a 
result  of  his  own  energy  and  brain  work,  but 
financially  he  was  worse  oil'  than  when  he 
set  about  the  task  of  building  it  up.  By  his 
liberality  in  helping  others  he  had  impover- 
ished himself.  The  pi  ople  of  Ripon  knew 
and  honored  him  as  the*  noble  pioneer,  but 
none  could  poinr  out  any  valuable  property 
as  belonging  to  him. 

Shaking  the  prairie  dust  of  Ripon  from 
his  feet,  he  determined  that  his  life  work 
was  not  yet  accomplished,  so  ho  re- 
moved to  a  point  near  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Winneconne,  on  the 
Wolf  River,  on  the  lino  of  the  St.  Faul  R.  R., 
and  set  about  building  up  the  city  of  Winno- 
conne,  which  soon  prospered  by  virtue  of 
his  push  and  energy.  He  projected  and 
carried  through  the  building  of  the  Oshkosh 
and  Winneconne  R.  It.,  and  his  latter  years 
appear  t  ■  have  been  peaceful  and  moderately 
prosperous.    He  died,  surrounded   by  sym- 


pathizing fi  lends,  al  his  Winneconne  home, 
his  remains  having  boon  returned  to  Ripon 
for  burial. 

Capt.  Mapes  had  held  several  important 
political  trusts  ami  was  a  staunch  Republi- 
can in  politics.  He  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  tho  organization  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  some  of  the  initiatory  steps  for 
which  wero  taken  in  Ripon.  He  vras  a 
Master  Mason  of  over  seventy  years  stand- 
ing, and  if  not  the  oldest,  was  ar  least 
well  up  to  tho  old'j.-t  Mason  in  the    country. 

Ths  city  of  Ripon  was  so  named  by  Gov- 
ernor Horner,  from  Ripon,  in  England,  he 
claiming  that  ids  family  was  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  family  bearing  that  title  in 
tho  old  country.  It  was  at  Ripon  College 
where  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Recobd 
passed  many  happy  boyhood  days,  and  it  is 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  he  now  recalls 
to  memory  the  faculty  and  fellows  of  that 
honored  institution,  tempered  with  sorrow 
as  he  remembers  the  gray  haired  and  vener- 
able men,  particularly  noticed  in  this  article, 
and  whose  remains  now,  probably,  lie  buried 
in  the  city  cemetery  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  old  town  of  Oeresco  in  the  valley  below. 

Dead  ut  Ninety-three. 

One  of  tho  oldest  residents  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Mrs.  Mary  Anhaeuser,  passed  quietly 
out  of  life  Monday,  May  26,  IS'JO,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-three  years.  She  wa3 
the  widow  of  Henry  C.  Anhaeuser  and  her 
maiden  name  was  Mill,  her  parents  having 
been  early  settlers  in  Hanover  Township. 
Her  father,  John  Mill,  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  came  to  Hanover  about  1S03. 
He  married  Catharine  Elinker  and  died  in 
Nanticoke  in  1S40.  Mary  was  their  oldest 
child.  Other  children  were  Peter  Mill,  who 
married  Mary  Keithline,  and  died  in  1S71: 
the  remaining  four  brothers  and  listers  ail 
married  into  the  Line  family.  George  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Line,  Solomon  married  Mary 
Line,  John  married  Eliza  Line  and  Catha- 
rine married  James  Line.  The  foregoing 
data  is  taken  from  Plumb's  "History  of 
Hanover." 

Airs.  Anhaeuser  was  a  life  long  member  of 
tho  Presbyterian  Church  and  has  lived  for 
many  years  on  Franklin  Street,  opposite  St. 
Stephen's  rectory.  She  lived  vrith  ber 
children,  Joseph  and  Mary.  Mif.  F.  Koerner 
is  a  daughter.  She  died  possessed  of  some 
valuable  property  on  Public  Square,  adjoin- 
ing Welles  Building.  She  bore  her  burden 
of  years  well  and  was  in  her  usual  Uealth 
up  to  the  timo  when  death  came.  She  slept 
peacefully  away  and  was  found  dead  in  bed, 
with  no  sign  of  struggle  or  suffering.  Fun- 
eral at  3  p.  m.  Wednesday. 
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PT)T  FLOWEUN  ON  HI8  URATE 

Tl>r>  Loyal  Sentiments  of  a  Urave  Officer  at 
the  Outbreak  of  tho  War. 

When  Foil  Sumter  had  been  /lrod  on  in 
April,  1861,  some  of  tho  Wilkes-Barre  frit  nds 
of  Col.  Alexander  H.  Bowman  heard  rumors 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  tho  South  and 
they  naturally  became  anxious.  Though  a 
Pennsylvania^,  he  had  married  in  the  South 
and  had  spent  3  ears  of  service  in  that  sec- 
tion, during  a  portion  oi  which  he  had  built 
Fort  Sumter.  His  friends,  L.  D.  Shoemaker 
and  the  late  Dr.  Charles  F.  I'gham,  ad- 
dressed an  inquiry  to  him  at  West  Point,  of 
which  ho  was  commandant,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  following  patriotic  reply  that 
completely  silenced  the  insinuations  that  he 
was  disloyal.  The  letter  is  furnished  the 
Record  by  Mr.  Shoemaker  and  it  will  be 
especially  appropriate  for  Memorial  Day. 
Col.  Bowman  is  buried  in  Hollenback  Ceme- 
tery, as  is  his  son,  Capt.  Charles  S.  Bowman, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Capt.  Miles  D.  McAlester, 
both  of  the  United  States  Army: 
.  West  Point,  April  23,  1  SGI. —Charles  F. 
Ingham,  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  Esqrs. — Gentle- 
men: Yours  of  the  21st  inst.  is  this  moment  re- 
ceived and  I  hasten  to  reply.  I  need  hardly  tell 
any  one  in  Wilkes-Barre  what  my  opinion  is 
of  the  men  North  and  South,  who  have 
labored  for  years  with  the  avowed  purpose  "of 
destroying  our  glorious  Union,  the  one  sup- 
plying the  fuel  at  one  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  other  scattering  the  fire  broad- 
cast at  the  other,  until  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty  ail  over  the  country  are  involv- 
ed in  one  fearful  conflagration.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  express  in  the  strongest  language 
I  am  master  of  my  abhorrence  of  both.  I 
am  not  "a  prophet  or  the  son  oi  a  prophet," 
and  yet  my  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
temper  of  the  extremists.  North  and  South, 
showed  mo  long  ago  that  unless  something 
was  done  to  avert  it  our  present  difficulties 
were  inevitable.  Many  of  my  acquaintances 
in  Wilkes-Barre  can  testify  that  I  have  often 
predicted  it.  Innocent  persons  North  ami 
South  have  been  gradually  drawn  in  until 
the  separation  is  complete.  You  ask  wheth- 
or  I  "favor  tho  movement  of  tho  Southern 
people  in  their  war  against  our  glorious 
Union?"' 

I  answer  most  emphatically,  no. 

Seeing  tho  tendency  of  events,  I  have  on 
all  fitting  occasions,  in  private  circles,  en- 
deavored to  show  where  they  would  lead  and 
their  eflects  upon  the  country.  It  remains 
t"  be  seen  whether  my  t  pinions  were  right 
or  wrong.    There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 


the  result  will  bo  bloody  aud  disastrous  to 
both  parties. 

as  to  my  own  course  or  position  in  this 
unhappy  controversy,  I  have   no  hesitation 

in  declaring  it.  When  I  received  my  com- 
mission on  entering  the  army  I  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  noth- 
ing has  occurred  to  absolve  me  lroiu  that 
oath.  The  South  has  committed  an  act  of 
war  upon  the  government  I  have  sworn  to 
support,  and  duly,  my  oath  and  my  Inclina- 
tion demund  that  I  should  do  all  in  my  pow- 
er to  protect  tho  government  I  have  served 
for  forty  years,  aud  tho  glorious  Union  I 
love  because  it  is  the  dear  bought  inherit- 
ance of  our  fathers,  and  tho  cause  of  all  our 
prosperity,  national  greanoss  and  power. 
God  grant,  that  all  who  espouse  Its  cause 
may  labor  as  zealously  as  I  mean  to  do  for 
its  restoration.  That  any  man  can  stake 
w^here  his  brother  is  his  victim  with,  as  much 
indilference  as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  or  his 
natural  enemy,  I  do  not  believe,  bur,  that  this 
painful  duty  can  be  performed  and  faithfully 
when  the  prize  is  our  glorious  Union,  the 
eutire  unanimity  of  our  people,  and  my  own 
heart  tells  me. 

I  am  ready  to  renew  tho  oath  I  made  forty 
years  ago,  and  as  during  that  period  T  have 
done  my  duty  (not  always  pleasant)  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  lawful  superiors,  I  do  not 
despair  of  securing  their  approval  on  thi3 
occasion. 

Deny,  in  my  name,  emphatically,  any 
statement  inconsistent  with  the  above. 

With  my  thanks  for  the  kind  interest  you 
have  taken  in  writing  to  me,  believe  me, 
very  truly,  Your  friend, 

A.  H.  BowaiAX. 


A  Veteran  of  1  <Sl£  Hone. 

John  Menseh,  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
Plains  Township,  died  at  his  home  in  Miner's 
Mills,  on  Friday  last,  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  came  here  from  Northampton  County  at 
the  age  of  9  years,  and  has  lived  in  the  house 
where  he  died  over  since.  He  was  a  volun- 
teer soldier  In  the  war  of  1812,  and  was 
drawing  a  pension  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  leaves  a  son  and  two  daughters,  all  living 
at  Miner's  Mills  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity, 
and  was  beloved  by  all  his  neighbors,  as  was 
shown  by  the  largo  concourse  of  friends  at 
his  funeral  at  the  City  Cemetery  on  Sunday 
last.  He  sleeps  beside  his  aged  wife  who 
preceded  him  several  years  ago. 

The  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

Probably  the  oldest  person  in  Luzerne 
County  is  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sutton's  Creek, 
who  celebrated  his  99th  birthday  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  native  of  Or- 
ange County,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  living  in 
Luzerno  County  13  years. 
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GOOD  BYE,  OM)  8CAL.ES. 

A  '  "Landmark"  Keuiovcil  at  Lost  —  A  Few 
l'oltitM  About  tl«e>  Hcnles. 

The  hay  scales  that  were  removed  Juno  2 
from  opposite  the  store  of  Lewis  Brown, 
on  east  side  of  Public  Square,  were  put  in 
place  something  over  ilfty  years  ago  by  the 
Messrs.  J.  L.  and  L.  Butler,  who  had  them 
placed  there  to  accommodate  the  business  of 
the  steam  grist  mill,  which  was  built  some- 
where along  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirties. 
The  hay  ecalos  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
John  P.  Arndt  in  1S10  as  being  on  the  Square, 
were  an  entirely  different  affair  from  the 
modern  scale  just  removed.  Arndt's  scale 
was  fashioned  something  after  a  gigantic 
steelyard  scale,  with  a  long  boam,  and  ma- 
chinery to  lift  the  load  bodily  from  the 
ground.  Mr.  Arndt  left  Wilkes-Barre  about 
1820,  and  settled  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
After  his  removal  to  the  West 
•'Old  Michael"  occupied  the 

storeage  house  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Arndts,  which  stood  on  tne  river  bank  about 
opposite  the  E.  P.  Darling  residence  and 
was  general  weighmaster  for  the  town  until 
the  Butlers  set  the  scales  just  removed, 
which  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
style.  The  Arndt  scales  may  have  been 
located  on  tho  Square  in  1810,  but  if  they 
wore  they  did  not  remain  there  a  great  while, 
and  they  had  no  feature  in  common  with  the 
ones  just  removed,  aud  could  not  have  oc- 
cupied the  samo  place,  as  they  required  to 
be  operated  through  a  second  story  door  or 
window.  There  were  no  scales  on  the  Square 
at  the  time  the  Butlers  built  their  mill  on 
the  east  side,  facing  the  Square,  near  where 
the  Exchange  Hotel  stands. 

The  scales  just  removed  have  been  oper- 
ated up  to'  June  2  jointly  oy  Lewis 
Brown  and  the  Hillards,  who  own  them. 
The  receipts  averaged  about  a  dollar  a  day, 
at  25  cents  a  ton,  though  on  some  days  30  or 
40  tons  came  to  town. 

The  Leader  has  unearthed  the  folio  .ving 
with  reference  to  the  first  scales: 

The  fact  is  that  the  scales  were  first  al- 
lowed on  the  Square  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
old  borough  council  passed  July  7,  1610. 
There  were  present  at  the  meeting  Thomas 
Dyer,  Charles  Miner,  Geo.  Gaboon,  Enoch 
Ogden,  Isaac  Bowman  and  F.  Tracy,  the 
clerk.  The  ordinance  as  passed  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  John  P.  Arndt  hath  offered  for 
the  use  of  the  borough  his  hay  scaler  on  cer- 
tain conditions:  Be  it  ordained  that  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  August  next,  the 
hay  scales,  now  situate  on  the  Public  Square, 


shall  be  in  readiness  to  weigh  all  hay  that  may 
bo  brought  to  the  borough  for  sale. 

"Be  it,  ordained  that  the  town  council 
shall  annually  or  as  often  as  need  be,  appoint 

some  person  to  take  charge  of  the  bayscale3. 
and  that  he  shall  justly  and  truly  weigh  all 

hay  brought  to  the  scales  to,  be  weighed,  and 
he  shall  receive  for  every  1  ad  of  hay  weigh- 
ed the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  one-half  oi 
which  shall  go  to  John  P.  Arndt  for  the  use 
of  said  scales." 

It  is  added  that  in  case  the  weigher  takes 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  per  load  he  shall 
be  fned  four  dollars. 


.AWYUKB     PAY     T1MISUTE 


To  the  Memory  of  the  Kate  Hon.  8tenben 
Jenkins  —  A.  Meeting  of  the  Luzerno 
County  Bar  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Luzerne 
County  Bar  was  called  tor  Monday  morning* 
in  the  office  of  the  association  in  the  court 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  foimal 
action  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins. 
There  were  present:  Judge  Rice,  Judge 
Woodward,  Alexander  Farnham,  Hon.  John 
Lyi  eh,  W.  P.  Kyman,  Agib  Eicketts,  T.  R. 
Mai  tin,  C.  F.  Bohan,  George  T.  Troutman, 
Gustav  Hahn.  Mr.  Farnham  was  elected 
president,  and  Mr.  Hahn  secre  ary. 

Harry  Hakes  was  appointed  to  speak,  but 
in  his  absence  a  paper  from  his  pen  was 
read  by  Judge  Bice.  Mr.  Hakes  framed  the 
following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Jenkins: 

"Mr.  C'  airman:  Death  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  or  waiter  upon  the  convenience  or 
times  of  men.  Our  brother  has  enjoyed  his 
measure  of  days — three  score  and  ten  years. 
His  measure  of  usefulness  was  uncompleted  , 
and  we  may  truthfully  say,  death  found  him 
in  the  harness,  a  hard  worker,  a  ready  writer 
and  an  acuto  ob-erver  and  sound  thinker.  I 
have  often  urged  him  to  put  together  his  ex- 
tensive manuscripts  and  publish  such  a  rare 
and  philosophical  history  of  Wyoming  Valley 
as  we  have  never  yet  seen.  I  very  much  regret 
that  he  did  not  do  it,  for  the  facts  faithfully 
and  laboriously  gathered  by  him  during  two 
score  and  ten  years,  though  perhaps  not  lost 
to  us,  will  hardly  find  (without  him)  an  edi- 
tor to  do  the  subject  complete  justice.  Did 
he  think,  and  rightly,  too,  that  the  present 
generation  Is  too  much  abso-bed  in  their  or- 
dinary occupations  to  appreciate  his  iabors 
or  reward  him  tor  the  publication?  Steuben 
Jenkins  was  a  very  quiet  and  unpretentious 
man,  a  good  and  safe  counsellor,  an  honor- 
able, aye,  a  noble  man.  I  have  known  him 
many  years,  always  a  friend,  aud  genial  en- 
tertaining gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Be- 
fore his  brothers  of  tne  bar  I  need  not  allude 
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to  his  many  and  varied  accomplishments. 
These  were  well  known  to  us  all.  A  good 
man  has  fallen  and  ho  leaves  a  vacancy  iu 
our  midst  that  but  few  possess  the  measure 
of  good  qualifications  to  fill." 

Alexander  Farnham  briefly  reviewed  the 
life  of  Mr.  Jenkins  as  one  well  spent,  and 
shining  in  its  nobleness  and  worth  on  Ihe 
highest  plane.  He  referred  to  his  earner 
politically,  his  being  an  important  factor  in 
that  contentions  walk  of  life.  For  several 
terms  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
where  his  position  was  a  leading  one.  He 
was  a  good  lawyer  and  a  man  who  followed 
all  bis  life  energetically  and  successfully  its 
highest  traits.  He  delighted  in  the  study  of 
history,  especially  the  early  history  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  coupled  with  this  spent 
much  time  in  the  collection  of  relics. 

Mr.  Farnham  also  referred  to  his  literary 
.accomplishments  and  his  usefulness  to  the 
community  as  a  citizen  and  a  scholar. 

Judge  Eice  made  a  few  remarks  eulogistic 
of  his  career.  He  counted  him  as  a  valued 
friend  and  a  great  man. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  resolutions:  Hon.  Garriek  M. 
Harding,  Asa  11.  Brundage,  Hon.  John 
Lynch,  George  B.  Kulp  and  Dr.  Harry 
Hakes. 

In  order  to  allow  the  committee  time  to 
frame  resolutions  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  next  Monday  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


A  Coal  Land  Expert  I>ead. 

Edward  Dolph  died  at  his  home  in  Dun- 
more,  Lackawanna  County,  Friday,  April  4, 
after  an  illness  of  five  weeks.  Mr.  Dolph 
was  between  75  and  76  ye-ers  of  age.  He 
was  well  and  favorable  known  to  the  older 
citizens  of  this  city  and  county.  In  the 
early  40's  ho  was  deputy  recorder  of  deeds 
and  several  times  he  sought  to  be  the  candi- 
date for  prothonotary  "and  other  of  the 
county  offices.  He  was  an  extensive  manu- 
facturer of  lumborup  Spring  Brook,  and  at 
onetime  owned  several  thousand  acres  of 
timbered  land  in  that  heavily  timbered  re- 
gion. About  twenty-five  year?  a^o  he  moved 
from  Spring  Brook  to  the  residence  in  which 
he  lived  until  his  death.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  prospecting 
tor  mineral  and  timber  lands.  Perhaps 
more  than  one  half  of  the  last 
twenty  years  were  spent  in  the 
woods,  and  in  the  search  for  coal  and 
other  mineral  formations.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  no  man  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  (not  a  scientific  go  dogist)  who 
had  a  more  extended  or  accurate  knowledge 
°  the  coal  strata  north  of  Pittston,  than  Mr. 
'"'d'h.  His  judgment  of  coal  and 
n  inter  lands  was  continuously  sought 
6*t(jr.    He  was  conservative  and  cautious  in 


expressing  an  opinion,  and  when  acted  upon 
was  generally  found  to  bo  correct. 
His  knowledge  of  land  surveys  and  corners 
was  wonderful.  His  Information  of  govern- 
ing lines  and  corners,  as  given  to  the 
surveyors  in  tho  great  ejectment,  (ider  ot  al. 
against         Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 

tried  in  Lackawanna  County,  and 
afterwards  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  what  won  tho  verdict 
for  tho  defendant.  We  get  it  from 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  company  In  that 
suit,  who  spent  many  days  with  Mr.  Dolph, 
upon  tho  lines  in  dispute,  that  Mr.  Dolph's 
information  about  the  corners  and  lines  of 
the  different  tracts  for  miles  around  was 
certainly  marvelous. 

He  loved  nature.  He  loved  tho  woods,and 
was  happiest  when  among  them.  He  was 
not  only  temperate  in  his  habits,  but  a  Pro- 
hibitionist upon  constitutional  principles. 
He  /irmly  believed  in  the  motto,  "Touch  not, 
taste  not  and  handle  not,"  and  contributed 
freely  from  his  means,  and  by  precept  and 
example  tried  to  further  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. 

He  was  an  extensive  owner  of  coal  lands. 
The  Dolph  Coal  Co.,  near  Peckville. 
in  which  VY.  G.  Payne,  of  Kingston,  Isaac  P, 
Hand,  of  this  city,  and  E.  B.  St  urges,  of 
Scranton,  are  interested,  was  named  in  his 
honor.  He  leaves  a  widow,  one  son,  Ed- 
ward Dolph,  who  studied  law  in  this  city, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Luzerne 
County  Courts;  one  daughter,  the  wife  of 
William  G.  Robertson,  superintendent  of  the 
Dolph  Coal  Co.,  and  two  unmarried  daugh- 
ters. 

The  Truth  says  that  Mr.  Dolph  had  eight 
brothers  and  sisters.  Those  living  are  Moses 
Dolph,  of  St.  Louis;  Warren  Dolph,  of 
Moosie,  this  State;  Laura,  now  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Weidner,  of  Dunmore;  Polly  A.,  relict  of 
James  Meisner,  of  Philadelphia. 

Fence  Post  Advertlainc  fetHI    in  Vogue. 

NOTICE— Tho  military  roll  for  the  —  Ward, 
city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  has  been  filed  with  the 
county  commissioners,  wiere  the  .same  may  be 
examined  till  Saturday,  June  7,  1890,  the  day  ap- 
pointed tor  appeal.  S.  B.  Sturdevant, 
John  B.  Quick, 
Anning  Dilley, 

Wilkes-Barre,  June  2,  1800.  Assessors. 

The  Becobd  gives  place  to  the  above 
manuscript  notice,  which  is  posted  on  fences 
and  tree  boxes  around  tho  town,  after  tho 
fashion  of  the  days  when  there  wero  no 
printing  offices.  As  long  as  tho  authorities 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  proper  advertising, 
tho  Recobd  will  cheerfully  insert  these  mili- 
tary notices  giatis,  lest  outsiders  think  that 
WiikesBarre  is  perpetuating  the  custom  of 
1772,  in  posting  all  public  notices  against  the 
sign  tree  on  the  river  bank. 
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MOONOTiOGY. 

A  Correspondent  Furnishes  Some  Curious 
Polk  I«ore  nn«I  the  Record  Is  Desirous 
to  Receive  Further  Points  on  Uu>  Same 
Subject  —  I'rcMM  is    Aruun  •  . 

There  is  the  man  in  the  moon  and  the 
cow  that  jumped  over  it.  There  are  moon- 
stones and  moonworts. 

Poets  have  impersonated  ihe  moon  as 
Diana,  Luna,  Cynthia  and  the  Goddess  or 
Queen  of  Night.  Astronomers  have  been  so 
interested  in  this  Satellite  of  ours  as  to  be 
able  to  inform  us  that  it  is  not  inhabited  and 
to  give  us  the  exact  time  of  its  quarterly 
phases  and  its  eclipses  and  to  calculate  its 
effect  upon  the  tides,  Medical  men  have 
given  us  such  terms  as  lunacy  and  moon- 
eyed.  In  heraldry  we  have  the  crescent  and 
in  architecture  we  have  the  meniscus.  The 
movable  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  church  are 
controlled  by  the  moon,  and  important  days 
of  societies  are  fixed  by  her  phases,  such  as 
St.  John's  Day  and  the  meetings  of  the 
secret  society  of  Red  Men.  The  months 
are  either  lunar  or  calendar.  All 
around  us  controlling  the  daily 
lifo,  health  aud  occupation  of  a  multitude 
of  our  people  is  the  moon  lore.  People  plant, 
and  reap  under  its  influences,  they  foretell 
the  weather,  and  oth-'r  coming  events  by  its 
signs,  and  perhaps  nothing  is  of  quite  so 
much  importance  to  them  as  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  its  changes  upon  men,  animals  and 
plants. 

The  observations  of  people  will  be  prob- 
ably found  arranged  under  one  of  the  follow- 
ing heads. 

1,  Pointing  up  or  down. 

2,  Time  of  changes  during  the  day. 

8,  Zodiacal  signs,  or  signs  of  the  man  in 
the  almanac. 

4,  Position  in  horizon,  as  high  or  low. 

5,  Atmospheric  appearances,  as  rings  or 
halos. 

G,  Quarterly  phases,  as  waxing  or  waning, 
old  or  new. 

7,  Whether  new  moon  is  seen  over  right  or 
left  shoulder. 

8,  Effect  of  moonshine  t*pon  persons  asleep. 

9,  The  meaning  of  harvest  moon,  hunters' 
moon,  and  honey  moon. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  signs  which 
I  have  heard  related: 

A  cold  moon  lies  high  in  the  horizon,  or 
far  north. 

Good  events  grow  better  and  bad  ones 
worse  if  happening  in  the  new  of  the  moon. 

A  new  moon  happening  when  the  sign  is 
"in  the  fish"  indicate.-  coming  wet  weather. 

It  is  best  to  cut  hair  in  the  new  of  the 
moon  and  brush  in  old  of  the  moon. 


If  fence  posts  are  set  when  the  moon 
points  down  they  will  stay  down,  while  if 
done  when  the  moon  points  up  they  will 
back  up  out  of  the  ground. 

When  the  moon  lies  on  her  back  it  is  a  sign 
of  dry  weather. 

If  one  butchers  In  the  old  of  the  moon, 
the  meat  will  shrivel  in  the  tub  and  frying 
pan. 

A  ring  around  the  moon  is  a  sure  sign  of 
foul  weather. 

Plant  cabbage  when  the  sign  is  in  the  head 
and  the  heads  will  be  large  and  solid. 

If  the  first  snow  be  in  the  new  of  the  moon 
it  is  a  sign  of  a  severe  winter  ahead. 

The  nearer  the  moon  changes  to  midnight 
the  fairer  the  weather  will  be  for  a  week. 

No  sailor  will  sleep  In  the  moonlight  for 
fear  of  color  blindness  or  cataract  of  the 
eyes  and  no  good  nurse  will  allow  the  baby, 
to  sleep  with  the  moon  on  its  face  for  the 
same  reason. 

All  kinds  of  fits  come  on  worse  with  the 
changes  of  the  moon  and  so  does  nose  blewd. 

Now,  if  you  can  refer  me  to  any  other  such 
sayings  I  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


A))K«nt    From    VVIIkcs-Hnrre    Sixty    Years. 

'  Editok  Kecokd:  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  mon  are  living  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  to-day  who  attended  school  at  the  old 
academy  61  years  ago.  Strange  to  say,  the 
principal  of  that  institution  at.  the  time 
mentioned,  is  still  living.  His  recent  gift  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  to  Williams  College 
speaks  volumes  for  the  salaries  formerly 
paid  Wilkes-Barre  teachers.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Abram  Talcott,  ot  Guilford,  Conu.:  "I  feel 
quite  an  interest  in  the  Wyoming  Va'iey.  I 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  there  in  my  early 
days  (in  182S-9),  and  have  pleasant  re- 
membrances of  my  residence  there  as 
principal  of  the  academy  in  Wilkes  Barre, 
but  I  have  not  been  there  -Ince  lS5y.  The 
little  village  has  become  a  big  city." 

Miner's  Alii  Is,  Pa.  g.  w.  g. 


First   WllUew-Hnrre  Mubller*  Killed. 

Tiiere  were  left.  at.  the  Record  office  on 
May  30,  two  crosses  of  houejsimkles,  laurel 
and  ferns,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
first  two  soldier  boys  from  Wilk<-s-Barre 
who  lest  their  lives  in  the  war.  Lewis  A. 
McDerrnott  and  James  Dtlley,  both  were 
members  of  Co.  D,  Gist  Regiment,  P.  V.,  aud 
both  were  killed  at  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  lb&l. 
Their  graves  are  unknown. 
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W.    R.    MAFFET    DEAD. 

He  I'a«N«K  Away  nt  iho  A«e  of  7!>  Years— 

A   l>lMi!i<ruf.»<lie<l   Knpc'neer  (linne, 

The  public  has  been  aware  for  some  days 
that  William  B.  Maffet  has  been  seriously  111 
and  on  Saturday,  Juno  14,  the  end  camo. 
His  Illness  was  not  the  result  of  any  par- 
ticular disease,  so  far  as  could  be  learned, 
but  was  due  to  a  general  failure  of  the  vital 
forces.  He  had  been  unconsious  for  several 
days  and  passed  away  painlessly  and  with- 
out a  struggle.  Mr.  Maftot  was  born  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  March  29,  1S17,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  oldest  native  of  this  city. 
There  are  many  others  older  but  they  were 
not  born  in  Wilkes-Barre.  No  brothers  or 
t-istors  survive  him  except  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Miner,  who  is  a  half-sister. 

Only  a  week  ago  he  was  out  driving  and 
was  contemplating  a  trip  West  for  his  health 
and  lo  visit  his  children.  While  he  was 
planning  the  trip  one  of  his  daughters,living 
in  Chicago,  came  East,  and  it  was  part  of  his 
plan  to  return  with  her  and  afterward  to 
visit  her  other  chlldien  farther  West,  when 
taken  with  his  last  illness. 

Mr.  Mafiet  was  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Adelia  West,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
his  second  Anna  Middleton.  The  latter  sur- 
vives him.  There  were  uo  children  from  the 
second  marriage,  but  from  the  first  eight 
children  survive.  These  are  Ann  Eliza,  wife 
of  Trustian  Connell,  of  Kiowa,  Kan.;  Rosalie 
West,  wife  of  Lathan  W.  Jones,  of  L&ngford, 
Col.;  Martha  Maffet,  who  lives  at  home; 
Ruth  Ross,  wife  of  the  well  known  engineer, 
Horace  Bee,  of  New  York;  George  West 
Matlet,  of  Anthony,  Kan.,  publis  her  of  a 
newspaper;  Addle,  wife  of  Geo.  W.  Ramage, 
of  Chicago;  Sarah  Covell,  married  last  win- 
ter to  Lieut  Charles  J,  Stevens,  U.  S.  A., 
now  stationed  at  Fort  McKlnney,  Wyoming 
Ter.;  Wm.  R.  Maffet,  Jr.,  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Oregon. 

He  has  always  resided  in  Wilkes-Barre  and 
he  has  beeu  an  important  factor  in  many 
enterprises  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  com- 
munity's welfare.  Those  who  have  known 
him  only  during  the  last  dozen  years,  when 
he  was  in  comparative  retirement,  are  not 
aware  that  he  was  a  brilliant  civil  e.  gineer 
and  that  various  commercial  highway-*  were 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Maffet.  He  super- 
vised the  extension  of  the  North 
R  ranch  Canal,  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1856.  He  was  originator  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Coalville  Street  rail- 
way and  for  some  years  has  derived  a  com- 
fortable competency  in  the  shape  of  royalties 
from  lands  leased  to  the  Hanover  Coal  Co. 
Ho  was  the  projector,  builder  and  at  the 
f'me  of  his  death  the  chief  owner  of  the 
Water  works  at  Honesdale.  The  gravity 
r°ad  at  Mauch  Chunk,  now  famous  as  the 


Switchback,  was  engineered  by  him.  He 
has  also  been  identified  with  important  sur- 
veys for  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  last  dozen  year.-;  or  bo  be 
has  not  been  largely  Identified  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  but  has  soughl  the 
quiet  of  a  congenial  home  circle.  He  was  a 
good  business  man  v.Mti  nearly  all  of  the 
many  local  industries  that  have  sprung  up 
here  of  late  years  have  been  aided  by  him 
when  subscriptions  of  stock  wore  solicited. 
He  recognized  the  new  commercial  life  that 
has  sprung  up  and  aided  it  as  far  as  lay  In 
his  power. 

Although  Mr.  Maffet  never  sought  prefer- 
ment, he  served  two  terms  as  councilman  of 
this  city. 

Mr.  Mallet  was  fond  of  recalling  early 
days,  and  every  newspaper  man  can  testify 
that  he  was  always  accessible  when  informa- 
tion was  sought  concerning  the  past. 
His  well  stored  memory  aided  in  many  an 
emergency  when  every  other  channel  seemed 
closed.  But  be  always  shrank  from  making 
himself  prominent  and  on  occasions  when 
be  was  returning  from  extensive  travels  a 
reporter  could  hope  for  little  more  than  a 
mere  personal  item  of  a  line  or  two.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  character  and 
will  bo  greatly  missed.  During  the  panic  of 
1873  he  became  seriously  involved  by  reason 
of  having  endorsed  for  his  friends  and  he 
was  urged  to  save  himself  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  bankrupt  Jaw,  but  he  firmly 
refused  and  was  subsequently  able  to  meet 
his  liabilities  in  full. 

Mr.  Mallet's  father,  Samuel  Maffet,  (father 
of  John  Maffet,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,) 
was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Susquehanna 
D-mocrat,  which  was  long  the  organ  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  county,  anil  was 
established  in  1810.  He  had  previously 
learned  the  printing  trade  in  Philadelphia 
with  John  Rinns,  the  eminent  jurist,  and 
author  of  "Rums'  Justice."  Samuel  Maffet 
held  the  offices  of  prothonotary,  clerk  of  the 
courts,  and  recorder  in  Luzerne  County. 
Samuel  Mallet  married  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Gen.  William  Ross,  and  atter  his  death  she 
married  Elisha  Atherton.  They  had  one 
child,  Eliza  Ross  Atherton,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Minor. 


FUNK  It  AI,    OF    MR.     MAFFET. 


Impressive  Services  nt  Ills  Hnn<t»«oinf»  Keyt- 
dence  on  North  River  Street. 

A  large  number  of  the  old  friends  of  Mr. 
Maffet,  many  of  whom  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  business  relations,  together  with 
many  who  know  him  merely  as  an  acquaint- 
ance, gathered  at  his  beautiful  home  on 
North  River  Street  Tuesday  afternoon  at  5 
o'clock  to  see  his  face  again  before  being 
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hidden  forovor  and  hear  those  soloma  words 
of  eulogy,  hope  and  comfort  .spoken  over  the 
remains  of  those  who  have  lived  a  useful  life 
and  havo  fought  a  good  fight.  They  were 
sorrowful  faces  that  greeted  the  friends  as 
singly  and  by  twos  and  threes  they  stopped 
Into  the  hall.  There  were  no  familiar  greet- 
ings, happy  looks  of  welcome  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bereaved  household.  Instead 
there  were  bowed  heads  and  tearful 
eyes.  To  the  left,  in  the  music  room,  lay 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  coal  operator, 
reposing  In  a  handsome  black  cloth  casket, 
Upon  it  were  a  few  tributes,  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  a  miniature  sheaf  of  wheai.  and  two 
large  ferns.  The  face  of  the  dead  retained 
the  expression  of  life,  and  the  closed  eyelids 
was  the  only  indication  that  those  who  filed 
past  the  bier  were  not  recognized.  The  fea- 
tures bore  no  trace  of  the  suffering  Mr.  Maf- 
fet  endured.  They  rather  looked  as  If  he  had 
lain  him  down  to  rest. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Jones  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden.  Mr. 
Jones  in  a  brief  address  alluded  to  the  de- 
ceased as  having  borne  three  score  years  and 
t  n  and  fulfilled  the  trust  of  a  useful  and 
good  life.  A  quartet  from  St. 
Stephen's— Miss  Pra?torius  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
and  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Lloyd — sang  beau- 
tifully a  requiem  chant,  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee"  and  "Abide  With  Me."  A  few  minutes 
before  six  the  pall  bearers  left  the  room  and 
the  friends  were  assigned  to  carriages.  The 
pall  bearers  were  A.  T.  MeCllntock,  Hon.  L. 
D.  Shoemaker,  Rk-hard  Sharpe,  N.  Butter. 
W.  W.  Loomis  and  R.  J.  Flick.  The  carriers 
were  Allan  H.  Dickson,  Charles  P.  Hunt,  F. 
V.  Rockafellow,  Jerome  G.  Miller,  S.  L. 
Brown  and  Major  Charles  Conyngham.  The 
ladies  did  not  accompany  the  remains  to 
Hollenback  Cemetery. 

OVKR  A  HUNDRED  YEAKS  OLD. 

Death  of  n  Scranton  Muti  at  a  Remarka- 
ble Age. 
[Daily  Record,  May  30.] 
John  D.  Curran,  aged  one  hundred  and 
four  years,  died  Wednesday  morning  at  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Patrick  J.Boyle, 
on  Pig  Street,  says  the  Scranton  Truth.  Mr. 
Curran  was  born  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  in 
3780,  in  the  townland  where  Gen.  Montgom- 
ery, of  American  revolutionary  fame,  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  Mr.  Curran  was  a  man 
In  his  youthful  davs  of  powerful  stature  and 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  ill  until  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  his  death.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  '48  movement  in  Ireland 
aud  was  a  compatriot  of  John  Dillon, 
Richard  Gavin  Dully,  John  Mitchell  and 
other  prominent  Irishmen  of  those  times. 
For  participating  in  this  movement  he  was 


exiled  to  America  and  slneo  then  resided  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  remembered  the  landing 
of  the  French  in  1797  at  Kilala,  and  when  In 
conversation  with  the  acquaintances  he  l<  >ved 
to  tell  of  the  incident  that  occurred  before 
and  after  the  arrival  of  the  friendly  fleet  and 
the  ovation  tendoredto  the  soldiers  and  mar- 
ines. Several  son.*  survive  him  and  reside  In 
Carbon  County.  His  wife  died  a  few  years 
ago,  aged  100  years. 

Mr.  Curran  was  a  man  who  had  lived  a 
temperate  life,  creditable  to  himself  and  the 
land  of  his  birth.  It  was  his  prayer  night, 
noon  and  morning  for  a  half  century  that  ho 
might,  live  to  see  Ireland  "great,  glorious 
and  free"  from  English  tyranny,  He  was 
well  educated  in  the  Irish  language.  His 
remains  will  be  talo-n  to  Braver  Meadow  on 
Saturday  morning  for  interment. 

A  FEW   REMINISCENCES 

Called  to  IHim!  by   the    Death  of  Mrs.  An- 
hucueer. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mary  Auhaeusor  took 
place  from  her  late  residence  Wednesday 
afternoon,  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge.  A 
largo  number  of  friends  listened  to  the  tri- 
bute that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
pastor.  The  following  rnemorios  called  up 
by  her  death  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George 
Urquhart: 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Anhaeuser  ended 
an  earthly  pilgrimage  of  nearly  ninety- 
three  years.  About  half  of  that  time 
was  spont  in  widowhood.  In  her  death  a 
lint  is  severed  that  joined  the  present  to 
delightful  memories  of  the  past.  She  was 
the  wife  of  a  most  estimable  and  godly 
man,  who  half  a  century  ago  was  officially 
prominent  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  association  with  Oristus  Collins,  W.  C. 
Gildersleove  and  John  O.  Baker.  Few 
churches  could  claim  the  guidance,  assis- 
tance and  religious  influence  of  such  men, 
and  in  their  death  the  church,  community 
find  their  families  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss.  The  spirit  of  goodness  is  ever  the 
same,  but  these  men  fulfilled  their  purpose 
by  doing  the  will  of  him  in  whose  likeness 
they  were  formed.  Virtuous  susceptibility 
was  a  distinctive  trait  of  them  ail,  and  they 
found  in  religion  the  support  that  upheld 
their  courage  and  directed  their  daily  work 
in  life.  Their  social  intercourse  was 
marked  with  an  air  of  good  tasto  and  refine- 
ment, and  we  cherish  their  memories  for  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love  that  guided  them 
and  bound  ihein  together.  Their  chief 
consolation  was  the  hope  of  future  union 
aud  heavenly  recognition,  and  the  light  of 
such  sunshine  in  this  lite  not  only  lightens 
the  traveler's  heavy  load,  but  cheers  and 
strengthens  him  to  bear  it. 
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JOINED  HER  HUSBAND  SO  BOON. 

Death  of  Mrs    OhIpIi  K.  Wright  »l  I>o>les- 
totvn. 

A  brief  telegram  announced  to  the  rela- 
tives in  this  city  April  29,  that  Mrs,  Caleb 
E.  Wright,  of  Doylestown,  was  dead;  that 
she  died  during  the  night.  The  wires  could 
have  conveyed  no  sadder  intelligence  to  her 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  this  city 
than  this,  that  she  was  dead.  Grieved  and 
greatly  depressed  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, which  occurred  but  a  fewwefks  ago, 
she  gave  way  to  a  sorrow  that  robbed  life  of 
its  content  and  happiness  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  opening  the  way  to  the 
tomb,  to  join  her  husband. 

Her  illness,  which  was  but  of  a  few  da3s' 
duration,  excited  no  serious  apprehensions 
until  within  a  short  time  before  her  demise. 
Mrs.  Wright's  nmiden  name  was  Phoebe 
Ann  Fell,  and  she  wes  joined  in  marriage  to 
her  husband  April  30,  1838,  at  Doylestowu. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Amos  Fell,  who  for 
many  years  lived  in  Fittston.  She  was  born 
in  Bucks  County  and  for  some  years  lived  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  having  moved  from  here  in 
1876.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  J.  Gilling- 
ham  Fell,  who  was  a  largely  interested 
member  of  the  coal  firm  of  Ario  Pardee  & 
Co.,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  ex- 
tensively into  the  development  of  mining  in 
the  Hazleton  region.  His  son,  John  R.  Fell, 
is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 

Two  sons  survive  their  parents — Wilson 
Wright,  who  lives  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Warren  Wright,  who  resided  in  the  home- 
stead at  Doylestown.  The  blow  to  the  latter 
will  be  unusually  severe,  as  during  his  ill- 
ness he  has  daily  been  blessed  with  his 
mother's  comforting  presence. 

Deceased  was  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Guthrie, 
Mrs.  Josephine  Hillman,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Graeme,  J.  Ridgway  Wright  and  George 
R.  Wright,  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  Wright  will  be  remembered  for  the 
extreme  loving  kindness  that  marked  her  in 
the  family  circle  and  in  her  association  with 
friendfc— a  quality  that  shines  farthest  be- 
yond the  sombre  shadows  east  by  the  mantle 
of  death  and  lives  longest  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  admire  the  highest  and  best  in 
life.  She  was  a  woman  of  groat  intelligence, 
highly  educated  and  possessed  a  cultured 
mind.  To  be  in  her  society  was  a  pleasure 
often  sought  by  her  friends  and  an  opportun- 
ity always  cheerfully  extended. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  Thursday 
morning  at  11  o'clock,  with  interment  at 
poylestown. 


DEATH    OF    MISS    PHOEBE    THOMAS. 


A    8Hf-5ni't*lficlng  Wonnau    I'simmcm    lo    Her 
Final  Heat. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Phoebe  Thomas 
will  be  pained  to  learn  that,  site  died  Thurs- 
day, Juno  26,  a  few  minutes  before  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  at  the  residence  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Thomas,  on  Franklin  Street. 
Miss  Thomas  was  for  twelve  years  a  devoted 
missionary  teacher  and  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  establishing  the 
kindergarton  system  of  teaching.  The 
school  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Missionary  Board  of  the  Presbytorian 
Church,  but  was  maintained  by  Miss 
Thomas  at  her  own  expense.  A  few 
years  ago  her  health  began  failing  her  in  the 
Southern  clime  and  the  seeds  of  consump- 
tion were  sown  in  her  system.  About  a 
year  ago  she  came  home,  intending  soon  to 
return,  but  eo  firmly  had  the  disease  fastened 
itself  upon  her,  so  quick  was  its  course,  that 
when  the  time  came  for  her  to  sail  she  was 
greatly  enfeebled  and  was  obliged  to 
remain.  Her  illness  was  characterized  by 
the  most  intense  suffering,  and  for  months 
she  has  been  unable  to  lie  down,  day  or 
night.  Every  motion  of  her  body  racked 
her  with  pain.  the  inflammatory 
process  of  the  disease  having  invaded 
the  shoulder  joints  and  made  it 
necessary  to  bind  her  arms  to  her 
body.  She  was  a,  sister  of  Isaac  M. 
Thomas,  of  this  city,  and  a  niece  of  William 
P.  Miner.  The  appended  sketch  Is  con- 
densed from  an  article  furnished  the  Record 
by  Dr.  George  Urquhart: 

The  past  is  memorable  for  the  lessons  it 
teaches  and  an  experience  of  unusual  inter- 
est to  us  is  the  heroic,  charitable  and  mag- 
nanimous example  of  Miss  PhOr.be  Rothrock 
Thomas,  of  this  city,  whose  early  life  bore 
much  promise  of  good,  and  culminated  in 
devoting  her  gratuitous  activities  and  use- 
fulness to  kindergarten  instruction  in  a 
foreign  land. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Ellen 
ThomHS,  and  granddaughter  of  Charles 
Miner,  the  veiorab  e  and  renowned  autnor 
of  the  History  of  Wyoming. 

She  relinquished  the  comforts  of  a  happy 
home  life  to  disseminate  the  blessings  of 
religion  and  virtue,  that  the  less  favored 
Brazilian  might  be  taught  the  benign  and 
elevating  effects  of  the  highest  civilization, 
to  offer  his  prayers  to  the  oniy  true  God,  and 
learn  the  way  of  salvation  through  redeem- 
ing mercy. 

She  early  displayed  a  taste  for  those  ele- 
vated subjects  which  gave  a  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  devotion   and  the   ardor  with 


so 
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whieb'she  desired  a  preparation  for  the  divine 
enjoyments  of  a  future  world  was  incon- 
ceivably groat, 

She  enjoyed  every  means  of  cultivation 
furnished  by  the  general  knowledge,  practi- 
cal ^ood  sense  and  liberaJ  taste  of  tho  home 
circle,  where  also  she  imbibed  her  habitual 
dread  of  literary  affectation,  and  her  love  of 
all  that  is  practical  ana  important  in  every 
day  lite. 

She  needed  no  borrowed  shades  nor  any 
reflected  lights  to  determine  or  illumine  her 
path,  and  moving  in  her  own  grandeur,  the 
lustre  of  her  virtues  remained  untarnished 
by  the  unsullied  purity  of  her  excellent 
mind. 

To  a  mature  prudence  she  united  a  sound 
judgment,  a  good  temper  and  her  excellent 
understanding  discovered  that,  true  religion 
alone  imparted  solid  pleasures  in  life  and 
yielded   the  greatest  comforts  In  death. 

And  that  which  crowns  her  name  with 
most  resplendent  and  imperishable  honors 
was  her  choice  and  determination  to  devo  e 
her  best  energies  to  the  noblest  Christian 
efforts,  and  beat  to  a  distant  land  the  pre- 
cepts of  divine  truth  which  she  adorned  by 
an  unblemished  lite.  Her  missionary  spirit 
had  its  foundation  in  her  religious  constitu- 
tion, rather  than  in  a  natural  propensity  to 
follow  in  the  hazardous  windings  of  an  un- 
trodden path. 

Iters  was  a  real  benevolence  towards  man- 
kind, tho  legitimate  effect  and  tendency  of  a 
pure  Christian  influence  upon  a  soul  lighted 
from  above,  and  under  the  impelling  influ- 
ence of  love  shed  abroad  in  the  heart.  "Such 
love  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  Christian's 
character,  and  burns  with  a  steadiness 
which  shows  that  it  is  fed  with  an  inextin- 
guishable material. 

In  early  life  she  was  the  subject  of  serious 
impressions,  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
her  Christian  life,  and  the  uniform  piety  and 
seriousnoss  of  her  mind  is  forcibly  displayed 
by  her  social  preferences,  her  meekness  and 
humility. 

The  circumstances  of  the  age  show  that 
the  field  of  foreign  missions  needs  generosity 
in  pecuniary  contributions,  yet  in  men  and 
not  in  money  the  deficiency  is  greatest  and 
most  distressing. 

Miss  Thomas's  personal  preferences  and 
and  consciousness  of  power  dominated  over 
tho  claims  of  ordinary  philanthropic 
enterprises,  and  she  believed  herself  called 
called  to  a  wider  sphere  of  action. to  atsist 
In  the  inauguration  of  reforms  in  educational 
processes,  to  aid  in  the  elevation 
of       the  ignorant         and        degraded, 

to  tho  improvement  of  their  social 
surroundings,  and  to  the  organization  of 
schools  for  their  instruction. 

It  was  therefore  a  noblo  act,  most  certainly 
worthy  of  the    highest   commendation,    for 


Miss  Thomas  to  voluntarily  join  her  services 
with  the  heroic  band  who  for  years  have 
been  struggling  with  the  darkness  and 
enmity  of  unbelieving  and  Irreligious 
minds,  the  powerful  influence  of  caste, 
the  degrading  doctrines  of  heathenism  in  re- 
lation to  the  future  life,  and  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  tho  gr.  neral  condition,  the  depres- 
sion, and  wret.hodness  of  vice  and  ignor- 
ance. 

Asa  consequence  of  this  voluntary  offering 
many  a  Brazilian  household  owes  tho  deepest 
thankfulness  to  Miss  Thomas  for  having 
quietly  helped  to  organize  their  schools, 
and  modify  tho  routine  of  ancient  venerated 
and  fruitless  customs.  Nor  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  important  duties,  is  it  found 
that  a  sense  of  life's  deeper  realities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  an  Interest  in  foreign 
educational  work,  are  hostile  to  those  gentJe 
womanly  qualities  that  make  the  delight  of 
companionship. 

Her  personal  character  was  retiring,  ami- 
able, exemplary,  and  charitable.  Unpreten- 
tious, and  not  seeking  a  re<  ord  in  tho'liteiary 
history  of  her  time,  sho  lived  to  show  that 
womanly  ability  in  educational  pur- 
suits obtain  resp*  ct  and  observ- 
ance, as  sincerely  and  leadlly 
as  pure  womanly  character  commands  rever- 
ence and  affection. 

She  had  given  twelve  years  of  her  care  and 
influence  to  her  Brazilian  school  when  fail- 
ing health  necessitated  her  retirement. 

Since  her  return  homo  her  strength  has 
constantly  and  gradually  declined,  and  fully 
conscious  of  her  approaching  dissolution 
she  has  endured  great  suffering  uncomplain- 
ingly. She  was  reconciled  to  the  will  of  her 
Heavenly  Father;  her  spirit  of  devotion  in 
an  eminent  degree  showed  her  fertility  of 
mind,  her  purity  of  taste  and  her  friendship 
for  missionary  companions,  Rev.  J.  Beatty 
Howell  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Day.  who  are  ex- 
pected soon  to  leturn  to  their  native  home 
aud  friends. 


Death  of  I»r    C  II.  Wilson. 

The  sad  news  reached  Plymouth  July  1 
by  telegram  to  O.  M.  Lance  that  a  former 
townsman,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  had  died 
of  consumption  al  his  home  in  Nebraska 
City,  whither  ho  removed  a  year  or  two  ago 
to  join  his  brother,  Co).  William  L.  Wilson, 
president  of  a  hank  there.  Dr.  Wilson  was 
a  little  past  50  years  of  ago,  and  leaves  a 
wife,  four  daughters  and  a  sou.  He  whs  a 
native  of  Berwick,  and  served  as  amrgeon 
during  tho  late  war.  Subsequently  he  was 
appointed  on  Gov.  Hoyt'n  stair  He  graduated 
in  medicine  from  the  old  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia,  in  IS.VT,  and  practiced 
many  years  in  Plymouth.  During  the  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  fever  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  one  of  tho  most  active  practitioners  in 
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combating  the  malady,  and  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  establishing  the  fever  hos- 
pital. He  wa*  a  member  of  the  Luzoino 
County  Medical  Society,  and  went  West  on 
account  of  falling  health.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Wilson,  a  distinguished 
pioneer  doctor  in  Luzerne  and  Columbia 
Counties. 

DEATH  OF  RFCBEN  DOWNING. 

Th©  Ag»d  Citly«n  Pa*s*H  Away  After 
Hevere  &nfierlng-8ketch  of  Ills  ©iicces^- 
fiil  Career. 

One  by  one  the  old  settlers  are  stepping 
into  the  other  world,  and  their  sons  and 
grandsons  are  taking  up  life's  work  where 
they  leave  oil'.  Death  has  carried  away  a 
large  number  of  Wllkes-Barre's  old  residents 
in  recent  months.  Reuben  Downing  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  progressive 
of  these  men  who  grew  up  with  this  city  and 
enhanced  by  their  liberality  and  personal  ef- 
forts its  material  prosperity.  For  some 
weeks  he  had  been  confined  to  his  beautiful 
home  on  South  Washington  Street  with  a 
complication  of  diseases.  Gradually  they 
took  firmer  hold  upon  his  system,  defying 
the  skill  of  physician  and  the  kind  minis- 
tering of  family  and  friends,  and  June  18, 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock  the  patient  sufferer 
closed  his  eyes  for  the  last  long  sleep.  To 
one  who  endured  pain  so  continuous  and 
severe,  death  is  a  welcome  relief,  and  so  it 
was  with  Mr.  Downing.  He  died  hearing 
upon  his  countenance  traces  of  the  affliction 
which  racked  his  physical  powers  for  five 
months,  until  they  could  no  longer  stand 
the  strain.  As  he  steps  from  the  arena  of 
life  there  is  cioeed  one  of  those  careers  made 
only  by  those  who  are  called  prominent  and 
useful  citizens,  successful  in  life  and  univer- 
sally mouraen  in  death. 

Reuben  Downing  was  born  in  the  town- 
ship of  Hanover.  Luzerne  County,  on  the 
lGth  day  of  February,  1822,  and  was  68  years 
of  age.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Bateman  Down- 
ing, descended  of  an  old  New  England 
family.  Re  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer  for  many  years,  was  deputy  sheriff 
under  William  Koons  and  also  under  Gideon 
W.  Palmer,  and  was  also  a  candidate  for 
sheriff  against  Abram  Drum  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  about  one  hundred  votes.  He  was 
also  prothonotary  of  Luzerne  County,  hav- 
ing received  the  appointmeat  from  Governor 
Pollock  in  1855  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Anson  Curtis.  He  was  one  of 
the  auditors  of  this  county  for  three  years, 
and  under  Governor  Geary  was  commission- 
ed one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  Han- 
over Township;  during  the  civil  war  was 


treasurer  oi  the  bounty  fund  of  Hanover  pnd 
one  of  the  deputy  provost  marshals  of  the 

Twelfth  Congressional  District,  and 
also  hold  the  office  of  school  di- 
rector in  his  township  for  many 
years.  In  1870  he  began  looking  filter  the 
lands  and  farms  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Co.,  and  upon  the  puicha.se  of 
that  company's  lands  by  the  Lehigh  & 
Y/ilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  in  the  year  1874,  the 
date  of  its  organization,  he  was  made  the 
real  e3late  agent  of  the  latter  company, 
which  position  ho  has  filled  ever  since  with 
groat  credit  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
company,  whose  interests  he  guarded  with 
the  best  of  care. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  director 
and  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  director 
in  the  Crystal  Spring  and  Hanover 
Water  Companies,  vice  president  oi  the 
Hazard  Manufacturing  Co.,  manager  and 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Paddy's  Run 
Bridge  Co.  at  Shickshinuy,  a  member  of  the 
Wilkee-Barre  Airnory  Association  and  presi- 
dent  of  the  Hanover  Cemetery  Association. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of 
the  board  of  directory  of  the  Third  School 
District,  which  position  ho  filled  with  ability. 

Mr.  Downing  accumulated  considerable 
property  in  this  city,  beirg  the  owner  of  one- 
half  the  First  National  Bank  building, 
Brown's  book  store  block,  the  building  on 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Washington 
Streets  occupied  by  A.  Gotthold,  the  stables 
kept  by  George  Guinnip  and  Harry  Posten, 
the  propei tv  where  he  lived,  and  probably 
the  best  farm  in  the  county,  consisting  of 
about  78  acres. 

Mr.  Downing  married,  in  1844,  Nancy 
Miller,  daughter  of  the  late  Barnet  and  Mary 
Miller,  of  Hanover  Township,  who  survives 
him  His  death  comes  peculiarly  hard  to 
her,  as  for  some  weeks  she  has  been  confined 
to  her  room  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  Two 
children  also  survive — Burton  Downing,  a 
young  attorney  and  business  man,  of  this 
city,  and  Miss  Martha,  who  lives  at  home. 

Mr.  Downing  was  one  of  those  meD  who 
start  in  the  battle  of  life  without  money  and 
by  hard  work,  thrift  and  industry,  forge 
themselves  to  the  front  rank  of  busi- 
ness men  and  gain  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  world's  goods.  Ho  was  emi- 
nently a  self-made  man.  His  keen  judg- 
ment, which  served  him  with  unerring 
fidelity,  was  looked  to  by  many  who  were 
undecided  when  weighty  considerations 
were  before  them.  This  qualification  fitted 
him  admirably  for  the  responsible  position 
he  held.  His  investments  were  made  care- 
fully and  yielded  profitably  and  he  died  one 
of  the  wealthy  men  of  this  city.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  hlra. 
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FUNERAL  OF  RBIJBEN  DOWNING. 

The  Cast*  el  Covered  With  Henuiiful  Floral 

liet.?i,».h    i\ti    THbulrw    From     Friend*    and 
Relatives. 

When  the  sorrowing  friends  and  relatives 
entered  the  parlor  in  the  residence  of  the 
late  Reuben  Downing  on  Satuiday  at  1 
o'clock,  to  hear  the  last  words  spoken  over 
bis  lifeless  clay,  their  eyes  rested  upon  the 
most  beautiful  floral  tributes  from  those  who 
mourn  his  loss.  The  solemnity  of  those 
gathered  together  as  their  e\es  rested  upon 
the  casket  was  the  only  suggestion  of  death 
The  flowers  breathed  of  a  life,  the  speaker 
referred  to  a  life  to  which  death  is  but  the 
entrance  door.  The  decorations  were  placed 
about  the  room  in  convenient  places  and 
combined  the  prettiest  of  roses  and  other 
cut  flowers. 

On  the  casket  rested  a  very  pretty  design 
from  the  Ninth  Regiment  Armory  Associ- 
ation. It  was  a  floral  Keystone  with  a 
figure  nine  in  the  centre.  The  edges  were 
of  red  flowers  and  the  other  portion  of 
white. 

At  the  head  of  the  casket  was  a  sheaf  of 
wheat  and  a  sickle  and  another  very  pretty 
design  by  the  officials  and  employes  of  the 
Hazard  V/ire  Rope  Works. 

The  tribute  of  daughter  and  son  was  a  beau- 
tiful pillow  of  flowers  resting  on  the  casket, 
at  the  head,  with  the  word  "father"  wreathed 
in  the  centre,  also  a  wreath  of  white  flowers. 

The  Wilkes  Barre  office  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  place!  a  floral 
cross  and  crown  oa  the  casket  as  their  ofler- 
lng  of  respect. 

The  other  floral  designs  by  friends  and 
relatives  were  very  profuse. 

A  silver  plate  .on  the  casket  contain- 
ed  an  inscription  giving  name,  age,  date  of 
birth  and  of  death.  The  casket  was  a  very 
handsome  one  of  black  cloth. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  and  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips.  The 
former  made  a  few  remarks  that  touched  the 
hearts  of  all  present,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips 
made  afeelin.tr  prayer. 

A  dreary,  drizzle  of  rain  came  down  as  the 
procession  moved  on  its  way  to  Hanover 
Cemetery,  and  had  the  day  been  pleasant, 
the  cortege  of  twenty-four  barouches  would 
have  been  many  times  larger.  The  carriers 
were  8.  C.  Struthers,  Walter  Gaston,  Wood- 
ward Leavenworth.  E  W.  Marple,  John 
Hance,  Col  B.  P.  Stark,  and  the  pall  bearers 
wore  Charles  Parrish.  Maior  C.  M.  Conyng- 
ham,  R.  J.  Flick,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Minor, 
Hon.  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  and  Hon.  G.  M. 
Harding. 

A  touching  incident  is  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Downing,  who  is  confined  to  her  bed  with 


paralysis,  by  the  advice  of  physicians  has 
not  been  permitted  to  see  hor  dead  husband. 
It  was  feared  that  the 'shock  wouki  prove 
fatal  toher.  During  the  Bervioes  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 

The  aged  bister  of  Mr.  Downing,  Mrs. 
Lydia  Naugle,  widow  of  the  late  William 
Naugle,  arrived  at  tho  home  from  Wisconsin 
a  few  hours  too  late  to  attend  the  funeral. 
She  is  over  70  years  of  age  and  made  the 
long  journey  alone. 

Among  the  officials  present  was  George  S. 
Jones,  of  New  York,  tecretary  of  the  L.  & 
W.-B.  Coal  Co. 

MR.     MLAFFET'S     WILL. 


How  a  D)8tril)i«tloii  of  JIIm    Property    Ha* 
liccn  3In.de. 

The  will  of  W.  E.  Mallet  was  admitted 
to  probate  in  tho  register's  «  ffice  1< -st  week. 
The  provisions  of  the  will  are  as  follows: 

He  bequeaths  to  his  wife,  Anna  BI.  Maffet, 
the  use  and  occupancy,  rents  and  profits  of 
the  house  and  lot  on  River  Street  during  her 
natural  life,-also  all  the  household  furniture, 
books,  pictures  and  other  household  arti- 
cles, lie  directs  his  executors  to  pay  to  his 
wife  within  six  months  after  bis'  death 
the  sum  of  SI, COO  and  to  pay  her  a  like  sum 
of  $1,000  every  six  months  thereafter  during 
hei  life.  These  provisions  are  in  lieu  and 
bar  of  her  dower  and  in  lieu  of  her  share  in 
the  personal  property. 

He  nominates  and  appoints  F.  Y.  Rocka- 
fellow,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Thomas  S.  Mc  ^air, 
of  Hazleton,  and  Wm.  R.  Storrs,  of  Scran- 
ton,  his  executors. 

If  the  personal  estate  otherthan  the  house- 
hold furniture,  etc.,  bequeathed  to  his  wife 
be  insufficient  for  the  payments  of  his  just 
debts  and  funeral  expenses,  he  directs  nis 
executors  to  pay  the  deficiency  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  his  real  estate. 

He  authorizes  his  executors  to  pay  to  hi3 
unmarried  daughters  and  to  ei'ck  of  his 
married  daughters  as  may  need  it,  and  in 
case  of  sickness  to  his  sons,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  per  annum  during  such  time. 

After  his  debts  have  been  paid,  and  after 
deducting  tho  annuity  to  "  his  wife,  he 
(  ivides  all  his  coal  rents  and  loyalties  and 
all  other  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
his  executors,  among  his  eight  child- 
ren, Anna  Eliza  Connell,  Rosalie  Jones, 
Martha  A.  Maffet,  Ruth  Ross  See,  George 
West  Maffet,  Addie  W.  Ramage,  Sallio  Covell 
Maffet  and  William  Ross  Mallet.Jr.,  In  equal 
shares. 

The  executors  are  to  sell  the  real  estate. 
The  homestead  is  not  to  be  sold  till  after  his 
wife's  death.  They  shah  not  sell  the  coal 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  children. 

In  case  of  tho  death  of  any  of  the  children 
before  distribution,  the  share  shall    be  paid 
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to  her  lawful  children,  and  if  she  dies 
without  issue  the  share  shall  equally  ho 
divided   among  the  other  children. 

The  executors  are  to  employ  William  W. 
Lathrope,  of  Seranton,  as  counsel. 

The  children  .shall  not  in  any  way  dispose 
of  their  rights  under  the  will.  The  will  is 
dated  Nov.  11,  1880. 

Obituary. 

Died  at  Denver,  Colorado,  of  erysipelas 
and  congestive  fever,  June  11,  1890,  In  the 
74th  year  of  Ins  age,  Joze  Rogers,  lata  of 
Huntington,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

The  Rogers  were  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Plymouth,  Luzerne  County,  under  the  old 
Connecticut  title.  The  great-grandfather  of 
the  deceased  with  a  family  of  little  grand- 
sons, and  the  father  and  mother  of  the  boys 
were  among  the  refugees  who  returned  to 
Connecticut  after  the  Indian  massacre  in 
July,  1778,  their  old  grandmother  dying  from 
fatigue  during  the  flight.  Two  years  alter 
this,  the  youngest  of  this  family  of  boys, 
was  born  in  Plymouth.  The  family 
subsisted  largely  on  wild  game  from 
the  mountain,  shad  from  the  river  and  corn- 
bread  from  meal  pounded  by  hand  from  the 
whole  grain,  for  one  or  two  seasons.  This 
'•native  born  Shawneeite,"  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Elder  Joel 
Rogers,  a  well  known  Baptist  preacher,  who 
traveled  extensively,  preaching  in  Luzerne 
and  some  adjoining  counties  during  much  of 
the  first  halt  of  the  nineteenth  century,. al- 
ways refusing  any  salary  or  pecuniary  rec- 
ompense for  his  services,  claiming  with  St. 
Paul  "1  seek  not  yours,  but  you.'" 

Joze  Rogers  was  born  near  Bowman's 
Grove,  Wilkes-Bar  re,  July  24,  lblO,  removed 
with  his  parents  and  three  >ounger  brothers 
and  a  sister  to  Huntington,  whern  they  set- 
tled on  a  farm,  having  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw 
mill  on  the  same  property  in  March  1827. 
Here  he  worked  en  the  farm  summers 
and  attended  the  district  school  winters. 
When  some  years  older  he  run  the  Siw  mill, 
or  the  grist  mill,  or  taught  school,  or  did  a 
little  job  of  surveying,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. In  1849  he  married  Lydia  Ann, 
daughter  of  Col.  Josiah  Rogers,  of  North- 
mortland,  and  remained  on  the  homestead 
at  Hu.  tiugton  till  1880.  His  only  son  and 
heir,  Merritt  Hanison  Rogers,  having  no 
taste  for  farming  or  milling  business,  per- 
suaded him  to  sell  out  and  emigrate  to 
Kansas,  where  in  Shawnt-o  County,  a  few 
mdes  from  Topeka,  he  bought  a  farm.  But 
before  moving  into  the  house,  his  wife  died 
suddenly  with  an  attack  of  paralysis  and 
apoplexy.  Mr.  Rogers  boarded  roar  the 
farm  and  with  renting  parties,  and  improved 
it  for  a  few  years  and  then  took  up  his  resi- 
dence   with    his   son    Merritt    H.,    who   is 


now  located  at  Denver  Colorado,  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Denver  <t 
Rio  Grande  R.  R.  The  old  gentleman  had 
the  best  medical  aid  and  attention  and 
nursing  which  skill  and  kindness  could  bo- 
stow.  The  engineering  department  sent  a 
nice  floral  tribute.  The  general  manager 
ordered  the  office  closed.  Friends  did  all 
that  could  be  done  and  yet  his  son  writes: 
"Mattie  and  I  are  strangely  alone  in  this  far 
Western  country." 

Joze  Rogers  was  a  well  read  man,  possessed 
of  sterling  integrity  and  public  spirit  and 
held  a  license  to  preach  from  the  church  his 
father  had  so  long  served.  Politically  he 
had  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry;  cast  his  Urst 
vote  for  President  for  Gen.  Wm.  Henry 
Harrison,  and  his  last  for  the  grandson, 
Benjamin ;  and  named  his  only  son  for  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  two  generals  and  Presi- 
dents. Buried  in  Riverside  Cemetery  where 
the  old  lady  and  little  Merritt  are  to  be  rein- 
teried.  j.  j.  r. 

The  I>ntc  Ntetiben  Jenkins. 

The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  in  its  Notes  and 
Queries  has  a  sketch  of  the  late  Steuben 
Jenkins  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Egle. 
The  Telegraph  speaks  of  him  as  "a 
patriotic  and  public  spirited  citizen,  who 
discharged  with  signal  ability,  fidelity  and 
honor,  the  various  positions  of  usefulness 
entrusted  to  him." 


ftlnrrltMl   Flalf  a  Century. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Button- 
wood,  celebrated  the  57th  anniversary  of 
their  marriage  June  27  at  their  residence 
at  Buttonwood.  Children,  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  were  in  attendance. 
A  full  orchestra  rendered  music,  and  during 
the  day  dancing,  singing  and  games 
wrere  enjoyed  until  evening,  when  supper 
was  served.  The  spacious  lawns  were  beau- 
tifully illuminated.  The  guests  left,  wishing 
them  many  a  long  year  before  the  golden 
link  that  binds  them  together  is  broken,  and 
that  their  journey  through  life  will  be  always 
as  smooth  as  it  is  now. 

Dr.  Hakes  is  going  to  erect  a  granite 
monument  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  in  honor  of  his 
anees'or,  Solomon  Hakes,  whose  desceudants 
have  been  so  admirably  done  up  in  yonealog- 
Ical  form  by  the  genial  lawyer-doctor. 
Solomon  Hak  s  was  made  a  iroeman  at 
Westerly  in  1709,  and  thither  his  scattered 
descendants  will  maue  a  pilgrimage  on 
August  20,  to  see  the  monument  dedicated. 
They  will  meet  in  New  York  and  take  Sound 
steamer  for  Westerly,  Dr.  Hakes  bearing  the 
bruut  of  the  expense  himself. 
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MR.  KULP  ON  COAT,. 

He  Thinks  .lenxo  Fell't*  Alleged  Discovery 
wan  n  Chestnut  ami  that  Wyoming  llnw 
Keen  Robbed  of  Her  Credit  In  Originat- 
ing the  Coal  Trade. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society  was  held  June  27,  1890. 
Capt.  Calvin  Parnons  presided  and  there 
were  also  present  Gov.  Hoyt,  G.  B.  Kulp,  S. 
Reynolds,  S.  L.  Brown,  A.  H.  McCllntoek, 
Maj.  0.  A.  Parsons,  C.  I).  Foster,  Dr.  Taylor 
and  P.  0.  Johnson. 

Charles  Law,  Charles  E.  Dana  and  Dr. 
Harry  Hakes  were  elected  to  membership. 

Geo.  B.  Kulp  read  a  paper  on  "Coal,  its 
diseovery  and  early  development  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley."  It  was  a  faithful  grouping  of 
the  literature  of  a  familiar  subject  and  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  After  dwelling 
on  the  origin  of  the  word  coal  and  its  use  in 
ancient  times,  the  paper  quoted  from  Sdward 
statistics  to  show  that  there  aie  enor- 
mous coal  fields  outside  of  America,  some  of 
the  deposits  being  9G  feet  In  thickness.  Ful- 
ly seven  hundred  thousand  miles  of  coal 
lands  are  known  to  exist,  not  including 
America.  China  alone  has  four  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  coal  deposits. 

The  first  knowledge  of  anthracite  coal  in 
America  dates  about  1750  or  1755,  when  an 
Indian  brought  a  supply  of  it  to  a  gunsmith 
ai  Nazireth  for  repairing  their  rifles,  his 
charcoal  supply  having  given  out.  It  is  not 
ele^r  where  the  Indian  derived  his  supply. 

The  first  notice  of  coal  at  Wyoming 'grow 
out  of  the  settlement  here  in  1702.  These 
original  settlors  reported  to  the  Susquehan- 
na Company  the  presence  of  iron  oro  and 
coal. 

The  next  mention  of  coal  at  Wyoming  is  in 
a  letter  wxitten  by  James  Tilghman,  of  Phila- 
delphia, In  176(5,  addressed  to  the  Penns  in 
London  and  enclosing  a  sample  of  coal  from 
Wyoming.  [This  letter  was  recently  printed 
In  full  in  the  Record  and  appears  on  page 
190  of  Historical  Record,  vol.  3. — Ed. J 

In  I7f-'ifi  a  company  of  Nanticoke  and  Mohi- 
can Indians  visited  Philadelphia  and  report- 
ed to  the  governor  that  there  were  mines  at 
Wyoming,  but  the  character  of  the  product 
is  not  specified. 

A  survey  of  Wyoming  in  17CS  notes  "stove 
coal"  near  the  mouth  of  Toby's  Creek.  One 
of  Gen.  Sullivan's  officers  (1779)  records  tho 
presence  of  "vast  mines  of  coal,  pewter,  lead 
and  copperas."  John  David  Schopf  in  his 
travels  in  17S;3  mentions  a  coal  mine  a  mile 
above  Wyoml  g. 

Obadlah  Gore  used  coal  in  his 
blacksmith  forge  as  early  as  1709. 
Ho  also  used  It  in  a"  nailerv  in 
1788.  During  the  Revolution  Wyoming  coal 
was  shipped  In  boats  dowu  the  river  and 
used  In  the  government  arm  forges  at  Car- 


Hole.  John  and  Abijah  Smith  shipped  coal 
from  Plymouth  down  the  river  <"s  early  as 
1807.  The  paper  went  on  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cod  trade,  giving  Wyoming 
Valley  the  credit  (not  usually  accorded  it) 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  pioneering  in 
that  direction.  Mr.  Kulp  took  no  stock  in 
the  claim  that  Jesse  Fell  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  utility  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes. 
Facts  were  quoted  to  show  that  he  was  an- 
ticipated by  several  years.  On  motion  of 
Sheldon  Reynoldsa  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  minute  on  tho  death  of  the  late 
Steuben  Jenkins. 


HAMILTON'S  OI.DKST  (HIADUATK. 

An  Interesting  Sketch  of  On©  who  linn 
been  Identified  with  Wyomlrg  Ynlloy 
over  Half  a  Century. 

liev.  E.  H.  Snowden  has  returned  from 
his  trip  to  Western  New  York.  While  in 
Syracuse  he  was  tendered  a  reception,  at 
which  many  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
were  present.  The  Syracuse  Courier  has 
this  pleasant  mention  of  him: 

llev.  Ebenezer  Hazard  Snowden,  of  Kings- 
ton, Pa.,  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Stevens.  Mr.  Snowden  is  the  oldest 
living  graduate  of  Hamilton  College.  He 
graduated  in  the  year  ISIS— seventy-two 
years  ?go.  The  valedictorian  of  his  class 
was  Ger.rit  Smith, the  celebrated  abolitionist. 
That  was  a  year  before  Queen  Victoria — 
several  times  a  great -grandmother  —  was 
born!  Mr.  Snowden  was  born  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  June  27,  1700,  six  months  before  tne 
death  of  Washington.  On  the  v<7th  of  this 
month,  therefore,  he  will  be  91  years  old. 
His  father  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Princeton.  Mr.  Snow- 
dun,  himself,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.j  to  whose  society  the  Standard  oil  king, 
H.  M.  Flagler,  recently  gave  a  $250,000 
church,  Tho  old  gentleman  is  full  of  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  days  far  gone  by. 
He  attended  the  funeral  of  the  celebrated 
Indian  chief  Sconondoa.  He  describes  the 
illumination  of  the  college  in  celebration  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  Mr. 
Snowden  was  then  a  college  freshman. 
There  were  candles  in  every  window,  he 
says,  and  as  seen  from  Utiea,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, it  looked  life  a  pillar  of  fir-:-.  The 
freshmen,  the  old  gentleman  says,  were  kept 
busy  attending  to  tho  candles— freshmen  in 
tho>e  days  had  to  make  themselves  gene- 
rally useful—but  he  did  manage  once  to  get 
outside  aud  see  the  show. 

Mr.  Snosvden  is  a  most  entertaining  con- 
versationalist and  remarkably  well  preserved 
In  boay  and  mind,  although  he  was  one  of 
tho  victims  last,  winter  of  la  griupe.  He 
returns  to-day  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania. 
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ANNANS  OF  FORT  JKNKIN4. 

Thrilling  Adventures  of  the  Early  WcuJovh 
on  ibo  T«o  Ftrnnchea  of  the  HuMquelianna 
— An   Important  Frontier  PoHt. 

[Contributed  to  the  Record  by  C.  F.  IIiix.  ] 

In* writing  the  story  of  Fort  Jenkins  the 
reader  is  reminded,  in  order  to  avoid  confus- 
ion, that  there  was  another  fort  of  similar 
name— Jenkins  Fort,  in  Wyoming  Valley. 
Fort  Jenkins  was  situate!  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  Ave  miles  below  the  town  of  Berwick, 
on  the  public  road  leading  to  Bloomsburg 
in  Columbia  County,  at  that  time  in  Wyom- 
ing township,  Northumberland  County.  It 
was  situated  upon  a  high  plateau  of  ground 
overlooking  the  Susquehanna  and  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  must  have  formed 
a  prominent  and  imposing  sight.  The  tract 
of  land  upon  which  it  stood,  was  surveyed 
by  Chas.  Stewart,  Deputy  Surveyor,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  for  Daniel  Reese,  who  afterward 
Jived  and  died  at  or  near  the  town  of  Lewis- 
burg  on  the  West  Branch.  Reese  and  Mont- 
gomery were  actively  engaged  as  commissar- 
ies during  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  tiaet  was  named  "  New  Orleans"  and 
contained  400  acres.  February  25,  1775, 
Daniel  Reese  conveyed  it  to  James  Jenkins, 
a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  soon  there- 
after built  a  house  upon  it  and  made  substan- 
tial improvements.  The  tract  adjoining  this 
above  was  owned  by  William  Chambers,  a 
son  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Chambers,  and  a 
brother  of  Captain  James  Chambers,  under 
whom  in  1775  ho  marched  to  join  the  Ameri- 
can Army  at  Boston.  This  tract  had  for 
many  years  been  known  as  the  Millard  Farm. 

The  tract  of  land  adjoining  that  of  James 
Jenkins  on  the  lower  side  was  originally 
owned  by  tae  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Allison  of 
Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1777. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  filled  the  oiiice  of 
Vice  Provost  of  the  Philadelphia  college. 
Later  this  tract  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kuorr  family  of  French  Huguenot  descent. 
The  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  the  some 
>ear  that  James  Jenkins  settled  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  th«  Indian  depredations  which 
followed  made  it  necessary  in  the  spring  of 
1778  to  surround  his  block  house  with  palis- 
ades forming  a  structure  which  took  the 
name  of  Fort  Jenkins. 

The  war  had  now  been  in  progress  for 
throe  years  and  tho  Indians  who  had  beeonie 
the  allies  of  the  British  were  visiting  their 
savage  cruelties  upon  the  exposed  and  un- 
protected frontier  settlers  of  the  North  and 
West  Branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  who 


In  turn  made  common  cause  against  thoir 
common  enemy. 

Major  Moses  Vflncampan,  then  a  young 
man,  in  the  early  spring  of  1778,  was  sent 
from  Fort  Augusta  at  Suubury  by  Col.  Hun- 
ter to  build  a 'fort  on  the  Fishing  Creek  for 
tho  protection  of  the  settlers  of  that  vicinity 
from  the  atrocities  of  the  Indians.  Ills  In- 
timate friend  Captain  Josoph  Salmon  joined 
him  in  the  enterprise,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  completed  a  stockade  around  the  homo 
of  Isaiah  Wheeler,  a  settler  from  New  Jersey; 
when  completed  it  took  the  name  of  Fort 
Wheeler,  and  was  situated  near  wh«re  now 
is  the  town  of  Light  Street.  Mr.  Wheeler 
had  a  daughter  Ann,  for  whose  hand,  Major 
Yancampen  and  Captain  Salmon  were  rivals; 
they  conducted  their  rivalry  in  a  spirit  of 
great  friendship:  there  is  not  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  on  her  account  that  caused  Major 
Vaneampen  te  select  her  home  as  a  very  pro- 
per site  for  a  fort.  Whatover  the  Majoi 's  mo- 
tive it  Is  certain  that  the  gallant '  Captain 
beat  him  in  the  race  and  he  won  the  hand  of 
Miss  Wheeler.  But  Major  Yancampen  was 
not  to  be  outdone  for  he  built  another  fort 
further  down  the  creek  around  the  h'-me  of 
the  widow  of  James  McClure,  who  had  a 
daughter  Margarette,  and  who  later  became 
Mrs.  Moses  Vaneampen. 

While  we  honor  the  patriotism  of  these 
young  heroes,  we  also  admire  their  gallantry 
In  providing  as  well  as  they  could  for  the 
safety  of  their  best  girls.  Almost  as  soou  as 
Fort*  Wheeler  was  completed  the  Indians 
visited  the  neighborhood  in  force  and  made 
an  attaek  on  the  fort  whieh  was  kept  up  until 
in  the  night.  This  was  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  stock  of  ammunition  becoming  exhaust- 
ed Major  Yancampen  sent  two  soldiers  under 
cover  of  night  to  Fort  Jenkins  for  a  supply 
of  powder  and  lead:  they  returned  at  day- 
light, but  the  Indians  retired  during  the 
night  lighting  up  the  heavens  by  burning  the 
homos  ot  the  settlers  whose  families  sought 
refuge  in  Forts  Jenkins  and  Wheeler. 

Among  the  houses  burned  at  this  time 
were  those  of  Major  Vancampen's  father  and 
uncle,  who  were  both  two  years  afterward 
slain  by  the  Indians  near  the  present  town 
of  Orangeville.  The  home  of  Peter  Moellch 
was  al^o  burned.  Peter  lived  r-n  hmd  be- 
longing to  his  father,  Johann  Peter  Mooiieh 
near  Espy.  He  and  his  family  escaped  to 
Fort  Wheeler.  Peter  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Captain  John  W.  Clingaman 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Militia  garrison 
of  Fort  Jenkins  in  July  following  at  tho  time 
of  the  Wyoming  massacre.  Peter  had  spent 
the  previous  wir.ter  of  1777-78  with  Washing- 
ton's army  at  Ya'ley  Forge.  It  is  said  that  he 
rendered  the  destitute  army  great  servfee  in 
reeuru'g  a  large  supply  ol  grain,  which  was 
ground  in  th^  old  mill  still  standing  at  Val- 
ley Forge.    He  died  February   11,   18J0,  at 
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Light  Street  honored  and  lamented  aud  loft 
his  lands  which  still  remain  In  possession  of 
his  descendants. 

Fort  Jenkins  was  built,  not  later  than 
April  1778,  of  hewn  logs  set  upright  in  the 
earth,  12  feet  in  height.  It  was  00  feet  in 
width  and  80  feet  in  length  and  enclosed  a 
substantial  blockhouse,  supplied  with  a 
hearth  of  brick  brought  up  the  river  in  boats 
for  that  puipose.  The  well  inside  tho  fort 
was  a  very  substantial  one  seventy  feet  in. 
depth  and' walled  up.  It  still  remains  and 
does  duty  as  a  farm  house  well. 

After  the  destruction  of  Fort  Jenkins  by 
the  Indians  and  Tories  tho  well  was  filled  up 
with  the  charred  logs  and  remains  of  the 
burned  fort  and  buildings. 

Fort  Jenkins  was  connected  with  Forts 
Freeland  and  Muncy  on  the  West  Branch  by 
a  road  cut  through  the  forest  by  the  way  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Chillisquaque  creek. 
This  was  very  frequently  traversed  by  the 
military  and  especially  by  scouting  parties. 
These  forts  on  the  North  and  West  Branches 
were  outposts  of  Fort  Augusta  at  Sunbury 
which  was  their  headquarters,  and  were  the 
posts  of  real  danger.  With  the  opening  of 
the  spring  of  1778,  the  settlers  both  upon  the 
North  and  West  Branches  who  were  busy 
building  their  rude  log  cabins  or  clearing 
the  first  acre  of  a  farm  wore  frequently  vis- 
ited by  their  cruel  and  untiring  foes  and 
their  depredations  became  numerous  and 
alarming.  On  May  17,  1778,  Gen.  James 
Fotfer  writes  to  Maj  Gen.  Armstrong  that 
he  is  informed  by  Col.  Long  of  numerous 
depredations  by  the  Indians  ;  of  the  murder 
of  twenty  persons  on  tho  North  Branch,  and 
one  taken  prisoner  who  made  his  escape, 
and  says  the  Indians  are  determined  to  clean 
the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  this 
Moon.  In  this  same  month  a  panic  prevailed 
among  the  settlers,  and  all  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Jenkins  and  on  the  Fishing  Creek 
fled  to  the  forts  and  to  the  riverside. 

The  Wyoming  massacre  oecured  on  the  3d 
of  July  following,  at  which  time  Captain 
Clingaman  had  command  oi  Fort  Jenkins 
with  garrison  of  about  40  militia.  A  messen- 
ger from  Wyoming  was  sent  to  Captain 
Ciingamau  to  come  t«  their  relief.  Almost 
simultaneous  with  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
senger also  came  many  of  tho  Wyoming 
settlors,  and  of  those  above  Fort  Jenkins. 
down  the  river  in  boats  and  on  rafts,  spread- 
ing alarm  and  consternation  Many  crowd- 
ed into  the  forts,  while  others  joined  the 
fleet  on  tho  river  and  fled  to  Sunbury  where 
tho  scene  on  the  river  bank  it  is  said  beg- 
gared description.  tJnder  thisstate  of  affairs 
tho  garrison  at  Fort  Jenkins  did  not  go  to 
the  relief  of  Wyoming.  At  the  time  it  was 
feared  that  if  the  Indiana  and  British  had 
followed  up  their  blow  at  Wyoming,  that 


they  would  without  difllculty  have    pene- 
trated t«  Carlisle. 

In  order  to  restore  confidence  Colonel 
Brodhead  with  his  command  was  sent  up  tbo 
West  Branch.  Gen.  De  Haas  sent  a  detach- 
ment consising  of  a  Major,  two  Captains,  one 
subaltern,  and  eighty  men  including-  Serg- 
eants up  the  North  Branch,  who  were  posted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Briar  Crock  about  three 
miles  above  Fort  Jenkins  This  post  was 
soon  abandoned  and  on  August  10,  Fort 
Jenkins  was  garrisoned  by  Continental 
troops,  and  was  made  a  military  post  by 
order  of  Co!.  J.  Hartly  then  in  command  of 
Fort  Augusta,  alter  which  it  was  regularly 
occupied  by  the  continental  troops  instead 
of  the  militia  until  near  the  time  of  its  de- 
struction by  the  Indians.  On  November  14, 
Col.  Hartley  wrote  from  Fort  Jenkins  to  the 
Executive  Council : 

"  The  enemy  are  in  force  between  here  and 
Wyoming.  They  are  very  intent  on  plunder 
by  their  desolations  near  this  place  ;  they  ex- 
pected the  frontiers  to  give  "way  :  but  the 
good  countenance  oi  this  garrison  has  saved 
all  below.  I  am  now  advancing  towards 
Wyoming,  I  am  weak,  but  I  hope  for  success. 
I  have  no  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  as  I  com- 
mand the  water  I  bdi  in  expectation  to  re- 
lieve Wyoming. " 

The  route  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  from 
York  state  to  the  settlements  at  Fort  Jenkins 
was  by  canoes  down  tho  North  Branch  to  the 
Tunkhaunock  creek,  thenca  across  by  the 
headwaters  of  Huulocks  creek  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Fishing  creek,  thence  down  this 
creek  to  where  it  rounds  the  abrupt  terminal 
of  the  Knob  mountain  and  where  now  is  lo- 
cated the  town  of  Orangeville,  in  Columbia 
county.  Here  the  settlements  of  tho  Fishing 
creek.  Jerseytown  and  the  Susquehanna  lay 
open  before  them,  and  in  which  many  farm-, 
now  the  happy  homes  of  peace  and  plenty, 
were  then  the  scenes  ot  untold  atrocities  and 
suffering.  Unfortunately  the  history  of 
events  as  they  transpired  was  never  preserved 
except  by  tradition  and  are  lost  forever. 

We  will  now  enter  upon  tho  scores  of  1779. 
On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  37th  day  of 
April  a  party  of  thirty-five  Indians  appeare  1 
in  the  settlement  at  Fort  Jenkins,  who  came 
by  the  pathway  described,  and  near  what  is 
now  Lime  Badge  captured  the  families  of 
Bartlet  Ramey,  Christopher  Farrow  and 
Joseph  IX' Trey,  consisting  of  about  twenty- 
four  persons.  Tho  most  complete  and 
authentic  account  of  this  affair  is  that  given 
by  Nathan  Beach,  Esq.,  who  was  then  at  Fort 
Jenkins  a  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age  who 
took  part  in  the  engagement  ;  we  will 
give  his   account   of  it   in    his  own   words. 

"la  the  year  1700  my  father  removed  with 
his  family  from  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  now  Luzerne  county, 
State  of   Pennsylvania,  whore  he  continued 
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to  reside  within  the  limits  of  paid  county, 
until  the  4th  day  of  July  1778  the  day  after 
the  Wyoming  massacre,  so  called,  when  the 
Inhabitants,  all  those  who  eseaped  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife,  returned  with  my 
father  and  Thomas  Dodson  to  secure  our 
harvest  which  we  had  left  in  the  fields.  Whilo 
we  were  engaged  in  securing  our  harvest  1 
was  taken  prisoner  by  tho  Indians  and  Tor- 
ies,  but  made  my  escape  the  day  following. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  1778,  my  father 
and  family  went  to  live  at  Fort  Jenkins,  Col- 
umbia county,  Pennsylvania,  I  was  then 
employed  witti  others  of  the  dtizens  and  sent 
out  on  scouting  parties  by  Captain  Sweeny 
commander  of  the  fort  and  telonging  to  Col. 
Hartley's  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line;- 
continued  at  said  fort  until  about  the  first  of 
Juno  1779,  during  which  time  had  a  number 
of  skirmishes  with  the  Indians. 

In  May  1779  tho  Indians  thirty-five  in  num- 
ber made  an  attack  on  some  families  that 
lived  one  mile  from  the  fort  and  took  three 
families  twenty-two  in  number  prisoners. 
Information  having  been  received  at  the  fort, 
Ensign  Thornbury  was  sent  out  by  Captain 
Sweeny  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  with  twen- 
ty soldiers  ;  myself  and  three  others  of  the 
citizens  also  went,  making  twenty-four.  We 
came  up  with  them,  a  sharp  engagement 
took  place,  which  lasted  about  thirty  min- 
utes during  which  time  we  had  four  men 
killed  and  five  wounded  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  As  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  fort,  leaving  our  dead  on  the  ground,  the 
Indians  took  their  scalps.  During  our  en- 
gagement with  the  Indians,  the  twenty-four 
persons  before  mentioned  made  their  escape 
and  got  safe  to  the  fort.  The  names  of  the 
heads  of  the  families  taken  prisoners,  were 
Bartley  Ramie,  Christopher  Farrow,  and 
Joseph  Dewey,  the  first  named  Bartley 
Ramie  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  Soon  after 
the  aforesaid  engagement,  I  entered  the  boat 
doparment. 

Boats  had  been  built  at  Middletown, 
Dauphin  county,  called  continental  boats, 
made  for  the  puipose  of  transporting  the 
baggage,  provisions,  etc., of  General  Sullivan's 
army,  which  was  on  its  march  to  destroy  the 
Indian  towns  in  the  lake  country  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  I  steered  one  or  those  boats 
Jo  Tioga  Point  where  we  discharged  our 
loading,  and  I  returned  to  Fort  Jenkins  in 
August  where  I  found  our  family. 

The  Indians  still  continued  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  my  father  thought  it  advisable  to 
leave  the  country  and  go  to  a  place  of  more 
safety  ;  we  left  the  Susquehanna,  crossed  the 
mountain  to  Northampton  county  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  ;  this  being  in 
the  year  of  1779.  In  May  1781  the  Indians 
paid  a  visit  to  this  country  took  and  carried 
away  Benjamin  Gilbert,  and  family  and  sev- 
eral of  his  neighbors  amounting  to  eighteen 


or  twenty  in  all;  said  Gilbert  was  a  public 
Friend  of  the  society  called  Quakers.  It  was 
then  thought  expedient  to  raise  a  certain 
number  of  militia  men  and  establish  a  Hue 
of  blockhouses  north  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
from  the  Delaware  river  near  Stroudsburg 
in  Northampton  county  to  tho  river  Schuyl- 
kill in  then  Berks  now  Schuylkill  county,  in 
which  service  I  entered  as  substitute  for 
Jacob  Reedy.  In  May  1780  I  whs  appointed 
Orderly  Seaigeant  in  Capt.  Conrad  Rather's 
company,  in  which  situation  I  served  that 
season  six  months,  as  follows:  two  months 
under  Capt.  Bather,  two  months  under  Capt. 
Deal ;  during  this  two  months  the  Indians 
made  an  attack  on  our  blockhouse  at  which 
engagement  some  of  tho  Indians  were  killed  ; 
and  two  months  under  Capt.  Smothers. 
During  the  winter  it  was  considered  unneces- 
sary to  continue  the  service.  In  May  1781 
the  forces  wero  reorganized  at  the  block- 
houses where  I  served  four  months.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  I  entered  the 
Frenen  service  in  Philadelphia  as  wagoner 
with  Capt.  Gosho  as  wagon  master  aud  was 
attached  to  the  hospital  department,  arrived 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia  tho  last  of  September 
about  three  weeks  before  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  I  remained  with  the  army 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Yorktown  until  June 
1782  at  which  time  the  French  army  left  Vir- 
ginia for  Boston,  arrived  at  Providence,  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  about  in  November ; 
remained  there  until  the  first  of  February, 
1783,  when  the  army  marched  to  Boston  and 
embarked  on  board  of  their  fieet.  I  then  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was 
discharged  and  returned  after  an  absence  of 
about  eighteen  months.  I  was  born,  says 
our  family  register,  July,  1763,  near  a  place 
now  called  Hudson,  on  the  North  River,  in 
tho  state  of  New  York.  "  This  is  the  brief 
statement  of  Nathan  Beach  who  has  long 
since  passed  away.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
him  In  existence  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  the  readers  if  same  were  pub- 
lished. 

On  the  17th  of  May  a  family  by  tho  name 
of  Windbigler  living  on  tho  opposite  side  of 
tho  river  and  in  full  view  of  Fort  Jenkins, 
except  as  obstructed  by  the  forest  trees,  were 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  Indians  and  their 
house  plundered  and  burned.  This  wa* 
about  one  mile  below  the  town  of  Mifilinville. 
There  were  six  persons  in  the  family  ;  two 
children, ,a  boy  and  girl,  left  home  in  'the 
morning  to  go  to  Catawissa  for  Hour,  a  "dis- 
tance or  six  miles  by  a  path  that  led  over  the 
southern  slope  of  the  River  Hill  :  on  tho  path 
they  discovered  whore  the  Indians  bad 
camped  the  previous  ni^ht,  having  had  a 
fire  and  breakfasted  on  muscle  shells  from 
the  river,  which  they  had  roasted  la  the  fire, 
the  shells  lying  around.  This  alarmed  them 
and  they  returned  at  onci  for  home,  only  to 
behold  from  the  eminence  of  tho  hill,  their 
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bouse  in  flames  and  the  other  four  members 
of  the  family  murdered,  and  the  Indians 
retreating  with  their  plunder  and  scalps. 
The  children  turnod  about  and  made  their 
way  1o  Catawissa  nnl  pave  the  alarm,  while 
the  Indians  escaped  unharmed. 

The  Indian  incursions  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  bold  and  alarming,  and  feara  were 
entertained  that  the  settlements  could  not 
successfully  withstand  the  assaults  of  the 
Indians  and  Tories  much  longer.  Many 
schemes  and  expedients  were  suggested  and 
resorted  to.  Win.  MeClay,  Esq.,  of  Sunbury 
April  27,  wrote  to  Council  advo>atine  the 
employment  of.  dogs  as  against  the  Indians. 
The  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Regiment  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Col.  Adam  Hubley  lad  been 
stationed  as  follows :  100  men  at  Fort  Jen- 
kins, 100  at  Fort  Muncy  and  70  at  Tort 
Augusta  and  Captain  Thomas  Kemplin  with 
a  company  of  militia  at  Bosley's  Mill. 
Affairs  had  become  of  such  a  serious  charac- 
ter, that  with  the  fall  of  Wjoming  the  prev- 
ious yoar,  and  the  numerous  incursions 
which  followed  horb  on  the  North  and  West 
Branches,  at  Fort  Jenkins,  Fi-hing  Creek, 
Freehand's  Mill,  Fort  fituncy  and  Loyal  Sock 
almost  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  almost 
seemed  that  the  threats  of  the  Indians  and 
Tories  made  the  previous  year  of  extermin- 
ating the  settlements  on  both  branches  were 
about  to  be  successfully  carried  out. 

A  campaign  against  the  six  nations  and 
British  in  York  state  had  long  since  become 
an  absolute  neces-sity,  and  had  been  planned 
upon  a  large  scale.  The  settlers  hailed  this 
with  joy,  and  felt  encouraged  in  the  hope 
that  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Indians 
would  be  accomplished  Unfortunately  how- 
ever for  the  settlers  while  General  Sullivan's 
army  was  forming  in  Wyoming  Valley  for 
the  campaign,  the  Indians  and  Tories  seemed 
to  know  and  understand  all  about  the  situ- 
ation. And  thov  visited  the  frontiers  that 
were  left  in  an  exposed  condition  with  great 
severity. 

The  Colonial  troops  on  the  North  and 
West  Branches  were  pent  co  Wyoming  to  join 
Sullivan's  Army,  while  ad  the  available  men 
in  the  settlerm n't  were  employed  in  the  boat 
service  on  the  river  to  transport  army  sup- 
plies. They  wer-  paid  $120  per  month  in 
this  service.  Theirs  ps  from  the  forts  and 
tho  men  from  the  s^t'baxent-*  were  ad  gone, 
Capt.  Thomas  lOmplin's  company  of  rangers 
from  Bosley's  Mill  mid  also  gone  to  Wyom- 
ing hs  an  escort  for  tne.  boa's.  It  was 
extremely  diflicultunder  those  circuras'ances 
to  find  s<  til  ient  vol-  n'eers  to  earrison  the 
forts  and  pests  left  by  the  Con  tinen'al  troops. 
Under  the  exlsrinor  i  erilou*  situation  on  the 
28th  of  Juiy,  100  Briish  regulars  under 
MacDonald,  ami  200  Indian-  under  Hiakatoo 
attacked  Fort  Freeland  with  a  garri-on  of 
militia:  defence  was  made  for  some  time  b  .t 


finally  capitulated,  the  woman  and  children 
were  allowed  to  go  to  Fort  Augusta,  while 
the  men  wore  pent  to  Canada  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Fort  Freeland  was  located  on  Warrior 
Run  a  short  distance  above  the  present  town 
of  Watsontown  on  the  West  Branch— The 
situation  however  improved  upon  the  march- 
ing of  Sullivan's  army  from  Wyoming  to 
New  York  state,  and  the  remaining  months 
of  the  yoar  1779  afforded  some  relief  and 
quiet  to  the  distressed  and  harrassed  settlers 
on  both  branchos  of  the  Susquehanna. 

In  the  settlement  surrounding  Fort  Jen- 
kins and  especially  at  tho  Fishing  Croek  and 
Oatawissa  there  existed  an  element  of  royal- 
ism  which  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  pa- 
triot settlers  of  giving  information  to  the 
enemy  and  of  guiding  him  against  them. 
The  desperation  of  those  who  lost  family  and 
friends  either  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife  or  by  imprisonment,  at  beholding  their 
homes  deva  dated  while  those  of  their  royal- 
ist neighbors  were  spared,  knew  no  bounds 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  Col.  Lindenmuth 
stationed  at  Fort  Jenkins,  seize  five  rifles 
from  one  Webb  a  citizen  livibg  near  the  fort, 
on  the  ground  of  his  disaffection;  later  how- 
ex  er  Webb  made  application  to  the  authorit- 
ies and  recovered  his  rifles.  Patrick  Hill 
and  Matthew Bussell  eitizensof  the  township 
of  Wyoming,  Northumberland  county,  and  of 
tho  same  township  in  which  Fort  Jenkins 
was  situated,  were  both  proclaimed  attainted 
traitors  and  their  property  eondommed  for 
confiscation,  Patrick  Ilill  was  of  tho  Simon 
Girt  y  ttripe,  and  later  in  1791  had  joined 
him  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  as 
related  in  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Bhea 
who  arrived  at  Pitt  burgh  from  a  captivity 
with  the  Indians,  on  June  30,  1791.  Matthew 
Bussell  had  a  number  of  complaints 
made  against  him  before  Thomas  Hewitt, 
E?q  ,  a  Justice  ot  the  Peace  for  Northumber- 
land county,  in  consequence  of  which  he  on 
the  Gth  of  April,  1779,  appeared  at  Fort  Jen- 
kins and  burrendered'  himself  to  Capt. 
Sweeny  the  commanding  officer  who  immed- 
iately sent  him  under  puardto  Fort  Augusta, 
where  he  wa-<  contb  ed  in  prison  with  Dun- 
can Beeth  and  diaries  Carroll,  charged  with 
endeavoring  to  seduce  Daniel  Galloway  and 
William  lim  ell  two  soldiers  belonging  to 
Col  Hartley's  regiment  to  desert  to  the 
enemy;  also  David  Fowler  charged  with 
holding  a  criminal  correspondence  with  tho 
enemy,  and  sending  Casper  Barney  and 
others  to  tho  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  Information  as  to  the  situation 
on  the  frontier;  also  Casper  Barney  for  going 
to  the  enemy  and  giving  information  by  the 
persuasion  of  David  Fowler  and  James 
McNeill  ;  also  William  Dugan  charged  with 
beintr  a  confederate  of  the  above  named  Fow- 
ler, Galloway  and  Bussell  ;  also  the  two  sol 
diers  Daniel  Galloway  and  William  Bussell 
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who  had  agreed  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  but 
wore  discovered. 

Duncan  Beeth,  Oasper  Barney  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  Oatawissa  and  Fishing  Creek, 
confessed  that  they  had  been  sent  with  in- 
formation to  the  enemy  at  Niagara  by  David 
Fowler  and  others.  Thomas  Hewitt,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  August  29,  1780,  in  a  letter  to 
President  Heed,  complained  that  on  every 
incision  of  the  enemy  into  the  county, 
all  the  disaffected  flew  to  Catawlssa  for  pro- 
tection, while  the  well  affected  to  either 
leave  the  county  or  shut  themselves  up  in 
garrison.  On  the  27th  of  August,  1770,  Henry 
Oekill  appeared  before  Thomas  Hewitt  and 
under  oath  made  a  statement  that  on  the 
24tjj  ho  and  Peter  Simeiman  at  Catawissa 
mill  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  mill  pond 
when  tbey  heard  two  whistles  on  the  charger 
of  a  gun,-  and  soon  heard  an  Indian  halloa 
and  saw  him  wave  his  hand  to  them  to  come 
to  him.  They  asked  the  Indian  what  he 
wanted.  The  Indian  asked  if  Ellis  Hughes 
was  there?  They  answered  No  He  Fhen 
asked  if  Job  Hughes  was  there  ?  They  again 
No  He  then  asked  if  they  were  Tories  who 
lived  at  the  mill  ?  Peter  Simerman  answered 
No.  that  they  were  Yankees.  Then  the  In- 
dian answered  Aye— Aye— twice  and  did  not 
seem  well  pleased  and  took  up  his  gun  and 
went  up  the  hill. 

Moses  Yaneampeu  in  his  history  says : 
"There  was  a  small  settlement  a  'part  Gf 
whose  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  society  of 
Friends,  living  up  the  North  Banehof  the 
Susquehanna  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  stream 
which  emptied  Into  it,  called  the  Catawissa, 
who  were  suspected  of  being  favorable  to  the 
British  and  Indians.  Every  other  settlement 
but  this  in  the  region  had  been  deserted, 
the  inhabitants  having  left  their  homes,  to 
find  in  the  forts  that  were  scattered  along  up 
and  down  the  river  greater  security  and  pro- 
tection. They  were  permitted  to  occupy 
their  farms  without  suiTerinu;  at  a  1;  from  the 
disasters  that  were  brought  upen  their 
neighbors.  This  aflorded  some  ground  for 
suspicion,  and  as  Indians  were  found  to 
waylay  every  path  upon  which  those  who 
even  occupied  with  the  public  business 
were  obliged  to  travel,  it  was  supposed  that 
thHy  derived  their  information  concerning 
the  officers  and  their  business,  and  received 
supplies  of  provisions  from  the  settlement 
named.  The  troops  were  cr  nsiderably  an- 
noyed by  this  game  which  was  playing  upon 
them,  having  lest  several  of  their  men  who 
had  been  caught  at  a  distance  from  the  camp, 
with  too  feeble  a  force  and  killed.  Col. 
Hunter  the  commanding  officer  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Northumberland  resolving  to  put  an 
end  to  whatever  sufferings  th^y  were  com- 
pelled to  bear  from  the  settlement,  directed 
Captain  Robinson  to  go  with  his  company 
to     its    inhabitants,    saying   that    if     they 


were  r<ot  friendly  to  the  British  cause,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  be  removed,  and 
in  case  they  were,  it  was  certainly  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  that  they  should  betaken 
from  a  position  whe.ro  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  much  mischief  to  the 
country. " 

Capt  Robinson  was  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Moses  Vancampon  and  Captain  Joseph  Sal- 
mon on  this  expedition,  and  captured  the 
inhabitants  of  Catawisj-a,  who  were  taken 

before  Col.  Hunter  at  Northumberland,  who 
after  hearing  their  case  discharged  them  up- 
on receiving  their  pledges  that  they  would 
leave  the  frontier  settlements,  and  not  return 
until  after  the  war. 

Captain  Salmon  lived  at  this  time  on  the 
North  Branch  below  Danville  on  the  main 
road,  where  ho  was  taken  prisoner  on  a 
Sabbath  day,  March  8,1781,  by  a  party  of 
Indians.  After  travelling  four  days,  his 
captors  turned  him  over  to  another  party 
of  Indians  among  whom  was  an  old  acquain- 
tance of  Salmon's  called  Shenap,  who  said  to 
the  Captain,  "Solly  you  shant  be  hurt." 
They  scon  fell  in  with" a  large  body  of  sav- 
ages who  had  and  her  prisoner,  named 
Williamson.  They  were  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
Williamson  refused,  and  was  beaten  to  death. 
Salmon  started  very  rapidly  and  plunged 
through  fearfully,  receiving  but  a  few  trilling 
bruises,  when  Shenap  came  up.  and  shaking 
him  by  the  hand  laughingly  said ,  "  Solly  you 
run  like  debil — you  run  like  boss.  "  He  was 
exchanged  in  a  short,  time  and  returned  to 
his  home  In  -afety.  He  lived  and  died  near 
Light  Street,  where  he  got  his  wife,  and  left 
a  respectable  family. 

Vaneampen  in  his  life  calls  Shenap  a  chief 
of  the  Seneca  tribe,  and  names  him  Tom 
Shenap,  and  relates  how  he  purchased  a  re- 
cipe of  him  "  How  to  hunt  deer." 

Meginness  in  his  Otzinachson  relates  the 
following  adventurer  :  Cooper  the  subject  of 
the  sketch  lived  near  where  the  town  of  llu- 
pert  now  stands.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  Robert  Lyon  was  dispatched  from  Fort 
Augusta  to  Wyoming  with  a  canoe  loaded 
with  supplies  for  a  company  of  men  stationed 
at  that  point.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  lirst 
day  he  landed  his  canoe  at  the  mouth  of 
Fishing  Creek,  and  leaving  his  dog  and  gun 
in  it,  hastened  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  had  two  very  interest i<  g  « laughters,  one 
of  whom  ho  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to.  He 
had  scarcely  seated  himself  in  31  r.  Cooper's 
house,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
his  intended,  till  he  observed  her  sister  leave 
the  hr  use  At  this  moment  an  inward  moni- 
tor seemed  to  warn  of  approaching  danger; 
but  a  few  minutes  elaps-ed  when  three  hid- 
eously painted  savages  rushed  in  at  the  door. 
The  only  weapon  within  reach  that  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  was  a  dull  table  knife.  This 
he  seized  and  endeavored  to  defend  himself. 


sd 
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The  threo  Indians  attacked  him  and  a  eovv-ro 
struggle  ensued.  Ho  managed  to  floor  two 
of  them  wlion  tho  third  ono  sprang  upon  liis 
back  and  endeavored  to  pinion  his  arms. 
The  old  knife  was  used  vigorously  and  ho 
tried  with  all  his  strength  to  thrust  it  into 
their  bodios,  but  it  was  too  blunt.  If  ho  had 
been  iu  possession  of  a  good  knife,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  ho  would  have  dispatched 
all  three.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  four 
more  Indians  came  to  the  door,  and  one  of 
them  cried  out  in  English,  '•  Give  up,  Lyon, 
you  shant  be  hurt."  Seeing  the  number  in- 
creasing ho  yielded  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  away. 

The  first  night  he  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  placed  between  two  Indians  in  a 
thicket  o£  underbrush  about  seven  miles 
from  whore  he  was  captured.  The  notorious 
Shenap  commanded  tue  marauding  band  ; 
ho  could  talk  English  sufficiently  plain  to  bo 
easily  understood,  and  informed  his  prisoner 
that  his  life  would  be  spared  but  he  would  be 
compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  when  they  got 
to  the  end  of  their  journey.  After  many 
days  of  toilsome  travelling  through  swamps, 
and  over  hills,  Lyon  became  exhausted  and 
his  wrists  and  ankles  became  very  sore  and 
much  swollen,  from  the  effects  of  the  cords 
used  in  tying  him  at  night.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  ttie  Niagara  river,  about  throe 
miles  above  where  the  tower  stood,  fle  was 
placed  in  a  canoe,  and  conveyed  down  to  the 
village  to  run  the  gauntlet.  A  long  row  of 
wrarviors,  pquaws  and  young  ones,  were 
drawn  up  ready  for  the  amusement  armed 
with  clubs,  stones  and  all  manner  of  weap- 
ons. Shenap  pointed  to  the  door  of.  the 
Council  House,  and  informed  him  if  he 
reached  it,  he  was  safe,  and  encouraged  him 
to  run  rapidly. 

Lyon  was  well  aware  of  his  situation,  and 
know  that  if  he  attempted  to  run  round 
them,  his  life  would  be  forfeit.  He  plunged 
in  between  tho  two  ranks  at  such  a  furious 
rate,  knocking  and  kicking  them  about  that 
bo  only  received  two  or  three  light  strokes, 
and  arriving  at  the  goal  was  safe  Afrer  the 
race  he  was  taken  and  placed  in  prison, 
whore  he  remained  about  two  weeks  without 
seeing  tho  face  of  any  one  pave  his  keeper, 
when  he  was  visited  by  a  very  gentlemanly 
officer,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  British 
army,  who  asked  him  many  questions  con- 
cerning himself,  his  brothers,  sisters  etc, ,  &c. 
Lyon  informed  him  that  he  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  and  when  a  small  lad  had  come  to 
America  with  his  brother  Benjamin,  but 
what  had  be'-ome  of  him  he  was  unablo  to 
Fay.  At  ibis  juncture  the  ofilerr  abruptly 
turned  away  and  left  without  saying  another 
word;  when  the  keeper  came,  he  inquired  if 
he  had  boon  visited  by  an  officer;  on  beiug 
answered  in  the  aftirmative,  i-aid,  "  You  will 
fare  well,  that  ojjieer  is  your  own  brother  :" 


He  was  thunderstruck  as  It  were,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  that  such  was  his  good  for- 
tuue  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  long  lost 
brother  so  unexpectedly.  He  had  not  seen 
him  since  no  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
almost  entirely  forgotten  him.  In  three  days 
time  ho  was  released  and  set  at  liberty. 
Whilst  ho  was  confined  the  jailor  imformed 
him  that  a  largo  yellow  dog  had  como  to  the 
door  of  the  prison,  and  remained  there  mani- 
festing much  uneasiness.  Erom  the  descrip- 
tion he  knew  him  to  be  his  own  faithful 
animal,  that  he  had  not  seen  since  he  leit 
him  with  his  rifle  in  tho  canoe  at  Pishing 
Creek,  and  was  satisfied  that  ho  had  followed 
him  through  the  wilderness  to  this  place. 
Ho  desired  the  keeper  to  take  charge  of  him, 
which  ho  promised,  but  he  disappeared  sud- 
denly that  night.  Tho  people  of  Northum- 
berland and  vicinity  had  not  learned  the 
fate  of  Lyon  and  wondered  what  had  become 
of  him.  One  day  his  dog  came  to  the  house 
of  Mr  MeKoe  in  Buffalo  Valley,  apparently 
much  distressed  and  half  starved.  He  acted 
very  strangely  and  seemed  as  if  ho  wanted  to 
tell  something. 

Tho  faithful  animal  was  returning  from 
the  door  of  his  master's  prison  in  Canada, 
to  inferm  them  of  his  captivity,  but  he  was 
not  gifted  with  tho  power  of  speech,  and  bad 
to  manifest  his  errand  by  signs.  Mr.  McK.ee 
knew  the  dog,  and  judging  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to 
Northumberland  to  make  Inquiry,  wmere  he 
learned  that  Lyon  was  supposed  to  bo  a  cap- 
tive. When  Lyon  returned  home  his  noble 
dog  was  lying  behind  the  house,  but  he 
scented  him  when  forty  yaids  distant,  and 
running  to  meet  him  placed  his  paws  on  his 
shoulders,  and  licked  his  face  with  gladness. 
Tho  fact  of  Lyon  having  disappeared  so  mys- 
teriously from  tho  hou  e  of  Cooper,  together 
with  other  evidences,  convinced  the  people 
that  Cooper  was  a  Tory,  and  endeavored  to 
further  the  interest  of  tho  enemy.  A  party  of 
men  from  Northumberland  proceeded  to  his 
house  and  arrested  him  as  a  traitor,  and 
placed  him  in  a  boat  to  convey  him  to  Sun- 
bury  Jail.  On  their  passage  down  a  rifle  be- 
longing to  a  man  named  Boyle  was  accident- 
ally lost  overboard;  Boyle  in  his  fury  accused 
Cooper  of  throwing  it  in,  which  ho  denied, 
and  an  altercation  taking  place  he  seized  an 
hatchet  and  buried  it  in  Cooper's  skull.  The 
unfortunate  man  lived  about  twenty  days, 
whou  he  expired  in  prison. 

Lyon  afterward  ma:  ried  a  young  lady  of 
another  family,  and  resided  in  Northumber- 
land county  until  his  death  which  took  place 
In  1S2&  He  left  two  sons,  one  named  Kobert 
lived  many  years  on  the  main  road  leading 
from  Northumberland  to  Milton. 

[This  article  will  be  followed  by  another, 
recounting  the  destruction  of  Fort  Jenkins.] 
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Coal  Production  for  Two  Decades. 

[Daily  Record,  Ju'.y  7.] 

Some  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  statistics 
tabulated  by  mine  inspectors,  showing  the 
number  of  mining  Accidents  in  this  district 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  Colliery  En- 
gineer, of  Scranton,  in  its  recent  issue  prints 
the  similiar  statistics  for  all  of  the  regions, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  so  interesting  that 
we  transfer  them  to  our  columns.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  figures  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  ton3  of  coal  mined  per  life  lost  does 
not  grow  steadily  better  year  by  year. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  mining  is  growing 
more  dangerous  every  year.  The  shafts  are 
going  down  deeper  and  therefore  the  gas  bo- 
comes  harder  to  manage;  falls  grow  nore 
frequent,  and  the  wonder  is  that  a  worse 
record  is  not  shown.  Mine  inspection  shows 
its  value  every  day  and  if  we  should  look  to 
the  days  whon  there  were  no  laws— when 
every  operator  could  mine  as  he  pleased, 
with  or  without  second  openingp,  and  with 
or  without  adequate  ventilation— we  should 
discover  what  a  blessing  the  ventilation  act 
has  proven  to  be. 

The  following  statistics  of  deaths  from  ac- 
cidents in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  since 
1870,  when  the  first  mine  law  was  enacted, 
are  copied  from  the  Colliery  Engineer: 


1 

1    Tons 

Year     No. 

No.  of 

&v.Deatbs  Tomiagei 

of  Em- 

Deaths 

per  1000 

j  per  E'en 

ployes 

Employes. 

i  Death. 

1 

•1870 

211 

1 
12,653,575!  59,909 

1871 

37,4.88 

210 

5-601 

13,868,0S7]  66.038 

1872 

41,745 

106 

3  709 

13,899,970    83.734 

1873 

48.199 

224 

4 '047 

18,751.3*8    83.711 

1874 

53,402 

231 

4-325 

17.7W.v5r,  7T.034 

1S75 

69,966 

238 

3-401 

20,S95,220    87,795 

1876 

7u,174 

228 

3-235 

19,61 :, 071 :  80.013 

1877 

00,842 

194 

2-902 

22,077,809  113. <-03 

1878 

63  964 

187 

2-923 

18,661,5771  99,794 

1879 

68,847 

202 

3  805 

27,711,2.50  lt'5. 708 

1880 

73, 373 

202 

2-753 

24.S43  176;  122,987 

1881 

70,031 

273 

3  590 

30.21U.01S  IM, 059 

1882 

8'2  344 

292 

3  546 

30.867,301  \\  05,709 

1883 

91,411 

323 

3-533 

33,700.608  104,336 

1884 

101.078 

332 

3-284 

32,561,390    S.v.073 

1885  100,534 

356 

3-541 

33,520,941!  94,160 

1886103.044 

279 

2-7U7 

34,064,54  M22. 095 

18871100.547 

310 

2-960 

37,137,251  117.522 

188fi|117,290 

S04 

3-103 

41,038  426  114.391 

1889 

119,(07 

384 

3"226 

39,016,83o  101,601 

5  061 

♦For  1870  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
number  oi  employes,  and  the  Scranton  dis- 
trict .statistics  are  not  reported  for  that  year. 
In  1871  the  Scranton   district  statistics  are 


also  not  in  the  report.  In  1872  Shamokln 
and  Hazleton  districts  are  omitted,  and  in 
187;;  and  1874  the  Hazleton  district. 

HONORING  THK   PATRIOT  SLAIN. 

Intert-Mttii»  FxercSxpH  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Wyoming  Monument— Kev.  Mr.  C'rnft 
Point*  Out  a  Dlflerciice  Between  the 
Connecticut  and   the    Pennsylvania  Idea. 

Somehow  or  other  the  elderly  men  in 
charge  of  the  annual  commemorative  exer- 
cises in  Wyoming  have  an  idea  that  they  are 
losing  their  grip,  but  tho  gathering  of  Juiy  '6 
demonstrated  the  entire  availability  of  tho 
old  stock.  When  they  really  become  in- 
capacitated the  younger  stock  will  turn  in 
and  take  hold,  but  Col.  Dorrance  and  his 
associates  are  doing  well  enough.  Tho  at- 
tendance was  fully  as  large  as  on  previous 
third  of  Julys,  if  not  larger.  The  only  thing 
t®  mar  the  event  was  a  passing  shower,  but 
nearly  everybody  had  umbrellas  or  wraps 
and  the  exercises  went  on.  Mrs.  Judge 
Pfouts,  Mrs.  Sally  Henry,  Mrs.  McCartney, 
the  Dorrance  ladies,  Mrs.  Stites,  Mrs.  Green, 
Mrs.  Schooley,  Mrs.  Pettebone  and  other 
ladles  were  ^present  as  usual  and  there 
were  a  number  of  new  faces  of 
the  g6r.tler  but  not  less  patriotic  sex.  Of 
course  Dr.  Hakes  was  there,  and  Calvin  Par- 
sons, Rev.  H.  H.  Welles,  Henry  B.  Plumb, 
Wesley  Johnson,  R«v.  J.  K.  Peck,  Sheldon 
Reynolds,  B.  P.  Dorrance.  Amouc;  others 
were  Hon.  John  B.  Smith,  S.  H.  Miller,  Dr. 
Thomson,  Wm.  Jenkins,  G.  H.  Butler,  W. 
A.  Wilcox,  Col.  J.  Pord  Dorrance,  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  Beecher,  Wm.  P.  Johnson,  Isaac  Dean, 
H.  H.  Harvey,  Rev.  J.  C.  Krause, 
Clayton  By-man,  Andrew  G  Raub, 
Abram  Van  Campen,  Geo.  W.  Mullet,  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Miner,  Maj.  O.  A.  Parsons,  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Jones. 

The  base  of  tho  monument  was  strown 
with  a  variety  of  roses  from  the  conserva- 
tories of  B.  P.  Dorrance.  Around  it  were 
seated  tho  officers  of  the  Commemorative 
Association.  Under  tho  shade  tr^es  adja- 
cent sat  tho  audience,  the  ladies  on  benches 
and  the  men  on  the  green  6ward.  Fans  had 
been  distributed,  and  a  supply  of  drinking 
water  had  been  provided.  About  3  o'clock 
the  exercises  began  with  music  by  Prof. 
Alexander's  orchestra  from  the  9th  Regi- 
ment Rand.  They  wore  tlieir  new  uniforms, 
and  thtiir  first  selection  was  a  mott  enjoy- 
able medley  of  patriotic  airs. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Phillips,  of  the  First  M.  E. 
Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  th-n  pronounced  the 
invocation,  which  was  full  of  patriotic 
utterances. 
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Co).  Charles  Dorranco  made  a  few  re- 
marks as  president  of  Uio  association.  He 
roforrcd  feelingly  to  tho  recent  doath  of 
Bteubon  Jenkins.  These  gatherings  were 
intended  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
brave  men  whose  bones  lie  beneath  this 
monument.  Anyone  who  had  sot,  as  he  had, 
at  the  firesides  of  the  men  who  witnessed  the 
struggles  of  the  last  century  would  not  won- 
der that  ho  had  deep  feelings  on  the  subject. 
Ho  alluded  to  the  noble  mothers  of  that  early 
day,  women  whose  sufferings  and  hardships 
could  not  bo  realised  ny  us  HowSJcould  one 
half  day  a.year  bo  oetter  spent  tnan  in  doing 
honor  to  the  memoryof  such  men  and  women 
and  to  perpetuate  an  event  which  had  much 
10  do  with  establishing  American  liberty. 
The  spoakor,  who  is  85  yeais  old,  spoke  with 
great  force  and  feeling. 

The  address  of  the  occasion  was  by  Rev. 
David  Craft,  of  W^alusing,  the  historian  of 
Bradford  County.  His  address  was  with- 
out notes  and  puroly  extempore.  He  said 
he  would  not  say  much  about  "Wyoming 
history,  as  it  is  already  familiar,  but  would 
speak  of  matters  related  to  Wyoming  In- 
directly. First,  however,  he  wanted  to""  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  whom 
he  had  ransaekod  local  history  very 
pleasantly  for  25  years. 

History  is  not  the  mere  recording  of 
evenfs,  continued  Mr,  Craft,  but  of  causes 
which  produce  the  events..  Why  was  it  that 
the  Pennsylvcinia  government  met  with  the 
sword  and  the  rifle,  the  New  Englanders 
who  came  here  while  she  opened  .her  doors 
to  tho  Germans  from  the  Hudson 
ltiver       valley  and  gave         them 

opportunity  to  form  settlements  on  the 
Tulpehockon  and         Swatara?         They 

were  of  the  samo  language,  the  same  nation- 
ality, and  the  one  were  offered  homes,  the 
others  wero  treated  as  invaders  and  outlaws 
and  their  possessions  and  improvements  de- 
stroyed.    Why  was  this? 

Because  there  was  an  irreconcilably  dif- 
ference between  the  ideas  of  government  of 
Pennsylvania  and  those  of  Connecticut. 
Bonn  was  familiar  with  courts  and  kings. 
Though  a  Quaker  his  ideas  of  government 
were  English.  The^o  ideas  crept  out  in  his 
plan  of  government  for  theAuierieau  colonies. 
His  ideas  were  those  of  the  feudal  system. 
He  believed  that  the  soil  was  a  feudal  gift — 
a  gift  from  the  king  for  sorvicos  rendered  by 
his  subjects.  It  was  thus  that  Pennsylvania 
was  given  to  Penn  by  his  royal  master,  and 
it  was  not  an  oilered  gift,  but  it 
was  one  which  ho  suti^ht  for. 
It  also  bore  his  own  name.  No  other  colony 
bore  the  name  of  tho  gran  tee.  but  they  derived 
their  titles  irom  members  of  the  royai  house- 
holds. Under  the  Penn  idea  tho  holder  of 
land  held  it  only  as  a  vassal,  and  he  must 
make  acknowledgment    every   year    to  the 


lord  of  the  manor,  paying  a  red  i — ,  -  i  oj 
corn,  etc.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  tho  settler  that  tho  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  was  in  Penn,  iu  the  province. 

Cn  tho  other  hand,  tho  Connecticut  Idea 
was  that  the  laud  owner  hold  it  in  foe  simple, 
and  the  holder  owed  nothing  to  any  su- 
perior, excepting  only  loyaltj  tothekingand 
th-  government.  Thus  the  New  EugUnd 
idea  was  antagonistic  to  the  Pennsylvania 
idea.  The  men  who  died  in  deionding  Wyo- 
ming believed  that  the  freeman  had  a  right 
to  the  soil. 

Anothor  ditlerence  was  as  to  th«  author- 
ship aud  source  of  the  law.  Under  Penn  the 
popular  assembly  could  neither  enact  a  law 
nor  proposo  one  Law  could  come  only  from 
the  governor,  tho  proprietor.  The  New 
England  idea  was  just  the  reverse— the 
popular  assembly  proposed  the  lavr,— it  was 
for  the  governor  to  give  or  withhold  his  con- 
sent. In  other  words,  the  power  wis  in  the 
people,  not  in  tho  prince. 

Under  the  feudal  sj stein  of  the  Penns  the 
vassal  or  tenant  must  render  military  service 
to  his  lord.  Tho  Connecticut  idea  was  that 
the  citizen  owed  service  only  to  his  kiLg. 

Later,  the  New  England  iu~a  abolished  the 
feudal  system,  as  opposed  to  ideas  of  civil 
government.  This  idea,  growing  in  its 
might,  is  coming  to  bo  the  dormant  idea  of 
the  world.  It  i«  to-dny  grasping  the  sceptres 
of  the  empires  and  the  day  is  dawning  when 
there  shall  everywhere  bo  a  free  speech  and 
a  free  pres^,  and  true  manhood  wiii  be 
everywhere  acknowledged  as  the  true  in- 
heritance of  humanity.  Thisid^a  is  defined 
to  prevail  until  man  shall  be  raised  so  high 
that  there  is  nothing  above  him  except  Gjd 
and  the  angels.     (Applause.) 

These  men  whose  names  are  engraved  on 
this  monument  did  more  than  stand  in  the 
bloody  breach  They  laid  the  f-undations  of 
an  empire  of  thought  ana  of  manhood,  an 
empire  whose  boundaries  sh-ili  t-mlargo  tiil 
they  encompass  the  earth.    (Applause  ) 

Secretary  Wesley  Johnson  announced  that 
during  the  year,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
another  member  had  died,  Peter  M.  Oster- 
hout,  of  Tunkhant;ock.  Mr.  Johnson  read 
the  appealed  letter  from  Dr   HoM^er: 

Scbanton.  July  1,  1800.— To  nit:  Wyumino  Com- 
memokative  Associaiion :  Our  numbers  Hie 
diuiini»iiiug,  but  the  reiueniberauee  of  the  Mas- 
pacro  of  Wyoming  will  be  forgotten  only  when 
lm-tory  is  .silent  Let  It  be  "remembered,  by 
draping  the  monument  with  the  inspiring  =tara 
and  sti  i;» •*  <>u  the  tbird  of  every  coming  July, 
and  may  lho»o  who  f  ill  w  us  never  forget  that 
their  aueeswrs  fought  aud  fell  at  Wyoming. 
Your  invalid  friend, 

II.  Holusteb. 

Hon.  Charles  D.  Foster  re  id  a  most  ad- 
mirable memorial  sketch  of  the  late  Steuben 
Jo  ok  ins. 

Dr.  A.  Knapp  read  a  brief  paper  on  "One 
Hundred  Years'  Progress''  and  concluded  it 
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with  the  following  acrostic  poem,  suggestive 
ol  the  day  following: 

Fling  out  your  banners  to  tho  sky, 

Let  booming  cannons  tell 
O'er  all  the  nations  oi'  tho  earth 

Hero  none  but  freemen  dwell: 

Unnumbered  millions  yot  shall  slug, 

Of  this  our  natal  hour, 
Bide  on  thou  proud  triumphant  car, 

VVitli  liberty  and  power. 

Tho  Eagle!  Emblem  of  our  land, 

Majestic  soars  above; 
How  great,  how  honored  be  thy  name 

Our  patriots  bold  can  prove. 

Of  England's  tyranny  and  wrong, 

Our  children  tell  the  story, 
For  sire  and  son  in  battles  fray, 

For  freedom  and  for  glory. 

Join  in  loudpeans  to  the  brave 

Who  nobly  fought  and  won. 
Undying  glory  is  the  boon, 

For  deeds  so  valiant  done. 

Lot  young  and  old,. with  bond  aud  free 

Join  in  the  acclamation; 
Yes!  Hip!   Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

For  this  great  Yankee  nation. 

W.  A.  Wilcox  was  called  on  and  stated 
that  he  had  some  correspondence  bearing  on 
the  exercises  of  a  year  ago,  in  v\hich  Mr; 
Jenkins  had  taken  exceptions  to  certain 
statements  made  by  the  State  librarian,  Dr. 
"William  H.  Egle.  One  was  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  Dr.  Egle,  dated  Dee.  25,  1SS9,  in 
which  he  said: 

In  looking  over  my  graudfather's  papers  I 
came  across  some  pieces  of  paper  much  worn, 
which  I  had  tho  curiosity  to  pick  out  aud  put 
together  until  I  got  one-half  of  the  document 
that  could  be  read  together.  Ps  l<x>ks  impressed 
me  with  the  Idea  of  its  having  been  read  much 
and  worn  in  tho  handling.  The  contents  were 
somewhat  novel  to  me,  and  proved  to  .  bo  just 
what  we  both  had  long  been  seeking,  the  solu- 
tlou  of  the  massacre  of  15th  October,  17G3.  As  it 
Is  in  my  grandfather's  handwriting.  I  cannot  go 
back  on  it,  for  I  have  always  found  him  perfect- 
ly truthful.  The  tenor  of  the  paper  is  a  succinct 
history  of  the  first  attempts  at  settlement  at 
Wyoming,  the  hindrances  met  with,  etc.,  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning  and  coming  down  till  after 
the  decree  of  Trenton.  The  story  as  told,  con- 
firms your  theory,  and  hence  I  suppose  you  arn 
ready  to  approve  its  correctness.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  make  it  public  at  our  next  meeting  at 
the  monument. 

Another  dated  Wyoming,  Feb.  5, 1S90,  says: 
The  document  of  my  grandfather  is  not 
lengthy,  and  is  of  importance  only  as  it  sets 
forth  that  the  massacre  of  loth  October,  l7C3,was 
dono  by  itmsavag  s.  Having  made  the  mistake 
of  suggesting  that  it  was  quite  as  possible  that  it 
was  done  by  the  forces  under  Clayton  and  Elder, 
whom  you  endeavored  to  free  from  the  crime  iu 
your  address,  I  desire  to  present  the  case  in  Its 
true  light  by  giving  full  force  and  effect  to  your 
history  and  arguments  iu  support  of  your 
theory,  closing  with  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
the  moot  positive  proof  that  It  was  done  by  ti>e 
savages,  and  not  by  the  Pennamites,    I  prefer 


this  course  in  vindication  Of  myself,  and  not  of 
you,  for  you  need  none. 

The    following  poem  was  read  by  0.  V. 
Kidder,  Esq.: 

We're  gathered  orce  more  near  the  dust  of  the 

slam, 
Who  in  one  comm  -n  tomb  on  Wyoml-g's  fair 

plain 
Are  quietly  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  brave, 
Whore  the  monument  rests  o'er  tho  bite  of  their 

grave. 
On  the  ground  where  thoy  fought,  near  tho  spot 

where  they  foil 
'Mid  tho  rattle  of  muskets,  and  llorce  savage 

yell. 
'Tlsmeet  to  recall  that  third  of  Jmy, 
And  the  carnage  that  lit  up  tbo  midsummer  eky. 
Blood  of  heroes  llowod  freely  on  that  fatal  day; 
Tho   young    stripling  bo) ,   w  th  the  aged  and 

gray, 
Bushed  bravely  to  battle,  and  bravely  they  died; 
All  gory  in  heaps,  they  were  piled  side  by  fide. 
Thrice  their  number,  all  skilled  for  battle  array, 
Alone  overcame  the  brave  patriots  that  day. 
Tho    bloody    scenes    after!     O,   spare    us    tho 

shock ! 
The  cold-blooded  murders  on  Queen  Esther's 

rock, 
Th«  blood  pillaged  farms,  and  desolate  vale, 
Have  often  been  told  in  Wyoming's  sad  tale. 
Let  us  turn  on  the  «ve  of  our  gr  at  natal  day 
And  seo  the  prosperity  girding  our  way; 
Too  bright  varied  fields,  to  tue   far  mouutaln 

tops 
Are  blooming  wilh   verdure,    and  fine    growing 

crops, 
Tho    woodlands   with"    silvery    brooks  purling 

through, 
Enrich  the  fa'r  vale,    with  their  sweet  distilled 

dew. 
The    mountains    surrounding     the    valley    be- 
tween 
With  its  rich  fields  of  grain,  aud  the    meadows 

all  green, 
A  prosperous  city,  and  towns  with   their  spin  s, 
Havo  arisen  all  'round  since    th»d   day  of  our 

sires, 
Who  died  not  in   vain  wfceu   they  valiantly  fell, 
As  ovor  their  graves  swept  the  rod  man's  death 

knoll; 
And  along  Susquehanna^  bright  rippling  shore 
The  Indian  canoe  is  seen  gliding  no  more; 
The  Indian  maidens,  along  with  their  braves 
Havo    fast    disappeared     iu  their   far  Western 

graves. 
A  network  of  railways,  with  horses  of  steam. 
Speed  along  the  green  banks  of  our  swift  flow- 
ing stream. 
Bearing    '  black  diamonds,"  more  precious  by 

far 
Than  all  the  crown  jewels  of  emperor  or  czar. 

Yoarly  may  we  come  together, 
Bound  this  ever  hall- -wed  place 

Whispering  to  these  slee  iug  martyrs,— 
Time  will  ne'er  your  deeds  efface. 

We  will  ne'er  forget  this  valley, 

It's  an  heirloom  left  by  thee, 
And  a-  tweet  a  s.  ot  as  ever 
Blest  this  great  land  of  tho  free. 
The  exercises    came    to  a    close    with  tho 
benediction  by  Kov.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 
Following    are    the    oflicois:      President, 
Charles  Dorrance;   vico    presidents,  Calvin 
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Parsons,  Dr.   Hollister;   secretary,   Wesley 

Johnson;  treasurer,  Dr.  Harry  Hakes.  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  1890,  Dr.  A.  Enapp, 
W.  A.  Wilcox,  It  T.  Pettebone,  O.  a.  Tar- 
eons,  II  B.  Plumb,  Johu  S.  Harding,  Shel- 
don Reynolds. F  c.  t. 

AN  EARLY  WYOMING    SURVEYOR. 

Boiuetliing  Aliout  Ills  Experience  In  Penu- 
Kylvnnlu  and  In  iils  JLater  Home  In  the 
(State  cf  New  York. 

Christopher  Hurlbut  was  a  surveyor,  and 
whilohe  lived  in  Hanover  after  the  troubles 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Government,  when 
Timothy  Pickering  had  finally  secured 
peace — from  about  1788-9,  he  followed 
surveying.  He  and  his  brothers  John  and 
Naphtali,  in  1789-90,  had  settled  their  fa- 
ther's estate  with  their  sisters,  Mrs.  Anna 
Blackman,  Mrs.  Katharine  Eyde  and  Lydia 
Kurlbut,  afterwards  Mrs.  John  Tiffany,  by 
conveying  to  them  the  land  from  the  top  of 
the  Hog  Back  hill,  thence  to  the  southeast 
line  of  the  township.  In  1795  he  and  Naph- 
tali bought  their  brother  John's  third  of  the 
estate.  About  17%  Christopher  sold  all  he 
owned  in  the  property  to  Naphtali,  These 
were  lots  11  and  12,  First  Division.  In  1793 
he  owned  part  of  lots  15  and  16,  First  Divi- 
sion, through  which  the  Nanticoke  Creek 
ran,  and  had  a  "grist"  or  "flouring"  mill 
and  a  saw  mill  on  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so 
up  the  creek  towards  the  mountain  from 
where  the  Dundee  shaft  now  is.  in  the 
meantime  be  was  surveying  all  about  the 
county,  as  it  then  was  up  to  the  New  York 
State  lino.  He  surveyed  land  for  the 
owners  or  purchasers  in  what  is 
now  Nescopeck,  Salem,  Union,  Huntington, 
Newport,  Hanover,  Dalla?,  about  Harvey's 
Lake,  Pittston,  Lacuawanna  and  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna he  surveyed  the  French  town  of 
Asylum  In  1794;  and  the  region  for  many 
miles  on  all  sides  of  Asylum  and  Wyalusing, 
He  surveyed  roads  in  all  directions  in  Han- 
over, Newport  and  Wilke^-Barre.  Among 
the  rest  one  "  rem  Wilkes  Barre  to  Shupps." 
One  from  Nanticoke  to  what  is  now  the  poor 
house,  surveyed  in  1702,  is  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  long.  1790  he  sp^nt  mostly  in 
Western  New  York  looking  for  a  place  to 
emigrate  to.  Hib  brother  John,  who  had 
bought  land  in  Palmyra,  Wayne  County,  N. 
Y.,  in  17.^5  and  removed  to  it  the  same  year, 
was  visited  by  him,  but  he  did  not  buy  there. 
He  bought  and  settled  in  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  Hornellsville,  on  the  Canisteo 
Itlvor.  Here  in  a  level  valley  about  a  mile 
wide,  surrounded  by  hills  of  six  hundred  feet 
or  bo  in  height,  he  built  his  cabin  and  made 


the  first  settlement.    JIo  bought  more  land 
than  he  could  pay  for  at  once  and  ho  had  a 

hard  struggle  for  the  next  twenty  years  to 
meet  his  engagements.  He  sawed  the  lum- 
ber and  rafted  down  the  Susquehanna,  and 
carried  on  the  rafts  and  arks  every  kind  of 
produce  of  that  country  that  could  be  carried 
and  took  it  down  the  .Susquehanna  to  a  mar- 
ket,  and  got  his  money  accommodations  at 
the  Wilkes-Barre  bank,  with  Matthias  Hol- 
lenback  and  Elisha  Blackmail  as  indorsers. 
H.  B.  Plumb. 

HIS  EMIGRATION  TO  NEW  YORK. 

Appended  aro  tho  "Becolleotions  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  (Hurlbut)  Shepard,"  taken  down 
by  William  S.  Hurlbut  in  June,  1866,  when 
Mrs.  Shepard  was  seventy-five  years  old,  de- 
scribing the  journey  of  her  father's  family 
(Christopher  Hurlbut)  from  Hanover,  Lu- 
zerne County,  Pa.,  to  Ark  port,  N.  Y'  : 

"I  remember  well  of  living  in  Wyoming 
Valley  at  my  father's,  home  there,  and  our 
starting  from  it  in  a-'Joat  (in  1797)  for  what 
is  now  Arkport.  We  stopped  at  my  grand- 
father's on  my  mother's  sMe,  Mr.  Adam 
Mann,  at  Wyscx,  Ta.  Grandfather  Mann 
was  then  eighty-two  years  old,  and  quite 
feeble,  and  never  expected  to  see  my  mother 
again.'  At  parting  both  Were  much  moved 
and  wept.  He  died  soon  after.  I  was  then 
six  years  old. 

"As  we  came  up  the  river  (Susquehanna) 
I  remember  passing  very  close  to  some 
.islands  and  longing  to  get  off  the  boat  on  to 
one  of  them.  When  we  arrived  at  Tioga  Point 
(now  Athens)  tho  water  was  so  low  we 
could  not  get  our  boat  along  any  further  and 
so  fastened  it  to  the  shore  and  hired  some 
one  to  take  care  of  it.  We  took  out  what 
things  we  could  not  get  along  without  and 
put  them  in  an  ox- cart  and  started  on  our 
journey — my  brothers  John  and  James  and 
Mr.  Nathan  Carey  driving  the  cattle.  Father 
put  mother  on  horse-back  with  my  brother 
Christopher  (then  three  years  old,)  on  bo- 
fore  and  sister  Nancy  behind— all  on  one 
horse.  Sister  Abigail  (then  fourteen  years 
old,)  and  myself  went  on  foot.  We  had  "a 
new  road  to  travel,  sometimes  for  miie3 
through  the  woods.  Tho  first  day  we 
traveled  eighteen  miles  on  wituout  riding  a 
rod. 

I  do  not  remember  so  distinctly  about  our 
journey  further  until  we  arrived  at  Judge 
Hornells,  where  Hornellsville  now  stands, 
where  our  cart  broke  down  and  we  got  on 
an  ox-sled.  It  was  then  .nearly  dark,  and 
Mr.  Nathan  Cary  (my  uncle,)  and  I 
were  left  behind  the  family,  who  had 
preceded  us  to  our  new  home,  to 
co. no  on  with  the  oxen  and  sled.  We 
had  got  but  a  part  ot  the  way  through  the 
woods,  which  were  unbroken  after  we  left 
Hornells,  when  our  sled,  too,  gave  out. 
Uncle  Nathan  then  unyoked  tho    oxen  and 
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put  a  feather  bod  on  ono  of  them  and  myself 
on  the  bed,  and  traveled  on  in  an  Indian 
path  in  tho  darkness,  which  had  then  set  in, 
tor  some  time,  when  our  way  was  hedged 
up  by  a  newly  fallen  pine  tree;  and  as  there 
whs  no  way  to  get  around  It,  uncle  made  the 
ox  jump  over  it  with  mo  on  his  back,  calling 
me  a 'brave  girl'  because  I  clung  to  the  ox 
so  well.  At  last  we  came  in  sight  of  a  small 
log  house— our  future  home.  I  could  plainly 
see  the  light  through  the  crevices  between 
the  logs,  and  was  soon  as  happy  as  I  could 
be  to  join  the  family  within,  and  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  in  play. 

Sister  Sally  was  ieft  at  grandfather's  at 
Wysox  until  next  year.  Soon  after  wo  were 
settled  in  our  new  home  father  made  a  trip 
to  Tioga  Point  on  loot,  and  carried  home 
on  his  hack  my  mother's  brass  kettle1'  (more 
than  eighty  miles.)  "We  suffered  much 
damage  by  the  breaking  of  our  things  loft  in 
the  boat  from  the  ice  and  other  causes;  t»ut 
what  was  left  father  got  home  the  following 
season.  The  next  season  after  our  arrival 
here  two  of  mother's  sisters,  Miss  Nancy 
Mann  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Gibson,  came  ail  the 
way  from  Wysox  here  on  horseback  and 
brought  sister  Sally  with  them  to  mako  us  a 
visit." 

Now,  a  little  further  of  that  family,  not 
from  Mrs.  Shephard's  recollections,  how- 
ever. 

That  rude  log  house  protected  that  night 
tho  first  white  family  that  ever 
lived  in  tho  "north  gore."  Their 
nearest  white  neighbors  for  two  years 
after  coming  here  were  live  miles  away  to 
the  south  and  twelve  miles  to  the  north, 
twenty-two  to  the  east  and  I  know  not  how 
far  away  to  the  west,  and  only  an  Indian 
rath  in  any  direction  for  a  road.  It  was 
during  the  first ■  tw->  years  of  their  residence 
there  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  went  a  day's  journey 
to  the  north  to  mill  with  an  ox  cart  and  was 
gone  over  night.  After  dark  an  Indian  was 
discovered  sneaking  around  the  house.  The 
lights  were  at  once  extinguished,  the  smaller 
children  put  to  bed,  the  doer  barricaded  and 
tho  fort  put  in  proper  shape  for  defence. 
Mrs.  Hurlbut  with  axe  in  hand.  Abigail  arm- 
ed with  a  heavy  fire  shovel  and  John  with 
his  trusty  ride  awaited  the  attack  and  all 
night  long  their  vigils  kept.  (The  ages  of 
these  children  were  Abagail  about  sixteen, 
John  about  fourteen.)  Visions  of  the 
Wyoming  massacre  of  twenty  years 
before  flitted  across  the  memory  of 
the  mother  until  tier  heart  almost  ceased  to 
beat.  That  horrid  nicht  at  last  wore  away 
and  with  it  went  the  Indians.  The  bright 
morning  wtis  never  hailed  with  greater  de- 
light by  a  family  than  by  these  watchers, and 
before  the  close  of  the  day  the  husban'i  and 
father  received  fuch  a  welcome  home  as 
those  only  can  give  who  have  passed  through 
so  great  a  peril. 


When  Mr.  Ilurllmrt  was  land  hunting 
through  Western  New  York  In  1796  he  pur- 
chased of  llobort  Jiiggar  lota  No.  2  and  I'd  in 
tho  "Gore"  containing  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  and  three-quaiters  acres.  Ho 
aft-  rwards  purchase  d  lots  No.  V,  and  1  in  the 
Gore,  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  acres.  For  this  haul  Mr.  Ilurllmrt 
was  obliged  to  ceniract  a  heavy  debt,  lie 
sold  from  it  several  farms,  chiefly 
to  his  old  Hanover  neighbors,  among 
whom  wa3  Nathan  Gary,  .William  and 
Wyllis Hyde — (the  former  his  brother-in-law, 
who  married  Katharine  Hurlbur.,  daughter 
of  Deacon  John  Hurlbut,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Wyoming  memory,)  and  John  Harvey 
and  Joel  Athortou  and  Joseph  Corey,  all  of 
whom  came  here  during  the  first  six  years 
after  Mr.  Hurlbut  came  here. 

Christopher  Hurlbut's  family  wore  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Mann,  and  his  children, 
Abigail,  John,  James,  Sarah,  Elizabeth, 
Nancy,  Christopher  and  Edward,  all  of 
whom  but  Edward  lived  to  mature  age.  and 
all  except  Nancy  settled  here.  Nancy 
married  Mr.  Ziba  Hoyt  and  settled  in  Kings- 
ton, Pa.,  (tho  father  and  mother  of  ex-Gov. 
H.  M.  Hoyt.)  The  above  is  as  concise  a 
history  of  Mr.  Hurlbut  after  he  leit  Wyom- 
ing Valley  as  I  am  able  to  give.  His  death 
occurred  in  ISol  Wm.  S.  Huri/but. 

Arkport,  N.  Y.,  December,  1888. 

What  Kind  of  n.  Coin  is  It  ? 

A  curious  coin  has  found  its  way  to  the 
Record  office.  It  is  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece, 
of  date  lb49,  and  differs  from  tho  govern- 
ment eagle  only  in  the  inscription.  Tho  fillet 
on  the  goddess  of  liberty  bears  the  words 
Moffat  &  Co.,  and  on  the  ob verso,  instead  of 
the  usual  United  States  of  America,  there  is 
the  legend  ''S.  M.  V.  California  Gold."  The 
coin  is  apparently  full  weight  gold,  and  was 
paid  out  py  one  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  banks  a 
few  days  ago.  The  suggestion  is  mado  that, 
it  was  coined  in  California  by  a  private  firm 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment mint  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tho  Record 
will  be  glad  to  receive  some  information  on 
the  subject. 

ONK     OF    TIIK     4URRS. 

The  Identity  of  the  Privute  Coin   Unearth- 
ed—  KrtctK  <thoiit  Old   California. 

Probably  no  other  man  in  town  read 
the  item  about  the  10  dollar  gold  piece 
of  1S49  bearing  private  inscription  more 
eagerly  than  did  ex-Mayor  Robert  H.  Mc- 
Kune.  He  called  at  the  office  to  see  it,  and 
said  he  remembered  distinctly  tho  circum- 
stances of  its  coinage.  He  was  one  of  tho 
40ers,  and  helped  establish  the  first  postofflee 
in  San  Francisco.    At  that  time  tho  only  cir- 
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dilating  medium  was  gold  dust  rind  Mexican 
silver  dollars.  California  was  not  even  u 
territory— only  a  military  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  coinage  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  done  by  private  par- 
ties until  the  possession  was  admitted 
to  the  Union.  The  gold  used 
for  coinage  was  northern,  or  river  gold,  this 
being  softer  and  much  more  easily  worked 
than  the  southern  gold.  Mayor  McSuno  dis- 
tinctly remembers  the  Moffat  firm.  Besides 
the  tens  there  used  to  be  issued  double 
eagles,  of  octagonal  form.  Mayor  McKune 
says  there  is  another  40er  in  town— William 
Kirby,  172  Market  Street,  who  was  a  ranch 
partner  with  the  late  Judge  Terry,  who  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  U.  S.  marshal  a  few 
monihs  a^o,  to  prevent  a  supposed  intended 
attack  on  Judge  Field. 


T*s?u  Callfornlri   Coin  A&ulzi. 

July  9,  1890.— Editor  Hecokd:  I  have 
noticed  remarks  in  the  Recobd  referring  to 
the  unknown  $10  gold  coin  and  also  Mayor 
McKu»  e's  version.  I  can  corroborate  all  the 
ex-mayor  has  to  say.  Distinctly  remember 
the  firm  of  Moffat  &  Co.  Sold  many  an  ounce 
of  gold  dust  for  their  issues  of  five,  ten  and 
fifty  dollar  coinage.  I  can  date  back  to  1S4S 
in  California.  W.  Kikby. 


That.  Curious   Coin. 

The  item  in  Tuesdays  Kkoord  relating 
to  a  peculiar  gold  coin  excited  much  interest, 
and  several  communications  thereto  have 
already  been  published.  In  searching  for 
information  concerning  the  coin,  the 
Record  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the 
publishers  of  Dye's  Government  Counterfeit 
Detector,  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  a  semi-official  publication 
treating  of  the  government  coinage  and 
paper  circulation.  The  agency  replied 
promptly  by  forwarding  a  copy  of  their 
work,  in  which  the  coin  in  question  is  fully 
described. 

The  coin,  dated  1854,  is  one  of  a  consider- 
able variety  of  private  issues  authorized  by 
the  government  under  the  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  and 
coined  by  assaying  firms  in  S  iT*  Francisco, 
prior  to  the  establishing  of  tho  mint  in  1854. 
Sinco  that  time  only  ^mall  coins,  such  as 
dollars,  halves  ami  quarters  have  been 
coined  by  private  parties.  The  coin  noticed 
by  the  Record  contains  California  gold  to 
the  value  ot  $0.95,  but  its  worth  as  a  rare 
piece  is  considerably  greater  than  this.  The 
Counterfeit  Detector  thus  describes  it: 

$10.  Obv.  (Liberty  head)  with  "Moffatt  & 
Co."  upon  the  tiara.  Rev.  (Eagle)  "3.  M.  V. 
California  gold.   Ten  D." 

S.    M.    V.,    it    is  explained,    stands     for 
standard  mint  value. 


AN  OLD  FKENCIf  COIN, 

Which    Once    Belonged    to    the  Celebrated 

FruncfM    Slocuui  —  Soiaelhlnfr    About     It* 
Thrilling  Historical  AMsociatlonM. 

[Williamsport  Republican,  June  30,  1890.] 

During  his  rocent  visit  to  the  remnant  of 
the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians  living  on  the 
upper  waters  of  tho  Wabash,  Indiana,  John 
F.  Meginness  (John  of  Lancaster)  was  pre- 
sented with  a  French  dollar  of  tho  coinage 
of  1794,  which  once  belonged  to  Frances 
Slocum,  the  "Lost  Sister  of  Wyoming." 
Many  years  ago  it  was  given  to  a  favorite 
granddaughter,  Kin-o-zach-qua,  who  mar- 
ried Gabriel  Godfroy.  She  died  in  1ST7,  and 
this  coin,  with  one  other,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  her  husband,  who  presented  it  to 
Mr.  Meginness  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  collect  material  for  an  exhaustive  bio- 
graphy of  the  celebrated  captive.  Mr.  God- 
froy says  that  his  wife  once  owned  thirty  of 
these  coins,  which  wore  given  to  her  by  "her 
grandmother,  but  tho  whereabouts  of  all  of 
the  others  but  those  two  are  unknown. 

Although  the  coin  only  commands  a  small 
premium,  Mr.  Meginness  would  not  take  a 
thousand  dollars  for  it,  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable  and  thrilling  historical  associa- 
tions which  cluster  around  it.  Mr.  Godfroy, 
is  a  son  of  Francis  Godfroy,  who  was  the  last 
war  chief  of  the  Miamis,  and  died  in  1S40. 
He  was  partly  of  French  origin  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  courage,  humanity,  benevo- 
lence and  honor.  Frances  Slocum,  who 
once  owned  this  piece  of  j-ilver,  was  captur- 
ed by  the  Indians  in  1778,  on  what  is  now 
the  site  of  the  opulent  city  V/ilkes-Barre, 
when  but  five  years  old,  and  was  lost  to  her 
white  friends  and  civilization  for  sixty  years, 
when  she  was  discovered  living  on  the 
Mlesissinewa,  a  trioutary  of  the  Wabash. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Sha-pan-cau-nab,  a 
famous  war  chief  of  the  Miamis,  who  pre- 
ceded Godfroy,  and  lived  to  the  great  aqe 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  He 
died  about  1820,  and  had  been  long  known  as 
tho  "Deaf  Man,"  on  account  of  having  lost 
his  hearing.  When  Fiances  was  discovered 
in  18o7  sho  had  been  a  widow  tor  about 
seventeen  years.  She  died  in  1847,  aged  75 
years,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Peter 
Dondy  (Wah-pah-pe-tah,)  her  son-in-law, 
was  present  when  sho  diei,  and  her  head 
rested  on  his  arm.  He  still  survives,  and  at 
the  age  of  13  relates  mauy  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  "White  Woman."  After  lon<;  and 
patient  research  Mr.  Meginness  has  gathered 
a  large  amount,  of  interesting  and  valuable 
material  relating  to  tho  history  of  Francos 
Slocum,  tho  story  of  whose  life  forms  the 
strangest,  saddest  and  most  pathetic  in  all 
the  annals  of  I ml i an  history. 
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CIIAl'TKItS    OF    WYOMING     IIISTOItY. 

Adventures  In  the  Fair  Val©  of  Wyoming 
When  It  \\\\h  but  a  Wilderness— How  ibe 
Juirly  Settlers  Fought  and  L.lved  Akiojik 
the  Bed  Skltis. 

Not  another  valley  in  the  United  States 
and  few  in  any  country  have  connected  with 
them  such  historic  associations  as  mark  the 
vale  of  Wyoming.  The  difficulties  with 
which  the  early  settlers  contended  as  they 
established  their  rude  tenements  in  the  vir- 
gin forests  of  "Wyoming  will  live  so  long  as 
the  deeds  of  men  are  chronicled.  Perhaps 
no  one  contended  with  and  finally  sur- 
mounted greater  and  more  harrassing  diffi- 
culties than  did  Thomas  Bennet,  He  was  a 
relative  of  Edward  Everett  Eoyt,  Esq.,  now 
of  Kingston,  who  is  a  nephew  of 
ex-Governor  Hoyt.  The  great-grand- 
father of  E.  E.  Hoyt,  Philip  Myers, 
was  married  to  Martha,  a  daughter  of  the 
Thomas  Bennet  mentioned,  in  1787.  Mr. 
Bennet  made  an  humble  beginning  in  the 
Wyoming  wilderness.  His  life  in  New  Eng- 
land was  not  what  he  desired  and  oft  times 
he  would  rehearse  to  his  family  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  a  residence  in  the 
woods  of  Wyoming.  Leaving  his  family  one 
day  after  they  had  removed  to  New  York  ho 
set  out  himself  with  pick,  and  axe  and  hoe, 
determined  to  investigate  the  advantages ' 
and  disadvantages  of  Wyoming.  This  was 
about  1764.  Twice  he  attempted  to  make  a 
settlement  here  but  the  hostile  Indians  each 
time  drove  him  away  and  he  bided  his  time 
until  1760,  when  he  became  one  of  a  com- 
pany of  forty  New  Engiandors,  who  tramped 
through  the  forests  until  they  came 
to  what  is  now  Forty  Fort, 
where  they  built  a  block  house 
as  a  place  of  refuge  from  Indian  attacks  or 
surprises.  This  was  built  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  where  the  thriving  little 
town  of  Forty  Fort  now  stands,  from  which 
it  received  its  name.  To  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west  the  hardy  settlers  scat- 
tered with  their  rude  implements  for  clear- 
ing and  cultivating  the  soil,  all  within  easy 
roach  of  the  fort,  should  at  anytime  the  rude 
loc&n  sound  the  alarm.  Mr.  Bennet's  clear- 
ing was  about  a  mile  from  the  fort.  Whether 
the  task  was  beyond  his  strength  to  cut  away 
the  large  tjees  or  whether  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  location  is  not  known,  but  in 
1770,  the  year  following,  he  packed  his  traps 
and  went  to  the  north  of  the  Lackawanna 
giver  with  another  band  of  settlers. 
But  luck  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken-   them.      Hardly     had      they     had 


time  to  look  about  when  the  sheriff 
of  Northampton  County  appeared  upon  tho 
scene  and  in  the  name  oi  the  law  laid  his 
hand  upon  each  male  settler  and  announced 
his  intention  of  escorting  tnem  to  tho  j  11  at 
Easton.  Over  tho  hills  and  through  tho 
vales,  continually  through  the  forest,  lay 
their  path,  and  at  the  end  naught  but  prison 
bars  were  before  them.  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
sheriff,  had  his  hands  full,  and  probably  on 
this  account  Mr.  Bennet  managed  to  escape 
before  many  miles  of  the  journey  were  cov- 
ered. Back  through  the  woods  he  tramped 
and  again  met  his  family.  B  it  his  heart 
was  not  at  rest.  ;  he  fair  vale  of  Wyoming 
ever  dwelt  in  his  Imagination,  and  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  we  find  him  and  his 
family  making  the  hazardous  journey  to- 
wards Wyominsr.  What  more  dreary,  more 
desolate  in  tho  f  >rm  cf  travel  could  bo  con- 
ceived? Mr.  Bonnet's  wordly  possessions, 
— very  few  indeed,  for  he  had  lost  all 
his  farms  and  goods,— were  packed  as 
compactly  a<<  possible,  and  so  they  climbed 
the  mountains"  and  trailed  the  forests  with 
no  human  being  in  view  save  themselves. 

If  disasters  have  no  premonition  in  the 
minds  of  men  here  is  one  of  those  coinci- 
dences that  set  men  to  thinking  seriously. 
The  travelers  had  halted  for  their  evening 
meal  and  as  Mrs.  Bennet  was  boiling  choco- 
late over  a  fire,  she  suddenly  remarked  to 
her  husband  that  she  had  not  felt  good  all 
day,  that  she  felt  as  if  something  unusual 
was  going  to  happen.  The  remark  did  not 
impress  itself  very  seriously  upon  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Bennet,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to 
entertaining  gloomy  forebodings,  until  the 
tlv>  long  September  evening  shadows  were 
foiling,  wh-n  the  campers  were  sur- 
prised to  see  two  or  three  men  coming 
towards  their  place  in  the  woods, 
having  probably  been  attracted  to  the 
place  by  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
as  it  curled  above  the  trees.  Awful  was  the 
spectacle  thoy  presented,  and  how  terribly 
must  have  been  blasted  the  joyous 
hopes  and  bright  anticipations  of  lather, 
mother  ar.d  children, — visions  of  happiness 
in  fertile  Wyoming.  The  strangers  were 
covered  with  blood  and  upon  their  bodies 
were  large  bleeding  wounds.  Their  story 
was  none  the  loss  discouraging.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Pennamites  had  resolved 
on  driving  all  the  Now  England  settlers  from 
Wyorniu^  and  alreidy  had  commenced  their 
destructive  work. 

But  two  courses  lay  open  to  pursue — to 
advance  or  to  retreat.  Tho  improvised  camp 
was  immediately  turned  ii  to  a  council 
of  war.  The  Bennet  family  had  about  ten 
hours  before  been  joined  by  a  man  named 
Wires,  across  whose  settlement  they  came 
and  who  accompanied  them  to  this  place. 
Mr.  Bennet  was  one  o;  those  mbn    who  are 
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not  easily  daunted  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  he  for  one  resolved  to  go 
on.  Mrs.  Bonnet  and  the  two  men  who 
came  from  the  seat  of  trouble  expressed  their 
willingness  to  accompany  him,  Mr  Wires 
eonnentiDK  to  take  care  of  the  children  in 
his  cabin  until  the  troublous  times  were 
over.  These  were,  indeed,  courageous  peo- 
ple.    , 

The  result  of  the  consultation  was  that  the 
sturdy  pioneers  resumed  the  march  and  were 
not  again  interrupted  until  they  sot  foot  up- 
on Wyoming  soil.  Hero  affairs 
wore  even  in  wor-e  shape  than 
thoy  expected,  for  the  hostility 
between  the  Yankees  and  the  Pennamites 
had  broken  out  in  actual  warfare,  and  ho 
who  came  into  the  midst  of  the  factions 
must  needs  endure  the  consequei  ees. 
Coupled  wi'h  this  was  the  failure  of  the 
crops  and  all  vegetation  of  the  year  before 
because  of  the  presence  of  some  kind  of  in- 
sect, and  taken  all  in  all,  Mr.  Bonnet's  ad- 
vent into  this  region  was  under  very  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  Ee  immediately 
repaired  to  the  cabin  he  had  built 
about  a  mile  from  Forty  Fort 
and  proceeded  to  cultivate  the 
seeds  he  had  sown  before  he  leit  in  the 
spring.  Ho  determined  to  keep  out  of  the 
fight  so  long  as  possible.  In  the  meantime 
Captain  Ogden,  the  leader  of  the  Penna- 
mPes,  had  built  a  small  fort  or  block  house 
at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  so  that  they 
might  more  effectively  worry  tho  Yankees. 
Upon  this  they  based  their  hopes  and  it 
came  to  form  a  srit  of  centre  or  seat  of 
warfare.  But  the  Yankees  were  not  want- 
ing in  their  pr  >verbial  ingenuity  and 
one  boautiiul  morning  when  the  Pennamites 
stalked  about  they  found  that  their  block 
house  had  been  captured  and  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Yankees.  Here  was  an  ad- 
vantage gained  that  was  too  precious  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Ot<den,  the 
leader,  pioposed  a  parley  wirh  the  New  Eng- 
land settlers  and  the  latter  consented.  It 
wes  a  fata]  error  for  a  time  No  sooner 
had  the  Pennamites  entered  the  block  house 
than  Sheriff  Jennings,  who  before  escorted 
the  settlers  to  tho  jail  at  Easton,  arretted  all 
present  in  the  name  of  thQ  new  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  thirty- 
seven  prisoners  in  all.  When  they  reached 
tho  jail  at  Easton,  sixty  miles  away,  they 
were  bailed  out  of  prison  and  returned 
home  only  again  to  be  arrested, 
taken  to  the  jail,  again  bailed 
out  and  again  returned  to  Wvoining.  For  a 
time  it  proved  to  re  a  haven  of  peace,  but 
not  of  re=t.  The  colony  had  beeu  reinforced 
by  a  few  hundred  more  Yankees  from  the 
New  England  States,  who  rou'ed  tho  Penna- 
mites. A.  fort  was  built,  called  Fort  Durkee, 
where  tho  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  now 
stands,    for   mutual     protection,    and    the 


axe  of  the  foresters  once  more  raug  through 
tho  woods,  slowly  the  wastes  were  eleared 
away  and  small  clearings  appeared  in  the 
forests.  Hero  was  tho  prospect  of  peai  e, 
but,  alas,  it  was  not  lasting.  Mr.  Bennet 
took  his  children  from  the  custody  of  friend 
Wires  and  in  a  short  time  -.vas  comfortably 
ensconsod  in  his  cabin,  tilling  the  soil  and 
preparing  for  the  winter  that  was  coming 
upon  them.  The  settlers  were  for  a  time 
unmolested,  but  the  Penamltes  were  not  idle 
and  subsequent  developments  were  of  the 
most  startling  and  trying  the  settlers  ever 
experienced,  e.  t.  g. 

CHAPTER  II. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  of  Wyom- 
ing history,  Thomas  Bennet,  the  ancestor  of 
E.  E.  Hoyt  of  Kingston,  and  other  residents 
of  this  valley,  was  securely  ensconced  in  his 
rude  log  hut  about  a  mile  from  Forty  Fort. 
Captain  Ogden  and  his  band  of  Penna- 
mites had  evacuated  the  fort  and  been  driven 
from  the  settlements  by  the  suddenly  aug- 
mented force  of  Yarkees.  Bennet,  in  com- 
mon with  tho  other  settlers,  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  peace  that  then  reigned  to  till 
the  soil  and  make  his  habitation  and  its  sur- 
roundings as  comfortable  and  secure  as  pos- 
sible. The  much  coveted  peace  was  of  but 
short  duration.  Ogden  was  not  idle  when 
he  retreated  from  Wyoming.  By  his  sche- 
ming adroitness  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
a  number  of  his  followers  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Wyoming 
and  with  him  and  a  man  named  Patterson  in 
the  lead  they  made  a  stealthy  approach  and 
pounced  down  upon  the  unsuspecting  set- 
tlers before  th.-y  were  aware  of  this  new  dan- 
ger. A  campaign  of  rapine,  robbaryand  riot 
at  once  ensued  that  savois  very  much  of  the 
Scottish  border  raids  in  the  chivalrous  ages. 
Fort  Durkee  was  captured  and  the  comman- 
der for  whom  it  was  named  was  put  in  irons, 
the  premises  of  the  colonists  were  pillaged 
and  the  settlers  themselves  were  driven  from 
the  country  as  much  as  possible.  This  oc- 
cupied but  a  short  time,  and  when  Ogden 
imagined  that  his  Pennamite  privates  had 
complet :  possession  of  the  fort  ho  hastened 
to  Philadelphia  to  acquaint  the  dignitaries 
there  of  his  success  and  achievements.  But 
Tnomas  Bennet  and  his  brave  family  faced 
the  taunts  and  jeeis  of  Ogden's  followers  and 
remained  in  the  valley.  Tho  latter  took 
with  him  to  Philadelphia  all  of  his  men 
but  a  few  whom  he  left  in 
charge  of  the  fort.  In  the  meantime  the 
Yankee  force  had  in  turn  been  augmented 
by  a  bravo  body  of  men  in  command  of  Capt. 
Lazarus  Stewart,  who  htood  not  much  upon 
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the  eoromony  of  capitulating  with  tho  Ion-  ly 
Pennamttes  In  the  fort,  but  summarily 
ejected  thern  and  flung  out  the  Yankeo 
colors. 

Ogden's  consternation  can  better  be  im- 
agined than  described  when  ho  retraced  his 
steps  to  Wyoming  and  found  things  in  such 
shape.  His  force  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  Yankees,  and  he  irnmedia'elv  planned  an 
attack  on  tbe  strong  log  structure.  His 
men  were  desperate.  Innured  to  crime  they 
considered  no  method  too  base  to  employ 
and  call  it  honorable  warfare.  The  occu- 
pants, worn  out  by  long  nights  and  a  pro- 
tracted sioge,  saw  that  tbe  odds  were 
against  them  and  were  preparing  to  beat 
an  honorable  retreat  when  one  of  their  cum- 
bor  iired  a  musket  and  killed  the  brother  of 
Captain  Ogden,  one  of  the  assistants.  This 
so  enraged  the  Pennamites  that  they  re- 
doubled their  exertions  and  succeeded  be- 
fore long  in  reinvesting  the  tore  An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  of  the  deAd  Ogden  and 
the  "jury"  charged  that  Captain  Stewart 
(who  had  escaped  when  the  assault  became 
hopelessly  heavy)  was  the  murderer  and  the 
forty  or  more  male  inmates  were  charged 
as"rioters"or  accomplices  before  ana  after  the 
fact  and  were  taken  to  Pniladelphia  to  serve 
out  a  sentence  in  jail.  BIr.  Bonnet  was  not 
one  of  the  fighters,  but  simply  sought  the 
shelter  of  the^fort  when  the  trouble  began. 
While  threading  his  way  to  his 
family  cabin  he  was  placed  under 
arrest  and  was  taken  to  jail 
and  served  a  sentence  of  five  months  with 
the  others,  an  innocent  man.  Mrs.  Bennet 
and  children  packed  together  what  the  Pen- 
namites had  loft  in  the  incursions  that  fol- 
lowed while  the  men  of  the  settlement  were 
in  jail  and  went  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Man- 
ning, near  the  head  of  the  valley,  who  had 
accompanied  them.  A  rude  cabin  was  buiit, 
and  in  this  the  two  families  resided  for  a 
time. 

In  the  spring  of  1771  Mr.  Bennet  was  dis- 
charged and  immediately  joined  his  family 
at  the  head  of  the  va'ik-y.  Now  the  tide 
again  turned,  and  the  suppressed  Yankees 
rose  as  one  man  in  defense  of  their  right. 
Capt.  Zebulon  Butler,  than  whom  no  other 
man  played  a  more  conspicuous  part  in 
early  Wyoming  hh-tory,  by  indefatigable  ef- 
fort succeeded  in  getting  about  him  a  num- 
ber of  strong,  sturdy  reciuits,  and  impressed 
them  into  the  service  of  the 
colonists.  They  marched  to  Wyoming 
Valley  through  the  forest  waste  and  sur- 
prised the  irrepressible  Oqden  and  bis  men. 
Tho  leador  was  confined  in  the  fort  at  Mill 
Creek  and  his  followers  were  humiliated 
and  subdued.  But  tbe  obdurate  spirit 
of  Ogden  could  not  content  itself  loi.g  In 
confinement.  He  evidently  employed" his 
leisure  moments  planning  some  means  of 
escape,  for  he  became  unusually  pensive  and 


morose.  One  dark  night  in  tho  spring  of 
1171  his  plans  were  culminated  and  ho  set 
about  carrying  them  inioolloct.  Gathering 
a  numbor  of  eld  clothes  that  wore  in  tho  fort 
he  tied  them  securely  to  a  stick  and  placed  his 
hat  on  top  of  the  bundle.  This  was  towards 
ovoning.  Ho  bided  his  time  and  awaited  a 
favorable  opportunity.  Everything  was 
quiet  as  the  grave  about  tho  Mill  Creek  fort 
and  the  drowsy  sentinels  were  only  awakened 
from  their  reverie  when  they  heaid  a  splash 
in  the  water.  They  giaspod  their 
muskets  and  rushed  to  the  water's  ed*e  in 
time  to  seo  a  suspicious  looking  object  float 
down  stream.  Muskets  were  raised,  tho 
reports  burst  upon  the  night  air,  and  tho 
object  in  tho  water  was  riddled  with  bullets, 
but  Ogden  escaped  unhurt.  He  had  fastened 
the  bundle  of  clothes  to  his  feet  and  floated 
down  stream  on  h's  back.  The  sentinels,  of 
course,  thought  the  hat  covered  tho  head 
instead  of  a  lot  of  old  clothes.  When  he 
had  floated  down  far  enough  to  elude  pur- 
suit he  swam  to  shore  and  trudged  the 
remainder  of  bis  way  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  at  once  busied  himself  raising  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  a  new  force  of  fol- 
lowers, associating  with  him  his  brother, 
David  Ogden,  and.  Capt.  John  Dick. 

Again  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Wyom- 
ing, for  the*  third  time  bent  upon  drivirg 
out  the  Yankee  settlers.  David  Ogden 
remembered  with  a  keen  desire  for  revenge 
tho  killing  of  his  brother  at  Forty 
Fort  a  short  time  since,  and  when 
ho  proposed  that  one  or  two  of 
thf  m  take  the  advance  and  hunt  up  Thomas 
Bennet  and  murder  him,  he  was  heartily 
seconded  in  the  proposition  by  the  man  Dick. 
They  left  their  comrades  and  repaired  to 
Schofield's  island,  where  the  Bennets  and 
Mannings  were  still  living  in  their  huts. 
Mrs.  Manning  was  the  first  to  see  them 
stealing  through  the  woods  and  raised  the 
alarm.  Bennet  greeted  her  with  these 
words:  "I  may  as  well  die  one  way  as  an- 
other. I  have  been  in  jail  until  I  am  worn 
out;  they  have  robbed  me  of  all  I  have  in  the 
worid  and  now  let  tnem  kill  mo  if  they  will." 
His  wife  and  children  induced  him  to  rouse 
himself  and  seek  protection  in  the  under- 
brush about  the  house  and  ho  bad  just  done 
so  when  Ogden  came  into  the  cabin  and  de- 
manded the  man  of  tho  hou^e.  Mrs.  Ben- 
net allowed  him  to  look  about  and 
told  him  she  know  not  where 
her  husband  was.  But  he  was  not  so  easily 
foiied  or  deceived.  Judging  of  tho  decep- 
tion that  had  been  practiced  upon  him  and 
imagining  that  Bennet  would  come  from  his 
cover  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  he 
secreted  himself  within  gunshot  of  the  houso 
and  closely  observed  thodoor  of  tho  hut.  Og- 
den neither  m^judged  the  artifice  nor  looked 
in  vain,  for  a  moment  later  Bonnet  pushed 
aside  the  bushes  and  rushed  into  the  house. 
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His  family  was  overjoyed  at  his  escape,  and 
for  some  timo  he  sat  on  a  chair  near  the 
door  in  the  embr  ce  of  his  daughter.  This 
"angel  daughter,"  as  he  was  afterwards 
want  to  call  her,  saved  his  life  Ogden  sub- 
sequently sairl  that  it  was  his  firm  intention 
to  shoot  Bennet  on  the  spot,  but 
the  sight  of  that  beautiful  child 
so  completely  unnerved  him  that  ho 
lay  his  musket  on  his  shoulder  and 
marched  from  the  island  without  having 
harmod  a  living  being  on  it. 

Hero  was  one  of  tne  narrowest  escapes  in 
Bonnet's  eventful  and  exciting  lite.  As  his 
friends  often  said,  his  seemed  to  be  a  life 
guarded  by  unseen  hands  and  reserved  for 
usefulness  In  the  troublous  times  yet  to 
come. 

Mr  Beunot  was  that  same  day  informed 
that  the  Bonnamite^  intended  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  fort  next  morning.  Taking  a 
rod  and  lino  he  stole  across  the  river  at  night, 
pretending  that  he  was  on  a  fishing  •-  xcursion 
and  communicated  this  information  to  the 
Yankee  sentinels.  When  the  Pennamites  turn- 
ed up  the  next  morning,  expecting  an  easy 
victory,  they  met  with  a  warm  reception. 
The      Yankees         captured  most        of 

their  provisions  and  allowed  them 
to  take  the  fort  only  after  a  terrific  struggle. 
They  found  famine  staring  them  in  the  face 
and  a  dreary  prospect  before  them.  They 
finally  capitulated  with  the  Yankees  and 
again  left  WyomiDg. 

Mr.  Bennet  transferred  an  old  horse  shed 
at  Forty  Fort  into  a  tenable  residence  and 
moved  into  it  with  his  family  and  here  re- 
sided for  over  two  years.  During  this  time 
there  was  born  to  him  another  daughter— 
the  late  Mrs.  John  Tuttle  of  Kingston. 

But  still  the  most  exciting  incidents  were 
yet  to  transpire  and  these  will  be  recorded 
at  another  time.  e.  t.  g. 


A  Chicago  Judge  in  Town. 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Shepard,  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court  of  Chicago,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  this  city.  The 
judge  Friday  busied  himself  in  looking 
up  historical  data  relating  to  early  times  in 
the  WyomiDg  Valley  and  in  visiting  tb.6 
battle  monume  t  at  Wyoming,  where  the 
names  of  three  of  the  Gore  family,  through 
which  he  tracts  his  lineage,  are  en- 
graved on  the  marble  tablet,  as  among  the 
slain  on  that  fearful  July  day.  The  judge 
Is  a  fine  specimen  of  Ben r sylvan1  a  Yankee 
manhood  in  the  vigor  o'  life.  He  i  ■  a  native 
of  Bradford  County,  but  went  west  while  yet 
a  youth  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  and 
be  seems  to  have  succeeded  fully  up  to  his 
youthful  expectatlf  ns.  He  says  theie  is 
considerable  of  a  colony  of  Pennsylvaniane 


in  Chicago  who  have  united  in  forming 
a  "Pennsylvania  Club"  and  who  stiil 
cherish  the  memory  of  their  mother  Com- 
monwealth with  sentiments  of  the  brightest 
regard;  and  though  saHsfled  with  their  lot 
in  the  main,  th.py  never  tail  to  yearn  for  the 
picturesque  hills  and  fair  valleys  of  their 
old  homos  as  they  Burvey  the  endless  fl  it  ex- 
pause  of  low  prairie  surrounding  the  city 
of  their  adoption. 


INDIAN    MAS8%CRES     IN     WYOMING. 

A  Very  Interesting  l'epo+iltlon  from  Original 
Pnpers  Sent  to  ihe  "Kecoru"  Ko!niln«  to 
the  Knrllcwt  Settlement  of  the  New  Eng- 
land People  In  This  Valley. 

Wyaeusing,  July  8, 1890.— Editor  Record: 
In  regard  to  the  Indian  massacre  at  Wyom- 
ing in  1763,  I  have  a  deposition  of  Bar- 
shall  Terry,  Sr.,  which  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  Col.  Jenkins,  and  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers.  The  following 
abstract  is  irom  one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  papers  (original)  relating  to 
the  first  settlement  of  the  New  England 
people  in  Wyoming.  Mr.  Terry  was 
o-ne  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Wyoming, 
was  in  Forty  Fort  at  the  time 
of  the  battle,  remained  there  for 
several  days  afterward,  when,  finding  the 
Indians  had  destroyed  every  means  of  sub- 
sistence, was  compelled  with  the  few  others 
who  h  d  determined  to  hold  possession  with 
him  at  WyomiDg  to  return  eastward.  The 
deposition  covers  several  close' y  written 
pages,  and  was  taken  for  use  in  one  of  the 
trials  growing  out  of  the  controverted  land 
titles.  Very  truly  yours, 

David  Ceaft. 
deposition. 

Farshall  Terry  bel  g  duly  sworn,  says 
that  in  the  year  176:2,  he  being  then  an  in- 
habitant of  Goshen,  in  the  State,  (then 
Frovinco,)  of  New  York,  also  bsing  a  pro- 
prietor in  the  Connecticut  Susquehannah 
Burehaso,  that  being  informed  that  the  com- 
pany of  pioprietors  had  granted  two  town- 
ships, ten  miles  square  each,  as  a  gratuity  to 
the  first  200  settlors,  (then  beiDg  proprietors,) 
or  in  proportion  to  a  less  number,  con- 
ditioned that  said  settlers  go  on  and  hold 
possession  for  the  company" for  the  term  of 
five  years. 

That  as  near  as  ho  can  recohejt,  some 
time  about  the  last  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  deponent  with  ninety-three  others, 
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mostly  from  Connecticut,  went  on  to  Wy- 
oming, that  they  carried  and  took  with  them 
horses  and  farming  utensils  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  business  in  the  line  of  farm- 
ing, that  he  well  recollects  the  names  of  a 
number  who  went  on  in  company  with  him 
whose  names  are  as  follows: 

[Here  follow  fifty-nine  narnes.] 

The  deponent  saith  that  on  their  arrival  at 
Wy.  raing  thoy  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
Mill  Greek, on  the  bank  of  the  Susquohannah, 
where  they  built  several  huts  for  shelter, 
that  they  went  on  and  cut  grass  and  made 
hay  on  Jacob's  Plains,  that  they  were  shortly 
joined  by  many  others,  that  their  whole 
company  on  th»  ground  were  one  hundred 
and  forty  and  upwards,  that  thoy  continued 
on  the  ground  according  to  his  best  recol- 
lection about  ten  days,  that  the  soason 
being  far  advanced,  and  rinding  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  procure  provision  at  so 
great  a  distance  from,  any  inhabited  country, 
the  committee  of  the  settlors,  viz:  John 
Jenkins,  John  Smith  and  Stephen  Gardner, 
thought  propor  and  advised  to  return,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
company  withdrew,  the  deponent  being  one, 
that  a  small  number  were  ieft  on  the  ground 
who  tarried  some  time  longar,  as  the  de- 
ponent understood. 

The  deponent  says  at  the  time  they  arrived 
at  Wyoming  there  "were  not  any  inhabitants 
in  that  country  to  his  knowledge,  except  one 
Teedyuscung,  an  Indian  chief,  and  a  number 
of  Iudian  families,  that  the  deponent  did  not 
discover  any  appearance  of  any  improve- 
ment being  made  by  white  people  previous 
to  the  deponent  and  the  company  aforesaid 
going  on  to  the  land. 

The  doponont  further  faith  tint  at  the 
time  they  withdrew  they  secured  their  farm- 
ing utensils  on  the  ground,  to  be  ready  for 
use  the  spring  following,  as  they  expected  to 
return  at  that  time.  He  also  saith  that  early 
in  the  month  of  May,  as  near  as  he  can  re- 
collect, in  the  year  1703,  the  deponent,  with 
a  small  number  of  others,  went  on  to  Wyo- 
ming to  renew  their  possession,  that  they 
were  soon  joined  by  a  large  number,  being 
mostly  those  who  had  been  on  the 
pro-edm,'  year,  that  they  took  on 
with  them  horses,  oxen,  cows 
a  d  farming  utensils,  that  they 
proceeded  to  plowing,  planting  corn  and 
sowing  gra  n  of  various  kinds,  building 
houses  and  all  kinds  of  farming  business, 
that  tbey  made  large  imp  ovements  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Kingston,  Plymouth  and  Han- 
over, as  they  are  now  called,  that  they  im- 
proved several  hundred  acres  of  land  with 
corn  and  other  grain,  and  procured  a  large 
quantity  of  hay.  They  carried  on  their  busi- 
ness unmolested  until  some  time  in  the 
month  of  October;  that  during  their  resi- 
dence In  Wyoming  this  season,  according  to 
his  bes,t  recollection,  there  were  about  150 


settlers  who  made  improvements,  though 
not  so  great  a  number  were  on  the  ground 
at  any  one  time;  that  he  also  recollects  lands 
being  laid  out  and  lotted  on  the  Susque- 
hannah  River  tho  same  year.aud  that  he,  the 
deponent,  drew  a  lot  at  that  time  in  Wilkos- 
Barro,  as  it  is  now  called. 

That  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  the  set- 
tlers being  In  a  scattered  situation  on  their 
respective  farms,  thoy  were  attacked  by  tho 
savages  on  surprise,  in  every  part  of  tho 
settlement,  and  all  at  or  near  the  same  time, 
that  near  twenty  of  tho  sottler3  were  killed, 
tho  others  taken  or  dispersed,  tho  whole 
property  of  the  settlers  then  on  the  ground 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  deponent 
recollects  the  names  of  several  that  were 
killed,  viz:  Tho  Rev.  William  Marsh, 
Thomas  Marsh,  Timothy  Hollister,  Timothy 
Hollister,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Hollister,  Samuel 
Richards,  Nathaniel  Terry,  Wright  Smith, 
Daniel  Baldwin  and  his  wife,  Jesse  Wiggins 
and  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Zuriah  Whit- 
ney. The  deponent  also  recollects  that  Isaac 
Hollister,  one  Mr.  Shephard  and  a  son  of 
Dauiel  Baldwin  were  taken  prisoners  as  he 
understood.  Several  others  were  killed 
whose  names  he  does  not  recollect. 


Wyoming  State  and  Wyoming  Valley. 

On  the  day  upon  which  the  formal  cele- 
bration of  tho  entry  of  tho  now  state  of 
Wyoming  into  the  Union  was  being  held  at 
the  capital  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wesley  John- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorat- 
ive Association,  mailed  to  Governor  Warren 
of  the  Commonwealth,  a  copy  of  the  mem- 
orial volume  roport  of  tbe  100th  year  exer- 
cises of  July  3,  ISIS,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  communication: 

Wilkes-Barre,  July  23,  1890.— His  Excel- 
lency, Gov.  Warren,  Cheyenne.  Dear  Sir — 
As  the  new  Wyoming  has  now  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  statehood,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty,' as  Secretary  of  the  Wy  >ming  Com- 
memorative  Association,  of  forwarding  to 
you,  the  Governor  of  the  44th  Commonwealth, 
a  copy  of  our  memorial  volume  containing  a 
conect  report  of  the  TOOch  year  commemorat- 
ive observance  of  the  battle  and  massacre  of 
Wyoming,  July  3,  1778—1878. 

Old  Wyoming  feels  justly  proud  of  tho  honor 
of  having  given  her  name  to  a  member  of 
the  great  sisterhood  of  States.  May  the 
child  namesake  emulate  the  example  of  the 
mother,  Wyoming,  of  bloody  memory,  and 
in  all  things  show  Itself  worthy  of  bearing 
tho  name  of  tbe  beautiful  and  classic  valley 
here  in  Pennsylvania,  so  rich  in  patriotic 
memories,  immortalized  by  the  poetry  of 
Campbell,  as  portrayed  in  the  life  ot  his 
ideal  Gertrude,  endeared  to  our  people  by 
the  3d  of  July  massacre,  and  the  sad  story  of 
Frances  Sloeum  and  her  life-long  captivity 
among  savages;  and  withal,  bearing  within 
its  ample  bosom  untold  wealth  of  anthracite, 
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not  second  in  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world  to  the  rich  gold  Holds  of  the 
Black  Hills  of  your  own  JUocky  Mountain 
State. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  respectfully, 
Wesley  Johnson,  Secretary. 

The  following  response  was  received  by 
mail: 

Executive  Department,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
July  30,  1890.— Mr.  Wesley  Johnson,  secre- 
tary Wyoming  Com  memoratlve  Association, 
WIlkes-Barre,  Pa.— My  Dear  Sir:  It  Is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  valued  favor  of  the  23d  inst., 
also  a  copy  of  your  memorial  volume  con- 
taining a  report  of  the  100th  exercises  in 
memory  of  the  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyo- 
ming, July  3,  177S. 

The  volume  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  I 
thank  you  for  myself  and  on  the  part  of  the 
State  for  your  kind  thoughtfulness  in  for- 
warding it. 

The  44th,  and  the  youngest  State  of  the 
Union,  sends  you  greeting,  and  confident 
assurance  that  the  child  and  namesake  will 
ever  emulate  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of 
the  mother— the  Wyoming  of  that  historic 
valley  of  bloody  memory. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  may  not  develop 
f?ueh  wealth  of  anthracite  coal  as  has  the 
parent,  but  the  new  State  has  a  kn  >wn  area 
of  bituminous  coal  amounting  to  more  than 
30,000  square  miles. 

With  assurances  of  highest  regard,  I  am 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

Francis  E.  Warren.  Governor. 


Where  la  the  Bell  on  Old  Ship  ZIon. 

[Communicated.] 

In  the  third  issue  of  the  Record  of  the 
Times,  May  4,  1S53,  was  a  notice  of  the  old 
dilapidated  church  on  the  Public  Square 
with  its  beautiful  steeple  and  bell,  which  for 
forty  years  had  faithfully  redeemed  the 
promise,  "I  will  sound  and  resound  unto 
thy  people,  O  Lord,  to  call  them  to  thy 
word,"  and  was  then  abandoned  to  the 
ravages  of  time  or  the  midnight  marauder. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  blow  down  the 
steeple  by  boring  holes  in  three  of  the  sup- 
porting posts  and  plugging  in  guu  pow- 
der, and  fire  had  been  put  in  one  side  at 
another  time  near  midnight. 

"The  youth,  native  of  the  valley,  when 
absent  with  long  and  weary  miles  between 
him  and  home,  finds  mirgling  in  his 
memory,  with  fond  recollections  of  boy- 
nood's  happy  hours,  sounds  of  the  old 
church  bell  which  used  to  bid  him  home  at 
9  o'clock,  or   lisk   the  terrors  of   Michael's 


cano.  Ah,  how  sadly  times  have  altered 
since  old  Michael's  lamp  went  out.  Is  there 
a  heart  that,  bears  affection  for  the  valley, 
but  fools  an  Interest  in  the  old  boll?  Not 
one." 

Alas!  the  hearts  then  old  enough  to  re- 
cognize such  affection  are  nearly  all  cold— 
not  in  old  grave  yards,  but  in  cemeteries. 
Where  is  the  old  bell  now?  m. 

reply. 

{After  being  removed  from  its  belfry  on 
Old  Ship  Zion,  on  Public  Square,  where  it 
had  done  duty  since  1S12,  it  was  taken  to 
Pittston,  where  it  called  the  people  to  wor- 
ship in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  for  35 
yeprs.  Last  year  the  Pittston  Presbyterians 
having  been  presented  with  the  bell  in  use 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  WIlkes- 
Barre,  now  the  Octorhout  Library  Building, 
the  old  bell  was  brought  back  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  deposited  with  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society.  See  Historical 
Iiecord,  vol.  3,  pages  67  and  192.— Editor  ] 

A  CURE  FOR  HYDROPHOBIA. 


The    Kind    of  Medicine    Used    Fifty  Ytnrs 
Ago. 

A  communication  has  been  received  by 
the  Record  from  Dr.  W.  S.  S.  Young,  Leh- 
man, stating  that  the  article  on  hydrophobia 
in  a  recent  issne  of  this  pap  r  reminded  him 
of  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  he 
had  in  his  possession,  which  he  encloses.  It 
illustrates  clearly  the  idea  people  had  of 
medicine  about  1S37.  The  receipt  is  dated 
April  28, 1837,  and  is  printed  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  resembling  in  form  and  engraving  a 
bank  note.  Upon  it  is  an  engraving  repre- 
senting a  powerful  man  killing  a  dog  and  the 
pi  ice  of  the  receipt  (SI)  on  both  corners. 
This  is  the  receipt: 

Take  two  upper  and  one  under  oyster  shell 
well  freshened  and  burnt  to  a  lime,  roach 
alum  well  burnt,  belarmenia  or  draggons 
blood  pulverized,  take  in  middling  good 
white  wine,  beer  or  ale.  The  alicompain 
root  must  be  dryed,  made  fine,  the  shell  lime 
and  alicompain  must  be  one-eighth  the  most, 
the  other  two  articles  half  and  half,  all  well 
mixed  together  and  kept  in  a  glass  jar  air 
tight.  Take  for  man  or  beast  weighing  160 
pounds  one  common  table  spoonfull  and  so 
in  proportion  to  any  heft,  mixed  early  in  the 
morning  immediately  after  being  bit  in  white 
wine,  beer  or  ale,  fasting  four  hours  and 
neither  ea.  nor  drink,  and  put  some  of  the 
medicine  on  the  wound,  mixed  in  some 
grease,  and  bind  it  on  tight  and  soon  for  two 
mornirgs  runnirg,  and  the  fourth 
morning  take  the  third  dose,  fasting  each 
time  as  above,  and  ardent  spirits  must  not  be 
drank  for  three  months  after. 

JAME8  PENNr, 
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YANKEE-PENNA01ITE. 


Dr.  K|{le  and  frtcnbcn  JenUInw  on  the 
IHa»fcucre  of  1703. 

Editor  Record*:  Too  much  bas  boeu 
made  of  the  matter  already,  but  I  would  like 
to  add  Btill  a  few  words  to  what  has  been 
Bald  and  printed  regarding  the  massacre  of 
15th  October,  17G3,  since  Dr.  Egle's  address 
of  July  3,  1SS9. 

Dr.  Egle's  address  was  intended  to  vindi- 
cate the  Pennamites  from  the  serious 
coarges  of  cruelty  and  inhuman  warfare 
which  the  Connecticut  people  had  made 
against  them,  and  he  urged  a  juster  and 
kindlier  judgment  of  the  Pennamites  bv  the 
descendants  of  the  Wyoming  Yankees. 

Mr.  Jenkins's  position  was  that  although 
he  would  be  glad  to  thick  as  well  of  the  Pen- 
namite?  as  Dr.  Egle  desired,  the  evidence 
would  not  warran:  it,  and  in  effect  ^o  said 
after  the  doctor's  address,  suggesting  that  it 
was  quite  possible  the  massacre  of  1763  was 
properly  charged  to  the  forces  under  Clayton 
and  Elder. 

But  a  few  months  later  he  chanced  to  And 
among  his  grandfather's  papers  a  manuscript 
petition  in  Col.  John  Jenkins's  own  hand- 
writing, signed  by  him  and  by  Col.  John 
Franklin  among  others,  which  mentioned 
the  massacre  of  17G3  as  having  been  by  the 
savages.  He  hastened  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  Dr.  Egle  in  the  letter  of  December  25, 
1SS9,  reserving  "the  right  to  make  it  public 
at  our  next  meeting  at  the  monument."  And 
he  intended  presenting  the  paper  with  cer- 
tain explanations  and  comments,  for,  while 
he  had  changed  his  view  regarding  the  im- 
mediate responsibility  for  this  puticular 
event,  he  did  not  abandon  his  position 
beyond  that.  He  has  so  said  to  Calvin 
Parsons  and  to  Sheldon  Reynolds  as  well  as 
myself. 

To  change  Mr.  Jenkins  in  sentiment  from 
Yankee  to  Pennamite  would  have  been  about 
as  impossible  as  a  like  change  in  his  in- 
heritance of  blood.  It  does  not  imply  his 
disloyalty  to  the  Pennsylvania  of  to- 
day to  say  of  him"  that  not 
John  Franklin  himself,  Lazarus  Stewart, 
Goo.  Dorrance,  Johu  Jenkins  or  any  of 
those  who  staked  so  much  on  this  issue  in 
1754-1762  was  a  stronger  champion  of  the 
Connecticut  claims  than  ha.  For  many 
years  one  of  the  controlling  influences  of 
his  life  had  beeu  his  belief  in  the  justice  of 
the  Connecticut  title  and  his  regard  for  the 
memory  of  the  Yankee  settlers.  Ho  did 
actually  sacrifice  largely  to  this  devotion  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  more.  This 
influenced  his  friendships  a  d  id  some 
instances  controlled  them ;  it  carried  him  long 
journeys  aud  inspired  him    to   numberless 


hours  of  wearisome  study.  A  look  through 
his  library  or  his  manuscripts  readily  shows 
his  interest  in  the  subject  and  perhaps  his 
position. 

There  was  a  propriety  in  having  tho 
acknowledgment  mado  which  he  Intended 
mak'ng  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  himself, 
to  Dr.  Egle  and  to  tho  rn-mory  of  Clayton 
and  Elder,  but  it  will  not  do  to  let  it  be 
thought  that,  the  acknowledgment  involved 
an  admission  that  tho  Yankees  wore  in  tho 
wrong  or  excused  the  Pennamites  for  their 
doings,  not  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had  any  such 
idea.  William  A.  Wilcox. 

Seranton,  July  4,  1890. 

Pennsylvania  iMoneer  Life. 

The  following  incident  was  reported  to 
Dr.  Egle's  Notes  and  Queries  from  Brookline, 
Mass.  Inquiry  is  made  in  regard  to  this 
family.  Dr.  Egle  s  yshe  can  And  no  record 
however,  of  the  matter  in  either  the  history 
of  Wyoming  or  of  T  ycoming  County.  It  is 
more  than  probablo  that  the  Hon.  John 
Blair  Linn  could  furnish  the  information 
desired. 

George  Whitmer  or  Whitmore  resided  in 
N'^rthumi><  riand  county.  On  Easter  morn- 
ing in  17S0,  it  is  stated,  that  as  his  oldest  s  n 
Philip,  aged  19  years,  was  lighting  the  fire, 
the  door  was  broken  open  by  Indians  who 
tomahawked  him  and  thot  the  lather  while 
ho  was  reaching  for  his  gun.  They 
killed  tho  mother  before  she  go*;  out  of  bed, 
While  Sarah,  aged  17,  Mary,  aged  10,  Peter, 
aged  8,  George,  aged  0,  and  John,  aged  4, 
and  an  infant  were  carried  off.  Sarah  car- 
ried tho  child  for  two  days,  but  it  cried  and 
worried  so  that  an  Indian  dashed  it  against 
a  tree  and  killed  it.  Catherine,  aged  14 
years,  and  Ann,  aged  12  years,  where  in  tho 
Sugar  Bush  at  the  time  looking  after  the  sap. 
Seeing  the  house  burning,  they  hid  for  three 
days  until  the  neighbors  fearing  som.j  of  the 
family  were  likely  ro  have  been  in  the  Sugar 
Bush  oefore  daylight,  lookod  for  and  rescued 
them.  Catherine  married  a  man  named 
Baker,  and  years  after  went  to  tbe  Genesee 
Valley.  Ann  mariipd  one  Ermentrout,  re- 
maining in  Pennsylvania.  Tradition  states 
that  the  Indians  divided  the  captives  among 
themselves  Sarah  and  George  followed  tho 
Seneeas,  Peter  and  Mary  the  Mohawks,  aud 
John  the  Tonawand  is.  When  they  were  re- 
leased, the  younger  children  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  savage  lire  that  they  did  not 
want  to  stay  with  the  whites.  It"  is  stated 
that  Sarah  went  to  Philadelphia  and  married 
Horatio  Jones.  This  Horatio  Jones,  it  is 
stated,  belonged  to  tho  Bedford  Bangers  at 
tho  time  they  were  taken  by  the  Indians  in 
1781,  when  Jones  wis  carried  captive  to  the 
Gene -oe  country.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  was  thore  where  Sarah  Whitmer  be- 
came acquainted  with  him. 
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II AKfiH  FAMILY  REUNION. 


A  WniteM-ISurr*"!  Mim  HhIMm  a  Monument 
to  Ills  New  England  AnceHlor  and  the 
Hnu:e  In  Unveiled. 

[Corrospondonco  of  tho  Record  ] 

Westerly,  R.  L,  Aug.  19,  1890.— Only  four 
years  ago  the  name  of  Hakes  was  almost 
unknown,  but  through  tho  untiring  efforts  of 
Hon.  Harry  Hakes  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  ,  the 
family  links  were  found  and  welded  into  a 
complete  chain,  beginning  with  Solomon 
Hakes,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1709. 

His  grave,  hitherto  almost,  unknown,  now 
has  a  suitable  memorial — a  monument  of  flue 
Westerly  granite  roughly  hewn,  one  side  of 
which  is  polished  ana  which  bears  the  family 
record. 

About  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  family 
were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery,  where  the 
monument  was  formally  dedicated. 

Hon.  Hairy  Hakes  gave  an  historical  ad- 
dress of  some  length  arid  of  interest  to  the 
family  mainly.  We  print,  however,  the 
closing  words,  which  are  as  follows: 

"We  may  now  seal  our  ancient  record  in 
America  by  unveiling  this  granite  block,  to 
mark  and  perpetuate  to  future  generations 
the  place  of  residence  and  eternal  resting 
place  of  the  ancestor  from  whom  we  are  all 
descended.  We  are  not  assembled  for  fune- 
ral '  ervices  or  an  occasion  of  grief  or  sorrow. 
Those  kindly  and  Christian  rites  fell  to  the 
lot  of  others.  Ours  are  rather  the  offices  of 
a  kindred  duty,  long  neglected.  Yet  now, 
with  becoming  respect  and  reverence,  to  the 
end  that  the  knowledge  of  and  remembrance 
of  our  American  ancestors  may  be  maintained 
and  identified  among  his  descendants  for- 
ever we  now  dedicate  this  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Solomon  Hakes  and  Anna  Bil- 
lings, his  wife,  in  tho  i  ame  of  the  .Father, 
Son  an  1  Holy  Ghost." 

This  address  was  followed  by  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  monument  by  Mrs.  Ada  J.  Fenton 
of  Oovelo,  Cal  ,  a  daughter  of  George  Hakes 
of  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

THE   REUNION   EXERCISES. 

Westerly,  11.  I.,  Aug.  -JO,  1890.—  The 
fourth  annual  reunion  of  the  Hakes 
family  was  held  to-day  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Dixon  House,  about  seventy-five  being  pres- 
sent.  Representatives  of  all  the  Northern 
States  and  California  were  present.  At  10 
o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Hon.  Harry  Hakes  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  llev.  N.  D.  Kel- 
hey  of  Westerly. 

The  secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  Hakes,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  then  read  her  annual  re- 
port. 

The  historical  report  was  next  given  by 
tho  president   giving    account    of    changes 


made  during  tho  year  in  the  genealogical 
table.  This  followed  by  the  reading  of  let- 
ters of  regret  from  the  absent,  ones. 

Tho  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
same  being  chosen  as  last  year.  Vice  presi- 
dents representing  each  branch  of  the  family 
were  then  chosen  to  assist  the  president  in 
gathering  up  historical  facts  of  interest  to 
tbe  family.  They  are  as  follows:  To  repre- 
sent the  Richard  Hakes  stock,  Albert  H. 
Hakes,  Chicago,  111.;  for  James  Ha-es  stock, 
Dr.  Charles  Hakes,  New  Milford,  Susque- 
hanna County,  Pa.;  for  George  Hakes,  Hon. 
Carlo  Hakes,  Hornelsville,  N.  Y  ;  for  Jon- 
athan Hakes,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Reynolds, 
Petersburg,  N.  Y.;  for  Solomon  Hakes,  Jr., 
Lucius  M.  Hakes,  Syracuse,  N   Y. 

Tho  next,  place  or  meeting  was  then  dis- 
cussed and  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  re- 
union at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Cjclone  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

The  Flttston  Gazette  of  August  21  gave 
the  following  story  by  an  old  resident  of  that 
town: 

Amos  Stroh,  the  well  known  carpenter, 
says  the  papers  are  in  error  when  they  say 
that  this  is  the  first  cyclone  to  strike  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  He  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  a  terrific  and  destructive  windstorm 
which  passed  over  a  portion  of  Wilkes-Barre 
in  1838  At  that  time  Mr.  Srroh  was  a  boy, 
ten  years  of  age,  and  went  to  school  in  a  log 
house  near  where  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works 
now  stand.  He  was  at  school  when  the 
storm  came  up,  and  happened  to  be  sitting 
near  a  window,  so  that  he  noticed  the  storm 
coming.  It  generated  on  the  large  flats  south 
of  the  city,  in  about  the  same  spot  as  did 
Tuesday's  cyclone,  and  moving  north  at  a 
rapid  rate,  it  reached  the  point  where  the 
school  house  stood,  and  then  turning  to  the 
east,  continued  its  work  of  destruction  until 
the  Empire  mines  whs  reached.  Here  It 
spent  itself.  The  region  traversed  by  the 
storm  was  at  that  time  a  farming  country, 
and  there  were  not  many  buildings  in  the 
path  of  the  storm.  Those  which  were,  how- 
ever, were  totally  ruined.  The  school  house 
was  first  unroofed  and  afterwards  blown  in, 
fortunately  not  injuring  any  of  the  children, 
who  huddled  together  in  the  centre  ot  tbe 
room.  A  slaughter  house  which  stood  across 
tho  road  from  the  school  house  was  carried 
away  bodily,  the  farm  houses  were  all  stove 
in,  and  trees,  fences,  etc.,  wero  picked  up  and 
carried  for  miles.  Mr.  Stroh  says  that  the 
storm  lasted  for  only  a  minute  or  two,  but 
the  scene  he  witnessed  and  the  experience 
he  went  through  during  that  brief  space  of 
time  will  never  be  effaced  fr.»m  his  memory. 
John  Hunbut,  the  West  Pittston  merchant, 
who  lived  in  that  section  at  the  time,  also  re- 
members this  storm  quite  distinctly. 
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The  Date  of  Our  Preceding  Cyclone. 

Peelx,  Luzerne  Co.,  Ta.,  Aug.  23,  1800.— 
Ewitok  Recokd:  From  Pittston  you  have  a 
communication  from  Amos  Stroti  and  one 
from    Wesloy  Johnson  on  cyclones,  one  in 

18:38,  the  other  in  3834.  Now  look  at  Plumb's 
History  of  Hanover  and  Wyoming,  page  293, 
and  find  his  short  description  of  one  in  1835 
from  recollection.  He  was  in  it  and  bears 
the  scar  in  his  face  now  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived then.  He  thinks  both  W.  J  and  Mr. 
Stroh  are  speaking  of  the  sarna  cyclone.  Mr. 
MeCarragher's  house  and  barn  were  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  Haale  Avenue,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  in  full  view  of  Wilkes-Barre  on  the 
flat  below  it  as  it  is  to-day.  The  barn  stood 
nearer  the  street  than  the  house  and  was 
torn  to  the  ground,  while  the  bouse  had  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  roof  torn  off. 
That  cyclone  turned  to  the  northwest  there 
and  crossed  the  Middle  Road  (now  South 
Main  Street),  and  damaged  tb.p  little  log 
school  house  called  then  the  Careytown 
school  house.  Mr.  Johnson  may  bo  a  year 
too  early,  but  Mr.  Stroh,  I  am  quite  sure,  is 
three  years  too  late.  I  was  then  about  five 
years  old,  not  older.  H.  B   Plumb. 

Cyclones  of  Fnrly  Times. 

Editor  Record:— Probably  the  first  seri- 
ous blow  that  visited  the  Wyoming  Valley 
since  its  settlement  by  Europeans,  was  in 
1807,  when  the  Wilkes-Barre  bridge  was 
hurled  almost  unbroken  on  the  ice.  But 
this  was  not  a  cyclone  like  the  one  that  de- 
vastated a  portion  of  the  city  on  Tuesday, 
but,  properly  speaking,  only  a  severe  winter 
gale. 

Coming  down  later,  I  think  it  was  in  1834, 
about  the  first  day  of  July  of  that  year,  that 
we  were  again  visited  by  something  like  a 
cyclone  or  tornado,  the  same  that  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  village  of  Razorvllle.  Not 
much  damage  was  done  here  in  the  old  bor- 
ongh,  as  the  path  of  the  destroying  visitors 
seemed  to  be  along  the  base  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Mountain,  at  what  is  now 
Ashley  and  on  the  Moyallan  farm  of  John 
MeCarragher  at  the  junction  of  Hazle  Street 
and  Park  Avenue,  where  several  barns  and 
other  outbuildings  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
fury  of  the  winds,  and  as  I  remember,  the 
wreckage  of  boards  and  shingles  scattered 
all  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  as  far 
north  as  the  Laurel  Bun.  Many  trees  were 
uprooted  and  lay  prostrate,  but  as  the  path 
of  the  storm  was  through  an  uu inhabited  re- 
gion, the  destruction  of  growing  timber  was 
the  only  evidence  of  its  fury.  The  path  of 
the  tornado,  or  by  whatever  name  it  might 
be  called,  seemed  to  be  in  a  direct  lineup 
the  valley  along  its  eastern  side,  passing 
back  of  Pittston  and  entering  the  Lacka- 


wanna Valley  at  about  the  mouth  of  Spring 
Brook,  touching  lightly  on  its  way  further 
noith,  not  hi  liking  Ilydo  Park  at  all,  but  ex- 
erting its  expiring  force  on  ill-fated  Razor- 
vllle, now  a  portion  of  Scranton  City. 
Hyde  Park  and  Razorvllle  were 
at  that  time  bustling  villages 
on  the  stage  route  between  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Carbondale.  Seranton  proper  was  onl/ 
Slocum  Hollow  and  of  little  consequence. 
At  Razorvllle  there  was  a  new  Methodist 
Church  in  progress  of  erection.  This  was 
almost  totally  demolished,  and  nearly  every 
building  in  the  vill-ige  suffered  more  or  less, 
many  of  them  being  unroofed  and  sustaining 
otherwise  soiious  damage. 

I  was  but  a  boy  at  the  rime,  but  I  well  re- 
member ihat  there  was  considerable  excite- 
ment when  the  Carbondalo  stage  came  down 
next  day  and  the  passengers  reported,  per- 
haps slightly  exaggerated  accounts,  (as  is 
sometimes  seen  in  this  day),  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Razorville.  There  were  no  daily 
papers  in  those  days,  nor  telegraphs,  not 
even  wide-awake  reporters  to  display  the 
known  facts  in  flaring  headlines  next  morn- 
ing, with  losses  greatly  magnified;  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
gave  more  than  a  meager  pissing  notice  of 
the  disaster-  w.  j. 
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Curious    Way    In    Which    Our     Fore- 
fathers Kept  Their  Records 

Bookbinder  Raeder  has  just  undertaken 
the  largest  job  of  bookbinding  ever  given  out 
from  the  c  urt  house.  It  consists  in  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  and  recovering  of  the  old 
records,  assessment  books,  etc.,  in  the  com- 
missioners' office.  Neat  leather  cases  will 
be  put  on  the  volumes  and  the  backs  will  be 
lettered  in  gold,  so  that  lawyers  and  others 
wTho  have  occasion  to  consult  the  old  records 
may  do  so  without  spending  three  or  four 
hours  in  searching  among  the  unclassified 
papers.  It  is  quite  Interesting  to  look  over 
the  yellow-colored  papers  and  bonks.  The 
assessment  books  are  from  1790  to  1870.  The 
oldest  ones  have  curiously  illustrated  covers. 
On  one  is  the  engraved  picture  of  a  lion, 
with  a  short  essay  on  the  life  and  habits  of 
that  animal.  The  illustrations  appear  to  be 
from  any  object  that  suggested  itself  to  the 
artist's  mind.  The  names  of  the  residents  of 
the  county  about  here  v,hen  Wilkes-Barre 
was  almost  a  wilderness  are  found  through 
these  books.  

—The  last  number  of  the  Vidette  for  the 
school  year  has  been  issued.  It  is  a  very 
neat  and  creditable  monthly  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  members  of  the  West  Pittston 
High  School.  In  the  last  issue  Caroline  M. 
Thomas  has  an  Interesting  article  on  "Early 
History  of  the  SVyoming  Valley." 
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AN  EARLY  PENNSYLVANIA  PUR  AC  HER 

Rev.  Andrew  Cirny-The  Soldier  Pnrson 
The  First  Pioneer  .Win  later  lu  Old  Steuben 
Con  My. 

[Bath  (N.  Y.)  Plain  Dealer.] 
Rev.  Andrew  Gray  was  the  master  spirit  of 
the  Pennsylvania  settlement  on  the  Oane- 
ca^oa  in  the  present  town  of  A'mond,  now  in 
Allegany,  but  once  a  portion  of  Steuben 
county.  His  associates  in  the  settlement 
were  Joseph  A.  Rathbun, Matthew  McHeory, 
Joseph  Colman,  Major  Moses  YanCampeu, 
Capr.  Henry  M^Henry,  Samuel  YanCarnpen, 

Obadiah  Ayers,  William  Gray  and Yande- 

mark.  They  were  from  Fishing  Creek, 
Northumberland  county  or  its  vicinity  ;  it  is 
not  certain  .where.  He  and  his  associates 
may  have  visited  'he  country  in  1795  ■  r  '6 
and  settled  their  location.  We  have  before 
us,  an  autograph  letter  of  his,  bearing  date 
"Northumberland,  March  1796,''  written  to 
Capt.  Charles  Williamson,  the  bearer  of 
which  was  Benjamin  Patterson,  which  gives 
evidence  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Captain  and  in  which  he  states:  "We  hope, 
sir,  to  visit  you  next  Spring  as  early  as  pos- 
sible on  our  way  to  the  KanaKadea.  We 
shall  bring  with  us  a  number  of  settlers,  and 
it  is  possib  o  rnyst  If  as  one  of  the  number." 
Nov.  1,  1797,  Capt.  Williamson  conveys  to 
him  certain  lands  in  township  4,  in  the  7th 
Range. 

Andrew  Gray  was  a  Scotch  Irishman,  born 
in  the  County  Down,  Ireland,  January  1, 
1757 — emigrated  to  America  m  1774,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  enlisted  in 
the  Continental  Army, — was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Long  island  by  the  Hessians. 
In  an  altercation  between  two  of  these  hire- 
lings each  of  whom  claimed  him  as  his  pris- 
oner, he  nearly  lost  his  life.  After  great 
Bufferings  in  the  British  prison  for  several 
months,  he  escaped  to  the  American  lines 
and  took  part  in  the  hardest  fought  battles 
of  the  war. 

Havirg  been  well  educated  in  his  native 
country,  upon  leaving  the  service  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  be  commenced  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  providing  for  his  expense  by  his 
daily  labor.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hotchkins  says 
he  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Society. 
He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  1793  in  Low. 
Dutch.  He  found  his  way  to  Northumber- 
land, Pa.,  where  there  were  large  numbers 
of  Scotch-Irish  settle.].  He  died  in  1826, 
much  and  sincerely  lamented. 

Another  Pioneer  Phjslclan. 

The  Recokd  printed  not  long  ago  some 
items  from  the  oid  account  books  of  Elisha 
Blackman  in  account  with  the  earliest  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  in  Wyoming  Valley, Dr. 
Joseph  Sprague.  He  was  shortly  followed 
by  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith  and  a  little 


later  by  Dr.  John  Calkins,  or  as  pronounced 
Corkins.  The  late  Steuben  Jenkins  believed 
that  Dr.  Calkins  never  located  in  Wyoming, 
but  though  owning  lands  here  he  made  occa- 
sional visits  from  his  home  at  Couhecton 
on  the  Delaware.  If  not  a  resident  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  as  Is 
shown  by  his  dealiugs  with  Mr.  Blackman  at 
the  latter's  farm,  in  Hanover  Township. 
Mr.  PJuinb  furnishes  the  following  : 

In  1773  "there  came  from  New  London 
Connecticut  a  noted  surgeon,  whom  many 
of  the  peoplo  desired  to  establish  among 
them.  A  paper,  drawn  up  by  Henry  Carey 
(and  it  is  a  very  neat  piece  of  penmanship), 
tor  subscription,  purposes  to  'pay  Dr.  John 
Calkins,  in  case  he  ehou'd  settle  among  113 
in  the  quality  of  a  physician  '  (the  sum  to  be 
annexed),  'the  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land 
for  his  benefit  and  use,'  etc.  And  among  the 
names  subscribed,  are  Anderson  Dana  £2-8-0, 
James  Stark,  £1-4-0,  etc.,  and  other  less 
sum*.  The  issue  of  the  negotiation  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.*'  Miner's  Wyom- 
ing p.  150. 

Well,  it  seems  the  negotiation  was  satis- 
factory all  round,  as  we  find  the  Doctor 
settled  in  Wllkes-Barre  in  1775  and  1777,  be- 
fore the  massacre,  and  in  17S8,  17S9  and  1797 
after  the  massacre.  H.  B.  Plumb. 


Wilkes-B 

arre 

Doctor  John  Corkins  to 

Elisha  Blackman  Dr 

£. 

s.  d. 

1775  Dec  6  Tc 

t    3  lbs  of  Pork 0 

1    0 

" 

3  lbs  of  Pork 0 

1    6 

<( 

2  bushels  of  Oats  0 

3    0 

cc 

15  lbs  of  Pork   ....0 

5    0 

" 

2  lbs  of  Pork  ....0 

1    0 

CC 

2l4  bushels  of  Oats  0 

3    4 

(C 

A  leading  lines 

and  breech  col- 

lar   0 

6    0 

CC 

25  bundles  of  Oats  0 

6    0 

cc 

killing  a  hog  and 

salting 0 

2    0 

177CMar.29  " 

83  weight  of  Beef..  1 

0    6 

" 

1  l~ad  of  Wood  .  .0 

2    0 

1777  Jan  20" 

cutting  and  cart- 

ing 2  loads  wood  0 

2    0 

cc 

killing  a  hog    ..0 

1    0 

cc 

Plowing       your 
garden       and 
carting  a  load 

of    wood 0 

6    0 

Aug.     " 

board  five  weeks  1  17    0 

cc 

Grain  for  your 

horse   0 

4    0 

" 

1  Bushel  of  oats.  .0 

1  10 

" 

mend  your  boots  0 

1    6 

" 

Keeping      your 

horse  to  hay.  .0 

2    6 

1778  Feb  2    " 

1  load  of  wood    .  .0 

6    0 

" 

1  load  of  wood    .  .0 

6    0 

" 

1  load  of  wood    .  .0 

6    0 
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1788  May  18  "        Time  spent  to  do 

you?-  business  0  6  0 

"  1%  bushels  of  oats    0  2  9 
Sep.  29  "     5  days       yourself 

and  horse.... 0  7  6 

1789  Oct  10  "     8  days  board    ...  .0  8  0 

"     8    "      your  horse  0  4  0 

"     3  pocks  of  oats 0  1  4 

"     3  days  board  and 

horee   0  5  0 

Credit. 

£.  s.    d. 

1775       To  cash  five  shillings 0    5    0 

"- cash  two  dollars 0  12    0 

1788  "    20  lbs.  of  port  at  eight 

pence 0  13    4 

"    Turn  with  gale 1    5    0 

«    ys  lb  of  Tea 0    2    6 

"    lib  of  Tea    0    5    0 

«    A  Turn  with  Gore.... 0    1    0 

1789  "    14  bushel  of    Eye    by 

Spencer 0    4    6 

11    Cash  one  Dollar    ....0    7    0 
By  One  order  0    7    6 

This  is  Elisha  Blackman  Sr.'s  account  with 
Doctor  John  Corkins,  both  of  Wilkes-Barre 
as  they  appear  from  the  face  of  the  accounts. 
There  was  one  settlement  between  them  as 
appears  on  the  book  but  not  shown  here- 
on March  29,  1776,  and  a  balance  of  2  shill- 
ings and  7  pence  found  due  from  Corkins 
and  carried  into  the  next  account,  not 
shown  here. 

This  would  seem  to  fix  Doctor  Corkins' 
residence  in  Wilkes-Barre  as  late  as  17S9  ; 
but  it  might  be  found  on  further  research, 
that  from  17S8,  or  perhaps  1778,  after  the 
Wyoming  massacre,  he  was  not  a  resident  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  That  might  possibly  be  con- 
sistent with  the  account  as  ir  stands  here. 
H.   B.  Plumb. 

An  Historic  Flng. 

In  front  of  Sturdevanfs  crockery  Ltore  on 
West  Market  Street,  hung  July  4,  an  historic 
flag.  It  is  the  old  Whig  flag  that  was  carried 
in  the  campaign  which  made  William  Henry 
Hariison  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  property  of  the  fare  William  H. 
Butler,  and  contains  only  26  ?ta*s.  It  is  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  many  of  our  older 
citizen*,  who  still  recall  the  ttirring  times  of 
"Tippecanoe." 

Amor.g  the  papers  and  documents  left  by 
Col.  Franklin,  and  now  in  possession  of 
Z.  F.  Walker,  the  Athens  (Pa.)  News  has 
been  shown  a  ''Journal  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  1788  "  It  is  a  queer  looking 
document,  and  the  volume  appears  quite 
diminutive  compared  with  the  Legislative 
Record  covering  a  session  of  the  Legislature 
nowadays. 


Wn.KE^-BlItRK'8  MlIIOftlNY   TREK. 

It  Ik  Thrifty  at  the  Ah»  of  Twenty  Year*, 
hut  It  Ik  Ii!;th(e  to  be  Uentroyed  Unless 
Oared  for. 

Homo  time  ago  the  Record  made  mention 
of  the  fact  that  a  mahogany  troe  is  giowlng 
in  this  city.  The  Hern  attained  wide  circu- 
lation and  the  Record  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  inquiries  from  R  J  Black  of  Bre- 
men, O  ,  horticultural  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Stockman  and  Farmer  : 

"1,  By  whom  it  was  planted,  how  long  ago  and 
whore  was  the  young  treo  obtained  ? 

2,  The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  say  a  foot 
from  the  ground  :  and  tho  height  of  the  treo  '.' 

8,  Does  the  treo  receive  protection  of  any  kind 
in  winter,  and  has  it  ever  suffered  injury, 
greater  or  les-s  1 

The  natural  habitat  of  the  mahogany  is,  as 
you  are  doubt  ess  aware,  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  This  renders  the  grovf- 
ing  of  it  in  lattitude  40  degress  a  matter  of 
Interest." 

As  tho  information  may  be  of  interest  to 
tho  public  as  v,Tell  as  to  Mr.  Black,  the 
Record  appends  the  substance  of  its  reply: 

1.  Tne  tree  was  planted  on  the  river  bank 
in  front  of  his  residence  by  the  late  Martin 
Coryell,  in  1870.  It  was  obtained  from  a 
tree  in  his  father's  garden  at  New  Hope,  Pa., 
opposite  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  planted  origi- 
nally by  his  mother-in-law  about  tho  year 
18  4u. 

2.  The  present  circumference  is  41  inches 
a  foot  above  the  ground  and  it  is  from  35to 
40  feet  high. 

3.  It  i<*  on  the  river  common  and  roc«ives 
no  protection  in  winter.  About  five  feet 
above  the  ground  it  bifurcates  and  in  the 
"crotch  there  is  a  badly  decayed  spot  which 
has  so  weakened  the  tree  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  split  open  and  ruined  by  a  heavy  wind. 
It  really  ought  to  have  the  cavity  plugged 
and  the  forking  branches  fastened  with  an 
iron  band.  Such  a  tree  is  a  curiosity  that 
ought  to  come  under  the  care  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Coryell  also  planted  some  mahogany 
seeds  in  his  garden,  bnt  it  was  not  for  sev- 
eral years  that  the  growth  attracted  atten- 
tion. The  present  owner  of  the  property, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Maffet,  gave  away  several  of  the 
young  trees,  and  one  is  now  growing  in  the 
yard  of  H'm.  Charles  A  Miner,  one  on  Mount 
Poeono  and  others  elsewhere.  One  is  grow- 
ing alongside  of  the  Maflet  residence.  It  is 
probably  ten  years  old,  seven  inches  in 
diameter  and  some  20  feet  hign.  It  has  a 
heavy  top  growth,  and  the  branches  have  to 
be  supported  by  straps  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  breaking  off.  In  the  winter  it  is  a  hard 
looking  tree,  as  it  sheds  all  its  twigs.  Just 
now  it  is  shedding  from  its  branches  what 
appear  to  be  shoots,  a  foot  or  two  long.  The 
tree  more  nearly  resembles  a  locust  than  any 
other  of  our  native  trees. 


AS 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CO  AT,. 

A  Few  Knots  About  the  K««rly    DayH  of  the 
Glrers.t  Industry. 

[llazlotou  Hontluel.] 

Tbe  projoctod  monument  to  Philip  Ginter 
has  set  many  of  the  coal  region  students  to 
delving  in  history  and  the  following  facts 
were  unearthed  by  one  of  our  readers  who 
has  made  a  rather  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  place  stone  coal  was  actually 
used  by  the  garrison  at  Fort  Augusta  in 
1755.  This  fort  stood  at  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Bunbury,  the  county  seat  of  North- 
umberland County.  Mention  of  this  is 
made  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Plunkett  and 
documents  in  the  British  war  office. 
A  certain  ensign  named  Hawley  or 
Howley  wrote  that  in  the  winter  of  175S 
the  house  was  heated  by  stone  coal  brought 
down  the  river  from  near  Nanticoke,  and 
that  a  wagon  load  had  been  brought,  from  a 
place  six  leagues  from  Fort  Augusta,  which 
point  must  have  been  at  or  near  Shamokin. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  few  that  the  first  coal 
operators  to  do  any  active  business  or  take 
any  decided  step  to  opening  up  the  coal 
trade  were  two  printers,  Charles  Miner  and 
Jacob  Cist.  Miner  and  Cist  ran  a  little 
paper  up  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  1813,  when  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  was  going 
on.  It  was  called  the  Gleaner,  and  they 
must  have  done  well  on  it  even  if  they  did 
have  to  take  produce  for  subscriptions. 
The  Gleaner  appeared  to  have  kept 
Messrs.  Miner,  Cist,  Isaac  Chapman  and 
John  W.  Rcbinson,  and  kept  them  pretty 
well,  for  they  were  enabled  to  lease  the 
lands  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Co.  in  1S13. 
In  1815  coal  brought  $S  a  ton.  The  sum  of 
$1  a  ton  was  paid  for  mining  it.  When  the 
war  ended  coal  dropped  to  S6  a  ton.  Miner, 
Cist  &  Co.  had  their  contract  cancelled  and 
Hazard,  White  &  Hauto  stepped  in  and  made 
a  little  money. 

In  1820  Hazard  and  White  bought  out 
Hauto.  Now  Hauto  seems  to  have  been  the 
Harry  S.  Ives  of  the  early  days.  He  had  no 
money  of  his  own,  but  he  had  gall  and 
wealthy  friends  and  he  knew  how  to  work 
the  latter.  It  Mr.  Hauto  was  alive  to-day  we 
could  expect  him  to  figure  as  a  promoter  of 
a  British  syndicate  scheme.  There  were  no 
flies  on  Hauto  and  when  White  &  Hazard 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  they  had 
to  agree  to  pay  him  a  half  cent 
royalty  on  every  bushel  of  coal  mined  and 
sent  to  market.  Hauto  immediately  organ- 
ized tbe  "Half  Cent  Company"  and  issued 
1394  shares  of  stock  at  a  par  value  of  §50  a 
share  which  would  have  givon  him  $09,700. 
In  1830  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany bought  the  royalty,  but  no  one  knows 
what  they  paid  for  it.  if  the  royally  were  in 
existence  to-day  it  would  be  worth  $100,000 


a  year  and  if  it  were  paid  on  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  L.  A  S.  and  Lehigh  Canal  it 
would  be  near  $000,000,  a  sum  big  enough  to 
let  Hauto  go  back  to  Germany  and  buy  a 
title  The  town  of  Hauto  perpetuates  the 
name  of  the  sharpest  man  of  tbose  early  days, 
White  and  Hazard  are  forgotten  except  by 
students. 

The  Beaver  Meadow  road  was  chartered  in 
lS30andtbe  Hazieton  railroad  in  1836  was 
run  from  Hazieton  to  Woatherly  and  Penn 
Haven. 


An  A«e«l  Squire's  I>Icaiorle«. 

[Daily  Record,  September  6.] 

Squire  Zeigler  has  been  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Wilkes-Barre  for  the  past  18  years.  He 
obtained  his  commission  wiien  the  borough 
of  Wilkes-Barre  bad  but  a  north  and  a  south 
ward  and  has  been  continuous  in  tbe  same 
office  ever  since.  What  is  also  worth  noting 
is  that  it  was  50  years  ago  yesterday  that  he 
crossed  the  Wilkes-Barre  Mountain  in  a 
stage  coach,  then  a  young  man  21  years  of 
age,  to  the  borough  of  Wilkes-Barre.  It  had 
at  the  time  a  population  of  4,000.  It  took 
him  several  days  to  get  here  from  New  York. 
He  made  his  voyage  from  Germany  to  New 
York  in  a  sailing  vessel,  which  took  them 
several  weeks  to  accomplish  the  voyage.  He 
states  as  an  incident  that  occurred  on  the 
voyage  that  in  mid-ocean  they  passed  the 
steamer  President,  which  wa?  making  her 
second  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
sighted  her  from  the  vessel  he  was  on  and 
were  surprised  by  receiving  a  salute  from 
the  President's  guns.  The  passengers  of  the 
ship  on  which  Squire  Zeigltr  was  were  after- 
wards told  that  it  was  a  salute  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who,  on  reaching  21  years  ot  age,  was 
assuming  the  crown  of  England.  Tne 
steamer  President  on  her  next  outward  voy- 
age from  tne  United  States  was  lost  at  sea. 
Squire  Zeigler  was  71  years  of  age  last  July 
and  is  still  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  8th  ward. 

With  reference  to  an  item  in  Saturday's 
Record,  Dr.  George  Urquhart  has  this  to  say: 

In  Saturday's  Record  the  population  of 
Wilkes-Barre  is  stated  to  have  been  in  1S40, 
4,000.  Pearce's  Annals  give  the  population 
of  Wilkes-Barre  in  1820  as  732;  in  1830  as 
1.201:  in  1840  as  1,708;  in  1850  as  2,723;  in 
1800  as  4,259 

1840  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
town  aDd  county— for  in  1840  Chambers, 
Biddie  tt  Co.  erected  the  rolling  mill  at  South 
Wilkes-Bnrro  at  a  eost  of  $300,000;  during 
the  operation  of  these  works  for  a  year  or 
two  Wilkes-Barre  increased  greatly  in  popu- 
lation and  business,  but  tbe  establishment 
was  then  said  on  a  debt  due  the  Wyoming 
Bank,  and  purcha-ed  by  the  Montour  Iron 
Co.  and  removed  to  DanvUe.  The  Serantrn 
furnace  was  also  commenced  in  1840  and 
was  success' ully  blown  in  for  the  fiest  time 
in  1841. 
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IMPRESSIONS      OF     WIUIES-BABRE. 


Jehu    F.     Mefjlnnrps    Writes    to    th»  I^ock 
Haven  "Express  " 

A  recent  Issue  of  tho  Lock  Haven  Express, 
contained  a  column  and  a  half  letier  from 
Wilkes-Bar  re,  from  tho  pen  of  "John  of 
Lancaster,"  the  woll  known  literary  signature 
of  John  F.  Meginnees.  Appended  are  his 
leferences  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
city: 

Wilkes-Barke,  Oct.  6.— No  one  can  visit 
this  bustling  city  without  being  impressed 
with  its  beauty  and  the  enterprise  displayed 
on  every  hand  by  its  progressive  people. 
Stately  blocks  of  buildings  meet  tne  gaze  of 
the  stranger  in  all  the  principal  streets,  and 
the  hum  of  machinery  is  heard  in  the 
numerous  manufactories.  Ten  or  fifteen 
year3  ago  this  was  not  so.  At  that 
time  the  city  inclined  to  be  sleepy  and  aristo- 
cratic. But  the  constant  increase  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  wealth  which 
lies  beneath  its  surface,  has  infused  fresh 
life  and  vigor  into  the  people,  and  they  can 
no  longer  be  accused  of  lack  of  enter- 
prise. During  the  last  ten  years  the  city  has 
increased  rapidly,  the  population  to-day  be 
ing  little  less  than  forty  thousand,  while  the 
numerous  suburban  boroughs  contain  as 
many  more  inhabitants.  The  county  of  Lu- 
zerne, with  a  thrilling  history  dating  back 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
within  her  borders,  and  ber  wealth  mounts 
away  up  in  the  tens  of  millions.  And  there 
is  every  indication  of  a  continued  and  rapid 
increase  in  all  the  elements  which  conspire 
to  make  a  people  progressive,  flourishing  and 
rich. 

*    *    * 

In  recent  years  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  streets  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
The  asphalt  pavement  is  rapidly  coming 
into  use.  Several  miles  have  already  been 
laid  and  more  are  being  put  down.  At  first 
there  was  much  opposition  on  account  of  the 
cost,  but  this  is  rapidly  giving  way,  and  resi- 
dents on  cobble  stone  streets  are  petitionirg 
to  have  the  asphalt  put  down.  That  this 
pavement  is  the  coming  one  for  all  cities  of 
any  pretensions,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt,  unless  something  better  is  discovered, 
That  it  costs  heavily  is  true,  but  is  lasts  much 
longer  than  any  now  in  use,  is  easily  kept  in 
repair,  and  its  smooth  surface  is  delightful 
to  ride  upon.  Its  cost  here  has  been  about 
five  dollars  for  lineal  foot,  though  it  is  as- 
sessed at  six  on&South  Main  St.  The  in- 
creased cost  is  on  streets    through    which 


street  cars  pass.  The  city  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  of  course,  and  there  are  two 
lines  of  ©leet-rie  street  cars.  In  a  short  time 
it  is  expected  that  the  last  horse  car  will  dis- 
appear, and  elect ric  ears  in  one  combined 
pystem  will  be  used.  Two  or  three  omnibus 
lines  are  also  largely  patronized.  A  ride 
down  South  Franklin  St.,  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  over  the  asphalt  pavement,  is  a  very 
delightful  one.  The  stroet  on  both  sides  is 
ltn^d  with  elf gant  private  residences  and 
luxuriant  maple  trees  afford  an  inviting 
shade  in  summer  time.  Mauy  of  the  streets 
crossing  Franklin  are  also  paved  with 
asphalt,  which  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  portion  of  the  city. 

The   Official  Count. 

The  Consus  Bureau  announces  the  official 
returns  for  the  Fifth  Census  District,  in 
which  Luzerne  County  is  included.  These 
official  returns  fix  Wilkes-Barre's  popula- 
tion at  37,651,  aud  Luzerne  County  at  201,- 
120.  The  figures  given  as  an  official  esti- 
mate, a  few  weeks  ago,  made  Wilkes-Barre's 
population  37.974,  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
about  800  in  excess  of  the  count.  Of  the 
seven  counties  in  the  Fifth  District,  Luzerne 
shows  the  greatest  increase,  this  being  68,- 
03"),  while  Lackawanna  comes  next  with  an 
increase  of  52,(507.  Of  the  towns  and  cities 
in  tho  district  Wilkes-Barie  is  fifth  in  its 
per  cent,  of  increase,  ours  being  61.  The 
fi  „ures  as  tabulated  ere  these: 

Pop.      Pop.  In-      Per 

Cities  and  Towns.    1890.      1880.     crease.    Cent. 

Archbald 4.02S       3,040  S79       32.11 

Ashley 3  102        2,709  393         14.04 

Carbonoale 10,820        7,714        3,112        40.34 

■Dunmore 8,242       5,151        3,091        60."  0 

Hazletou 11,838        $995        4,883        70.41 

Honesdale 2,749       2.620  129         4.92 

Lansford 3.995        2,206        1,789        81.10 

Mauch  Chunk....     4,098        3,752  345  9.22 

Nanticoke 10,037        3.884        6,153      15S.40 

Olypbant   4,075         2,094        1,981         94.60 

PittStOU 10.295         7.472        2.823        37.78 

Plymouth 9,341        6,065        3,276       54.01 

Seranton  83,450      45*50      37, COO       82.01 

Susqu'ha'na  Dep't    3.864        3,467  398        11,48 

W«8tPittSton 3,731         2,544         1,187        45.66 

Wilke-Carro   ....  37,651      23,339      14,312        61.32 

Conn  lies.       Pop.  1890.    Pop.  1880.  Increase 

Carbon ..      38.643             31,923  6,720 

Lackawanna 141,876            89  269  52,607 

Luznrne 201, '20           133  065  68,055 

Monroe 20,093             20,15  *82 

Pike         9,399                9,663  *264 

Susquehanna....      40,071             40,354  *283 

Wayne 30.909             33,513  «2.604 

Wyoming 15,819             15,598  251 

*i.»eereaso. 

The  total  population  for  tbe  district  is 497,- 
9G0.  In  1880  the  population  was  373,560,  in- 
crease, 124,400,  or  33.30  per  cent. 
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VI1E    SULLIVAN    EXPEDITION. 


An  Unpublished  Letter  from  Col.  Zebuloo 
Uutier- -itv>     Old    Not    Favor    a    Winter 

(JiuupnlK"*  and  It  wnn  Abandoned. 

Appended  is  a  letter  which  is  contributed 
to  tho  Record  by  Walter  R.  Benjamin, dealer 
la  autograph  letters  at  30  West  Twenty- 
third  St ,  New  York  City,  from  whom  it  may 
be  purchased.  He  has  numerous  otner 
letters  relating  to  early  Wyoming  history, 
some  of  which  the  Record  hopes  to  publish. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  winter  cam- 
paign was  abandoned,  as  recommended  by 
Ool.  Butler,  to  be  prosecuted  the  following 
summer.  The  season  was  so  favorable  and 
the  campaign  was  so  vigorously  and  intelli- 
gently pushed  that  the  power  of  the  Six 
Nations  was  forever  broken  and  the  massacre 
of  Wyoming  was  avenged: 

Westmoreland,  Jany.  10,  79 

Honored  Sir,— 

Ree'd  yours  of  ye  17th  Dec.  1778  on 
the  4th  Jany  1779.  Immediately  Sent  over 
Express  to  Sunbury  who  Returned  this  day 
with  the  InclosedLetter  from  Capt.  Stoddard 
who  Commands  their  in  Col.  Hartleys 
Absence  "Sr  I'm  Verry  happy  to  find  that 
A  Gentleman  ol  Your  Character  is  Appointed 
to  the  Command  of  these  fronteers.  Sball 
always  be  happy  in  Receiving  a»»d  Obeying 
your  orders."  Inclosd  I  Send  you  the  Re- 
turns of  the  Strength  of  this  place  as  to  men 
Ainminitiou  &e.  The  Distance  from  this 
place  to  Chemong  is  About  100  Miles,  the 
Rode  impossible  to  pass  any  other  way  in 
the  Summer  Season  tnan  by  pack  horses  or 
boats  and  I  think  it  Not  possible  to  pass 
Either  way  at  this  Season,  with  any 
Sufficients  Quantity  ot  provision  for  an  Army 
Sufficient  to  go  against  Such  an  Enemy  as 
We  provirbly  Sbad  meet  with,  the  Ice  iu 
the  River  is  Such  that  wo  cannot  pass  by 
Warrer  and  the  Cricks  are  Numerous  and 
uncertain  Passing  at  this  Season  the  Depth 
of  the  Snow  is  Usually  from  15  Inches  to 
two  feet  Deep.  Snow  Shoes  will  be 
Necessary  and  Can  be  had  Hear  if  men  Can 
be  Procure d  to  mute  them  as  the  Commisary 
bat.  A  Number  of  Raw  Hides.  If  from  those 
Representations  your  Honour  should  think 
A  Winter  Expidetion  was  Not  practicable  I 
Would  propose  Whether  (alter  your  Know- 
ing the  Quantity  of  provision  &<:)  Your 
Hoaour  Would  Not  think  it  best  to  send  100 
or  150  more  Men  heir  for  Winter-Quarters. 
Barracks  can  be  had  tor  them  the  Lai-t 
Le  tor  I  had  from  Col  Hartley  He 
Informed  me  that  A  Regt.  was  coming  to  this 
post  aud  the  board  of  War  had  Directed  him 
to  make  the  fodowing  Arrangement — viz. 
that  id  if  A  Reinforcement  ot  Troops  Come  to 
this   post   that  tne  Detachments  from  his 


Regt  at  this  post  and  at  fori  Jinklns  join  the 
Reg't  at  Sunbury.  Fort  Jinklns  is  a  post 
Kept  with  About  *50  men  on  this  river  About 
38  miles  Duwn  from  tills  post  and  that  tho 
Troops  that  came  here  should  Garrison  this 
post  and  foit  Jinkins,  but  Your  Honour  Can 
order  them  affairs  as  you  think  proper. 
Tho  Express  I  s^nd  you  I  have  ordered  to 
Return  to  me  as  Soon  as  possible  after  you 
Di-miss  Him. 

I  am  With  E-tcem  Your  Honours 
Most  Cbt  Humble  Servt 

Zebs  Butler 
Lt  Col  Comdg 

N-B.  if  You  should  think  Best  I  will  ■'>•• 
preparing  for  Boats.  Desire  your  Direc- 
tions and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  Lot  you 
know  that  Letters  of  Consequence  should 
not  be  trusted  to  the  Care  or  Col  Stroud. 
Wheat  her  through  Inaitei  tion  to  publick 
Business,  or  Design  or  multiplicity  of  priv- 
ate Business  I  Can  Not  Say  but  the  Letter 
from  Your  Honour  to  Col  Hartley  aud  my- 
self Lay  at  his  House  till  the  first  Jany  1779 
and  that  is  Not  the  llrst  time  he  has  Done 
the  like. 

Your  Humble  Servt 

Zebx  Butler. 
To  Hon  Brlgadeer  Genl  Hand 
Minibink. 

Information   Wanted. 

Downing  or  Downey.  "Two brothers, Isaac 
Downing  or  Downey  and  wife,  Jane  Ver- 
milyea,  and  Rog^r  Downing  or  Downey,  and 
wife,  Sarah  Vermilyea,  are  believed  to  have 
moved  from  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  into 
Wyoming  Yalley  about  1770.  Roger  Down- 
ing was  sain  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
Massacre  ot  Wyoming  July  3,  1778.  He  left 
a  son,  William  " 

Information  is  desired  of  these  brothers. 
Neither  of  them  aopear  among  Wyoming 
taxables  1763  or  1773  Tney  were  not  in  the 
Wyoming  battle.  George  Downing  was 
killed  in  the  action  and  Reuben  was  amr>nc 
the  survivors.  The  various  tax  lists  of  1799 
also  fail  to  show  the  names  of  Isaac  or 
Roger.  Thpy  may  have  been  conme'ed 
with  George  and  Reuben,  or  with  Daniel, 
Sr  ,  and  Jr  ,  who  were  taxables  in  1799,  but  it 
does  not  appear.  h. 

Old  People  In    Kdlrinount  Townnhlp. 

Mrs.  William  Bell  in  Fairmont  Township 
is  85  years  of  age,  and  has  lived  there  50 
years.  She  remembers  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo and  shook  hands  with  Lafayette.  Jesse 
Albertson  ol  the  same  township  is  93  years 
old,  and  walks  several  miles  a  day.  Jeriah 
YanHorn,  aged  about  &7,  issmart  in  body  and 
tniud  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jott-ph  Moss,  age  I  H^out 
82,  are  still  smart  Th**y  have  lived  in  Fair- 
mount  for  59  of  the  C-3  years  of  their  married 
life.  These  old  people  were  all  recently  met 
by  Mr.  Linskiil  in  his  travels. 
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A  Coincidence  in  Our  History. 

[  Editorial  in  Daily  Record,  July  4,  1890.] 
There  is  a  pretty  story  told  in  the  little  folk's 
lore,  of  a  singular  treo  that  grows  up  in  a 
night  and  glows  -with  a  blossoming  of  wax 
taper,  bears  wonderful  fruit,  such  as  dolls 
and  hobby  horses,  dishes  and  drums,  every 
toy  which  delights  child  life,  then  withers 
and  in  a  few  da>s  is  gone.  This  tree  is  the 
one  beloved  of  children  in  all  Cnristian 
lands  the  world  over.  Tho  observing  per- 
son who  has  watched  the  progress  of  events 
in  our  community  has  noticed  a  phenomenon 
equally  singular  in  its  brief  but  regular 
periodicity,  but  pecular  to  the  free  born 
people  of  the  most  favored  land  on  the 
globe.  For  nearly  a  week  our  town  has 
been  undergoing  a  transformation  through 
the  workings  of  this  phenomenon.  There 
has  been  a  remarkable  blossoming,  a  spread- 
ing outburst  of  color  such  as  is  equaled  only 
on  the  expansive  western  prairies 
or  sloping  hillsides  of  the  Pacific.  This 
midsummer  metamorphosis  is  strangely  con- 
fined to  the  centers  of  civilization— first  a 
little  glow  of  rainbow  colors  here,  then 
there,  on  one  street,  then  another.  Ever  in- 
creasing, they  become  one  mass  of  brilliant 
lines  and  everywhere  prevail,  the  Bed,  White 
and  Blue.  And  Wilkes-Barre,  more  than  any 
other  city  in  the  land,  is  clad  in  this  gay 
dress  of  midsummer,  to  the  uninitiated  so 
strange  In  its  outgrowth,  so  short  lived  in  its 
duration. 

For  those  who  know  our  history  the  fact 
that  our  city  is  favoied  beyond  others  by  this 
display  of  the  national  colors  an '-  by  tho 
gathering  of  mu  titudes  assembled  as  if  to 
admire  the  wonderful  blossoming— this  fact 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  story  of  the 
past.  Yesterday  the  grey  beards,  the 
hoary  headed  residents  of  our  val- 
ley who  remember  more  vividly 
the  stories  told  them  in  child- 
hood than  the  news  in  last  week's  pa- 
pers, met  at  Wyoming  to  celebrate  an  event 
which  gave  our  valley  world-wide  fame,  and 
for  our  own  people  set  a  double  seal  of  im- 
pressiveness  on  the  national  festival.  No 
event  in  our  history,  as  a  nation,  is  more 
chara  iteristic  of  the  struggles  and  hard- 
ship-} amid  which  tho  foundations  of  nur 
government  were  laid.  Another  corner  of 
our  State  had  its  Gettysburg,  to  make  doubly 


memorable  the  natal  month  of  our  nation, 
but  any  nation  might  have  a  great  battle  be- 
tween contending  armies,  and  even  between 
factions  of  tho  samo  nation,  but  the  stories 
told  of  our  Third  of  July  are  peculiar  to 
American  history,  unsurpassed  for  features 
of  dramatic  interest  and  patriotic  heroism. 
The  world  over,  when  Wyoming  is  men- 
tioned,the  mind  pictures  tlie  painted  savage, 
the  slaughtered  martyrs,  and  imagination 
hears  the  war  cry  and  the  clash  of  arm?. 

But  Wyoming  is  a  nar^o  perpetuated  to- 
day as  nover  before.  Tho  fame  of  our  valley 
with  its  July  disaster  is  known  to  every 
civilized  people.  Hitherto  the  n.irne  has 
met  their  eye  or  fallen  upon  their  ear  but  in- 
frequently. Now,  bestowed  upon  the  young- 
est and  most  picturesque  of  the  forty-four 
States  of  the  Union, ".it  will  occupy  an  ever 
increasing  prominence.  Tho  most  recent 
enactment  of  Congress,  increasing  tho  con- 
stellation of  our  flag  to  forty-four  stars, 
gives  the  name  of  our  fair  valley  to  a  rugged 
yet  beautiful  State,  not  unlike  in  its  charac- 
teristics. The  creation  of  a  later  civilization, 
Wyoming  State  will  not  have  to  witness  the 
ravages  of  foreign  foes  or  savage  tribe?,  but 
like  our  valley,  will  prosper  and  grow 
wealthy  from  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  the 
flocks  and  herds  on  the  hillside,  or  the 
treasures  of  the  hidden  mine.  It  is  a  happy 
coinsidenee,  if  the  day  on  which  our  name- 
sako  State  attains  its  it  dependent  sover- 
eignty is  made  a  great  gala  day  in  the  val- 
ley which  gave  it  a  title  rich  in  historic  as- 
sociations. 


Struck  an  OM  Corduroy  Road. 

People  who  ride  over  Wilkes-Barre's  miks 
of  asphalt  pavement  can  hardly  realize  that 
some  parts  of  tho  town  a  century  ago  re- 
quired corduroy  roads.  Wednesday,  while 
workmen  were  digging  on  North  Main  Street 
for  a  sewer,  they  came  upoa  an  old  corduroy 
road,  opposite  Stetler's  Alley,  at  a  depth  of 
about  6  feet.  The  logs  are  chiefly  of  y-rllow 
pine  and  are  as  sound  as  when  chopped. 
Old  citizens  tnink  the  road  was  laid  about  a 
hunrlred  years  ago.  It  is  remembered  that 
in  the  location  referred  to  there  was  a 
''swale,"  or  low  wet  ground,  but  no  one 
recollects  the  old  road  or  the  subsequent 
filling  in.  Contractor  Tracy  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  chop  the  leys  out,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  wat^r  and  gas  pipes  above  them, 
so  they  will  be  tunneled  under  for  the  sewer. 
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TUB     PLDMB     GENEALOGY. 

An  KlnbnriUe  Tabulated  Iletiim  of  a 
Prominent  and  Widely  Scattered  family 
— Nouiethln^  that  Historical  MtudcntH 
Will  Appreciate. 

Something  elaborate  in  the  way  of  gene- 
alogy has  just  mado  its  appearance  from  (he 
pen  of  H.  B  Plumb,  Esq.,  and  from  the 
press  of  11.  Ba.ur  &  Son.  It  is  the  genealogy 
of  the  Plumb  family  covering  the  past  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  author  in  a  pre- 
liminary note  says  that  the  first  edition  is 
necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete  and  he 
desires  corrections  sent  either  to  him  at 
Peoly,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Hon.  P. 
B.  Plumb,  Senator,  Washington,  D.  0.,  for  a 
future  corrected  and  enlarged  edition.  He 
has  about  800  names  and  believes  there  are 
as  many  more  which  he  has  net  yet  obtained. 
Mr.  Plumb  «  xplains  that  he  has  been  collect- 
ing data  ever  since  1849,  and  that 
ne  has  been  assisted  in  the  printing  by 
Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  and  Hon.  Ralph 
Plumb,  of  Illinois.  The  work  extends  no 
further  than  to  the  children  of  men  born 
previous  to  1800.  The  wnole  material  is 
tabulated  in  a  manner  original  with  Mr. 
Plumb.  By  means  of  reference  figures  it  Is 
easy  to  connect  the  relationships.  For 
example,  the  author:  Henry  Blackman 
Plumb  is  recorded  on  page  IS.  He  is  in  the 
9th  generation  and  is  No.  244.  Ho  is  a  son 
of  Charles  Plumb,  No.  234,  who  is -a  son  of 
Jacob,  229,  who  is  a  son  of  Jacob,  149,  who 
is  a  son  of  Waitstill  John,  13S,  who  is  a  son 
of  Joseph,  65,  who  is  a  son  of  John,  54— etc., 
down  to  the  first  recorded,  John,  born  in 
Concocticut  about  1693.  With  each  name  is 
given  in  columns  the  generation,  the  genea- 
logical number,  date  of  birth,  marriage  and 
death,  to  'whom  married  and  age  at  tirno  of 
death.  Theie  Is  also  a  wide  margin  witb 
such  descriptive  remarks  as  the  author  cared 
to  incorporate  concerning  the  individuals. 

Wherever  any  uncertain  dates  are  given 
they  are  printed  in  smaller  type,  as  is  any 
other  matter  which  is  not  proven  by  the 
records.  A  great  deal  or  the  mutter  has 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Plumb  from  tho  origi- 
nal town  and  probate  records  in  Connecticut 
and  other  States.  His  persevering  and 
painstaking  work  in  this  direction  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  persons  who  have  at  some 
time  had  occasion  to  delve  in  the  musty 
archives  of  the  past  and  among  ancient 
burying  grounds  tor  similar  information. 
He  acknowledges  much  valuable  as- 
sistance from  kinsmen  with  whom  he 
has        been        in       correspondence.  A 

good  deal  of  data  was  Juinished  by  his  son, 
George  H.  11.  Plumb,  now  of    Minnesota, 


whose  tastes  for  genealogical  and  historical 
research  run  In  channels  similar  to  those  of 
his  father.  Mr.  Plumb  does  not  expect  to 
make  any  rnoney  out  of  his  book.  On  the 
contrary  ho  is  like  Dr.  Hake?  and  will  give  it 
to  every  Plumb  win  has  enough  family  pride 
to  want  one. 

The  Plumbs  are  Norman  by  descent  and 'an 
be  traced  back  over  seven  centuries.  The  first 
known  in  Anv  rica  was  John  Plumb,  who  can 
be  traced  to  Watertown,  Mass.,  1635. 
The  name  was  variously  spelh-d  Pium, 
Plume,  Plumb  and  Plumbe.  lis  early 
pronunciation  seems  to  have  been 
Plume. 

Being  a  preliminary  edition  the  book,  or 
pamphlet,  is  bound  in  paper  covers.  It 
comprises  57  large  pages,  printed  on  one 
side  only.  Mr.  Plumb  certainly  deserves 
credit  for  the  feeling  of  family  pride  which 
has  prompted  him  to  the  preserving  from 
oblivion  of  so  much  valuable  material  and 
he  ought  to  place  his  book  in  every  historical 
library  in  the  United  States. 


The  Democratic  Nominees 

The  appended  sketches  from  the  Leader 
will  furnish  information  as  to  the  nominees 
of  the  county  convention  held  Aug.  26, 
1S90. 

STANLEY   WOODWARD. 

Judge  Woodward  was  born  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  57  \ears  ago,  the  son  of  George  W. 
Woodward,  an  eminent  jurist  and  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State 
from  1S63  to  1867.  Had  the  county  conven- 
tion been  held  three  days  later  Judge  Wood- 
ward's second  nomination  would  have  come 
to  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
August  29.  He  was  appointed  additional 
law  judge  by  Gov.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  to  611  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Harding  in  the  fall  of  1579  and  was  ncml- 
na-ed  and  elected  to  the  same  position  for  a 
term  of  ten  years  at  the  succeeding  fall  elec- 
tion in  1880. 

JOHN   B.    REYNOLDS. 

John  B.  Reynold",  the  nominee  for  Con- 
gress, was  born  in  Wiikes-Barre,  in  1S*.0,  the 
son  of  E.  W.  Reynolds,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  merchant  carrying  on  business  in  a  store 
on  South  Main  Street.  The  family  removed 
to  Kingston  in  185S  and  since  that  time  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  resided  there.  He  attended 
the  common  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre  in  his 
early  childhood;  later,  the  private  school 
conducted  by  W.  S.  Parsons;  was  for  several 
y -ars  a  student  at  Wyoming  Seminary,  and 
afterward  went  to  Lafayette  College.  After 
t<vo  years  there  his  health  partially  failed 
a  d  he  came  home  without  graduating.  He 
ieal  law  wirh  W.  W.  Lathrope,  E;q.,  and 
wns  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  Bar  November 
15,  1S72.    He  was  for  four  years  standing  ex- 
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aininer  of  the  Orphans'  Court;  in  18S4  was  a 
dologate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
at  Alientown,  and  in  18SS  a  Presidential 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  During 
the  past  four  years  his  time  has  been  princi- 
pally occupied  in  securing  the  construction 
of  the  now  river  bridge,  road  and  electric 
railway  between  this  city  and  Kingston.  In 
addition  to  these  enterprises  ho  is  interested 
in  the  Kingston  Electric  Light  Co.,  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  Kingston  Times  Publish- 
ing Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  Kingston  Bor- 
ough Council. 

JOHN    S.    MCGROARTY. 

John  S.  McGroarty,  who  received  the 
nomination  for  treasurer,  was  born  in  Fos- 
ter Township,  Aug.  20,  1SG2.  His  family 
removed  to  Miner's  Mills  two  years  later  and 
since  that  time  Mr.  McGroarty  has  lived 
there.  Ha  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  home,  the  Carbondale  High 
School  and  Harry  Hiliman  Academy.  When 
16  years  of  ago  he  began  teaching  school 
and  continued  as  a  teacher  for  three  years. 
He  then  served  a  year  on  the  city  depart- 
ment of  the  Evening  Leader,  and  upon  the 
accession  of  John  Turnbach  to  the  treas- 
urer's oflice,  Mr.  McGroarty  was  appointed 
his  deputy,  in  which  position  he  served  for 
three  years.  A  service  of  eight  months  as 
outside  superintendent  of  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Co.'s  Buck  Mountain  Colliery  was  followed 
by  another  term  on  the  Leader  staff,  alter 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
which  he  now  holds— deputy  treasurer.  In 
1881-82-  he  was  president  of  the  Scranton 
Diocesan  Union.  When  21  years  of  age  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  borough,  receiving  his  commission 
from  Governor  Pattison  and  serving  five 
years.  He  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Nanticoke  Sun  and  is  its  editor. 

PHILIP  V.  WEAVER. 

Philip  Yelasco  Weaver,  candidate  for  reg- 
istar  of  Wills,  is  a  native  of  this  county,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Black  Creek  Township 
March  11,  1855.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation from  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
township  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Bloom- burg  Normal"  School  in  1874.  He 
subsequently  graduated  from  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1878. 
He  has  since  practiced  law  in  the  courts  of 
this  county,  being  located  at  Hazleton. 

COUNTY   COMMISSIONERS. 

Thomas  MeGraw,  one  of  the  candidates 
placed  in  nomination  for  the  oflice  of  county 
commissioner,  was  born  in  Salem  Township 
May  2,  1832.  Ho  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon school  of  the  township.  Quite  young 
in  life  he  begau  his  industrial  career,  and  it 


has  bo^n  a  more  or  less  checkered  one,  hav- 
ing included  boating,  railroad  construction, 
etc.  In  1882  he  was  conductor  on  the  D., 
L.  &  W.  B.  B.  He  had  charge  of  work  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Co  at  one  time  and 
was  lock-keeper  for  live  years.  He  also  had 
charge  of  the  Nanticoke  ferry  for  two  years, 
worked  on  a  farm  eight  years,  and  for  the 
past  eleven  years  has  been  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Beach  Haven.  He 
has  been  township  auditor  for  fifteen  years, 
has  held  the  oflice  of  constable  and  super- 
visor, has  frequently  represented  his  district 
In  county  ana  district  conventions,  and  was 
one  of  the  conferrees  who  nominated  Buck- 
alew  for  Congress  in  the  Eleventh  District. 

THOMAS  M.   DULLARD. 

Thomas  M.  Dullard,  who  received  the  sec- 
ond nomination  for  commissioner,  was  born 
in  County  Durham,  England,  March  12, 1S56, 
of  Irish  parentage.  His  family  moved  to  this 
country  in  1879  and  located  temporarily  at 
Pittston  with  a  brother  of  the  candidate, 
afterward  taking  a  residence  at  Flains  and 
more  recently  coming  to  this  city,  where 
they  reside  at  present.  Thomas  went  to 
Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1S70  and  while  there 
organized  a  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  He  returned  to  the  Wyoming  Valley 
in  1870  and  six  years  later  at  Plains  organ- 
ized the  first  branch  of  the  Miners'  and  La- 
borers' Amalgamated  Association  In  Luzerne 
County,  he  being  chosen  as  its  president. 

W.    E.    BENNETT. 

William  Everett  Bennett,  candidate  for 
auditor,  is  a  native  of  Wilkes-Barro.  He  re- 
ceived a  splendid  education  in  his  youth  and 
subsequently  was  a  clerk  in  Jordan's  hat 
store,  a  position  he  held  for  many  years. 
Fancying  a  more  active  life,  he  obtained  a 
position  on  the  Jersey  Central  B.  R.  a  few 
years  ago  and  started  in  as  a  brakeman 
While  serving  in  this  latter  capacity  he  met 
with  an  accident  that  nearly  cost  him  his 
life,  the  huge  scar  of  which  he  still  carries 
on  his  forehead.  Leaving  the  railroad  he 
entered  tho  employ  oi  the  Lehlgn  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.  as  engineer  at  \>ne  of  their 
breakers,  a  position  he  resigned  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  oflice,  the  same 
for  which  ho  is  now  named  a  second  time, 
three  years  ago. 

JOHN   J.    BRISLIN. 

John  J.  Brislin,  candidate  for  auditor,  is 
a  resident  of  Sugar  Notch  and  is  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the  county,  having  been  elected 
to  that  position  three  years  ago.  Subse- 
quent to  his  election  as  an  auditor  he  hold 
the  oflice  of  justice  of  the  peace  at  Sugar 
Notch  and  was  otherwise  identilied  with  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  tho  borough  of 
which  he  is  a  resident. 
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TttE    STORY     OF    FRANCES    8LOCUM. 


First  Complete  *Mid  Authentic  Narrntlve  — 
Much  Now  I  nformatlon  Cnncemirifi:  a 
Historic?  Incident. 

The  Kecokd  has  several  times  mentioned 
the  fact  that  John  F.  Meginnoss,  the  his- 
torian of  the  West  Branch  region,  was  about 
to  publish  a  volume  devoted  to  the  biography 
of  Frances  Siocum,  the  Lost  Sister  of  Wyo- 
ming. He  has  now  issued  the  appended  cir- 
cular, which  gives  full  particulars: 

Nothing  in  all  the  annals  of  Indian  history 
is  sadder,  more  pathetic  and  impressive  than 
tho  story,  the  captivity,  life,  wanderings  and 
death,  in  1847,  of  Frances  Siocum.  Carried 
away  in  1778,  when  but  five  years  of  age, 
from  her  home  which  stood  upon  what- 13  dow 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Wiikes-Barre,  Pa.,  she 
was  adopted  into  an  Indian  famiiy  and  grew 
up  a  child  of  the  forest.  On  the  return  of 
peace  her  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  made 
every  effort,  to  find  and  recover  her,  but  in 
vain,  and  she  was  lost  to  relatives  and 
civilization  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Finally, 
in  1S35,  she  was  accidentally  discovered  liv- 
ing in  a  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississi- 
cewa  Kiver,  Indiana,  as  the  widow  of  an  In- 
dian chief. 

Although  many  fragmentary  articles  relat- 
ing to  her  have  been  published  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  nothing  like  a  consecu- 
tive history  of  her  life  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. Within  1  few  years  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  learn  much  concerning  her 
that  is  new,  to  visit  her  burial  place  twice, 
and  confer  frequently  with  her  descendants 
on  the  Wabash;  and  after  more  than  a  year 
of  patient  n  search,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
give  the  result  or  my  labors  in  book  torm 
early  this  fall,  providing  enough  subscribers 
can  be  secured  to  cover  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion. 

It  will  treat  of  her  ancestry,  life,  death  and 
descendants;  how  she  was  discovered  after 
the  lap^e  or  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
the  memorab.o  meeting  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  final  identification.  Trie 
journal  of  Mrs.  Bennett,  who,  in  company 
with  her  brother,  Joseph  Siocum,  and  young- 
est sister,  visited  her  in  1839;  the  treaty  of 
1838,  when  a  section  of  bind  wa*  reserved 
for  her  two  daughters  and  \h*  petition  of 
Frances  Siocum  to  Congress  in  1845,  praying 
that  herself  and  Indian  descendants  may  be 
exempted  from  removal  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi; the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  grant- 
ing her  lequest,  and  the  eloquent  remarks 


thereon  of  Hon.  Benjamin  BIdlack,  will  bo 
printed  without  abridgment. 

Hon.  HoraeeP,  Biddle,  the  eminent  retired 
jurist  and  author  of  Logansport,  Indiana, 
has  consented  to  contribute  his  recollections 
of  Frances  Slocum,  George  Winter,  the  En- 
glish artist,  who  painied  her  portrait,  and 
other  contemporaiy  characters. 

The  work  will  also  contain  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  Francis  Godfroy,  the  last  war  chief 
of  the  Miamis.  whose  descendants  were  also 
exempted  by  Congress  from  going  west  of 
the  Mississippi  when  the  same  privilege 
was  granted  to  Frances  Slocura,  and  who 
was  noted  for  his  ability,  dignity,  kindness 
of  heart,  fidelity  to  friends;  and  princely  hos- 
pitality. 

The  relatives  of  tho  "Lost  Sister,"  and 
other  interested  parties,  have  kindly  prom- 
ised me  assistance  in  the  way  of  documents 
and  whatever  information  t-  ey  may  po-sess, 
so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  matce  the  bio- 
graphy as  full  and  complete  as  possible. 

The  book  will  be  a  hana^ota©  octavo,  £nd 
a  limited  edition  of  only  300  copies  will  bo 
printed,  neatly  bound,  and  furnished  to  sub- 
scribers for  S3;  halt  morocco  or  calf,  exquis- 
itely ornamented,  for  presentation  purposes, 
$5.     Address  John  F.  Meginness, 

Williainsport,  Pa. 


Valuable  Historical  Publication. 

The  October  issue  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  com- 
pletes volume  14,  and  a  valuable  compen- 
dium of  history  it  is.  It  is  made  more  val- 
uable by  an  index,  which  for  completeness 
has  no  superior,  if  any  equal.  One  great 
difficulty  in  tracing  historical  subjects  is 
the  finding  of  names  and  places.  In  this 
publication  such  difficulty  has  Deer,  entirely 
overcome.  The  index  is  triple.  The  first 
is  an  index  of  subjects,  the  second  of  names, 
and  the  tnird  of  places.  The  index  of  sub- 
jects enables  the  reader  to  know  exactly 
what  particular  history  is  covered  by  the 
volume.  In  the  index  of  names,  no  name  is 
so  trivial  or  unimportant  as  to  be  omitted, 
and  the  searcher  for  genealogical  and  other 
data  is  not  compelled  to  wade  through 
scores  of  Smiths  to  find  Abraham  or  Isaac 
or  Jacob  Smith,  but  finds  each  and  every 
one  properly  indicated,  with  initials  or 
Christian  names.  This  is  a  reature  which 
ought  to  be  imitated  by  all  genealogical 
writers  or  publishers.  Tho  index  of  places 
is  also  valuable.  The  completeness  of  the 
entire  index  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  it 
oc  uples  52  pages,  two  and  three  columns  to 
the  page.  The  Register%  of  vhich  J..hn 
Ward  Dem,  A.  M  ,  is  editor,  is  published 
quarterly  at  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston,  ptice 
$3  a  year. 
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Curious  Ca«e  of  Iljrirophobla. 

Editor  Becobd:  The  following  case  of 
hydrophobia,  occurring  about  1809,  is  taken 
from  an  old  unpublished  autoblograpny. 
The  owner  of  the  slavo  was  Coi.  John  (Jus- 
tin, of  Augusta,  N.  J.,  then  an  estate,  now 
the  village  of  that  name  in  Susses  County. 
It  establishes  the  market  value  of  an  adult 
servant  at  that  day,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  hydr-  phobia  was  treated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  g.  w.  g. 

Miner's  Mills,  Pa. 

"My  father  had  a  young  negro  he  had  re- 
cently bought  for  $300.  He  was  a  bright, 
active  boy  about  16  years  old.  He  used  to 
go  down  to  the  store  in  tne  morning  to 
awaken  the  clerk,  who  slept  there.  On  one 
occasion  he  stood  outside  of  the  window, 
and  alter  raising  the  sash  amused  himself 
by  teasing  a  little  black  dog  within  the 
room.  The  latter,  making  a  sudden  spring, 
bit  Cato  severely  in  the  eye  brow.  In  retali- 
ation, Cato  killed  ihe  dog.  Some  days  after 
the  negro  began  chasiug  my  brothers  and 
myself  around  and  pretending  that  he  was 
mad.  One  morning  he  came  down 
irom  his  sleeping  chamber  and  called 
out  to  my  father,  'Master.  I  am 
mad,  tie  me  before  another  fit.  comes 
on.'  Not  realizing  the  fall  import  of  this 
message,  my  faiher  ordered  him  out  of  the 
house,"  but  instead  of  going  through  the 
door,  the  boy  sprang  through  a  windo.v  near 
by.  He  was  next  found  chasing  the  cattie 
and  trying  to  bite  them.  Being  pursued  he 
was  caught,  knocked  down  wi»n  a  club  and 
tied  to  a  long  pole  with  his  arms  exi  ended. 
In  this  way  tney  brought  him  home  and 
locked  him  in  his  room,  which  contained  a 
large  chimney  with  a  fire  place.  From  this 
he  tore  large  stones  and  threw  them  with 
great  fores-  against  the  door.  Becoming 
more  dociie  between  his  paroxysms,  he  was 
led  out  and  shut  up  in  the  stone  smoke- 
house, he  all  the  time  pit  ou?ly  begging 
them  to  bill  him  before  another  tit  came  on. 
A  physician  shortly  arrived  who  bled  tne 
boy  freely,  but  before  tho  bandages  couid  be 
arranged,  he  again  became  frantic,  and  poor 
Cato  was  released  from  his  sufferings  by 
bleeding  to  death." 

Death  cf  nn  Old   Luzerne  Itfan. 

Eliphalet  Buiktley  died  at  his  residence  in 
Eureka  Cal.,  Aug.  16.  Deceased  was  a  na- 
tive ot  Luzerne  Coumy,  Pennsylvania,  aged 
7i)  years  niiil  7  months.  Mr.  Bulke  ey  came 
to  Humboldt  Buy  in  1852,  and  has  resided  in 
this  county  most  of  tbe  time  since,  having 
held  many  important  positions,  being  ch-rifl 
from  lbT^  to  1676,  and  constable  or  Eureka 
Townsbip  for  several  terms.  H^  leaves  a 
wif>',  three  daughters  and  two  sons.— Eureka 
(Cal .)  Herald.  ~ 


'*  The  Winds  Slfita  of  Autumn-" 

The  following  anonymous  poem  appeared 
in  a  Recobd  of  tjik  Times  supplement  many 
years  ago  and  is  f;o  timely  and  beautiful, 
that  the  present  management  take  pleasure 
in  clipping  it.  We  feel  sure  that  our 
readers  will  enjoy  its  perusal  and  will  bo 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  author  was  tbe 
then  editor  of  the  paper,  William  P.  Miner, 
Esq..  We  say  surprised,  because  he  has 
never  been  kno  vn  as  a  writer  of  verse.  The 
first  line  begins  with  a  quotation  from  a 
poem  which  his  father,  Charles  Miner,  the 
historian,  was  fond  of  recalling: 

"The  winds  sigh  of  autumn"  and  mournfully 
sweet 

It  spreads  on  their  wings  a  ri.-h  melody  round; 
The  trees  bare  thoir  branches  its  kisses  to  meet, 

And  softly  the  , eaves  drop  to  rest  at  the  sound. 

A.  sh^rt  time  has  passed  since  tho  zephyrs  of 
spring 
Called  forth  tho  bright  verdure  of  forest  and 
lawn; 
The  bluebirds   sang   gaily  while  high  on  tho 
wing, 
The  lars  soared  with  gladness  at  first  ray  of 
dawn. 

Then  came  thi  mild  summer,  the  sunshiny  days 

That  swelled  out  the  rosebud  and  ripened  the 

grain, 

When  Sol  lent  the  pea.-h  tho  bright  hues  of  his 

rays 

And  promised  the  farmers  a  harvest  of    gain. 

And  now  as  we  list  to  the  Autumn  wind's  sigh., 
When  dead  leaves   beteken  ihe   close    or    the 
year 
We  fancy  the  ghost  of  ihe  Summer  goes  by, 
And  drop  to  the  memory    of   Spring    time,  a 
tear. 

Our  lives,   like    the    seasons,    have— first   their 
green  spring, 
Sweet  season  of  youth  when  our  hopes  are  all 
bright; 
Then  Summer  and   Autumn   swift    follow,   and 
bring 
A  rest  from  our    labors   with    "Winter's    long 
night. 


Death  of  William  W     Slocum  In   tho    YVe*r. 

The  Bkcoed  has  received  a  copy  of  a 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  taper  reportingthe  dea'h 
on  May  3  of  William  tf.  Slocum.  Deceased 
was  born  at  Tuukhinnocb,  Pa.,  in  1816,  and 
was  a  son  of  lsaa<;  Slocum,  who  movdd  to 
Ohio  in  IS  '4.  Deceased  married  Mary  A. 
Knapp  in  1837.  By  that  marriage  he* had 
eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing: Mrs.  Mary  A.  Niman,  of  Mam-field. 
Ohio;  G.  I.  8lo  u  n,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
and  Wihiam  A  Slocum,  di  Torouro,  Canada. 
Mr,  Sloenm's  life  was  spent  mostly  on  the 
farm.  He  w-us  enterprising  and  sucejssiul 
in  whatever  he  engaged.  On  removing  to 
Mason  City  ho  letired  from  farm  life  and 
was  eng;i£~d  in  ^he  real  estate  business  aud 
successfully  managed  for  a  number  of  years 
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a  hotel.  He  was  patriotic,  philanthropic  and 
a  strong  advocate  of  temperance.  Last  fall 
Mr.  Blocum  made  an  extensive  trip  East, 
visiting  the  old  homestead  in  Pennsylvania 
and  scenes  of  his  boybood  in  Ohio. 

Death  of  Jewse  Lines. 

Jetse  Lines,  of  Easton,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  Tuesday  at  the  advanced  age  of 
83  years.  Deceased  was  the  father  of  Col. 
William  E.  Lines,  of  Plains,  superintendent 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.'s  collieries  at 
that  place.  Jesse  Lines  was  well  known  to 
the  older  residents  of  this  city,  and  leaves 
many  warm  friends  here.  In  1849  he  went 
to  California  and  after  being  there  some 
years  returned  with  considerable  money.  In 
his  earlier  days  he  was  also  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  with  the  late  Isaac  Ripple, 
of  White  Haven,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Ripple  &  Lines.  ThiR  was  also  a  lucrative 
business,  both  members  of  the  firm  having 
made  a  snug  fortune.  He  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Easton  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  for  some  years  was  the  landlord  of  the 
American  Hotel  of  that  place. 

The  Easton  Express  says:  Mr.  Lines  was 
of  German  descent.  His  grandparents  came 
from  Holland  and  settled  first  in  New  Jersey, 
but  subsequently  removed  to  the  Wyoming 
Valley  in  tbis  State.  It  was  here  the  now  de- 
ceased's father  was  born,  and  while  his  father 
was  yet  a  child  his  parents  were  compelled 
to  desert  their  home  and  seek  safety  in  the 
mountains  from  the  savages,  who  were  mas- 
sacreing  the  whites.  The  family  existed  for 
weeks  on  the  milk  of  a  cow  they  had  taken 
with  them  and  from  the  berries  they  could 
find. 

Jesse  Lines  was  born  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship, Luzerne  County,  on  Aug.  11,  1809.  His 
earlier  years  were  passed  at  the  old  home- 
stead, where  but  meagre  educational  facili- 
ties were  obtainable.  But  he  possessed  in 
these  early  years  the  rare  traits  of  character 
which  eerve  to  give  us  self-made  men,  and 
which  are  not  ovorcome  by  ordinary  ob- 
stacles; every  opportunity  was  embra-ced  with 
a  determination  to  win  and  the  little  lad  of 
Luzerne  came  out  conqueror. 

When  he  was  still  a  young  man  Jesse 
Lines' parents  took  up  their  abode  at  White 
Haven,  where  his  father  built  the  first 
house.  It  still  stands  in  the  quarter  fa- 
miliarly known  as  4iLinesville."  The  young 
man  here  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Co.  and  took  an  active 
pirtin  the  construction  of  the  company's 
canal  to  tidewater.  Later  ho  engaged  in 
transportation  over  the  canal  and  in  the 
lumber  business. 


A  WIIkes-Bfirrft  Settler's   Dentb. 

James  Courtright  of  this  city,  a  few  days 
ago  received  a  telegram  announcing  the 
death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Edwin  Will- 
iams, which  sad  event  occurred  on  October 
10th,  at  Homer,  Ohio,  and  was  the  result  of 
heart  disease  in  some  one  of  its  various 
pnases.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  late 
George  W.  Williams,  an  old-time  substantial 
citizen  of  Plains,  then  Wilkes-Barre 
Township.  He  went  West  about  forty  years 
ago  and  settled  on  a  fine  farm  near  the 
village  of  Homer,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lew  years  while  serving  as 
sheriff  of  the  county,  he  lived  at  Newark, 
the  county  seat.  The  farm  upon  which  Mr. 
Williams  made  his  home  was  one  pur- 
chased by  his  grandfather,  Crandall  Wilcox, 
after  selling  out  his  valuable  coal  property 
at  Plains  to  Jobn  Searls  early  in  the 
thirties,  and  has  upon  it  one  of 
of  the  largest  Indian  mounds  to  be 
found         anywhere         in        the  west- 

ern country,  still  remaining  in  its  original 
form.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  he 
was  among  the  first  to  enlist  and  served 
under  Gen.  Taylor  in  his  victorious  cam- 
paign on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and  was  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  at  the  capture  of  the 
Bishop's  Castle,  at  the  eiege  and  taking  of 
Monterey  and  tbe  defeat  of  Santa  Anna's  in- 
vincible army  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  He  was  a  genial  and  social  com- 
panion, a  kind  neignbor  and  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  community  in  which 
he  had  made  his  borne.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Snarls  of 
Plains,  and  an  interesting  family  of  several 
sons  and  daughters  settled  near  the  parental 
home. 

Notfd  In  Public  and  Private  Life. 

Dr.  James  D.  Strawbridge,  of  Danville,  a 
surgeon  and  physician,  who  was  well  known 
in  this  city,  died  at  his  homo  on  Saturday  of 
apoplexy.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Steuben  Busier,  of  this  city,  and  a  si.-ter  of 
C.  E.  Butler.  Dr.  Strawbridge  was  born  in 
Montour  County  and  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  when  20  yeais  of  age,  and  three 
years  later  carried  a  medical  diploma  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served 
through  the  war  as  a  surgeon  and  was  con- 
fined in  Lioby  prison  three  montns,  having 
been  captured  before  Richmond  while  sur- 
geon in  the  18th  Army  Corps.  He  also  served 
a  term  in  Congr^  ss  as  a  member  of  the  Hoi;se 
of  Representative.  Between  his  service  to 
the  public  he  continued  the  practice  of  his 
prof-  ssioii.  He  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ml  practitioners  in  the  State  and  a  good 
whoie-souled  man. 
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J>E\TII  OF  A  PKOHINENT  EUAN. 

A    Pi't/wporotiM    BiiMineMH    Man     Taken     Off 
Hiuldcnly  at  Harvey  vllle. 

Those  who  were  associated  In  a  business 
relationship  with  A.  N.  Harvey  and  those 
•who  have  known  him  for  many  years  will  bo 
surprised  to  learn  this  morning  that  he  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  Sunday  night  at  his 
homo  in  Harveyville.  Mr.  Harvey  was  emi- 
nently prosperous  in  business.  He  was  a 
merchant,  miller,  stockraiser  and  for  forty 
years  was  postmaster  at  Harveyville  and  was 
one  of  the  prominent  men  in  that  region. 
The  town  may  well  and  with  great  pride  bear 
his  name,  for  within  its  boundaries  ho  was 
born  April  4,  18^7,  almost  61  years  ago.  He 
was  proprietor  of  the  store  and  grist  mill  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Harvey  was  an 
enthusiastic  Republican.  Ho  leaves  a  wife 
and  four  children — Benjamin,  Crawford,  An- 
nie and  Ruth.    His  loss  will  be  sorely  felt. 


THK  L.4.TE  COL.  HARVEY. 


A     Brief    Kevlew     of    Ills      Life      la     This 
Couuty. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Col.  A.  N.  Harvey 
was  held  at  Harveyville,  this  county,  Fri- 
day, October  10,  at  his  late  residence.  It 
was  very  largely  attended  and  conducted  by 
a  number  of  prominent  ministers  and  the 
Bloomsburg  Masonic  lodge,  of  which  ho 
was  a  member. 

His  sudden  death  has  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  community  where  he  has  resided 
for  so  many  years.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  heart  disease,  with  other 
complications;  do  doubt  hastened  t>$  the 
terrible  cyclone,  which  caused  great  and 
sudden  destruction  to  his  property  and  to 
the  entire  village,  where  he  has  spent  his 
whole  life  of  over  sixty  years  and  to  which 
he  was  devotedly  attached.  He  was  the 
head,  the  chief  of  every  enterprise,  overcom- 
ing all  obstacles  and  removing  each  diffi- 
culty as  it  appeared  with  his  great 
energy  and  determination.  Few  men  in  the 
quiet  and  retired  places  of  this  world  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  wield  so  great  an 
influence  in  a  community  as  he  has  done. 
Possessed  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, a  mind  of  unusual  forethought  and  ac- 
tivity, a  nature  of  sympathy  and  generosity, 
happy  in  relieving  suffering  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  ability,  frank  and  outspoken  in 
all  his  opiuions,  he  waited  not  for  applause, 
or  heeded  any  voice  of  censure  wnen  his 
judgment  decided  upon  a  course  of  con- 
duet.  All  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to      receive     his      frienship,      and      who 


have  ever  been  welcomed  to  his 
homo  with  his  ever  ready  word  of  jovial, 
cheerful  greeting,  will  ever  remember  the 
bountiful  hospitality  of  his  household  and 
the  kindness  of  each  momoer  of  the  family. 

His  love  of  home  and  his  respect,  and 
affection  for  his  honored  fathor,  Benjamin 
Harvey,  induced  him  to  spend  his  entire  life 
in  the  picturesque  village  bearing  his  name, 
when  his  business  abilities  might  well  have 
enabled  him  to  take  a  much  \vider  Held  of 
business  activity  and  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  busy,  active  world. 

In  the  church  he  was  an  invaluable  and 
decided  leader  in  plans  for  its  temporal 
prosperity  and  in  the  late  years  of  his  life 
be  was  very  much  interested  in  the  annual 
camp  meetings  held  in  his  neighborhood, 
always  anxious  for  their  highest  success  and 
with  his  broad  and  generous  na- 
ture endeavoring  to  secure  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  numbers. 
He  was  a  life-long  Republican,  always  enter- 
ing into  all  political  subjects  with  great  in- 
terest and  vigor,  an  intelligent  and  un- 
daunted champion  for  his  principles  and 
opinions,  a  lover  of  his  country,  a  friend  of 
the  soldier  and  a  faithful  advocate  of  all  the 
interests  pertaining  to  the  perpetuation  of 
equal  rights  tor  all. 

His  distress  at  the  destruction  of  their 
church  property  at  Harveyville  was  great, 
but  with  his  usual  energy  he  was  anxious 
and  active  in  planning  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church  and  with  new  improvements. 
The  last  hours  of  his  life  were 
spent,  although  in  severe  pain, 
in  dictating  and  directing  measures 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  His  faith 
in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  reunion 
of  friends  in  heaven  was  a  cheering  thought 
to  him,  and  afforded  him  much  comfort  in 
parting  with  his  four  children,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached.  Religion  with  him 
was  not  a  gloomy  sentiment  but  an  active, 
living  principle,  glowing  with  faith  and 
hope,  moving  him  to  unusual  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  church.  He  was  a  most  in- 
dulgent father,  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  a 
"good  Samaritan"  to  all  who  were  in  dis- 
tress. He  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to 
every  call  of  suffering  with  unbounded  sym- 
pathy and  a  free  and  hearty  generosity 
seldom  equaled. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  a  prosperous  and  popular 
business  man.  He  owned  the  largest  flour- 
ing mill  in  the  vicinity  and  a  store  of  general 
merchandise.  He  was  a  successful  stock 
raiser  and  had  extensivo  farming  interests, 
and  for  forty  years  he  had  the  office  of  post- 
master at  Harveyville.  He  leaves  a  true  and 
faithful  wife,  who  most  deeply  mourns  his 
loss,  two  eons,  J.  C.  Harvey  of  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  and  Benj.  J.  Harvey,  and  two 
daughters,  Emma  and  Ruth. 
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DEATH  OF  AN   AGED    LAUY. 

Ono  of  tho  OIde«t  Residents  of  thin  City 
1'anMCH  Av»ny. 
[Daily  Record,  July  10.] 
After  having  stretched  out  a  span  of 
existence  of  about  S5  years,  55  of  which  were 
passed  in  tbis  city,  Mrs  Charlotte  E.  Butler 
died  at  her  home  in  tbis  city  early  Tuesday 
evening.  She  was  born  in  Arundel, 
England,  when  tho  nineteenth  century  was 
but  a  few  years  old.  Her  father,  whose 
name  was  Peter  .Lane,  died  while  she  was 
yet  of  tender  age  and  when  15  years  old  Phe 
crossed  the  ocean  with  ter  stepfather,  Dr. 
A.  Streeter,  who  settled  in  Ban"ver  Town- 
ship. After  a  fnw  years'  residence  ther^ 
Miss  Lane  came  to  this  city  and  was  united 
in  marriage  to  William  H.  Butler,  who  had 
the  honor  of  being  a  &<>n  of  Gen.  Zebu  Ion 
Butler,  whose  tame  spread  itcelf  ovt-r 
early  Pennsylvania  history.  Mrs.  Butler  h«s 
by  her  lon^  residence  in  this-  city  been  identi- 
fied with  its  progress.  She  saw  it  when  but 
a  f^w  houses  scatiered  heie  and  there  marked 
the  site  upon  which  sprung  a  modern  pro- 
gressive city  later  on  before  her  eyes.  She 
had  groat  force  of  charai  tor  and  was  en- 
dowed with  the  happy  faculty  of  beeom'ng 
popular  through  an  extensive  fri-nd-^hip. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  funeral  will  b«  held  at  the  late  residence, 
124  South  Paver  Street,  this  afternoon  at  8 
o'clock. 

THE   LATE   (URS.    BUTLER'S    WILL. 

Slie  Loaves    the    Greuier    Portion    of    Her 
Estate  to  the  Missionary  Noclefles 

The  will  of  the  late  Charlotte  Butler  was 
admitted  to  probate  July  11. 

After  providing  for  the  payment  of  her 
debts,  etc.,  the  following  bequests  were 
made: 

To  Harry  Streater,  of  Luz°rne,  Oscodo 
County,  Mich.,  $2,000. 

To  the  Wilkes-  Bat  re  City  Hospital,  a 
cherrv  book  case  and  SI. 000. 

To  Hetty  Wrigh  ,  cf  Wilkes-Barre,  $500. 

To  tho  Hollenbac-k  Cemetery  Association, 
$200,  iu  trust  to  apply  on  the  improvement 
of  decedent's  lot. 

To  the  rector,  church  warden  and  vestry- 
men of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  $530  for  the  poor  iund  of  th6  church. 

To  D.  S.  B.  S'urdevant,  her  plated  tea  set, 
ice  urn  and  goblet  and  $300. 

To  Edna  Sireator,  (laugher  of  Harry 
Streator,  ail  her  silverware  marked  "E"  and 
one-half  dozen  siher  forks  marked  "W. 
C.  B." 

To  Elsa,  daughter  of  Harry  Streator,  all 
her  silverware  marked  "L,"  one  half  doz^n 


dozen  silver  forks  marked  "W.  C.  B.,"  and 
four  silver  tablo  spoons. 

To  Anna  Streator  her  gold  watch,  all  the 
rest  of  her  silverware  and  a  sot  of  china. 

To  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones  a  china  tea  set,  etc. 

To  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geologi- 
cal Society  tbe  old  bull's-eye  watch  formerly 
belonging  to  her  father  and  four  volumes  of 
the  Art  Journal. 

To  Timothy  Parker  four  largo  pictures  in 
oil. 

All  the  remainder  of  her  property,  real 
and  personal  is  to  be  converted  into  money 
and  divided  into  three  equal  parts  as 
follows: 

One-third  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal.  Church  of  the  United  States  for 
domestic  missions. 

One-third  to  the  trustees  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  and  High 
School  in  Virginia,  for  the  use  of  the  sem- 
inary. 

The  remaining  third  to  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society,  to  be  used  in 
domestic  missions 

This  will  is  dated  1  May,  1SS6,  and  wit- 
nessed by  F.  W.  Wheaton  and  Geoige  H. 
Fisher. 

To  this  is  attached  a  codicil  dated  31  May, 
1SS6,  in  which  she  disposes  of  various  arti- 
c  es  of  household  goods  and  furniture  to  a 
number  of  persons.  It  is  signed  by  deceasel 
and  witnessed  by  George  H.  Fisher  aud  Ann 
Bo  wen. 


The  Late    Doctor  Wilson. 

The  Record  has  already  reported  the  death 
of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  which  occurred, 
July  2,  in  Nebraska  City.  The  Press  of  that 
city  gives  the  following  particulars: 

Deceased  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  August 
17,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, Mass,,  and  graduated  in  his  chosen 
profession  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  CJ.  S. 
service  in  18(51  as  assistant  surgeon  of  110th 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was 
boon  after  promoted  to  surgeon  of  the 
Forty-uinth  Regiment  with  which  he  served 
until  it  was  mustered  out  in  1805  Ho  has 
resided  in  Nebraska  City  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years,  was  prominent  in  Grand 
Army  circle?,  and  a  member  of  tbe  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  as  well  as  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
five  children,  and  is  a  ororher  of  Col.  W.  L. 
Wi  son.  Tho  funeral  st-rvk-es  wiil  be  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  T.  K.  Hunter,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  the  doctor  was  a 
moraber, 
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A  l,any    Who  dune  to   thin   Vnllev    Seventy 
Yrar*    1RO 

la  another  column  is  no'ed  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Julia  DeWitt  at  Pittst<  n  on 
Tue-day.  Mrs.  DeWitt  eomes  from  a  re- 
markable family  in  point  of  ancestral  longev- 
ity. Had  she  lived  until  October  she  would 
have  bern  95  years  of  ago.  H-  r  father  when 
ho  died  wa-*  106  years  old,  and  her  mother  96 
year.-?.  Deceased  was  born  in  Soiithfleid 
Township,  Monroe  County,  and  came  to 
Wyoming  Valley  moie  then  70  years  ago. 
She  tmd  her  husband  John  DeWitt,  (who 
died  when  90  years  of  ag  )  fir  t  settled  above 
Tarsons,  near  what  is  now  Laurel  Run, 
when  the  county  about  here  was 
but  a  wilderness.  They  established 
their  rude  settlement  in  the  for 
est  and  battled  with  circumstances 
that  have  years  ago  been  supplanted  by  a 
more  advanced  civilization.  They  observed 
the  numerous  cities  and  towns  springing  up 
in  the  valley,  and  the  transformation  ot  the 
waste  into  thrifty  settlements. 

Mrs.  DeWitt  was  one  of  a  family  of  eleven. 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  living— John 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  James  or  Kingston,  tipstaff 
in  the  Luzerne  County  couit;  Charles  of 
Pittston,  Andrew  or  California,  Ziba  of  New 
York,  and  the  following  widow  ladies  now 
residing  in  Forty  Fort:  Mrs.  Hulda  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  Parmeiia  Hutchius,  and  Mrs. Mary 
Bevans.  The  three  daughters  who  died  are 
Louise,  who  resided  at  White  Haven,  and 
Hose  and  Eilen,  who  lived  in  Plains.  Mrs. 
DeWitt  resided  with  her  sons  in  this  city 
and  Kingston  for  throe  years  until  about 
three  montns  ago,  when  she  went  to  live 
with  her  son  who  resides  in  Pittston,  at 
whose  home  she  died.  She  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Kingston  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  funeral  took  place  Thursday  afternoon 
with  services  in  the  old  Forty  Fort  Church, 
conducted  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Welles,  and  inter- 
ment in  Forty  Fort  Cemetery. 

Death  of  Josiah  T.ewlH. 

After  a  fortnight's  prostration  and  after  a 
gradual  decline  of  a  year  or  two  Josiah 
Lewis  passed  to  bis  final  rest  on  July  11  at 
his  home  on  North  Street.  Mr.  Lewis 
would  been  76  years  old  in  October  next, 
had  he  live 3.  He  sustained  a  hemorrhage 
of  the  brain  two  weeks  ago,  since  which 
time  he  has  lain  in  a  stupor,  with  only  occa- 
sional moments  when  he  was  able  to  recog- 
nize the  members  of  his  family.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  stroke  he  retained  his  faculties 


for  a  few  hours,  but  only  for  a  few.  Ho  said 
that  the  ^oi  satiou  was  as  if  something  had 
exploded  in  his  head.  Mr.  Lewis  was  one 
of  ihe  substantial  business  men  of  this  com- 
munity and  he  leaves  an  estate  that  will- 
not  fall  far  short  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  a  man  of  genial 
disposition,  of  energy  and  of  tho  strictest  in- 
tegrity. He  whs  fton  called  to  settle  es- 
tate- ,  and  iu.  his  ha<  ds  every  intere-t  intrust- 
ed to  him  was  al>olut»-ly  safe.  Mr.  Lewis 
leaves  a  wife,  a  soli  and  a  daughter.  His 
Wife  is  Arabella,  whoso  father  was  George 
Cbaboonj  i he  son  i- G»-<>»gr:  C  ahoon  Lewis, 
and  the  daughter  is  Mary,  wife  of  L.  H. 
Gr<  ss,  of  Allentown. 

D^cea^ed,  who  was  a  native  of  Kingston, 
was  (on  account  of  bearing  the  same  name 
as  his*  father)  tor  many  >ears  known  as 
Josiah  Lewis,  Jr.,  as  shown  by  old  newspaper 
flies,  Council  minutes,  etc.  S<  me  50  >ears 
age  he  was  engmed  in  the  tannery  business 
with  William  Bowman,  on  the  Bowman 
property  on  North  Street  between  Memorial 
Church  and  Main  Street.  Then  for  a  term  of 
years  he  was  in  the  leather  trade  on  the  Public 
Square  until  he  was  burned  «  ut  in  the  great 
fire  which  swept  over  this  locality  in  1855. 
Of  lete  years  he  has  not  been  in  active  busi- 
ness, his  large  and  growing  estate  requiring 
his  entire  attention. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  Record 
was  the  property  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Sharp  D.  Lewis,  of  whose  estate  Josiah  was 
executor  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Lew- 
is' parents  came  to  Luzerne  County  from 
Philadelphia  in  1S05.  His  grandfather,  Will- 
iam Lewis,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Philadelphia  lawyers  of  his  day.  There 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  family  his  commis- 
sion as  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  dated  1791,  and  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Funeral  of  Josiah  Lewis. 

Those  who  looked  upon  the  face  of  Josiah 
Lewis  Monday,  July  14,  as  he  lay  in  his 
coffin  could  scarcely  realize  that  ho  was 
dead,  so  life-like  were  his  features.  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  wasting  or  suffering. 
Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden  read  the  service,  and  the 
singing  was  by  a  quartet  from  St.  Stephen's. 
The  honorary  pall  bearers  were  William  P. 
Miner,  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  F.  V.  Rockafellow, 
Weslev  Johnson,  F.  J.  Leavenworth  and  C. 
Brahl."  The  carriers  were  C.  P.  Hunt,  T.  S. 
Hillard,  H.  H.  Harvey,  A.  H.  McCllntock,  G. 
R.  Bedford  and  Ira  M.  Kirkendall.  T<  ere 
were  some  beautiful  floral  tributes.-  The 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  businessmen 
of  the  city  was  conspicuously  large.  Inter- 
ment was  in  Hollenback  Cemetery. 
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A  Pioneer  Mother  Kecnlled. 

The  Gorman  paper,  Welt  Hole,  has  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mother  Kester,  one 
of  the  heroic  women  of  the  last  century,  who 
adorned  the  ploneor  life  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  was  born  about  177S,  maiden 
name  Polly  Hessler.  While  abou*-  2%  years 
years  old,  the  entiro  family  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Indians.  This  was  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  in  Buffalo  Valley, 
on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
now  Union  County.  Her  parents'  names 
were  John  and  Susannah  Hessler,  and  the 
children  were  William,  John,  Jacob,  Polly, 
Lizzie  and  Catherine,  and  on  the  way  through 
the  wilderness  to  Canada  little  Catherine 
was  cruelly  murdered  and  scalped  by  the 
savages.  Polly  narrowly  escaped  a  similar 
fate.  The  Indian  who  had  to  carry  her  de- 
termined to  put  his  little  burden  out  of  the 
way  and  had  raised  his  hatchet  to  brain  her, 
when  a  kind  squaw,  Pocahontas-like,  threw 
herself  upon  the  child  ana  turned  the  mur- 
derous blow  aside.  But  the  child  received  a 
scalp  wound  which  she  bore  to  her  dying 
day. 

The  father  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
at  which  the  red  fiends  vented  their  rage  all 
the  more  heavily  upon  the  remaining  cap- 
tives. After  being  prisoners  three  years,  the 
Revolutionary  War  having  closed,  the  family 
were  given  their  liberty  and  they  made 
their  way  to  Shamokin,  near  Northumberland 
County,  Pa.  One  child,  Juhn,  had  become 
so  attached  to  the  Indians  that  he  chose  to 
remain  a  child  of  the  forest  himself.  The 
father,  who  never  expected  that  his  wife 
would  survive  her  captivity,  married  again 
and  had  childien.  The  mother,  on  her  re- 
turn to  Pennsylvania,  heard  nothing  of  her 
husband,  and  believing  him  to  have  perished 
In  the  wilderness,  married  again.  From 
this  marriage  came  the  well  known  Trexler 
family  of  Lehigh  County. 

Polly  Hessier,  then  a  young  woman  of  20 
found  her  way  to  Whitehall,  Lehigh  County, 
where  she  had  friends,  and  th'-re,  in  lbOO, 
or  thereabouts,  she  married  George  Philip 
Kester.  Polly  became  the  motner  of  20  chil- 
dren, of  which  six  were  twins.  Of  the 
twenty  only  teven  grew  up — Jonas,  John, 
Daniel,  Peter,  Joseph,  Hannah  and 
Sarah.  Of  these  only  one— -Hannah— is 
living  now.  The  writer  of  the  narrative, 
J.  C.  Andrews,  of  Berlinsviilo,  says  he  re- 
members as  a  child  when  Mother  Kester  was 
wont  to  visit  his  parents  and  narrate  the 
story  of  her  captivity.  She  was  an  expert 
with  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  little  lamp 


by  whoso  flickering  light  she  prepared  the 
flaxen  thread  for  making  homespun  is  still 
cnerlshed  by  the  family  as  a  precious  heir- 
loom. 

Mother  Kester  died  in  1851  and  was  buried 
at  Cherryville,  Northampton  County,  in  the 
church  yard  of  St.  Paul's,  or  tho  "Indian 
Church." 

The  Worth  of  the  Antiquarian. 

The  death  of  so  indefatigable  a  student  of 
past  and  contemporaneous  history  as  Stouben 
Jenkins  i3  a  striking  event  and  arouses  in- 
terest in  his  oepecial  field  of  work.  As  an 
antiquarian  and  a  collator  of  historical  facts 
peitaining  to  this  section  of  country  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  second  only  to  our  Dr.  Hollister 
of  the  Providence  suburb.  Both  have  done 
great  work  in  their  several  linos.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  as  an  historian  and  as  a  collector 
of  relics,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  past, 
has  stood  prominont  in  past  years  and  his 
work  will  remain  as  part  of  tho  history  of  the 
valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  vale  of  the 
Lackawanna,  wherein  great  deeds  were  per- 
formed in  the  most  troublous  time.  Dr.  Hol- 
lister remains  to  continue  the  record. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  noticing  the  death  of 
Steuben  Jenkins,  to  consider  the  value  of 
the  work  of  the  antiquarian.  He  helps  to 
preserve  the  records.  He  sustains  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  locality;  he  hands  down  to 
futurity  the  sueciuct  records  of  the  past.  He 
gathers  unconsidered  trifles  in  matters  of 
history  and  of  fact,  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  social  life  of  a  community,  and  when  a 
man  like  Stouben  Jenkins  passes  into  the 
ereafter  rher  e  is  cause  for  regret. 

But  for  such  men  as  Dr.  Hollister,  Steuben 
Jenkins,  Bev.  Abel  Barker,  C.  I.  A.  Chap- 
man and  Bev.  Dr.  Craft  of  Wyalusing  there 
would  b9  little  loft  for  the  general  public  to 
feast  their  memories  upon  in  the  facts  and 
incidents  of  the  past,  locally  considered. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jenkins  creates  a  void 
that  cannot  be  filled  unless  the  efforts  of  his 
life  are  properly  collated  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public- 
Historic  interest  is  widespread  and  the 
f  dots  gathered  by  the  antiquarian  are  of  the 
most  important.  His  interest  pertains  to 
localities  and  deserves  especial  attention  be- 
cause it  has  local  interest.  The  gatherer, 
the  collator  of  local  history  merely  gets  the 
credit  that  belongs  to  him.  The  death  of 
Steuben  Jenkins  gives  boint  to  this  fact.  He 
gave  his  life  to  this  end  and  he  has  erected 
to  himself  a  monument  that  will  live  for- 
ever—msre  endurable  than  brass  or  marble. 
He  has  written  tho  host  efforts  of  his  life  on 
the  pages  of  local  history  which  will  be  for- 
ever preserved. — Seranton  Truth. 
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BI«r«  Stirring  Incidents  In  the  J.ife  of 
Thoinaa  Ueonet— Indian  and  f'ennauilie 
Depredations  in  the  Vale  of 'Wyoming. 

Comfortably  ensconced  In  a  pillowed  arm 
chair,  with  a  warm  hearth  before  him,  the 
reader  of  this  series  of  articles  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  hardships  in  the  lives  of  those 
pioneers  who  lived  on  and  near  the  site  of 
this  city  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  hut 
for  a  mansion,  a  wooden  stool  for  an  arm 
chair,  a  lew  burning  logs  in  the  hearth,  a 
pallet  of  straw  for  a  bed,  a  forest  of  pines 
and  hemloelis  resonant  with  the  whistling 
winds  about  him— instead  of  a  forest  of 
handsome  residences— perchance  a  band  of 
murderous  savages  for  his  midnight  visitors 
instead  of  the  company  of  cheerful  com- 
panions— these  are  the  contrasting  condi- 
tions through  which  Thomas  Bennet  has 
lived  and  we  are  now  living. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  article  on  the 
life  of  Thomas  Bonnet  the  Peunamites  had 
again  been  routed  and  the  tide  turned  in 
favor  of  the  New  England  settlers.  Mr.  Ben- 
net's  double  log  house  was  comfortably  kept 
by  his  good  wile  and  faithful  daughter  Mar- 
tha, and  plenty  crowned  all  their  efforts. 
Wolves,  bears,  beavers  and  raccoons  were 
frequently  seen  in  the  forests  about  them 
and  it  needed  but  the  crack  of  Bennet's  rifle 
to  fill  the  larder  with  venison. 

There  are  but  few  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  famous  expedition  of  the  Pennamite, 
Col.  Piunkett,  which  was  made  about  this 
time— December,  1775.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end  and.  was  among  the  last  efforts  of 
the  proprietary  government  to  dispossess  the 
Yankee  settlers  in  Wyoming,  but  it  v.  as  a 
terrible,  a  cruel  war.  The  first  act  in  that 
bloody  drama  was  this  expedition  of  Col. 
Piunkett  and  his  men  in  the  year  and  month 
mentioned  above.  The  settlers  got  wind  of 
the  in  ended  invasion  and  prepared  as  best 
they  could  to  meet  the  party  of 
marauders.  A  majority  of  them  built  a  fort 
at  the  narrows,  uear  Nanticoke,  while  others, 
among  the  number  bung  Thomas  Bennet 
and  son,  defended  the  tort  just  below  Ply- 
mouth. For  two  weeks  Bennet  was  sta- 
tioned here  and  subsisted  on  the  provisions 
eent  him  by  bis  wife  and  daughter,  driving 
the  team  themselves.  Piunkett  met  with  a 
warm   reception.    When    he   attempted    to 


cross  the  river  in  a  boat  with  some  of  his 
men  unprotected  a  few  dozen  good  Yankee 
flint  lock  rifles  were  leveled  at  them  and 
their  vaunted  courage  forsook  them.  The 
prow  of  the  boat  was  turned  and  the  great- 
est energy  displayed  by  them  during  the  day 
was  when  they  paddled  for  the  opposite 
chore.  Lieut.  Stewart's  Yankees  wore  too 
much  for  them.  Piunkett  reportod  to  head- 
quarters that  tho  season  was  far  advanced, 
the  river  was  tilled  with  ice  and  advised  an 
abandonment  of  the  war  for  the  year. 

And  now  the  Peunamites  were  allied  with 
the  Indians  and  both  appeared  upon  the 
scene  to  harrass  the  Yankees,  as  will  be 
disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

Two  years  of  comparative  peace  reigned  in 
the  settlements,  when  the  harbinger  of  an- 
other war  came  up  the  river  in  tne  fall  of 
1777  in  the  person  of  Queen  Esther,  with  a 
dozen  or  more  Indians.  The  queen,  at  this 
time,  was  old  and  infirm,  but  she  was  still 
revered  by  the  redskins  almost  as  sincerely 
as  they  revered  the  Hanitou  or  keeper  of  the 
happy  hunting  grounds.  She  encamped 
near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bennet  on  what 
was  known  as  Shoemaker's  Creek,  and  Mrs. 
Bennet  and  Martha  were  wont  to  visit  her 
frequently  during  their  stay.  She  took  a 
great  liking  to  the  paleface  women,  and 
secretly  communicated  to  them  the  fact  that 
an  Indian  Invasion  was  being  planned  and 
the  lives  of  the  settlers  were  in  imminent 
danger.  When  3he  left  the  valley  she  shed 
tears  of  pity  for  these  Yankee  women  she 
learned  to  love. 

Her  admonition  was  only  too  true.  A 
few  weeks  after  she  left  the  news  of  Indian 
depredations  reached  the  ears  of  the  men 
as  they  were  working  in  the  fields 
and  forests,  and  preparations  wore  made 
without  delay  to  place  the  forts  in  readiness 
and  guard  against  nocturnal  surprises.  ;in 
June  of  the  following  year  soveral  horses 
were  stolen  from  Bennet,  and  when  the  men 
went  in  search  of  them,  thinking  that  per- 
haps they  had  broken  loose  and  escaped, 
the  twigs  and  branches  in  tho  woods  were 
noticed  to  be  broken  in  a  peculiar  manner 
and  not  a  few  prints  of  moccasins  were 
noticod  on  the  leaves.  The  thought  flashed 
across  them  that  the  Indians  were  close  at 
hand  and  preparations  were  begun  anew  not 
to  meet  them  empty  handed.  Soon  a  few 
redskius  were  seen  skulking  about  the  outer 
settlement,    then    the  two    Hardings    were 
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killod  und  then  about  July  1,  the  settlers  in- 
habited the  fort. 

A  fatal  mistake  now  marked  the  delibera-. 
lions  of  the  people  in  the  fort  and  one  that 
caused  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  which  pro- 
bably might  have  been  saved  had  wisdom  in- 
stead of  impatience  guided  the  courage  of  the 
men.  A  majority  of  the  men,  with  Captain 
Lazarus  Stewart  in  the  load,  were  for  leav- 
ing the  fort  and  fighting  Colonel  Butler  and 
his  Indians  on  the  plains.  This  determina- 
tion was  strengthened  by  the  expectation  of 
two  parties  of  reinforcements  under  Captain 
Spaulding  and  Captain  Franklin.  The  rem- 
nant of  those  in  the  fort  wore  for  delaying 
the  attack  until  the  recruP.s  were  within 
sight,  but  their  remonstrances  were  set  at 
naught,  and  one  July  morning  the  door  of 
the  fort  was  thrown  open,  the  band  of  pio- 
neers marched  out  with  colors  flying  and 
drums  beating,  and  soon  were  lost  to  sight 
amid  the  forest,  bound  for  the  open  plains 

The  men  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  conquest  would  oe  easy,  and  the  Indians 
would  forever  leave  the  country  when  con- 
fronted with  such  a  ■  well-organ- 
ized force.  Mr.  Bennet,  although 
he  marched  with  the  attacking 
party,  was  sanguine  of  defeat  and  was  free 
to  express  his  thoughts.  He  was  so  certain 
that  they  would  be  cut  off  that  ne  refused  to 
go  any  further  than  a  mile  from  the  fort, 
while  his  son  Solomon  went  on. 

No  human  being  can  conjure  up  wirh  most 
vivid  hues  of  fevered  imaginatio i  the  terri- 
ble anxiety  of  mothers  and  daughters  for 
their  husbands  and  fathers  on  that  bloody 
battle  field.  Ever  and  anon  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  resounded  against  the  neighboring 
hills  and  the  faint  shouts  and  war  whoops  ot 
friend  and  foe  in  exultation  and  in  death 
racked  the  nerves  and  broke  the  heart 
strings  of  the  anxious  listeners.  All  the 
next  day  the  suspense  remained  unbroken, 
and  the  weeping  women  endured  an  anguish 
that  will  only  be  compensated  when  wars 
have  ceased,  and  a  universal  oeace  reigns 
o'er  the  earth— the  peace  of  eterrity. 

It  was  late  the  next  afternoon  when  Solo- 
mon Bennet  rushed  into  the  fort  and  de- 
tailed the  story  of  his  escape  with  the  news 
of  the  terrible  slaughter. 

A  week  later  the  houses  of  the  settlers  were 
fired  simultaneously  and  the  people  in  the 
block  house  saw  their  houses  burned  to  the 
ground.  Mrs.  B;-nnet  and  a  few  other  of  the 
women  went  to  the  field  of  battle  and  identi- 
fied some  of  the  men,  whose  bodies  by  this 
time  were  decaying  under  the  hot  midsum- 
mer sun. 

Peace  was  again  promised  for  a  time. 
Martha  Bennet  was  young  and  ambitious 
and  when  Col.  Donisoa  prepared  to  move  to 
Sunbury  she  asked  the  consent  of  her  par- 
ents to  accompany  him  so  that   she  might 


earn  another  wardrobe,  for  her  clot  lies  had 
all  been  consumed  in  the  conflagration.  Ror 
request  was  granted,  Thomus  Bonnet,  her 
father,  and  two  brothers  went  to  S  roude- 
burg.and  E-qnire  Pearce  offered  to  takecare 
of  Mrs.  Bonnet  and  child  until  the  father'n 
leturn.  *'Go  along,  gal,"  said  Mr.  Pearce, 
'  and  I'll  take  careof  mother  and  cbild!"  At 
Sunbury  Martha  met  quite  a  number  of 
Wyoming  people,  aud  formed  an  Intimate 
friendship  with  Desdemona  Marshall,  the 
great-grand-mother  of  the  wife  of  Judge 
Rhone  of  this  city. 
But  peace  was  of  short  duration.     B.  t,  g. 

CHAPTER"*    OF    WYOMING    HISTORY. 


Thomas  ({enact  \»  Captured  by  the  Indian* 
and  has  a  Hairbreadth  F«cupo  From  the 
Redfektres—  I  ha  Journey  of  iho  Family 
and  Fiaal  Scenes  and   Incident* 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  series  the  set- 
tlers of  Wyoming  had  just  freed  themselves 
for  a  time  of  the  terrible  anxiety  caused  by 
the  reappearance  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Pennamites.  The  decisive  battle  had  been 
fought  on  the  plains  above  Wilkes-Barre, 
the  dead  had  been  burled,  the  wounded 
cared  for,  and  tne  settlers  rested  from  the 
conflict.  It  WcS  a  battle  to  the 
death  and  many  a  prayer  ascended 
from  those  primitive  forest  homes  that 
such  scenes  might  never  again  bo  repeated. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Martha  Bennet 
had  gone  with  tne  family  of  Colonel  Deni- 
eon  to  Sunbury  for  the  double  purpose  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  her  father  in  Wyo- 
ming and  of  providing  herself  with  anew 
wardrobe,  her  costumes  having  all  been  con- 
sumed in  the  conflagration  tnat  leveled 
many  of  the  settlers'  homes.  But  she  soon 
became  homesick  and  when  she  he±rd  that 
a  party  was  being  organized  to  traverse  the 
wilderness  to  Stroudsbvrg,  she  resolved  to 
become  one  of  the  number  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  way  of  rejoining  her 
father,  mother  and  brothers.  A  small 
cart  and        a         yoke  of         steers 

was  the  only  means  of  conveyance 
they  had  to  take  them  over  this  rough  route 
and  as  there  were  a  number  of  children  in 
the  party,  Miss  Bennet  and  pome  othtr  girl* 
made  up  their  minds  to  walk.  A  hundred 
long  miles  of  wilderness  marching  lay  be- 
fore them,  but  the  ciris  w^re  not.  u-ed  to 
sitting  by  a  comfortable  hearth  with  all  the 
comforts  ot  an  advanced  civilization  at  'heir 
command,  perchance  reveling  in  the  latest 
sensational  novel.  Moreover,  ihey  were 
courageous,  brave  girls— worthy  daughters 
of  the  sturdy  pioneer  settlers,  reesiog  d»*  - 
ger  only  when  it  came.  Miss  Bennet  u*ed 
to  tell  her  children  Jong  years  after 
f hat  she  walked  unr.fj  her  feet  were  so  sore 
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that  they  left  tracks  of  blood  wherever  sho 
stepped.  Throe  days  and  three  nights  went 
by,  daring  which  time  they  took  fitful  rests 
of  elumoer  in  the  open  air  or  in  such  build- 
ings as  they  happened  to  cocao  across,  until 
they  arrived  at  Stroudsburg.  The  girls  dur- 
ing part  of  the  time  outstripped  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  at  one  time  were  lost  In  the 
woods.  Tney  saw  tracks  of  Indian  mocca- 
sins on  the  leaves  and  secreted  themselves 
in  an  abandoned  building  until  their  com- 
panions in  travel  came  in  sight. 

At  Stroudsburg  Martha  met  her  mother 
and  sister,  who  had  come  from  "Wyoming  to 
meet  her  with  a  company.  They  went  from 
place  to  place— Easton,  Bethlehem,  Canaan 
and  Litchfield  among  tne  rest,  remaining 
with  friends  until  the  fall  of 
that  year,  when  Solomon  Bennet 
came  froja.  Wyoming  to  take  his  mother  and 
Bisters  back  with  him.  The  family  was  re- 
united after  two  years  of  separation. 
Thomas  Bennett  had  fixed  up  one  of  Sulli- 
van's old  barracks  just  opposite  Wiikes- 
Barre  and  made  It  as  habitabie  as  possible 
for  his  family.  Here  they  lived  for  a  time 
in  peace.  The  harvest  of  tne  year  bef«.re 
was  scanty  and  the  settlers  were  in  despe- 
rate straits  for  food.  Finally  a  "hommy 
block"  was  set  up  in  the  settlement,  and 
here  the  pioneers  took  their  turn  in  grinding 
out  meal  for  their  subsistence — a  rude  and 
slow  process  indeed  compared  with  tne 
present  method  of  preparing  the  meal  for 
the  start  of  life. 

An  incident  now  occurred  in  the  life  of 
Beunet  which  reads  like  a  novel  It  was  by 
far  the  most  exciting  »»f  his  varied  experi- 
ences in  the  virgin  forests  of  America  and 
one  which  came  very  n^ar  costing  him  his 
life.  The  cleared  land  In  the  settlement  on 
the  fiats  just  opposite  Wilkes-Barre  had  all 
been  taken  by  Rome  of  the  settlers  and  Mr. 
Bonnet  found  a  plot  a  little  further  up  at  the 
junction  of  Mill  Greek  with  the  Susque- 
hanna, outside  of  tne  cover  of  the  fort  He 
constructed  a  rude  tenement  close  by  the 
fields  and  proceeded  to  plow  and  cultivate  it 
with  his  son  Andrew.  His  good  wife  cau- 
tioned them  each  mornlog  be'orethey  left  to 
guard  themselves  against  the  wary  redskins 
aud  they  took  with  them,  such  imple- 
ments of  defense  as  they  had  in  tneir  pos- 
session. Nothing  unusual  excited  tbelr  sus- 
picious when  they  commenced  to  plow  the 
soil  on  the  morning  of  March  27,  17S9,  and 
the  day  was  unusually  fair,  but  rather  cold. 
The  sou  Andrew  rode  the  horse  while  Mr. 
Bennet  guided  the  plow.  A  few  furrows  had 
been  made  in  the  field  when  suddenly  the 
horse  shied  as  it  approached  a  deep  thicket 
by  the  side  of  the  field.  The  two  held  a 
hasty  consultation,  but  decided  to  proceed 
with  their  work,  Using,  however,  more  cau- 
tion than  before.    The  length  of    the  field 


was  again  plowed,  but  when  they  ap- 
proached the  some  placo  the  horse  again 
reared  up  ant  jumped  to  one  side.  The 
alarm  was  only  too  well  found- 
ed. From  the  forest  rang  the 
dreaded  war  whoop  and  four  Indians  sprang 
from  the  forest.  Mr.  Bonnet  and  his  sou 
were  prisoners.  Thoy  wore  hurried  through 
the  wood  and  marched  until  night  over- 
took them,  when  two  more  Indians  wore 
met  who  had  Llbbeus  Hammond,  another 
settler,  as  a  prisoner.  The  chill  March  air, 
said  Bennet  afterward*1,  froze  them  to  the 
marrow.  Ho  was  a  severe  sufferer  with 
rheumatism  and  know  not  how  to  ease  the 
almost  excruciating  pain  he  experienced 
Then  again  it  was  niqnt,—  night  in  a  forest, 
surrounded  by  murderous  savages,  who  any 
moment  might  summon  their  prisoners  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  their  devilish  tortures. 
A  fire  was  kindled  and  the  band  sat  around 
the  craekiing  branches,  the  Indians  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  on  their  captives. 
The  trco  Bennets  and  Hammond  were  al- 
lowed to  converse  with  each  other  and  the 
conversation  drifted  to  planning  some  means 
of  escape.  The  words  of  Hammond  did  not 
ring  very  musically  in  the  Bennets  ears 
when  he  infoimed  them  thai  this  was  the 
same  band  of  Indiass  who  tortured  a  Mr. 
Boyd  some  time  before  by  tearing  out  his 
eyes,  splitting  his  tongue  and  finally  adorn- 
ing a  belt  with  his  scalp.  These  must  have 
been  pleasant  thoughts  with  water*  to  lull 
their  tired  brains  into  unconsciousness. 

The  fourth  night  of  their  captivity  was 
settled  upon  as  the  time  for  striking  a  deci- 
sive blow.  It  was  an  only  chance 
for  life  and  liberty  and  no  risks 
were  too  great  to  take  at  this 
time.  As  was  the  custom,  the  Indians  pap- 
poosed  their  prisoners  to  prevent  their  es- 
cape; that  is,  they  were  sufficiently  bound 
with  ropes  made  of  twigs  to  ai  ow  the  pass- 
irg  of  a  pole  through  their  arms.  An  Indian 
slept  on  each  end  of  tho  pole,  so  that  if  their 
cipfive=  made  any  move  it  would  disturb  the 
redskins.  This  done,  fresh  sticks  were 
thrown  on  the  fire  and  the  savages  threw 
their  blankets  over  their  heads  and  went  to 
sleep.  Ooe  old  follow  acted  as  sentinel  and 
tended  to  the  fire. 

About  midnight  Bennet  complained  of 
feeling  sick  and  a-ked  leave  to  rise  and  walk 
about.  He  gave  such  evidence  as  was 
understood  that.  h;s  sickness  demanded 
ihat  ho  should  rise,  but  a  savage,  roused 
from  his  slumber,  anawered  him  by  saying., 
"Lie  down  dog;  most  day."  His  pleading 
was  at  last  successful  and  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  get  up  and  walk  about.  The  In- 
dians were  all  soon  snoring  but  the  old 
watchman,  who  kept  up  his  spirits  by  st  ek- 
ing a  dear's  head  into  the  fire,  scraping  oil 
the  toasted  pieces  of  ilesh  and  eating    It. 
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Andrew  busied  himself  by  mating  dry 
sticks  and  placing  them  upon  the  lire,  while 
his  Lather  and  Hammond  stationed  them- 
selves near  the  stack  of  muskets  and  sneaked 
such  tomahawks  a?  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on  while  the  watchdog  was  occupied  in  oat- 
ing  his  frugal  meal. 

The  old  Indian  had  a  good  stomach  and 
evidently  was  not  much  troubled  with  in- 
somnia. The  early  breakfast  had  a  sooth- 
ing effect  upon  his  nerves,  soon  his  head 
began  to  nod — now  came  a  snore  and  then  a 
grunt— and  in  a  half  an  hour  he  was  asleep. 

The  time  was  opportune.  The  Indians 
numbered  six,  the  whites  three,  and  the 
chances  to  be  taken  wore  desperate.  Ham- 
mond cautiously  lifted  the  axe  by  which  he 
had  been  standing,  Andrew  unstaeked  the 
guns,  while  Bennet  still  kept  on  poking  the 
brands  of  the  fire.  The  latter,  when  certain 
that  he  was  not  observed,  moved  with  great 
caution  towards  the  sleeping  sentinel  and, 
picking  up  a  war  spear  by  his  side, 
hid  it  under  his  great  coat  and 
manoauverod  about  until  he  got  behind  him. 
Then  he  pointed  the  spear  with  unerring 
aim  and  plunged  it  through  the  back  of  the 
savage. 

The  massacre  was  begun.  With  a  tre- 
mendous yell  the  Indian  jumped  up  and  fell 
on  the  fire.  The  alarm  was  given.  The  for- 
ests again  rang  with  the  war  whoop  and  the 
conflict  raged  furiously.  Bennet  crabbed  a 
gun  and  axe  and  Andrew  was  armed  with 
two  tomahawks.  One  old  warrior  who  the 
night  before  gloated  over  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  tortured  Boyd,  yell- 
ed out  "Chee-woo,  chee-woo"  and 
sprang  at  Hammond,  who  met 
him  with  an  uplifted  axe  and  buried  it  in 
his  head.  Andrew  was  rather  unfortunate. 
His  gun  was  damp  and  refused  to  go  oft,  but 
he  kept  the  Indians  dodging  from  ri^ht  to 
left  until  Hammond  and  the  elder  Bennet 
settled  the  question  with  their  knives  and 
the  breech  of  a  gun,  which  had  been  clubbed 
and  with  which  more  than  one  savage  spirit 
was  winged  to  the  eternal  hunting  ground. 

The  savages  fought  like  demons.  Their 
eyes  fairly  blazed  and  they  rushed  about  with 
desperation  and  the  awful  fate  that  hung 
over  them  incited  them  to  herculean 
efforts.  But  Providence  seem- 

ed on  the  side  of  the  set- 
tlers. The  battle  was  not  long, 
but  Its  counterpart  can  only  be  found 
in  savage  warfare.  The  soil  was 
covered  Frith  blood,  the  corpses  of  five  In- 
dians lay  stretched  by  the  fire  and  the  two 
who  were  yet  alive  took  to  theirheels  and 
tracked  the  forests  towards  the  north.  The 
victory  was  complete.  Bennet  had  learned 
to  throw  a  tomahawk  with  as  much  preci- 
sion as  a  redskin  and  came  in  for  a  good 
rhare  of  the  honors  of  the  night. 


Now  began  the  march  for  home.  Ham- 
mond found  Boyd's  sword  among  the 
weapon's  and  took  it  with  him  as  a 
memento.  The  three  took  blankets  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  cold,  guns  and  am- 
munition and  startod  through  the.  forest. 

Imagine  the  happiness  of  Mrs.  Bennet 
and  Martha  when  the  three  men  walked  into 
the  house  a  few  days  later.  They  were  well 
nigh  dead  from  exposure.  Bonnet's  feet 
Wftre  frozen  and  seven al  of  his  toes  dropped 
off,  .c^o  Revere  was  his  suffering.  He  limped 
about  on  crutches  for  a  year  afterwards. 
The  women,  however,  nursed  the  sufferers 
back  to  health. 

Thus  time  wore  on.  Mr.  Bennet  and  his 
family  remained  for  another  year  under 
cover  of  the  fort  and  then  moved  a  little 
further  down  the  river.  Here  their  house 
way  swept  away  by  the  flood  and  for  some 
weeks  they  camped  out  in  the  open  air 
until  Solomon,  Andrew  and  the 
father         could         construct  another 

habitation.  Once  or  twice  after  that  they 
were  visited  by  the  Indians  and  Pennamites, 
but  they  were  not  the  kiud  of  people  who 
easily  become  discouraged,  and  stuck  out 
their  determination  to  make  their  home  in 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming.  Finally  the  Yankee- 
Pennamite  war,  which  has  formed  so  many 
annals  in  Pennsylvania  history,  was  settled 
by  compromise  and  peace  reipned  hence- 
forth. Andrew  Bennet  married  and  lived  in 
Kingston,  and  his  descendants  are  yet  titled 
landholders  in  this  region. 

This  series  of  historical  sketches,  brought 
to  mind  by  the  life  of  Thomas  Bennet,  is  now 
at  an  end.  Who  will  not  say  that  they  are 
of  the  most  exciting  in  Wyoming  hIstor\? 
But  they  are  merely  some  of  the  incident*  of 
those  turbulent  times.    Others  will  follow. 

Two  Rare  Hooka  on   the    Pennamlte    War. 

There  is  in  the  State  Library  at  Harris- 
bury  a  rare  little  volume  of  47  pacres  relating 
to  the  Pennsylvania-Connecticut  strife  for 
the  Wyoming  region  in  the  last  century.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Bights  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut." 
Printed  at  Hartford,  1773. 

Another  rare  contribution  to  the  same 
controversy,  also  in  the  State  Library,  is  a 
series  of  letters  reprinted  from  the  We  tern 
Star,  entitled,  "The  Susquehanna  Title 
Stated  and  Examined."  The  latter  were 
written  by  Barnabas  Bidwell,  although 
published  anonymously. 

Whore  was  the  Western  Star  pubikbeJ? 

—Dr.    Charle3    Brundage,  a  s-  n   of  TVT.  S. 

Bruudage  of  Conynghani  Township,  father 
of  Dr.  F.  M.  Bruiuln^e  of  Conyngharn,  and 
brother  of  Asa  It.  Brundage  of  this  city,  d'ed 
at  his  home  in  Illinois  on  Saturday.  He 
practiced  medicine  in  Conyucham  from  1848 
to  1800. 
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DEATH  OF  ABR4M    ».  REYNOLDS. 

On*  of  tbe  Mont  Rejected  Citizen*  of 
ItlupHton  and  a  ttleitiber  of  One  of  ibo 
Oldest  Families  la  tbe  Valley  Faussa 
Away. 

Abram  H.  Reynolds  is  dead.  After  months 
of  suffering  and  wetks  of  semi-conscious- 
ness, he  passed  peacefully  away  at  1  o'clock 
Thursday,  Dec.  4,  1S90(  painlessly,  as  if  in  a 
deep  slumber.  At  the  last  he  was  surround- 
ed by  his  physicians  and  heart-broken  fami- 
ly, who,  though  unmeasurably  distressed, 
were  not  unprepared  for  the  end,  as  it  had 
been  known  for  days  and  even  weeks  that  he 
was  nearing  the  end  of  a  well  spent  life. 
Never  since  suffering  the  stroke  of  paralysis 
in  August  last  had  ho  shown  any  of  his  old 
time  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  although  at 
times  he  seemed  improving.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  illness  he  w^  confined 
to  hie  room,  and  of  lato  none  were  able  to 
X&iderstand  his  wants  save  his  daughter 
Emily,  who  has  been  constantly  at  his  side. 

The  whole  active  Hie  of  the  deceased 
has  been  spent  in  this  community. 
He  probably  had  a  wider  acquaintance  in 
this  valley  thirty  years  ago  than  any  other 
c^&n  at  that  time.  The  leading  character- 
istic of  his  life  was  stability.  He  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  an  exceptionally  safe  busi- 
ness adviser  and  friend  and  his  advice  was 
sought  lar  and  wide.  While  not  aggressive 
in  business,  he  always  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  always  worked  hard  for 
the  success  of  any  project  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Until  his  attack  of  illness 
In  August  last,  he  showed  few  traces 
of  advancing  years  and  his  later  ac- 
quaintances will  no  doubt  b3  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  was  71  years  old.  He  had  the 
elastic  step  and.  erect  bearing  of  a  young 
man  and  hi3  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  a-s 
also  his  mental  faculties  had  not  been  im- 
paired in  the  slightest'  degree.  His  moral 
character  was  above  reproach,  and  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond. 

Abram  H.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Ply- 
mouth July  14,  1819  Of  his  parents  Kulp's 
Families  of  Wyoming  Valley  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say: 

"Benjamin  Reynolds,  the  son  of  David, 
was  born  in  Plymouth,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1780. 
He  was  sixth  in  descent  in  line  of  James  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.  (David  5,  William  4, 
James  3,  James  2,  James  1,  1643).  In  the 
h'tnale  line  he  was  descended  from  Jame3 
Green6  of  Rhode  Ifland,  the  ancestor  of 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene.  Benjamin 
Reynolds  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Plymouth.  For  many  years  he  held  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  piece  and  was  elected 
eherlft     of     the     county     in     1S31.       As 


a  friend  to  the  cause  of  education  and  reli- 
gion ho  did  much  during  a  long  and  useful 
life  toward  the  promotion  of  its  interests  in 
his  native  village.  In  1800  he  married  Lydla 
Fuller,  a  descendant  of  the  Mayflower 
family  of  that  name,  three  of  her  ancestors 
having  been  members  of  the  company  of 
Puritans  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in 
1020.  53 he  was  seventh  in  the  line  of  Edward 
(Joshua  0,  Joseph  5,  Joseph  4,  John  3, 
Samuel  2,  Edward  1.)  The  last  two  were  of 
the  Mayflower.  In  another  lino  she  was 
descended  from  Rev.  John  Lothiopp,  who, 
fleeing  from  the  oppression  of 
Archbishop  Land,  came  to  America 
in  Winthrop's  company.  Benjamin  Rey- 
nolds died  in  Plymouth  Feb.  22,  1851.  The 
children  of  Benjamin  Reynolds  and  Lydla 
Fuller  Reynold^,  his  wife,  were  William  C. 
Reynolds,  father  of  Sheldon  Reynolds,  of 
the  Luzerne  Bar;  Hannah,  wife  of  Andrew 
Bedford,  of  Waverly,  Pa.,  the  mother  of 
George  R.  Bedford,  of  the  Luzerne  Bar; 
Chauncey  A.  Reynolds,  tue  father  of  the  late 
Lazarus  Dennison  Reynolds,  of  the  Luzerne 
Bar;  Elijah  W.  Reynolds,  father  of  John  B. 
Reynolds,  of  the  Luzerne  Bar;  J  Fuller 
Reynolds,  father  of  H.  B.  Reynolds,  of  the 
Luzerne  Bar;  Clara  Reynolds;  Emily,  wife 
of  R.  R,  Tubbs,  M.  D.,  of  Kingston,  and 
Abram  H.  Reynolds." 

Of  these  the  only  surviving  member  is 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Tubbs  of  Kingston. 

Deceased  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Plymouth  and  after- 
wards graduated  at  Dickiuson  College.  He 
afterwards  became  a  clerk  in  his  brother's 
store  in  Plymouth.  The  two  brothers  a 
little  later  opened  a  large  general  store  in 
Kingston  near  the  site  of  the  present  family 
residence  and  this  store  constituted  the 
only  large  business  place  in  Kingston  for 
many  years.  During  the  administration  of 
Buchanan  he  was  postmaster  of  Kingston 
and  for  several  years  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  old  Lackawanna  &  Bloomsburg  R.  R., 
before  its  purchase  by  the  D  ,  L.  &  W.  R. 
R.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  consis- 
tent and  honored  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  during  much  of  that  time 
a  trustee  and  treasurer. 

In  1862  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hoyt,  daughter  of  Zlba  Hoyt  and  sister  of 
ex-Governor  Hoyt,  at  the  old  homestead 
which  stood  on  what  is  now  known  as  G  sose 
Inland.  For  many  years  preceding  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  the  busicess  or  buy- 
ing and  selling  coal  with  an  office  in  Kings- 
ton. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren— Charles  H.,  aced  27;  Emily,  aged  18, 
and   Herbert,  aged  10  years. 

He  was  laid  at  rest  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  funeral  services  were  held  from 
his  late  residence  on  Wyoming  Ave.,  Kings- 
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too,  at  3  o'clock,  and  were  largely  attended. 
The  friends  wore  permitted  to  view  the  body 
which  reposed  in  a  solid  oaken  casket 
drapsd  with  drab  broadcloth.  The  floral 
tributes  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
services,  which  wore  brief,  consisting  of  a 
prayer  and  Scripture  reading,  wore  con- 
ducted by  Revs  von  Krug  and  H.  H.  Welles. 
The  pall  bearers  were  all  nephews  of  the  de- 
ceased, P.  Butler  Reynolds  and  B.  R.  Tubbs 
of  Kingston,  G.  Murray  Reynolds  and  Shel- 
don Reynolds  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Andrew 
P.  Bedford  and  Harry  Reynolds  of  Seranton.  . 
The  interment  at  Forty  Fort  Cemetery  was 
private.  Among  the  many  present  from  out 
of  town  were:  Mrs.  Cnauncey  Reynolds  and 
daughters,  of  Florence,  Alabama;  Mrs.  Full- 
er Reynolds  and  family  of  Green  Ridge, 
James  P.  Dickson  of  Seranton,  and  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Sterling  Bedford  of  Abington. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  George  Urquhart  of  this  city,  who  knew 
Mr.  Reynolds  for  half  a  century: 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  about  72  years  of  ag  i 
and  begun  his  business  activities  in  Kingston 
abou*-  50  ytais  ago.  Nature  created  mm  for 
a  gentleman;  and  while  he  combined  in  his 
temperament  a  blending  of  the  best  vital 
motives  and  mental  characteristics,  integrity, 
self-respect,  and  kindness  of  nearc  were  not 
less  strongly  marked. 

He  disregards!  the  dictates  of  popular 
clamor,  and  pursued  in  private  life  that 
course  which  will  secure  to  him  the  approba- 
tion, respect  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  In  his  manner 
aad  address  he  was  dignified  and  selr-pos- 
bossed;  and  although  reticent  and  self-con- 
tained in  his  nature,  he  way  always  in 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  right.  Thoroughly 
practical  in  hit*  views,  he  nad  firm  convic- 
tions, and  the  conservatism  of  his  composi- 
ion  never  porailtted  an  unwise  or  rasa  act. 

In  private  life  that  manliness  of  deport- 
ment which  characterized  h;m  in  public 
found  its  most  complete  expression,  and  in 
»be  bosom  of  his  family  his  genial  aud 
kindly  nature  ever  found  its  highest  happi- 
n  e  s. 

His  life  is  a  fit  example  of  the  cordial 
virtues  of  uprightness,  of  frugality,  of 
honesty,  simplicity  ana  exhibits  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  a  successful,  sincere  and 
dignified  career. 


family,  who  are  now  the  proprietors  of  the 
old  Port  Blanchard  Hotel,  came  there  about 
,60  years  ago.  What  is  called  the  Plank  Road, 
and  which  leads  to  the  place  was  opened 
about  40  years  ago. 


Settlers  at    Port  Blanchard. 

The  Blanchard  family,  from  whom  Port 
Blanchard  derived  its  name,  has  lived  there 
about  one  hundred  years  E.  S.  Bianchard, 
who  now  resides  there,  is  a  grandson  of 
Jeremiah  Blanchard,  who  had  charge  of  the 
fort  on  tfco  east  side  of  the  river  at  the  time 
of  the  Wyoming  massacre.      The    Hodgdon 


The  f..ate  ftfra.  Cady. 

The  following  data  concerning  the  late 
Mrs.  Cady  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Recoup,  the  death  of  so  well  known  a  lady 
seeming  to  call  for  something  more  than 
the  brief  mention  which  was  made  at  the 
time: 

Mrs.  Henry  Cady  was  born  in  Luzerne 
County  January  25,  1811,  and  was  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  F.  J.  Christel.  Her 
early  years  were  spent  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
where  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  and 
married  the  late  Col.  Henry  Cady,  a  pros- 
perous contractor.  Shortly  after  their 
marriage  they  moved  to  R  Chester,  N.  Y., 
and  after  the  retirement  of  Col.  Cady  from 
active  business  they  moved  to  Hanover 
County,  Ya.  Mrs.  Cady  was  a  remarkably 
well  preserved  woman  for  her  years,  and 
while  visiting  Wilkes-Barre  she  was  stricken 
with  heart  failure  and  after  lingering  for 
three  weeks  she  died. 

About  three  years  ago  she  purchased  a 
beautiful  tract  of  land  in  Takoma  Park,  a 
thriving  suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
erected  thereon  the  han3tome-t  villa  in  that 
pretty  suburb.  Her  death  occurred  in 
ShiCkshinny  at  6  p.  m  ,  Sunday,  June  15, 
1S90.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at 
Wilkes-Barre  and  the  interment  was  in  the 
family  plot  at  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Cady  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Laning  and  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Search,  of  Shickshinny,  at  whose  home  she 
died.  She  is  survived  by  two  children — Mr-. 
Mary  Becker  and  Henry  Cady.  Her  father- 
was  an  old  time  medical  practitioner  In 
lower  Luzerne  and  later  kept  a  well  known 
hotel  in  Wilkes-Barre,  the  Wyoming,  on 
South  Main  Street,  on  the  site  of  which  the 
present  Christel  Block  is  erected.  Dr. 
Christel  was  promineut  in  local  politics  and 
for  a  time  edited  a  German  paper  in  Wilket-- 
Birre. 

Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Cady  during  the  de- 
clining years  of  her  life  were  much  impressed 
with  her  intelligence,  activity  and  serenity 
of  mind  and  disposition.  Up  to 
the  hour  of  her  death  almost 
her         faculties  were         clear         and 

bright,  and  those  who  saw  her  penmanship 
were  surprised  with  its  regularity  and  dis- 
tinctness. Throughout  her  whole  life  she 
hr-d  great  talent  for  business,  and  in  some 
of  the  last  real  estate  transfers  that  she  was 
engaged  in  she  exhibited  unusual  intelli- 
gence.   Always  a  woman  of  force  and  fore- 
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bearauoo  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  she 
stumped  hot-  individvality  upon  those  sur- 
roundiog  her.  Her  manners  were  sweet  and 
gentle,  as  though  influenced  by  a  strong 
Christian  character,  and  many  likened  her 
both  in  person  and  disposition  to  Martha 
Wash'ngton.  Her  d^ath  proved  a  serious 
blow  to  her  relatives  and  a  large  cirele  of 
friends,  and  the  memory  of  her  pure  and 
blameless  life  will  not  eoon  be  forgotten. 

DEATH   OF    JCDGE  WAltNKR. 
A  W»lkeK-Barr«>  Boy  Who   Trudged    Eighty 

ftJMc*    to    His    tJoneiry     Home—An     Able 

Lawyer     and     a    Student     of     American 

History. 

The  Owego  (N.  Y  )  Gazette  (Novem- 
ber 15,  1S90,)  reports  the  death  at 
his  home  in  Waverly,  N  Y.,  of  Hon. 
William  Fiske  Warner,  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Warner  was  related  to  the  Dan  as  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  he  having  married,  in  1840, 
Helen  J.  Dana,  daughter  of  Eieazer  Dana,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Owcgo. 

Mr.  Warner  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Warner,  of  New  Braintree,  Worcester 
County,  Mass..  and  was  born  Jan.  IS,  1819. 
Deacon  Warner  removed  with  his  wife  and 
six  children  from  Hardwick,  Yt.,  to  Gibson, 
Pa  ,  in  1817,  aod  thence  to  Athens,  Pa.,  in 
1818.  When  a  lad  he  was  sent  to  the  academy 
at  Wiikes-Barre,  in  1834,  but  not  liking  the 
school  he  leit  aud  waiked  all  the  way  home 
to  Gibson,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 

In  1858  he  w-.s  a  law  partner  of  B.  F. 
Tracy,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navv. 
As  a 'lawyer  Mr.  Warner  was  most  generally 
known  as  a  counsellor  and  pleader.  He 
beid  the  office  of  special  county  ju  :ge  du  r- 
ing  his  residence  in  Waverly.  Socially  he 
was  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  men. 
Ho  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  was  happy  in  com- 
municating the  impressions  made  upon  him 
to  others.  He  was  a  culture!  gentleman  of 
the  oid  school  and  of  the  strictest  honesty 
in  his  personal  business  and  in  public  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Warner  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most,  public  spirited  men  in  his  village,  and 
was  always  furemo-t  in  all  movements  for 
its  prosperity. 

Mr  Warner  was  an  interested  student  of 
the  history  of  this  country,  particularly  of 
the  Indian  history  of  his  ®wn  vicinity.  In 
1876  he  wrote,  by  request,  the  centennial 
hlstorv  of  Tioga  County,  and  in  187(J  was 
the  lending  spirit  in  organizing  the  centen- 
nial celebration,  of  the  battle  of  New  Town 
aud  erecting  a  monument  in  commemora- 


tion thereof.  In  recognition  of  hissorvlces 
as  a  historian  he  waa  elected  a  contributing 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.    HIIM.KU 


8he  1'fmseH  Peacefully  Amid,  Having    J)led 
of   Old   A*e. 

On  July  18, 1890,  a  little  after  10  o'clock  Mrs 
Henry  Mills  Fuller  died  at  the  residence  of 

her  son,  Henry  A.  Fuller,  E-q.,  on  South 
River  Street,  the  primary  cau-e  of  her  death 
being  old  age,  she  having  brought  ber  life  to 
almost  the  08th  year.  She  was  the 
mother  of  seven  children — Henry  A.  Fuller, 
Misses  Edith  and  May  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Rice  and  Mrs.  Geo  ga 
Pi.  Bedford,  of  this  city,  aud  John 
Torrey  Fuller,  formerly  principal  or' 
the  Dallas  Academy.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Harriet  Irwiu  Thorp.  She  was  the  daughier 
of  Hose  Thorp,  of  Philadelphia,  who  came 
from  Ireland  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Henry  Miller  Fuller,  the  husband  of  de- 
ceased, at  onetime  read  law  with  ex  Justice 
George  W.  Woodward,  in  this  city,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Luzerne  courts 
in  1842  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  Whigs  of  this  countv,  ana  was 
an  assiduous  worker  for  the  construction  of 
the  North  Branch  Canal  at  that  session.  In 
1850  be  was  elected  to  Congress  for  Luzerne, 
Wyoming,  Columbia,  and  Montour  Counties 
by  a  rousing  majority.  He  manifested 
great  oratorical  powers  in  the  legislative 
halls  and  was  named  by  bis  followers  for 
several  high  offices,  among  vhich  was  the 
speakership  of  the  House,  and  his  candidacy 
produced  a  memorable  contest.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in 
matters  of  private  business  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  1800  he  was  urged  to  become 
a  candidate  for  vice  president  of  the  consti- 
tutional party,  but  he  would  net  permit  his 
name  to  oe  used,  and  Edward  Everett  was 
named  in  his  place.  He  died  December  26, 
1S60.  

l>ecth  of  Mrs  Jacobs. 
[Record  of  the  Times,  Oc  ober  10.] 
Mr.  William  Jacobs,  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  Wyoming  Valley,  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  T.  B  Pol^n,  iu 
Scranton  Tuesday  morning.  She  was  84 
yeare,  9  months  and  8  days  of  ae^.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Wyoming,  at  2;30  p  m  Thursday. 
October  0.  Short  services  at  the  house  at 
12:30.  She  was  descended  from  tie 
Sharps  of  Wyoming.oneof  the  oldest  families 
iu  Wyoming  Va!  ey.  Ber  father,  John 
Sharps,  died  at  the  rlno  old  age  of  9J  years. 
She  was   born  near  Belvldere,  N.  J.,  in  De- 
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comber,  1805,  and  moved  to  Wyoming  when 
but  12  years  of.  ago.  She  lived  there  con- 
tinuously until  a  few  years  prior  to  her 
death,  when  she  wont  to  live  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Polen,  at  whose  Scran- 
ton  home  she  died.  Mrs.  Jacobs  was  of  a 
mild,  sweet  disposition,  and  possessed  an 
exemplary  character.  She  looked  at  all 
things  in  a  Ch.istiao  light  and  was  slow  to 
murmur  at  the  troubles  and  a  Mictions  that 
are  mot  with  during  life.  She  had  been  an 
earnest  and  active  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Pre-by'erian  Church,  from  which  she  will 
be  buried,  tor  nearly  50  years.  She  was  the 
relict  of  William  Jacobs,  and  mother  of  the 
late  Henry  P  Jacobs,  at  one  time  a  commis- 
sion or  of  Lackawanna  County.  Supt.  John 
8.  Jacobs  of  Hazleton,  William  Jacobs  of 
Wyoming,  Noah  P.  Jacobs  of  Seranton,  and 
Mrs.     Thomas     Polen,    also    of    Seranton. 


DII/PON  TARING  TON  HEAD 
One    of    tUe    Oldest     Natives     of    Wilkpn- 
Barre  Passes  Away  at  thn  Ripe  Age  of  87 
Years— Wan  and  Wife  Spared  (J3  Years. 

The  citizens  of  Wilkes-Barre,  particularly 
the  older  people,  will  learn  with  sad  sur- 
prise that  Dilton  Yarington,  whom  they 
know  so  long  and  respected  so  highly,  had 
passed  out  of  life.  He  died  at  his  Carbon- 
dale  home  Monday,  Nov.  24,  1890,  after  an 
illness  of  three  months.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  by  one  son,  Lambert,  who  is 
postmaster  of  Caibondale.  Mr.  Yarington 
was  united  In  marriage  on  Dec.  23,  1827,  by 
Kev.  George  Bibbins  to  Rebecca  Lumbers  of 
Wyalusing,  and  they  were  spared  to  each 
other  for  the  unusual  period  of  6o  years. 

Mr.  Yarington  was  rhe  first  son  of  Peter 
and  Naomi  Flint  Yarington,  and  was  born 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  Oct.  8,  1803,  and  the  early 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  pioneer 
village  of  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  blacksmith  in  his  father's  shop  and 
remained  in  Wilkes-Barre  until  1S25,  when  he 
left,  on  foot,  for  Dundaff,  to  seek  to  better 
his  condition.  Dundaii  was  then  for  a  time 
the  principal  village  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Yarineton's  smithy  was 
a  prominent  factor  for  22  years*,  when  he 
removed  to  the  new  and  promising  Carbon- 
dale  to  engage  In  the  lumber  trade.  His  trip 
on  foot  to  Dundaff,  and  his  contract  to  work 
with  Gould  Thinney,  is  described  by  him- 
self in  the  Historical  Record,  vol.  1,  page  180. 
While  at  Dundaff  he  supplemented  his  black- 
smith work  with  the  manufacture  of  edge 
tools  and  agricultural  implement',  and  Yar- 
lngton's  axfs  became  famous  with  the  early 
settlers  of  the  county. 

In  the  course  of  an  obituary  in  the  Car- 
bondale  Leader  it  Is  stated: 


"During  the  war  of  1812  ne  served  as  er- 
rand boy  to  one  of  the  army  officers  who  was 
stationed  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  thus  at  an 
early  age  was,  led  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Every  issue  of  the  local 
paper  was  read  aloud  to  the  men  employed 
In  his  father's  blacksmith  fhop,  and  the 
workshop  soon  became  a  onee-a-woek  re- 
sort for  the  villagers  to  hear  the  black- 
smith's boy  read  the  latest  war  news. 
When  but  fourteen  years!  of  age  he  entered 
the  blacksmith  shop  as  an  apprentice,  and 
soon  became  famous  as  an  ospert  iron 
worker. 

"For  more  than  half  a  century  he  kept  a 
record  of  events  and  until  his  last  illness 
three  months  ago  not  a  day  passed  that  he 
did  not  place  upon  his  journal  the  hap- 
penings of  the  day. 

"He  had  also  kept  with  great  care  files  of 
each  of  the  local  newspapers  published  at 
Dundaff,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Carbondale.  His 
memory  of  events  was  unimpaired  and  un- 
like most  men  in  advanced  life  he  recalled 
happenings  as  readily  as  the  events 
which  took  place  in  his  boyhood  days. 
Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  1'aiiuglon  will  always  retain  pleasant 
memories  of  the  genial  "Squire,"  and  his 
friends  were  legion.  Dilton  Yarington  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  and 
there  are  few  men  who  have  made  such  a 
record  even  when  spared  to  live  to  such  a 
ripe  old  age.  Hundreds  of  people  in  this 
city  have  reason  to  remember  the  genial 
man  who  never  crowded  a  claim  and  treated 
those  indebted  to  him  kindly  and  most 
generously. 

"That  he  attained  such  a  ripe  old  age  i3 
due  to  his  habits  of  industry  and  careful 
living.  In  all  things  he  was  thoroughly 
systematic.  He  invariably  retired  at  9 
o'clock  and  was  always  ready  to  begin  thtf 
day  at  live  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was 
physically  a  powerful  man,  and  during  hi3 
long  lire  he  seldom  missed  a  meal  and  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  euffer  ills  that  many 
othors  complained  of.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  temper- 
ance and  while  a  mere  lad  he  gave  such  evi- 
dence cf  his  sincerety  in  waging  the  war 
against  strong  drink  that  he  gained  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  his  views  on  total 
abstinence.  Shortly  «fter  his  removal  to 
Dundaff  he  organized  the  first  tem- 
perance society  in  Susquehanna  County  and 
for  many  years  he  was  very  a?.'ive  In  tem- 
perance work  as  an  organ iz-r  of  local  so- 
cieties through  'Ut  this  part  of  the  State.  In 
religious  matters  ho  was  equally  earnest  and 
active.  Early  In  lif^  he  connected  himselt 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  for  many 
years  he  was  an  elder  in  the  church  ot  that 
denomination  in  this  ciry,  laying  aside  the 
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activo  duties  of  the  church  office  when  the 
infirmities  of  old  pge  compelled  it." 

Mr.  Yarington  has  taken  the  Record  dur- 
ing all  its  changing  history  and  has  contrib- 
uted many  of  his  entertaining  reminiscences 
to  its  columns.  All  tho8eof  later  vears  are 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  the  Historical 
Jxpcord.  A  couple  of  ye^rs  ago  h«  was  made 
a  life  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Record.  At 
that  time  he  wrote: 

From  the  days  of  those  dear  good  men, 
Charles  Miner  and  Steubeu  Butlor,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  tie  Wiikes- 
Barro  papers.  I  commenced  in  1813  to  read 
the  war  news,  and  felt  greatly  interested  to 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1815,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  at  least  two  Wilkes-Barre  papers 
every  week.  I  do  not  expect  to  read  any- 
thing much  longer.  I  came  to  this  beautiful 
world  the  8th  of  October,  1803,  and  I  remem- 
ber well  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  June  7, 
1806.  I  was  then  two  years  and  e'ght  months 
old.  That. was  the  first  day  that  I  knew  that 
I  was  in  this  world,  and  from  that  day,  dur- 
ing the  first  forty  years  of  my  life  I  remem- 
ber almost  everything  that  came  under  my 
observation,  but  the  last  forty  years  appear 
like  looking  down  a  long,  shady,  dark  road. 

The  funeral  of  Dllton  Yarington  took 
place  in  Carbondale  Wednesday  and  a  large 
concourse  of  sympathizing  friends  were  in 
attendance.  The  service  was  conducted  hy 
Bev.  Mr.  Lee,  (Presbyterian)  pastor  of  the 
deceased,  assisted  by  Bev.  Mr.  Grow 
(Baptist)  an  old-time  friend.  A  large  con- 
course of  friends,  in  carriages  and  on  foot, 
accompanied  the  remains  to  the  cemetery 
Mr3.  Yarington,  who  survived  her  husband, 
is  of  the  same  age,  87,  and  their  married  life 
covered  63  yeais. 


Died  In  Illinois. 


The  death  of  A.  0.  Thompson  of  Paxton, 
111.,  Sept.  23,  1800,  aged  72  years,  is  reported. 
Abuf  Carpenter  Thompson  was  born  of 
Scotch-Irish  parentage,  Aug.  6,  18iS,  at 
Pittston,  Pa  ,  where  he  was  interested  in  the 
coal  business.  About  the  year  1867  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Paxton,  111.,  on 
account  of  poor  health,  where  ho  soon  en- 
tered the  banking  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Toy  &  "Thompson.  A  fe^z  years 
later  Mr.  Toy  withdrew  and  the  business 
has  since  been  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
the  Ford  County  Bank. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  recently  visited  Da- 
kota and  Montana  and  was  in  perfect  health. 
Shortly  alter  his  return,  while  driving  from 
his  residence  to  the  bank,  the  horses  became 
frightened  and  both  Mr.  Thompson  and  the 
driver  were  thrown  out,  the  latter  receiving 
Injuries  which  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  well  known  through- 
out the  State  of  Illinois  and  was  loved  by  all 


who  knew  him.  Ills  death  was  a  severe 
blow  to  his  townsmen  as  well  a*  many 
friends  in  Pennsylvania,  who  will  remember 
him  for  hi*  sterling  qualities  as  a  friend  and 
in  business.  He 'was  converted  at  16  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
was  a  life-long  worker  in  the  Sunday  school 
for  many  years,  acting  as  superintendent, 
and  was  devoted  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
church.  He  leaves  a  wife,  daughter  aud 
grandson  in  Paxton,  a  brother  In  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa  ,  and  a  sister  in  Waverly,  Pa. 


ftlnrrlcd   Fifty  Year*. 

On  Nov.  11,  1840,  Anson  A.  Church  and 
Miss  Francis  Smith  were  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  by  Bev.  Frederick  Ben- 
ham,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mr.  Pierce  Smith,  which  was 
located  in  what  is  now  known  as  Maltby. 
After  residing  in  this  community  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  they  removed  to  Lynn,  Susque- 
hanna County,  where  their  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary, the  golden  wedding,  was  celebrated 
Tuesday  amid  a  large  number  of  their 
descendants  and  friends.  Mr.  Church  is 
now  72  years  of  age  and  his  wife  09  Their 
four  children  are  now  nicely  settled,  Mrs. 
Leander  Smith  in  Sacramento,  California; 
Mrs.  Marion  Mathers  in  Golden,  Colorado; 
Mrs.  Payne  Peltebone  in  Dorranceton,  and 
A.  C.  Church  in  Luzerne. 

An  old-fashioned  farmer's  dinger  was 
served  at  noon,  big  hams,  turkeys,  chickens, 
luscious  pumpkin  and  apple  pie?  and  all  the 
good  things  of  the  season.  Most  of  the 
guests  remained  during  the  whole  day  and 
until  the  evening.  Hearty  congratulations 
were  offered  by  all  and  the  day  pleasnntly 
spent  in  recalling  old  times  and  renewing 
old  acquaintances.  A  great  number  of  hand- 
some and  valuable  gifts  were  presented. 
Those  present  were: 

Bev.  C.  D.  Sheppard  aud  wife,  Springville; 
Capt.  J.  B.  Harding  and  wife,  Tunkhannock; 
Norman  Harding  and  wife,  Tunkhannock; 
William  Streeter  and  wife,  Tunkhannock; 
Theodore  Streeter  and  wife,  Tunkhannock; 
Alvin  Day  and  wife,  Tunkbannoek;  A.  B. 
Sheldon  and  wife,  Lynn:  G.  W.  Sheldon  and 
wife,  Lynn;  Frank  Greenwood  and  wife, 
Lynn;  J.  M.  Jefters  and  wife,  Lynn;  F.  L. 
Fish  and  wife,  Lynn;  Henry  S.  Plckard  and 
wife,  Lynn;  George  Amy  and  wife,  Lynn; 
Abe  Taylor  and  wif«,  Lvnn;  N.  G.  Sherman 
and  wife,  Lynn;  J.  A.  Ellsworth  and  wire, 
Lynn;  J.  H.  Lyman  and  wire,  Lynn;  F  8. 
West  anl  wife,  Lynn;  Lavrencc  Ciouso, 
Lynn;  Charles  Ahnor  and  wife,  Lynn; 
George  Bunnell  and  wife,  Lynn;  W.  F. 
Church  and  wife,  Kingston;  L.  J  Church 
aud  wife,  Kingston;  A.  C.  Church  and  wife, 
Kingston;  Miss  Laura  Church,    Kingston; 
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MJas  Maria  Bonham,  Kingston;  II.  K. 
Leacock  and  w!fe,  Wyoming;  Henry  Mvers 
and  wife,  Wilkes-Barre;  Mrs.  Dr.  0.  F.  Har- 
vey, Wilkes-Barre;  Mis.  F.  H.  Kyte,  Pitts- 
ton  j  Mrs.  Harriet  Helme,  Wilkos-Barro; 
Frank  Helme,  Kingston;  E.  N.  Abbott  and 
wife,  Luzerne;  Dr.  Thomson  and  wife,  Lu- 
zerne; H.  Bonham  and  wife,  Luzerne;  H.  N. 
Bchooley  and  wife,  Luzerne;  A.  B.  Mathers 
and  wife,  Wyoming;  Noah  Pett^bone  and 
wife,  Dorraneetorj;  Tayne  Pettebone  and 
wife,  Dorranceton;  Thomas  Huulock  and 
wife,  Orange;  D.  Eaper  Baab  and  wife, 
Orange;  James  Howeli  find  wife,  Kingston; 
Levi  Howell  and  wife,  Kingston. 


AH)  AT*     I'AlMiRW     Of     18IG. 


A  fitenbeii  County  Centenarian. 

The  Bath  (N.  Y.)  Ptaindealer  recently  had 
an  interesting  interview  with  Gen.  Otto  F. 
Marshall,  who  parsed  his  00th  birthday  on 
Aug.  14,  1800.  His  farm  is  in  the  town  of 
Wheeler,  a  charming  and  quiet  spot,  which 
his  father  purchased  in  1805,  and  to  which  ho 
removed  with  his  son  in  1810,  and  where  he 
has  ever  since  resided.  A  part  of  the  farm 
was  purchased  from  Valentine  Bear,  a  Ger- 
man. He  was'  probacy  a  member  of  that 
band  of  German  colonists  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1702  under  the  charge  of  that 
vagabond,  Berezy,  that  was  sent  up  to  the 
Genesee  County  by  Williamson's  new  road 
to  become  farmers  and  settlers  upon  the 
captain's  new  purchase,  and  caused  him  so 
much  vexation  and  trouble.  The  old 
gentleman  informed  the  reporter  that 
ne  was  born  in  the  village  of  Siesar,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  Aug.  14,  1701,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  his  father  in 
1700;  that  he  was  naturalized  upon  his 
majority  at  Bath,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allpgiance  administered  by  the  late  Judge 
William  Reed;  that  he  was  inducted  into  tne 
8tate  militia  as  fourrh  corporal,  and  rose  by 
regular  gradation  until  he  reached  the  rank 
of  major  general  of  division.  He  gave  an 
amusiog  account  of  his  first  experience  in 
actual  service,  how  in  the  winter  of  1S14  the 
report  came  that  Bniialo  was  burned  and 
that  the  Bed  coats  were  about  to  invade, 
burn  and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Genesee 
County.  Col.  Haight  ordered  out  his  regi- 
ment, including  the  company  of  which  he 
(Marshall)  was  a  member,  and  how  it  made 
a  forced  mnrch  to  Dansville,  where  it  was 
found  that  the  report  was  only  partly  true, 
and  the  orders  were*  countermanded.  His 
hearing  is  good  and  his  voice  is  strong  and 
sonorous  as  ever,  and  seated  as  he  was,  look- 
ed as  fresh  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago.  His 
memory  is  wonderfully  clear,  and  his  conver- 
sational powers  undiminished. 


A  Ifflo  of  tho  ,4<;iftaner"  Whlrli  Kevenl« 
i>liicli  IntrrcnUnK  Material*  It  wan  Kill- 
ted  Then  by  HNtoHnii  Cimpumn. 

Through  tho  courtesy  of  George  W.  Gus- 
tine  the  Recoed  has  been  favored  with  tho 
loan  of  a  file  of  The  Wilkes-BaiTe  Gleaner, 
for  the  years  1810  and  1817.  It  is  the  proper- 
ty of  Charles  I.  A.  Chapman,  and  covers  the 
period  that  it  was  edited  by  his  father,  Isaac 
A.  Chapman  (author  of  the  history  of  Wy- 
oming), namely,  from  June  14,  1810,  to  Sep- 
tember 2G,  1817.  It  is  headed  New  Series 
Volume  one,  and  was  published  weekly  at 
two  dollars  per  year.  In  com  men  with  tho 
journalism  of  those  days,  it  had  very  little 
local  news,  though  its  editorial  department 
was  conducted  with  vigor.  In  No.  1  Charles 
Miner  has  a  column  valedictory,  he  having 
sold  the  Gleaner  to  Mr.  Chapman  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  in  the  publication  of 
the  True  American  at  Philadelphia,  a  ven- 
ture which  proved  only  short  lived,  he  mov- 
ing to  West  Chester.  Pa.,  in  the  summer  of 
1817  to  take  possession  of  the  Chester  and 
Delaware  Federalist.  Mr.  Miner's  services 
on  the  Gleaner  ended  with  No.  273,  he  having 
bought  tho  Luzerne  Federalist  in  1S11  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Gleaner. 

Mr.  Chapman,  after  the  first  issue,  dropped 
the  regular  newspaper  head  as  he  beii6ved  it 
to  take  up  needless  room  and  used  instead  a 
single  column  head  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner. 

The  volume  is  full  of  interesting  materials. 
1810  was  the  year  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  e  was  frost  every  month  in  the  year. 
[See  Historical  Record  volume  1,  p.  107.] 
Frequent  allusions  to  the  inclement  weather 
are  made,  in  tho  issue  of  June  14  it  is  said  : 
"  The  late  continuation  of  cold  weather  ex- 
ceeds anything  in  oar  recollection.  Ice  has 
been  found  five  mornings  in  succession  since 
the  first  of  Juno.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  cut 
down,  and  beans,  melons,  pompions  and  cu- 
cumbers are  entirely  destroyed.  September  0: 
The  frost  was  so  severe  August  29,  that  much 
corn  and  most  of  tho  buckwheat  is  entirely 
destroyed.  In  the  issue  of  October  25  the 
editor  says  that  as  the  failure  of  the  crops  of 
corn  and  buckwheat  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce great,  scarcity  of  grain,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  inhabitants  of  Lux^rne  quit 
distilling  tor  the  present  season.  The  editor 
says  whisky  can  be  brought  in  as  cheaply  as 
it  can  be  made  here  and  it  would  bo  a  pity  to 
use  the  grain  for  liquor  in  the  time  of  so 
great  scarcity.    Besides  that,  the  editor  sug- 
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gests  that  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  much 
more  liquor  is  used  than  is  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  good  of  society  anyhow. 

The  subject  of  a  bank  was  beirjg  discussed. 
In  the  issue  of  June  2S,  1810,  the  editor  do 
plores  tho  fact  that  the  local  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bank,  called  the  (Mice  of  Dis- 
count  and  Deposit  is  receiving  so  much 
money,  when  tho  citizens  of  Luzerne  ought  to 
have  a  bank  of  their  own.  It  causes  a  smile  to 
read  further  that  either  of  "  :he  counties  of 
Bradford  andJSusquehanna  will  not  probably 
succeed  in  forming  a  bank,  but  the  three 
counties  together  are  amply  sufficient  for  that 
purpose."  In  October  and  November  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  advertised  that  debtors 
must  pay  up  or  be  sued.  January  31,  1817, 
announcement  was  made  that  sufficient  num- 
ber of  shaies  had  been  subscribed  for  the 
Susquehanna  Bank  to  obtain  a  charter.  In 
the  following  May,  Benjamin  Dorrance  and 
Henry  Clymer,  trustees,  advertised  that  they 
would  offer  shares  for  sale  "at  Mr.  Boeder's 
inn  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  at  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's store  in  Kingston,  payable  in  specie  or 
notes  at  par  in  Philadelphia. "  In  August 
further  sales  were  advertised  in  Plymouth, 
Berwick,  Pittston,  Tunkhannoek  and  Brain- 
trim.    The  bank  never  materialized. 

In  the  first  issue  Joseph  Sinfon,  Stephen 
Tuttle,  Elias  Hoyt,  James  Barnes,  Henry 
Buckingham  and  Geo.  Chahoon,  managers, 
advertise  that  the  company  for  erecting  a 
bridge  over  the  Susquehanna,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  now  ready  to  enter  into  a  contract 
and  proposals  are  asked  for.  On  August  30 
Louis  Wernwag  advertised  for  materials,  the 
bridge  to  be  completed  by  November  1,  1S17. 

After  one  year's  publication  Mr.  Chapman 
announces  that  he  has  formed  a  partnership 
with  Patrick  Hepburn,  his  announcement 
covoring  two  columns  aud  a  half,  devoted 
principally  to  polities.  The  erst  effect  of 
Mr  Hepburn's  presence  was  to  replace  the 
old  head  on  the  paper.  In  September  18i7 
Mr.  Chapman  sold  to  Mr.  tiepburn.  Be 
gives  as  his  reason  that  he  is  not  in  sym- 
pnthy  with  the  "  old  school  "  element  of  the 
Federalist  party  who  wanted  Gen.  Joseph 
Heister  for  Governor,  but  that  he  is  con- 
vinced that  a  majority  of  the  Gleaner  sup- 
porters favor  the  "  old  school,"  therefore  ho 
steps  down  and  out.  The  sale  was  evidently 
sudden,  taking  place  after  the  outside  pages 
had  been  printed. 

Bound  up  with  the  Gleaner  is  a  copy  of  the 
Susquehanna  Democrat  for  July  10,  1818, 
priving  the  Fourth  of  July  address  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  was 
full  of  patriotic  and  Federalist  utterances. 
The  Democrat  and  Gleaner  were  of  the  same 
size— four  pages,  four  columns  (17  Inches 
long)  to  the  page. 


THK     KING     OK     IIKTIlMiriKM. 

Lines    Written      by    nn     Honored     Citizen 

Who  Now  I!hb  Pa**Krd  A\*n.y. 

In  years  gone  by  Bi'ror.D  i^ahis  have 
read  with  pleasure  linos  from  the  pen  of 
Caleb  E.  Wright,  Esq.  A  year  ago  he  was 
alive  and  well— while  now  he  sleepn 
the  last  sleep.  The  Becouu  prints  with 
great  pleasure  the  following  beautiful  carol 
from  his  pen  and  lays  it  as  an  oiforlng  upon 
his  grave: 

The  dusky  shades  of  evening  fell, 
Whore  slept  tho  pool  in  David's  well, 
Shrouding  the  town  or  Israel,— 

That  humble  town  of  Bethlehem. 

Where  patient  oxen  ate  their  corn; 
Before  tho  blushing  d  -.wn  of  morn 
That  night  a  royal  babe  was  born,— 
God-given  babe  of  Bothlehom. 

Seraphs,  on  pinions  of  the  dove, 
With  harps  of  gold  and  hymns  of  love, 
Hung  in  the  starry  sky  above,— 

The  now,  bright  star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  shepherds  saw  its  dazzling  light 
Gleam  through  the  chambors  of  the  night, 
And  guided  by  Us  radiance  blight. 
Set  forth  for  ancient  Bethlehem. 

From  sacred  Jordan's  nowing  tide, 
Across  Judeau  pastures  wide, 
Press'd  on  the  band  with  ha-^ty  stride 
To  greet  the  babe  of  Bothlehtin. 

And  hark !    Around  that  manger  low, 
The  saints  above  and  saints  b-dow. 
Their  trumpets  of  salvation  blow! 
All  hail!  the  King  of  Bethlehem! 

The  KlrBt  Boat  on  the  Canal. 

"I  can  say  that  I  drove  toe  first  team  that 
pulled  a  boat  on  this  canal,''  remarked  a 
Rontieman  to  a  Record  representative  last 
Friday.  'Tt  was  in  the  fall  of  1857,  after  my 
iather,  Simeon  S.  Brown,  (my  own  name  is 
Ebenezer  Sturdevant  Brown,  having  been 
named  after  tho  late  Gen.  Sturdevant)  had 
cimpleted  'he  first  boat  and  called  it  the 
John  G.  Fremont,  we  run  it  down  from 
Skinner's  Eddy  to  Coxton,  expecting  to  sell 
it,  but  the  ice  caught  us  and  the  boat  was 
abandoned  until  spring,  when  I  took  it  to 
Wilk^s-Barre.  Late  In  the  fall  of  1858  I 
drove  the  team  that  hauled  the  boat  to  To- 
wanda  wita  the  first  load  of  coal  carried 
through  the  canal.  I  had  threo  horses  and 
drove  them  tandem.  As  I  arrived  at  To- 
wanda  the  bridge  was  just  completed  and 
part  of  the  plank  laid.  Seeing  the  first  boat 
approach  the  builder  put  dowu  additional 
plank  and  I  drove  my  team,  the  first  of  any, 
over  the  bridge  into  the  borough  of  To- 
wan  da.  I  followed  the  canal  for  a  few 
years  and  then  started  out  in  other  busi- 
ness. Beally  it  is  astonishing  to  f  ee  The  great, 
advances  that  have  been  made  since  teat 
year." 
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A  HTORY  OF  THE  ElRLY  DAYS. 

EIIrh  Tl.'omns  LUxex  r*avte>  RcDUlnlnccBcrB  of 
Cfirhontfale. 

[Carbondale  Leader.] 

Forty-eight  years  ago  (Nov.  1890)  there  ar- 
rived in  tho  little  mining  village  of  Carbon- 
dale  a  large  party  of  Welsh  miners.  The  men 
of  the  paity  cumbered  about  seventy,  but 
as  they  were  nearly  all  married  and 
brought  their  wives  and  children 
with  them  the  population  of  the  mining  set- 
tlement was  increased  by  nearly  two  hun- 
dred. Early  in  the  summer  of  1833  the 
managers  of  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany sent  John  Thomas  (known  as  the  night- 
master)  over  the  Atlantic  to  employ  exper- 
ienced coal  miners,  and  he  found  11  trie  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  men  in  South  Wales. 
By  the  first  of  August  he  had tecured seventy 
practical  miners. 

These  men  with  their  families  made  up  a 
large  company,  so  large  in  fact,  that  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  chartered  to  bring  them 
to  the  United  States  declined  to  rase  the  en- 
tire party.  The  vessel  known  as  the  Cos- 
more,  was  one  of  the  largest  ships  afloat  at 
that  time,  but  Mr.  Thomas  was  obliged  to 
divide  up  his  party  ana  arrange  with  the 
owners  of  the  Fame,  a  trim  built  three- 
master,  to  take  all  the  passengers  that  the 
Cosmore  failed  to  provide  room  for. 

The  Cosmore  sailed  from  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, about  Aug.  15,  bound  for  New 
York.  The  Famo  sailed  Sept.  1,  bound 
for  Philadelphia,  and  forty-five  days 
later  the  little  vessel  landed  her  pas- 
sengers on  the  banks  of  the  De'.aware.  From 
Philadelphia  the  emigrants  were  taken  in 
wagons  overland  to  N«W  York  where  they 
were  met  by  Maurice  Wurts  who  gave  them 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new  country.  The 
"Cosmore"  had  not  yet  reached  New  York 
and  as  the  cholera  was  raging  at  that  time 
Mr.  Wuns  decided  to  hurry  the  new  comers 
to  rheir  destination. 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  the  coal 
region  consumed  two  we  ;ks  From  Rondout 
to  Honesdale  a  caual  boat  and  from  Hones- 
dale  to  Carbondale  coal  cars  were  the  best 
conveyances  provided.  During  the  canal 
trip  cholera  broke  out  among  the  passengers 
and  among  the  victims  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Parrv,  who  left  to  the  care  of  their 
country  people,  the  three  small  children 
made  orphans  by  the  dreadful  scourge. 

Among  the  passengers  of  the  Fame  was 
Ellas  Thomas,  the  veteran  watchman  who 
stood  at  engine  2S  and  sounded 
the  fir*  alarm  on  the  firs"  appearance  of  a 
blaze,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  then  a  lad  in  his  tenth 
year,  but  he  retains  in  memory  vividly  ail 


the  experiences  of  ship  life  and  the  ravages 
of  cholera  while  a  passenger  on  the  canal 
boat.  Mr.  Thomas  in  conversation  with  a 
news  gatherer,  a  few  days  ago  said: 

"We  reached  Carbondale  about  sundown 
Oct.  31,  1833,  and  wore  mot  by  the  Welsh 
people  who  wore  already  settled  here.  That 
verv  nicrht  my  sister  Mary  was  taken  sick 
and  my  mother  soon  ioundthat  it  was  a  case 
of  smallpox,  and  so  on  our  first  day  in  the 
coal  village  we  were  made  prisoners  and 
notified  not  to  leave  the  house  or  mingle 
with  the  residents  of  the  village  until  every 
trace  of  the  disease  had  disappeared. 

"It  was  as  good  quarantine  regulations  if 
not  better  than  could  be  provided  in  thl3 
city  to  day.  We  were  provided  with  every- 
thing that  we  asked  for,  and  that  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  people  6f»nt 
food  and  the  merchants  sent  provisions,  and 
when  the  doctor  declared  that  there  was  no 
further  danger  the  holiday  season  wa3  ap- 
proaching. The  descendants  of  these  pio- 
neer miners  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  number  of  old  residents  who 
will  recall  the  familiar  names  are  being  rap- 
idly thinned  out  by  the  grave  reaper." 

Same  Old  Papers. 

George  C  Lewis  of  this  city  had  a  few 
moments  to  spare  last  week  and  occupied 
the  time  in  looking  over  some  old  documents 
he  had  in  his  possession,  which  ho  had  not 
examined  for  years.  They  were  all  papers 
relative  to  appointments  received  from  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  by 
his  great  grandfather,  William  Lewis,  and 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Tne 
writing  is  all  aon3  by  hand  and  is  very  plain 
and  legible. 

One  of  the  papers  is  a  commission  to  Mr. 
Lewis  as  judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
Pennsylvania  District,  dated  July,  1791.  It 
is  signed  by  George  Washington,  president, 
and  counter-Jgned  by  Thomas  Jtfferson, 
secretary  of  State. 

Another  is  a  commission  asattorney  of  the 
United  3taresfor  the  Pennsylvania  District, 
dated  New  York,  20'h  September,  17S9,  also 
signed  by  G?orge  Washington. 

With  reference  to  the  former  commission 
Mr.  Lewis  received  the  following  personal 
letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  whi3h  his 
great-grandson  has  in  bis  possesion: 

"Sir:  The  President  of  the  United  States 
desiring  to  avail  the  public  of  y<f>ur  cer- 
vices as  judge  of  the  District  Court  in  and 
for  the  Pennsylvania  district,  I  have  now 
tho  honor  of  enclosing  you  the  commission 
and  of  expre-siog  to  you  the  sentiment  of 
perfect  esteem  with  which  I  am,  sir. 
'Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"Philadelphia,  July  14,  1791." 
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VII K     HTORY    OV    FRANCES    SLOCUM. 

Ari  IniertMllriR    Nnrrntv©   Pitt    Into   Type, 
Written  by  John   K.  fHrKnnees. 

John  F.  Meginness  of  Wllll&msport  ex- 
pected to  be  in  town  last  week  to  deliver  to 
subscribers  bis  new  historical  work,  entitled 
"Frances  Slocum,  the  Lost  Sister  of  Wyo- 
ming," but  he  has  received  some  additional 
matter  which  will  delay  the  work  about  a 
week  Judging  from  advance  sheets  fur- 
nished the  Recoed,  the  work  will  be  a  most 
fascinating  one.  It  contains  250  royal 
octavo  pages,  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine 
heavy  paper  and  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  the  stolen  child  and  several  of  her 
descendants.  The  edition  is  limited  to  500 
copies  and  sells  for  three  and  five  dollars,, 
according  to  blading.  Mr.  Meginness  has 
covered  the  subject  in  the  most  exhaustive 
manner,  he  having  spent  much  time  at  the 
Indiana  home  of  the  captive.  The  matter  is 
almost  entirely  new  and  no  previous  pub- 
lication can  compare  with  it— in  fact  all 
have  only  just  touched  upon  the  story,  which 
in  pathos,  strangeness  of  detail  aad  mystery, 
stands  alone  in  aooriginal  annals. 

Captured  by  Indians  November  2,  1778, 
from  her  father's  house,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  she 
was  lost  to  her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
for  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  they  kept  up 
a  vigilant  search  for  her  almost  to  the  period 
of  her  discovery,  when  she  was  fouLd,  in 
18o7,„Iiving  in  a  cabin  on  the  Mississinewa 
ltlver,  Indiana,  as  the  widow  of  a  Miami 
Indian  chief. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  a  copy 
of  the  complete  book  has  reached  the 
Record,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco  and 
red  muslin.  The  mechanical  part  of  the 
work  is  as  excellent  as  is  the  literary  por- 
tion. 

Chapter  2  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  throws 
a  ray  of  light  on  the  whereabou  s  of  the  cap- 
tive in  17S0  and  again  In  1791—  when  sue  was 
within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  Wilkes- 
Bane  and  at  one  time  almost  within  touch 
of  her  brothers  who  were  penetrating  the  In- 
dian country  in  all  directions  searching  tor 
her.  In  Governor  Clinton's  unpublished 
papers,  Vol.  9,  No.  8736,  i-*  a  report  of  Cols. 
Fisfter  and  Harner,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
dated  March  2,  1780,  relative  to  confiscations, 
and  Tory  families  to  be  sent  to  Canada.  That 
list  contains  the  names  of  14  prisoners,  and 
among  them  are  the  following: 

Hookmn  child,  Kings  ley  child,  taken 
prisoner  Nov.  2,  1775. 

The  word  Hookam  is  beyond  doubt  an  er- 
ror in  copying  from  a  previous  list  of  the 
word  Slocum,  phonetically  spelled  Slokam. 
Let  anyone  write  the  work  Slo  ham,  and  see 


how  much  Slo  resembles  Ho.  Then  It  was 
on  Nov.  2  (the  copyist    errs  as  to  the  year) 

that  the  Slocum  and  King-dey  children  were 
takon  captives  at  Wllkes-Barre.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  douot  as  to  the  identity 
under  these  circumstances.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  the  brothers  Slocum  they  never 
had  access  to  the  Clinton  papers. 

The  next  reference  to  the  white  captive 
and  the  last  one  prior  to  her  discovery  00 
years  after  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives 
(second  series,  vol.  4,  d.  579)  where  its  over- 
sight by  the  numerous  students  of  Wyom- 
ing history  is  remarkable  In  179L  Col, 
Tnomas  Proctor  was  commissioned  to  visit 
the  several  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Miamis  ot  the  Wabash,  for  the  purpose 
of  estaolishing  friendly  relariona 
with  them.  According  tc  his  journal 
he  started  from  Philadelphia  March  12.  1791, 
and  reached  Wilkes  Bane  a  week  later.  Cn 
the  22d  of  April  he  records,  stating  the 
amount  of  money  paid  certain  persons  for 
services  and  provisions: 

"Cash  paid  Francis  Slocum,  a  white  pris- 
oner, 7  shillings  and  0  pence." 

A  curious  feature  is  that  in  bis  diary  of 
only  three  weeks  before,  he  writes  of  having 
been  joined  at  Painted  Post  "by  a  Mr.  Giles 
Slocum,  who  followed  us  from  Wyoming  to 
place  himself  under  our  protection  and 
assistaneo,  until  we  should  reach  the  Corn- 
planters'  settlement,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Allegheny,  to  the  redeeming  of  his  sis- 
ter from  an  unplea3ing  captivity  of  12  years, 
to  which  end  he  begged  our  immediate  inter- 
position." 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  when  practi- 
cally within  the  grasp  of  her  friends,  this 
a  captive,  girl  of  IS  years,  should  be  kept  sep- 
arated from  them  until  she  was  burdoned 
with  age.  The  thoughtlessness  of  Col.  Proc- 
tor seems  cruel. 

An  entirely  new  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
supplemental  portion  devoted  to  the  recol- 
lections of  Frances  S?ocum  as  given  by  the 
widow  of  the  captive's  nephew,  George  11. 
Slocum,  who  at  her  invitation  left  his  Ohio 
home  to  live  with  Frances,  manage  her 
property  aad  become  heir  to  one-third  of  her 
estate. 

Among  the  official  documents  given  in 
full  are  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  PSoS  with  the 
Miamis,  tho  famous  petition  of  Frances  to 
Congress  in  1845,  the  eloquent  speech  of 
Mr.  Bidlack  in  her  behalf,  and  the  elaborate 
will  of  ner  youngest,  daughter  in  1873,  dis- 
posing of  her  large  estate  of  68fS  acres.  All 
previous  historians  have  erred  in  attribut- 
ing the  eloquent  speeeh  to  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  Mr.  ftleginnes  having  found  that  the 
speech  was  really  made  by  Luzerne's  own 
representative  in  Congress,  Benjamin  A. 
Bidlack. 
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Hon.  Horace  P.  Blddlo,  tho  eminent  retir- 
ed jurist  of  Logan  sport,  Ind.,  contributes  a 
chapter  of  recollections  of  Frances  Slocum 
and  prominent  early  settlers.  And  in  the 
appendix  are  found  very  full  biographical 
ecetones  of  the  famous  chiefs  who  ruled  the 
Miamis  for  fifty  years,  including  one  of 
George  Winter,  who  painted  her  portrait  in 
1837. 

FRANCES     SliOCUftl'S      BIRTHPLACE. 

Reminiscence  of  Old  Wllkes-Barre  8u«- 
gtKtcti  by  a  Perusal  of  Mr.  Mesinneh&'s 
Book. 

Editor  Recoed:  I  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  the  very  interesting 
volume  lately  published  by  John  3B\  Hegin- 
ness,  Esq.,  the  able  historian  of  the  West 
Branch  Valley,  entitled,  "Biography  of 
Frances  Slocum,  the  Lose  Bister  of  Wyo- 
ming." I  have  no  doubt  that  so  ardent  a 
searcher  after  the  facts  of  history  as  Mr. 
Meginness  has  shown  hiu-self  to  be,  would 
not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  Informa- 
tion within  his  reach,  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  he  has  failed  to  identify  the  exact 
locality  of  the  house  where  the  subject  of 
his  pathetic  narrative  was  captured.  In  a 
foot  note  to  Col.  E  wing's  letter  to  the  post- 
master at  Lancaster,  which  says  that  "her 
father  lived  in  a  wooden  house  two  stories 
high  and  had  a  spring  near  the  house."  Mr. 
Meginness  adds:  "The  lot  where  Jonathan 
Slocum's  house  stood,  and  whence  Frances 
was  taken  November  2d,  1778,  is  on  the 
corner  of  North  Canal  and  North- Streets, 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  is  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Bennett  Phelps  and  Mr.  George 
Slocum  Bennett,  grandchildren  of  Judge 
Joseph  Slocum.  It  is  vacant,  and  not  a 
trace  of  the  original  log  house  remains.  The 
spring,  on  account  of  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, has  entirely  disappeared." 

By  this  I  understand^Mr.  Meginness  to  say 
that  the  old  Slocum  house  stood  somewhere 
on  the  large  corner  lot  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Ncvth  and  Canal  Streets,  while  the  fact  is 
that  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  Canal  Street, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  now  fix  it  on  a  spot 
just  about  where  the  boiler  house  of 
Conrad  Lee's  planing  mill  is  now 
located.  I  well  remember  of  seeing  wheD  I 
was  a  small  boy  the  remains  of  the  old  house 
as  represented  by  a  pile  of  loose  stones  that 
once  formed  the  chimney  and  foundation, 
together  with  a  few  decaying  timbers  sur- 
rounding a  depression  in  the  earth,  in  and 
about  which  grow  in  rank  luxuriance  a 
plentiful  crop  of  burdocks,  catnip  and  wild 
mustard  plants.  This  ruin,  as  I  learned 
from  Joseph  Slocum  himself,  was  all  that 
was  loft,  and  marked  the  spot  where  stood 
the  dwelling  from  which  his  sister  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Slocum 
farmed  the  ground  about  here,  and  I  have 


of  fen  Paeen  him  at  work  in  the  hay  field  and 
at  one  time  he  pointed  out  this  old  ruin  as 
being  the  remains  of  the  dwelling  where  his 
Bister  was  captured,  and  where  he 
himself  was  rescued  from  a  like 
fate  by  being  hurriedly  carried 
away  by  an  older  sister.  I  think, 
though,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this 
being  the  exact  6pot  where  the  house  stood. 
This  portion  of  the  estate  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Slocum  family  years  arr<>,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  when  0.  B.  Hlllard 
built  the  planing  mill  some  forty  years  ago 
that  the  very  foundation  stones  of  the  old 
house,  being  already  on  the  ground,  were 
worked  into  the  foundations  for  the  boilers 
of  his  m-w  industry. 

Now  to  the  question  of  the  spring:  If  the 
hou.ce  ttood  in  the  vacant  corner  lot  where 
Mr.  Meginness  places  it,  there  could  not  have 
been  a  spring  near  the  door  as  the  natural 
formation  of  the  ground  thereabout  will  not 
admit  of  such  an  assumption.  The  house 
stood  on  dry  ground,  the*  common  plateau 
level  of  the  town  site,  but  only  three  or  four 
rods  from  the  edge  of  a  low  swale  of  swampy 
ground,  through  which  flowed  a  small 
stream  of  pure  water,  and  here  is  undoubt- 
edly where  the  water  for  house  us->  was  ob- 
tained, as  a  pioneer  settler  would  hardly 
6top  to  dig  a  well  when  there  was  a  flowing 
stream  of  "cool  water  at  his  very  door.  At 
that  time  this  little  brooklet,  flowing  through 
th*  primeval  forest  of  tall  oaks  of  the  low, 
wet  intervals  to  the  nonh  and  east, 
must  have  been  a  clear,  spark 
ling  stream,  affording  a  never-failing 
supply  of  the  best  of  water,  for  even  within 
my  remembrance  it  contained  plenty  of 
small  fish,  as  J  often  observed  them  when 
crossing  the  bridge  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  junction  of  the  Laurel  Bun  road  with 
Canal  and  North  Streets,  while  on  my  way 
to  and  from  school  at  the  old  academy.  We 
can  readily  see  how  a  child  of  Frances 
Slocum's  tender  age  at  the  time  she  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  Indians  might  mistake  a 
little  brook  for  a  spring;  or  that  the  ased 
captive  after  having  lost  all  knowledge"  of 
her  native  language  might  have  so  expressed 
herself  to  Col.  Ewing  as  to  justify  him  in 
translating  the  word  as  "spring,"  where  any 
place  where  fresh  water  was  to  oe  obtained 
would  express  her  meaning  just  as  correctly, 
w    J. 

The  Story  of  Frances  Slocum. 

John  F.  Meginness  of  Wllliarasport  was  in 
town  a  day  or  two  ago  and  lett  copies  of  his 
recent  book  at  Puckey  s,  where  it  can  be  pur- 
chased. He  says  that  new  information 
about  the  captive  is  constantly  coming  to 
light.  Isaac  Craig,  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania antiquarian,  writes  that  he  has  the 
diary  of  a  British  officer  who  mentions  see- 
ing the  Slocum  captive  at  Fort  Niagara. 
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LOCAL    HISTORIANS. 

Annual  Meeting  of  ihe    Wyoming  illKtorf- 
cal  ixail  GoaJoijlca!    Society. 

At  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society 
Feb.ll.lS91,  tbe  following  offleeis  were  elected 
for  tbe  ensuing  year:  President,  A.  T,  Mc- 
Cllntock,  LL.  D.;  vice  presidents,  Rev.  ELL. 
Jone3,  Hon.  E.  B.  Coxe,  Capt.  Calvin  Par- 
sons, Hon.  L.  D.  Shoemaker;  trustees,  Hon. 

C.  A  Miner,  Edward  Welles,  S.  L.  Brown, 
Dr.  L.  H.  Taylor,   H     H.  Harvey;  treasurer, 

A.  H.  MeCllntoek;  recording  secretary, 
Joseph  D.  Coon*;  corresponding  secretary, 
Sheldon  Reynolds ;  librarian,  Hon.  J  R. 
Wright;  assistant  librarian,  F.  C.  Johnson; 
curators— mineralogy  and  eonchology,  I.  A. 
Stearns;  paleontology,  R.  D.  Lacoe;  arch- 
aeology, Sheldon  Reynolds;  numismatics, 
Rev.  H.  E.  Haynen;  historiographer,  George 

B.  Kulp;  meteorologist,    Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge, 

D.  D. 

Mr.  McOlintoek  was  in  the  ebair.  There 
were  reported  239  volumes  and  153  pamphlets 
added  to  the  library  during  tae  past  year, 
also  bound  flies  of  the  Leader  and  Recobd 
and  unbound  flics  of  other  iocal  papers. 
The  library  has  been  re-classified  and  re- 
arranged. Tho  additions  to  the  cabinets  are: 
Indian  pot,  from  Col.  G.  M.  Reynolds;  coral 
and  native  sporges,  Mrs,  J.  H.  Swoyer; 
English  bull's  eye  gold  watch,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Butler,  deceased;  portrait  of  Admiral  Jewett 
of  tho  Brazilian  Navy,  by  R<=v.  Dr.  Hodge. 
Judge  Rice,  William  C.  Sharp  and  Miss 
Hannah  P.  James  were  elected  resident 
members. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  receipts 
from  dues  $300,  life  membership  $100,  room 
rent  $145,  E.  L.  Dana  legacy,  $95;  expendi- 
tures, $960.  Balance  in  bank,  $69.82.  Cash 
in  bank,  savings  account,  13,100,95 

Historiographer  Kulp  submitted  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  ten  members  who  had 
died  during  1890,  the  same  number  as  died 
during  18S9: 

John  Jordan,  Jr  ,  of  Philadelphia,  honorary 
mpimber  since  1862. 

Edward  Dolph  of  Scranton,  corresponding 
member  since  1S5S. 

C.  M.  Rouse  of  Laflin,  resident  member 
since  1*83. 

Peter  M.  Osterhout  of  Tunkhannock,  cor- 
responding member  since  1881. 

Lewis  C,  Paine,  resident  member  since 
1881. 

William  R   Maffet,  life  member  since  1889. 

Victor  E.  Plollet,  corresponding  member 
since  1SS0 

Dilron  Yarlngton,  corresponding  member 
since  1859. 

Aoram  H.  Reynolds,  resident  member 
sluce  1871. 


Reuben  J,  Flick,  readout  member  since 
1887. 

Calvin  Parsons  presented  a  curious  speci- 
men sent  by  Ferdinand  Weaver.  It  was 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  goose  egg  and 
was  found  in  the  \  auneh  of  a  cow.  It  was  a 
mass  of  cow's  hair,  closely  packed,  and 
enveloped  in  a  coating  like  leather,  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  None  of  the 
membere  could  explain  how  the  bovine 
economy  could  secrete  such  a  curious  mass. 

F.  C.  Johnson  exhibited  a  rare  pamphlet, 
describing  the  adventures  of  a  Wjcmlng 
man  who  was  miide  prisoner  by  the  Indians 
in  1778.  Part  of  tho  original  manuscript  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs."  Payne  Pettebone  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  society  expressed  a  wish 
to  obtain  a  transcript  of  the  same.  Mr. 
Johnson  read  the  following  concerning  the 
narrative: 

LUKE    SWETLAXd'S   NAERATIVE. 

One  of  tho  rarest  of  local  historical  pamph- 
lets is  that  entitled: 

"A  Narrativo  of  the  Captivity  of  Luke 
Swetland,  in  1778  and  1779,  among  the 
Seneca  Indians.     Written  by  himself."' 

Charles  Miner  refer-3  to  it  in  his  History  of 
Wyoming,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  pub- 
lished in  tho  Recoud  for  a  copy  of  it,  L.  G. 
Swetland  of  North  Main  St.  kindly  furnisbes 
a  reprint  copy.  The  original  was  printed  in 
HarIford,_  Conn  ,  and  the  reprint  is 
dated  Watervllle,  N.  Y.,  1875,  having 
been  carefully  annotated  by  A.  O. 
O-sborn,  and  thus  materially  enriched.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  copies  can  be  obtained  for 
the  Wyoming  Historical  Society  and  the  State 
Library  at  Harrlsburg.  The  annotator  states 
tbaG  the  original  manuscript  is  still  In  pos- 
session of  Luke's  descendant,  Caroliue  M. 
SsveUand,  of  Wyoming,  widow  of  the  late 
Payne  Pettebone. 

Luke  Swetland  was  one  of  the  Connecticut 
settlers  of  Wyoming  in  1776.  Duiing  that 
year  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  Robert  Durkee's  in- 
dependent company,  and  was  encamped  with 
tho  Revolutionary  Array  at  Morrisrown,  N. 
J.,  during  the  ensuing  winter.  O-ving  to 
sickne?s  he  was  unaole  to  participate  in  the 
Wyoming  battle  of  July  3,  1778,  but  en  the 
25th  of  tbe  following  montb,  he  and  a  neigh- 
bor, Joseph  Blancnard,  were  captured  by  six 
Seneca  Indians  near  Nanticoke,  to  which 
place  they  had  gone  by  canoe  to  a  grist  mill. 
Both  w^re  taken  to  an  Indian  town  near 
Seneca  Lake,  New  York.  His  captivity  is 
described  In  considerable  detail  and  covered 
two  years.  He  died  at  Wyoming,  at  the 
home  of  h's  grandson,  William  Swetland,  In 
1823,  having  attained  the  ago  of  93  years. 

The  first  leaf  of  the  original  pamphlet  Is 
missing,  consequently  the  reprint  narrativo 
begins  with  the  second  evening.  He  records 
that  his  savage  captor  treated  him  with 
great  cruelty  on  the  way  north,  repeatedly 
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going  through  the  motions  of  shooting  him. 
Arrived  at  Mehoopany,  where  be  bad  lived 
for  a  time,  Lin  former  Tory  neigbors  joined 
tbo  Indians  in  a  dance  of  joy,  though  treat- 
ing the  captives  with  great  kindness  and 
furnishing  ihem  with  food,  Tory  families 
all  along  the  river  gave  them  similar  good 
usage.  In  tbo  course  of  a  few  days  he  and 
his  companion  wore  taken  in  different  direc- 
tions. He  ran  the  gauntlet  but  the  ordeal 
was  not  severe.  "They  placed  themselves  in 
two  ranks,  about  fifteen  in  each.  They  all 
made  some  attempts  to  strike  me  but  did  not 
hurt  me  much."  Arrived  at  Catherinestown, 
near  the  bead  of  Seneca  Lake.  French 
Catherine,  who  "could  speak  good  English," 
sent  him  on  horseback  to  Appletown,  or 
"Oondawhow."  Here  an  old  squaw 
adopted  him        as        her        grandson, 

showing  many  signs  of  respect.  A 
few  days  later  Indian  scouts  brought  in  two 
captives  from  the  Susquehanna,  but  he  did 
not  know  them  and  was  not  permitted  to 
converse  with  them. 

"I  lived  in  Appletown  twelve  months  and 
two  days,  excepting  some  intervals  when  I 
went  visiting  my  Indian  relatives  and  some 
prisonors.  The  Indians  were  remarkably 
kind  to  me  and  made  me  many  fine  presents: 
Three  hats,  five  blankets,  near  twenty  pipes, 
six  razors,  six  knives,  several  spoons,  guns 
and  ammunition,  Indian  pockets,  one  Indian 
razor,  awls,  needles,  goose  quiiis,  paper  add 
many  other  things.  In  September  I  was 
taken  with  the  fever  and  ague  and  the  whole 
town  was  attentive  to  me,  giving  me  "butter, 
milk  and  buttermilk.  My  sister  went  daily 
more  than  half  a  mile  to  get  soring  water 
forme,  though  other  water  was  but  a  few 
rods  off.  In  my  sickness  French  Catherine 
came  to  me  and"  spoke  in  English.  1  cv,uld 
not  help  weeping.  She  and  my  grand- 
mother and  my  sister  wept  She  went  to 
Niagara  and  when  she  came  back  she  gave 
me  sweet  flag  root  to  steep  in  water  to  drink 
and  it  helped  me.  I  had  my  liberty 
to  do  what  I  had  a  mind  for." 
He  suffered  in  winter  for  both  food  and 
clothing,  and  when  spring  came  they  ate 
ground  nuts,  basswood  buds  and  bitterny, 
which  thoy  ate  with  sugar.  Some  dead 
horses  furnished  what  he  considered  "the 
best  meat  in  the  world."  He  also  assisted  in 
making  salt  by  boiling  spring  water. 

Upon  the  advent  of  Sullivan's  army,  in  the 
summer  of  1779,  the  Senegas  fled  to  Niagara, 
and  Swetland  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  and  reaching  the  advance  column. 
He  was  mistaken  tor  a  Tory  and  rather 
roughly  handled  until  recognized  by  one  of 
the  sotdiers,  George  P.  Ransom  of  Wyoming. 
He  was  taken  before  Gen.  Sullivan,  who  ob- 
tained valuable  information  from  l)im  as  to 
the  strength  and  the  plans  of  the  Indians. 
He  remained  with  the  army  and  accompanied 


It  on  Its  way  back  to  Wyoming,  where  lie 
was  warmly  congratulated,  besides  being 
presented  with  a  horse,  with  which  he  rode 

to  Xont.  Conn.,  to  join  his  family,  after  an 
absence  of  14  months. 

The  reprinted  pamphlet  is  supplemented 
with  another  narrative,  not  so  long,  but  sub- 
stantially the  same,  the  manuscript  being 
owned  by  Mrs.  Payne  Pettebone  of  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  Swetland,  who  was  4S  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  capture,  was  a  man  of 
pious  habit  of  life,  and  his  narrative  is  full 
of  religious  musings  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  Sundays  in  reading  his  Testament  and 
in  prayer. 

The  pamphlet  is  supplemented  with  genea- 
logical notes  of  the  Swetland  family,  and  by 
extracts  from  family  records.  Altogether  It 
is  a  valuable  bit  of  local  history.  It  com- 
prises 39  pages. 


A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society  was  held  on 
Friday  at  their  rooms  on  South  Franklin 
St.  The  members  listened  to  a  paper  on  the 
recent  Wilkes-Barre  cyclone,  read  and  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Santee  of  this  city.  The 
points  in  the  paper  were  nearly  all  covered 
by  Professor  Santee's  series  of  admirable 
articles  in  the  Record  a  month  or  two  ago. 
It  was  received  by  the  society  with  thanks. 

The  contributions  to  the  society  during  the 
quarter  were  as  follows: 

Commissioner  of  Education,  U.  S.  A.— 
Educational  reports. 

Boston  Record  Commissoners— Early  Bos- 
ton records. 

U.  S.Fish  Commission— Fishery  reports. 

Historical,  scientific  and  other  societies- 
Proceedings  and  catalogues. 

Professor  R  G.  Huling— New  England 
college  reports. 

Department  of  State,  U.  S.  A.— Consular 
reports. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Johnson— Historical  Record. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.— Account  of  the  Congo 
Independent  State. 

Secretary  of  Interior— 100  volumes  in 
sheep,  gov  pub. 

U.  S.  Geographical  Survey— Bulletins, 
monographs  and  annual  reports. 

Smithsonian  Institution— Report  and  bul- 
letins. 

Comptroller  of  currency— Report. 

George  8.  Conover — 'The  G^iesee  tra^t 
and  articles  on  Genesee  Indians." 

W.  W.  Pascoe— "Old  New  York,"  Vol.  1. 

ElnathanF.  Duren — Maine  historical  pub- 
lications. 

Diplomatic  Review,  England— Diplomatic 
fly  sheets. 
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Professor  A.  W.  Potter— Keport  public 
schools,  Wilkes-ISarre. 

G.  M.  Mallery— "Israelite  and  Indian." 

G.  L.  Lansing,  Sec.— Central  Pacific  rail- 
road report 

Luclan  Huot— "Siege  of  the  Fort  of  St. 
John,  1775." 

J.  M.  Montgomery,  Sec— Work  on  "Sons 
of  the  Be  volution." 

Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health— Bulle- 
tins. 

Ellas  S.  Hawley— Historical  sketch  of 
Major  Joseph  Hawley. 

Charles  J.  floadley— Colonial  records  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  H.  M.  Hoyt— Second  Geological  Sur- 
vey reports. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Seranton— Official  records  War 
of  tbe  Rebellion. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  secretary— Report  of  Johns- 
town Relief  Commission. 

CalbO  Harlem,  M.  D  — -'The  Fate  of  Mar- 
eelo,"  a  continuation  of  "EUlora,  of  Susque- 
hanna." 

George  B.  Kulp— Stewart  memorial  and 
other  v  lumes. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge,  D.  D.— Framed  photo- 
graph of  Admiral  Jewett,  Brazilian  navy. 

E.  P.  Cosgrove— Old  mu.-ket. 

Executors  of  estate  or  Charlotte  E.  Butler, 
deceased— Old  bull's  eye  watch  made  in  1776; 
four  volumes  of  art  subjects. 

Robert  Baur— Plumb  tamily  biography. 

Professor  E.  W.  Ciaypoie— Geological  ex- 
tracts. 

Gen.  E.  W.  Darling— Oneata  County  His- 
torical Society  proceedings. 

Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army— Indexed 
catalogue  or  library. 

H.  C.  Wilson,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio— "Fort 
Ancienr,  Ghio  " 

Miss  Priscllla  Constine— Old  reprint. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Freeze—  History  of  Columbia 
County,  half  morocco. 

Col.  G.  M.  Reynolds— Indian  pot,  found  at 
North  Mountain.    See  page  81. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Sveoyer,  tnrough  J.  M.  Crane— 
15  specimens  coral  and  native  sponges. 

Photographers  Cook  and  Wildermuth— 
Cyclone  photographs. 


Two   Historical    Publications. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Egle  of  Harrisburg,  State 
librarian,  is  having  the  address  which  he 
delivered  at  Wyoming  July  3,  1889,  printed 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  appendix  containing 
valuable  Wyoming  Valley  matt-rial.  This  is 
the  address  which  awakened  so  much  rlis- 
euscion  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  first 
massacre  of  Wyoming  Pi  1763. 

John  F.  Mogmness's  book  on  Frances 
Slocum  appeared  December  1. 


KKCOLLKCTrON*  OF  KINUBVON. 

Pastoral  *  ketches— We-nt  Side  Then  and 
Now—Memorials  of  Former  KcaSdents 
and  Benefactor*  of  Kingston  -  Pronpectlve 
Advantage  and  Future  Feasibilities  of 
Fuel  and  Fuel  Hnn  From  Culm— Efficiency 
and  Educational  Influence  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Seminary. 

[Contributed  by  Dr.  George  Urquhart.] 
A  reminiscent  view  of  Kingston,  Luzerne 
County,  Pn.,  pertaining  to  the  past 
half  century  will  show  that  years  alone  aro 
not  the  just  measure  of  a  person's  life,  and 
that  our  experimental  knowledge  and 
practical  wisdom,  as  taught  by  the  changes 
and  activities  of  modern  times,  differ  from 
the  experience  of  our  fathers,  in  not  being 
simllarily  circumstanced  by  the  bondage  of 
locality. 

Furthermore,  the  mental  advantage  which 
springs  from  this  freedom  is  happy  with 
moral  and  educational  changes.  Cur 
ancestors  were  not  trained  to  our 
conditions  of  social  and  domestic  life, 
brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  steam  and  electricity,  by  means 
of  the  present  railroad  and  telegraph  sys- 
tems. To  live  and  travel  fast  is  with  us 
compulsory,  and  in  our  customary  hurry  we 
unconsciously  become  nervous  and  anxious, 
to  obviate  which  we  may  observe  an  in- 
creased tendency  to  shorten  hours  of  labor, 
to  multiply  the  number  of  holidays,  and  as 
a  defence  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  town- 
life,  city  people  seek  rest  and  recuperation 
during  the  summer  among  the  streams  and 
the  fields  of  the  country.  What  monotony 
might  formerly  have  existed  in  country  life 
is  now  abolished  by  the  rushing  of  railroad 
trains  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys; 
furthermore,  with  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  educa  ion  of  travel,  life  seems  more 
valuable,  because  it  is  more  interesting. 

It  will  not  impede  the  progressive  ten- 
tency  of  the  present  time  to  contrast  it  with 
what  wag  of  good  report  in  the  ancestral 
life;  and  it  may  invoke  interest  in  those 
feelings  beyond  self,  which  kindle  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  peace  among  ourselves,  as  well  as 
benevolence  and  justice  towards  others:  be- 
sides, a  repertory  of  old  fireside  ideas  of  tbe 
past  may  be  found  the  mt-ans  of  improving 
the  fireside  wisdom  of  the  present  day. 

That  the  once  domestic,  quiet  people  con- 
tent to  rest  in  their  fireside  comforts,  have 
given  place  to  a  people  who  do  everything 
on  a  great  and  grand  scale,  Isevidence  of  the 
fast  changing  character  of  toeiety.  Amid  such 
passing  evouts,  the  present  is  nor  without 
interest   in    preserving   some     reminiscent 
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features  of  the  past:  indeed  the  great  chan- 
ges add  to  their  picturesqueness,  and  those 
who  discard  the  use  of  past  modes  and  forms 
are  gratified  in  their  preservation;  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  intention  to  revive  and 
keep  fresh  all  that  is  Instructive  and  even 
shadowy  of  the  past  that  in  any  way  con- 
cerns the  deeds  and  memorials  of  our  fore- 
fathers. In  it.  modern  society  may  discover 
that  the  day  of  profession  is  merged  in  the 
day  of  performance,  and  that  in  both  periods 
there  is  much  that  is  positively  good.  In 
both  we  find  energy,  self  denial,  sympathy  to 
discern,  and  earnestness  to  pursue  what  is 
calculated  to.  promote  happiness  and  pro- 
gress. The  speed  of  human  life  is 
brought  strongly  before  our  minds, 
when  we  look  back  and  see  the 
great  changes  which  everyone  finds  in  the 
personnel  of  his  own  surroundings;  how 
boys  and  girls  have  become  men  and  women; 
how  the  vigorous  and  mature  of  former 
time  bend  under  the  infirmities  of  age;  and 
how  the  old  and  venerable  of  the  past  fallen 
by  the  way,  are  now  found  only  in  the 
church  yards. 

It  may  aid  us  in  considering  modern 
change  to  remember  that  locomotives  were 
first  used  in  this  country  in  1829;  that 
omnibuses  were  first  used  in  New  York  in 
1830;  that  steam  bad  been  successfully 
applied  to  railroads  in  1S37;  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron  in  1838;  and  that 
steam  navigation  across  the  Atlantic,  was 
accomplished  the  same  year.  In  1S39  en- 
velopes were  first  used,  and  soon  letter  pos- 
tage was  reduced  from  lS-;<  cents  and  over 
to  five  and  tea  cents  for  distances  lesser  or 
greater  than  300  miles. 

Furthermore,  when  steam  had  just  been 
doing  wonders  both  by  land  and  water  for 
traveling  facilities,  the  electro-magnetic 
combinations  of  Davenport  and  Cooke  at 
Saratoga  called  forth  the  following  remark- 
able prophetic  ken  or'  science  as  happily  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  Lardner  in  his  treatise  on  the 
steam  engine  in  1S3S: 

"Philosophy  (said  he)  already  directs  her 
finger  at  sources  or  inexhaustible  power  in 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ibin,  and  we  may  expect  that  th^  steam, 
engine  itself  may  ere  long  dwindle  into  in- 
significance, in  comparison  with  the  hiddQn 
powers  of  nature  still  to  be  revealed.  We  may 
expect  that  tne  day  will  come  when  the 
steam  engine  will  cease  to  have  existence 
save  in  the  pages  of  history.'' 

Mowing  machines  and  reapers  had  not  yet 
been  introduced,  and  In  the  harvest  scenes 
that  pass  before  the  mind,  the  merry  voices 
of  the  sun-tanned  reapers  awake  the  mem- 
ories and  recall  the  pastoral  lite  of  the  patri- 
archs of  biblical  antiquity. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  the  out- 
stretched    landscape     dotted    with    widely 


spread  farm  houses  and   cottages  was  busy 
with  the  stir  of  every  day  life. 

From  thofe  quiet  homes  moved  marrying 
and  burying  processions. 

Yonder  fields  where  the  brown  footpath 
stretches,  where  the  children  played  and 
fathers  toiled,  and  which  in  summer  looked 
so  beautiful,  awake  pleasant  memories  of 
departed  summers. 

Toby's  Creek  flows  impetuous  through  the 
mountain  gorge  as  if  intent  upon  its  wel- 
come mis. ion  at  the  Rice,  Rymao,  Dorranco 
and  Hancock  mills.  There  is  no  time  to  play 
with  the  bending  sprays,  and  as  it  rushes 
through  the  nhade  alo^g  its  course  among 
the  pebbles,  the  murmuring  brook  becomes 
clear  as  glass  in  which  the  face  of  heaven  is 
mirrored. 
"So  the  pure  limpid  stream  when  foul  with 

stain 
Yvorks  itself  clean,  and  as  it  runs  refines." 

Then  the  tranquil  stream  ripples  in  the 
sunshine  and  shadow  in  its  peaceful  drowsy 
course  along  the  foot  of  tne  neighboring 
hill,  while  many  of  the  overshadowing  trees 
no  longer  remain  to  invoke  the  rest  of  former 
times,  nor  throw  down  their  inverted  shad- 
ows below  a  Dlue  unfathomable  depth  of  sky, 
which  conjures  back  those  ocean  chasms 
which  are  alwajs  filled  with  beauty  and 
mystery. 

Now  in  the  back  fields  we  miss  the  old  an- 
cestral trees,  and  there  is  hardly  anything 
left  to  point  out  the  places  through  "which 
the  old  paths  went  winding  along.  The 
natural  variety  of  landscape  in  beauty  and 
grandeur  was  most  impressive,  but  the  grand 
march  of  improvement  in  the  world's  pro- 
gress is  incomprehensible,  and  shows  in  its 
discoveries  and  improvements  the  highest 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  history  of  Kingston  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  before  steam  was  success- 
fully applied  to  railroad  or  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  the  Wyoming  Republican  was 
established  there  in  1832  by  Sharp  D.  Lewis, 
Esq.  In  1837  the  paper  was  removed  to 
VYiikes-Barre  and  puolished  many  years  as 
the  Republican  Farmer.  It  was  ably  con- 
ducted and  aided  by  the  literary  and  politi- 
cal contributions  of  the  Hon  Andrew  Beau- 
mont, Hon.  David  Scott,  Dr.  T.  VY.  Miner 
and  others.  Two  of  its  editors  represented 
the  Unite  i  States  Government,  and  died  in 
foreign  lands.  Benjamin  A  Bidiaek  lies 
buried  in  South  America,  and  Samuel  P. 
Ceilings  in  Africa. 

In  that  day  tne  exquisite  humor  of  the  edi- 
torial exoonents  of  political  parties  was  the 
finest  product  of  sense  and  reason.  Asperity 
was  conventionally  permitted  to  political 
combatants,  and  the  feathered  shaft  went 
swift  and  unerring  to  the  mark,  and  in  re- 
viewing the  memory  of  their  bluster,  we  seem 
to  feel  the  same  admiration  for  tne  wit  and 
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wisdom  displayed  on  either  side,  irrespec- 
tive of  poraonal  or  party  motives,  fir  in  a 
retrospective  view  of  satiric  tl  newspaper 
liter iture,  which  throws  a  vivid  light  on  po- 
litical and  social  history,  it  matters  little 
which  side  led  in  any  given  specimen  of 
Irony  or  invective,  because  graceful  scholar- 
ship was  always  a  high  social  and  literary 
distinction. 

The  public  appreciated  the  versatile  abil- 
ity, and  recognized  the  resolute  political 
courage  exhibited  by  the  Opposing  taction.-, 
yet:  only  familiar  friends  were  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ripe  scholar-hip  and  the  playful- 
ness  and  brilhaucy  that  embellished  the  edi- 
torial satire  and  wit. 

An  impressive  instance  of  local  editorial 
readiness  and  facility  in  extemporaneous 
composition  of  former  time  is  recalled. 

At  the  political  m.w  meetings  of  tba*-  day 
singing  political  songs  was  a  prominent  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  entertainment;  ori- 
ginal songs  were  prepared  for  special  occa- 
sion^ bu  at  a  mass  meeting  held  at  White 
Haven  during  the  liitner  campaign  for 
governor  in  1S37,  this  had  been  omitted,  the 
meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  an 
original  song  b>-inc  requested,  Amos  Sistv, 
the" editor  oi  the  Wilke-Barre  Advocate,  ac- 
cepted the  task  and  wrote  an  unequaled  ori- 
ginal political  song. 

It  moy  jiiftly  be  said  that  journalism  of 
that  period  was  distinguished  for  originality, 
literary  ability  and  political  sagacity  in 
Wyoming  Valley. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A     Ileuiintecence    of    tho    £Intons. 

Eighty-six  years  ago  two  merchants  from 
Sunbury  opened  a  store  on  River  street,  then 
callod  Bank  street,  in  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  Rosette  and  Doyle,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Market  street.  Their  dwelling 
house  was  on  the  corner  where  our  elegant 
Music  Hall  block  now  stands,  near  the  old 
bridge.  Their  advertisement  in  tho  Luzerne 
Federalist  with  headlines  displayed  "A  New 
Store,"  "  Jacob  &  Joseph  Sinton  "  offer  for 
Sale  Groceries,  China  and  Queenswaro,  Iron 
Mongery  and  Dry  Goods  "  which  as  they  do 
not  intend  to  sell  on  credit,  they  will  dispose 
of  on  reasonable  terms  for  CASH  or  Country 
Produce."  Jacob  was  a  man  of  family  ;  — 
Joseph,  younger,  a  bachelor,  full  as  possible 
of  story,  anecdote,  and  fun.  Honest  as  the 
day,  courteous  to  all,  and  attentive  to  busi- 
ness,  of  course  they  succeeded  Children 
could  bo  sent  to  their  store  with  safety  and  if 
thri  purchase  of  an  article  required  a  half 
cent  change,  in  the  absence  of  small  copper 
coin,  half  a  row  of  pins  did  duty  as  currency, 
which  then  was  chiefly  of  silver.    A  Spanish 


or  Mexican  dollar,  half  dollar,  quarter, 
eleven  penny-bit,  12%c,  and  flpenny-bit, 
6%c. 

It  is  many  years  ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  long 
since  they  all  passed  away,  Jacob  and  Mary  • 
"  Uncle  Joe  "  Miss  Phoebe  Sinton  daughter 
of  Jacob,  Sidney  Tracy,  who  married  another 
daughter;  Chares  A.  Lane  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Tracy,  Mrs.  Tompkins  and  an  un- 
married sister. 

"All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 

From  a  photograph  Mr.G.W.Leach  Jr.  made 

a  crayon  sketch  of  the  old  Sinton  Store,  with 

Sydnov  Tracy  in  the  door,   owned   by  C.  E. 

Butler  Esq. 

The  Wyoming  National  Bank  stands  upon 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Franklin  streets 
where  the  Simons  long  did  a  flourishing 
business — succeeded  by  John  Sturdevant  k 
Sans,  who  retained  the  «•  SINTON  "  sign 
un'il  the  building  was  demolished.  A  long 
low  frame  structure  with  J  hn  Lynde's 
watchmaker  shop  and  W.  H.  Butler's  Book 
Store  at  the  alley  where  Hojfs  offices 
now  stand.  The  Sinton  dwelling  a  fine  two 
story  double  house  was  on  Market  Street, 
the  site  of  Sturdevant's  china  store  and 
C.  E.  Butler's  book  store.  Tho  Sintons 
prob.bly  owned  the  whole  plot  bounded  by 
Frasklin  and  Market  streets  and  the  alley 
from  Franklin  street,  turning  north  at  the 
Faser  lot  to  Market  between  Faser's  and 
Voorhis  &  Murray's  furniture  store.  Mr. 
Frank  Wait  made  a  grand  step  in  the  march 
of  improvements  when  he  long  ago  secured 
that  corner  alley  lot  and  erected  the  fine 
three  story  brick  building,  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  John  Faser,  now  occupied  by 
the  store  of  Misses  Doran. 

Moyallen  street  is  named  fiom  the  old 
McCarragher  property  at  South  end  of  Park 
Avenue  once  owned  and  named  by  the  Sin- 
t  ns  from  their  memories  of  Ireland. 

James  Sinton,  long  cashier  of  the  Easton 
Bank,  was  of  this  family,  elder  son,  or 
brother  of  Jacob.  Mr.  Pearce  says  that 
Joseph  Sinton  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Susquehanna  Bank,  organized  in  1810,  but 
never  put  in  operation.  I  should  like  to 
have  that  verified.  It  miiht  have  been 
James.     Who  can  remember  ? 

This  short  sketch  is  written  to  correct  an 
error  of  compositor  and  proof  readers  of  a 
handsome  publication  from  tho  press  of  our 
olden  time  brother  printer,  and  publisher, 
Robert  Baur  &  Son,  gotten  up  byastrange 
company  which  "  knew  not  Joseph  "  and  in 
the  li=t  of  early  merchants  had  "Sulten  Bros" 
following  "Rosette  &  Doyle."  The  scribe 
had  carelessly  dotted  part  of  the  "  n  "  and 
not  a  soul,  or  eye  had  naught  the  true  name, 
not  one  remembered  "  Uncle  Joe  "  or  *•  Sid- 
ney. " 
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"  80  tbo  multitude  govs,  like  flowers,  or  tlio  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed." 

W.  P.  Miner. 
After  the  above  was  in   typa  Mr.    Miner 
sent  tliB  Record  this  not'co  : 

I  met  Mr.  MeClintock  who  remembered 
James  Sinton,  cashier  if  Fasten  Bank  and 
he  Kiys  he  was  a  f-on  or  Jacob  Sinton,  and 
what  is  strange  I  should  not  remember,  he 
Bays  that  Phoebe  Sintou,  daughter  of  Jacob, 
married  John  Grand'n,  of  New  Jersey. 
George  Bio  rum  ma-iiei  a  Miss  Grandin, 
daughter  of  John,  who  afterwards  married 
Phoebe.  Their  son  John  Grandin  Slocum 
is  living.  John  Grandin  married  the 
widow  of  A.sher  Miner,  and  at  her  decease 
came  again  to  "Wilkes -Bar re  for  comfort, 
and  got  part  of  the  Sinton  property. 


I>e«erlbed  by  "Johu    of  Lancaster" 

The  Record  has  already  printed  a  portion 
of  a  letter  in  the  Lock  Haven  Express  des- 
cribing the  material  prosperity,  and  we  now 
append  his  historical  observations.  The 
writer  is  John  F.  Meginness  of  Williams- 
port,  the  gifted  historian  of  the  West 
Branch  region. 

IN   THE    BEAUTIFUL   WYOMING. 

The  Valley  of  Wyoming  has  been  n^ted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  thrilling 
historical  associations.  Foots  have  painted 
its  charms  in  glowing  colors,  while  his- 
torians have  vied  with  e*ch  other  in  des- 
cribing the  trials  and  sufferings  of  its  early 
settlers.  And  if  its  early  history  was  written 
in  blood,  the  calm  of  peace  which  now  pre- 
vades  the  lovely  vale  has  effaced  all 
recollections  of  the  terrible  times  of  1778 
and  they  can  only  be  vividly  recalled  by 
turning  back  to  the  pages  of  history.  It 
Colonels  Wilkes  and  Fane,  whose  names 
are  perpetuated  in  the  beaut tful  city 
wo  now  behold,  could  come  foith  and 
view  it  to-day  they  would  not  only  be  cur- 
prised  but  amazed.  Its  lovely  homes  are  i  he 
admiration  of  all  strangers.  Take  a  drive 
through  South  Franklin  St.,  for  instance,  or 
mi  the  river.  What  could  be  more  beautiful? 
If  this  is  not  sufficient,  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  magnificent  Hoilenbiek  Building,  s-even 
stories,  and  view  the  enchanting  scene  which 
is  spread  before  you.  Beneath  you  lies  the 
city,  in  th-  foreground  rolls  the  river,  while 
far  to  the  right  can  almost  be  de-cried  the 
monument  reared  to  honor  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  massacre  of  July  o,  1778;  in  trout 
is  Kingston,  with  the  rich  alluvial  flats 
which  surround  it,  while  busy  Plymouth  is 
seen  to  the  left  with  Nanticoke  in  the  dis- 
tance. Beyond  the  Kingston  mountain, 
likeagirdle  of  blue,  fchutB  in  the  horizon, 
while  another  stately  range  obscures  the 
rear.    Within  the  scope  of  your  vision  lies  a 


toeming  population,  tho  hum  of  whoso  in- 
dustrial marts  roaches  your  ear,  and  you 
turn  away  delighted  at  having  gazed  upon 
such  a  lovely  picture. 

Wilkes-Bar  re  is  liberally  supplied  with 
gor.'d  newspe pars,  which  is  one  of  tho  best 
evidences  ar  d  the  taste  of  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Beooud,  published  by  Dr.  F. 
C.  Johnson  and  J.  C.  Powell,  is  the  lead- 
ing morning  daily.  It  was  founded  in 
1832,  and  becum«  a  daily  in  1873.  Mr. 
Miner  was  one  of  the  earliest  publishers. 
Of  late  years  it  has  improved  greatly  aud 
is  now  recognized  as  a  first  class  paper  in 
every  respect.  It  covers  the  local"  field 
well  and  has  an  excellent  general  newa 
service.  Its  young  publishers  are  active, 
energetic  and  progressive,  and  fully  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  a  live  newspaper  in  an  enter- 
prising city.  Dr.  Johnson  devotes  much 
attention  to  local  history  and  publishes  a 
valuable  little  magazine  in  connection  with 
his  newspaper  for  tho  preservation  of  his- 
torical matters  relating  to  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. It  is  already  in  lis  third  volume  and  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  public  and  private 
library.  That  the  people  of  Wilkes-Bano 
possess  a  literary  taste  is  shown  in  the  splen- 
did O^terhout  Free  Library  with  its  thou- 
sands of  volumes  and  splendid  quarters.  The 
Historical  Society  is  another  old  aud  valua- 
ble institution,  which  contains,  in  addition 
to  its  reports  and  books, a  large  and  fine  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  tho  bulk  of  which  have 
been  gathered  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

One  of  the  hardest  literary  workers  in  this 
city  is  Bev.  Horace  E.  Hayden.  He  has 
been  a  resident  of  Wilkes- Bar  re  for  eleven 
years,  and  notwithstanding  his  clerical  la- 
bors are  onerous,  ho  has  found  time  to  write 
several  valuable  books  and  pamphlets  on 
historical  subjects.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a 
genealogical  work  of  great  magnitude, u\ 
which  the  origin  and  history  of  several  old 
Virginia  families  will  be  given,  and  many 
errors  regarding  them,  which  have  crept  iuto 
history,  will  be  corrected.  He  has  shown 
wonderful  research  ns  well  as  patience  in 
the  collection  of  materials,  and  although 
the  work  is  heavy,  exacting  and  per- 
plexing, he  seems  to  thrive  under  it. 
It  will  mako  a  volume  or  800  or  more 
pages,  will  be  invaluable  to  public  and 
private  libraries,  and  a  monument  to  the 
literary  ability,  industry  and  tenacity  of 
purp  so  of  its  accomplished  author.  Mr. 
Hayden  ha3  also  accumulated  a  library 
which  is  particularly  rich  iu  American  and 
general  history,  and  iu  rare  and  curious 
books  ani  pamphlets.  It  now  comprises 
about  7,000  volumes  and  is  steadily  growing. 
He  also  possesses  many  rare  and  Interesting 
old  manuscripts  relating  to  Colonial  times, 
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Rtid  relics  and  antiquities  In  large  numbers. 
He  is  one  of  the  moat  genial  and  companion- 
able of  men,  as  weli  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious, pious  and  learned,  and  nothing 
aHords  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  pxhibit 
and  explain  his  treasures  of  art  and  literature 
to  his  friends. 


Valuable  Plece'of  A  hot-}&3imt   Poltery. 

Although  this  locality  has  been  fruitful  in 
finds  of  fragments  of  Indian  pottery,  jet  the 
finding  of  entire  utensils  is  very  rare.  The 
Wyoming  Historical  Society  has  several 
specimens,  whole  or  nearly  so,  and  they  are 
considered  among  the  finest  in  the  country. 
Another  specimen  has  just  found  its  way 
into  the  collection,  the  gift  of  Col.  G.  Murray 
Reynolds.  It  was  found  only  a  few  days  ago 
underneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  a  gorge  along 
Kitchen's  Creek,  near  North  Mountain. 
With  the  exception  of  two  small  nicks  in  the 
rim,  it  is  entire.  It  is  nine  inches  high,  but 
its  bottom  resembles  in  shape  the  smaii  end 
of  an  egg  and  consequently  the  utensil  does 
not  stand  unless  supported.  Its  largest 
circumference  is  24  inches  and  above 
this  it  contracts  to  form  a  neck  seventeen 
inches  around.  Then  it  enlarges  to  forma 
rim.  The  rim  has  the  usual  fish  bone  orna- 
mentation of  criss  cross  pattern,  but  the 
body  has  no  marks.  Why  the  aborigines 
made  it  without  a  base  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, since  it  is  so  shaped  that  it  could 
have  no  resting  place  and  must  have  been 
peculiarly  liable  to  accident.  It  will  be  en- 
cased in  copper  wire  and  suspended  in  a  safe 
place.  A  similar  pot  was  found  some  months 
ago  near  White  Haven,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Record  at  the  time,  but  the  fender  declines 
to  present  it  to  the  society  and  wants  $150 
for  it. 

Their  Railroad  Stock  was  Below  Tar. 

Edward  J.  Maekinson  of  Maltby,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Wyoming  Valley  ior  42 
years,  recently  said  that  32  years  ago  there 
wore  only  two  collieries  on  the  West  Side  of 
the  river,  one  at  Plymouth  and  the  Maltby 
colliery.  He  was  then  outside  boss  and  had 
charge  of  the  selllug  of  the  coal  for  house- 
hold purposes.  The  Lackawanna  &  Bioorns- 
burg  R.  R.  had  only  been  opened  a  short 
time  and  those  who  had  taken'stock  in  it  re- 
gretted their  venture,  as  it  had  depreciated 
until  it  was  the  next  thing  to  worth- 
less. He  was  one  day  at  the 
mine  when  a  former,  the  late  San  ford 
Moore  of  Franklin  Township,  drove 
up  to  the  colliery  and  asked  the  price  of 
coal.  Mr.  Maekinson  told  him  it  was  ten 
shillings  ($1.25).  "Well,"  replica  the  farmer, 
"money  is  very  tight  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  have*  enough  monev  to  purchase  a  load, 
but  I  have  five  shares  I  bought  some  months 
ago  in  a  new  railroad.  I  tried  to  sell  them 
to-day  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  failed.    X  also 


tried  to  sell  them  at  William  Reynold's  store 
at  Kingston,  and  he  told  me  that  they  wnro 
not  worth  a  cent."  Mr.  Maekinson  replied 
that  if  they  were  not  worth  a  cent,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  give  a  load  oi  coal  for 
them.  When  he  found  he  could  not  barter 
his  railroad  shares  for  a  load  of  coal,  he  re- 
luctantly pulled  out  his  ten  shillings  and 
went  away  with  his  coal,  having  failed  to 
rid  himself  of  his  railroad  stocks.  They 
were  subsequently  sold  for  a  trilling  sum  to 
Major  McNeil  of  Forty  Fort  and  now  com- 
mand a  premium. 

A  Reminiscence  of  tho  Court  rights. 

#rs.  W.  B.  Mitchell  recently  sent  a  Reo 
ord  to  her  relative,  Dr.  J.  R.  Gore,  now 
living  in  Chicago,  eighty-two  years  of  ago. 
In  the  course  of  a  letter  of  acknowledge- 
ment he  has  the  following  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  this  locality,  he  being  a  native  of 
old  Wyoming  Valley. 

Chicago,  Feb.  23  — I  received  a  copy  of 
the  Wiekes-Barre  Recced  of  the  9tb  inst., 
containing  an  allusion  to  "an  aged  Wilkes- 
Barre  lady,"  re'ierring  to  Mrs.  Hannah 
Courtright  Abbott.  There  were  pencil  marks 
which  teemed  to  say,  What  do  you  know 
about  the  Courtright  family  of  the  Fiains  in 
and  about  1821? 

Weil,  they  wore  our  nest  neighbors.  Their 
farm,  and  ours  were  divided  only  by  a  line 
fence  and  bramble  bushes  entwined  among 
the  rails.  There  she  on  the  one  side  an  1  I 
on  the  other  gathered  raspberries  and  black- 
berries in  tne  proper  season. 

Cornelius  Courtright,  the  father  of 
Hannah,  was  at  the  time  mentioned  above, 
I  think,  about  50  years  old.  He  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  as  1  recollect  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature.  He  was  respect- 
ed highly  and  in  influence  was  above  other 
men  of  the  Plains  His  opinion  in  legal 
and  other  controversies  were  decisive 
among  his  neighbors. 

Hannah  may  not  remember  me.  She  had 
a  brother  Milton,  a  year  or  two  m  advance 
of  me.  We  attended  school  and  played  to- 
gether. Oar  teacher  was  Amos  Ccley.  Per- 
haps Hannah  still  rememeers  him,  as  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  says  she  has  a  good 
memory  yet.  Milton  was  a  better  boy  than 
I  was.  The  teacher  never  puntshed  him  as 
he  did  us  bad  boys.  I  have  never  heard  the 
destiny  of  the  teacher.  The  Abbott  family 
were  two  or  three  farms  removed  toward 
Wilket-Barre.  There  were  o'h^r  Court  rig  ht3 
on  the  Plalus.  There  was  my  uncle,  Henry 
Courtright.  Also  another  Cornelius  Court- 
right,  called  Young  Ca^e  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Esqr.  8o  far  as  1  know  they  were 
not  related. 

If  Mrs.  Abbott  recollects  my  mothet  who 
died  in  1813  I  think  she  is  the  only  person 
living  who  can  remember  her. 
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ItKUISK?!     J.     CLICK     PE4D. 

A  II!  nn  Closely  Related  with  the  City's 
Growth  nml  IntiiiHirlffN  I'nuaes  Away- 
Hketch  of  h\s  Oaicor 

Reuben  Jay  Flick  died  of  blood  poisoningi 
resulting  from  kidney  complaint,  at  his 
residence  on  South  River  St.  Thursday  morn- 
ing 8t  12:15  o'clock.  He  had  been  slightly 
ill  for  about  two  mouths,  but  h*d  not  been 
confined  to  b3d  until  within  a  week,  and 
not  until  then  was  his  condition  considered 
alarming. 

Mr.  Flick  was  born  at  Flickeville,  North- 
ampton County,  Penna.,  July  10,  1S16.  His 
father,  John  Flick,  was  a  citizen  of  that 
county,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  in  1810-41.  At  an  early  age  Mr. 
Flick  left  home  and  remained  in  Easton  for 
several  years.  1S<38  found  him  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  without  money  and  without  friends, 
and  in  our  city  he  has  resided  without  in- 
terruption ever  since.  His  Aral  experience 
and  training  was  in  the  noted  store  of 
George  M.  Hollenbaek,  on  the  South  corner 
of  West  River  and  Market  Sts.  For  tome 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  general  mer- 
can  tile  trade  and  his  first  store  was  in  the 
building  on  West  Market  St.,  now  occupied 
by  George  W.  Leach,  the  painter  and  paper- 
hanger. 

His  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  enabled 
him  to  save  in  a  non-money  spending  age, 
and  in  about  1850  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  powder.  In  1S70  he  se- 
cured a  charter  for  a  State  bank,  and  the 
present  popular  find  prosperous  People's 
Rank  was  managed  oy  him  as  president  till 
1881,  when  he  resigned  to  more  minutely 
manage  his  constantly  increasing  private 
aflairs,  and  give  more  time  to  the  official  po- 
sitions of  a  large  number  of  local  manufac- 
turing and  charitable  institutions  with  wbich 
he  was  connected. 

He  has  always  led  an  active  life  and  L.iS 
contributed  as  much  as  any  one  man  to  the 
material  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  city. 
From  their  inception  he  has  been  a 
faithful  director  ;in  the  Vulcah  Iron 
Worke,  the  lace  company,  the  elec- 
tric light  company,  the  Kingston  Street 
Oar  Co,,  the  Wye  imng  Valley  Ice  Co,  the 
Newall  Clothing  Co/  and  the  Iron  Bridge 
Co.,  besides  being  a  etockbolder  and  sup- 
porter in  numerous  other  local  industries. 
And  their  present  prosperity  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  his  personal  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. 


nis  investments  were  all  mado  at  home- 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  the  city  of  his  choice.  His 
judgment  In  matters  of  business  was  highly 
regarded  and  much  sought  after.  The  lead- 
ing charitable  institutions  of  the  city  always 
found  in  him  a  sustaining  friend.  His  pri- 
vate pension  list  was  a  large  one.  He  con- 
tributed of  his  means  to  every  descrying 
charity  that  was  brought  to  his  no- 
tice. When  a  young  man  he  used  to 
say  that  he  had  taken  stock  in 
every  new  church  erected  In  the  valley,  and 
regardod  them  as  his  best  investments.  In 
charities  also  his  administrative  ability  was 
called  into  action.  Ho  was  a  trustee  in  the 
city  hoppital,  of  the  Home  for  Friendless 
Children,  of  the  female  seminary  and  of  the 
Harry  Hillman  Academy.  He  was  also 
trustee  of  Lincoln  University,  a  negro 
college  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  and  in  which  he  en- 
dowed a  piofessorship.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  president  of  the  9th 
Regiment  Band  Association.  Few  men  were 
connected  with  more  charitable  or  business 
interests  than  he,  and  none  were  more 
faithful  or  more  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  arising  out  of  these  public  or 
private  trusts,  and  none  will  be  more  missed 
or  leave  a  place  harder  to  fill. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Fiick  was  plain,  unas- 
suming in  demeanor,  easy  to  approach,  and 
sympathetic.  He  was  decidedly  positive  in 
all  his  yievvs,  and  having  once  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  was  his  duty,  he  could  not 
be  dissuaded.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  wno  knew  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
which  he  was  a  deacon,  and  for  many  years 
was  superintendent  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
Sunday  school  for  colored  people. 

Mr.  Flick  came  of  a  family  noted  for  their 
longevity,  aid  it  was  always  a  matter  of 
pride  with  him.  Though  himself  in  his  75th 
year,  his  general  health  had  been  so  good, 
and  he  had  been  so  acrive  till  last  Oc- 
tober, that  few  believed  him  to  be  over 
60.  He  is  survived  by  three  sisters,  two 
of  whom  are  considerably  older  than 
himself  and  in  good  health.  His  father  was 
80,  his  motner  S3,  and  his  grandfather  00, 
when  they  quit  life.  The  latter  had  eleven 
children,  ot  whom  ali  but  one  lived  to  be 
over  SO. 

Mr.  Flick  was  married  late  in  life,  185S,  to 
Margaret  Jane  Arnold.  Besides  his  widow 
tie  leaves,  surviving  him,  live  children: 
Llddon,  an  attorney/ Warren  J.,  a  civil  en- 
gineer; Helen;  Harry,  a  fruit  grower  in 
Southern  California;  and  Reuben  Jay.,  Jr., 
a  student  in  Princeton  College.  All  are  un- 
man led.  Mr.  Flick's  estate  is  valued  at 
$500,000.  His  family,  with  the  exception  of 
his  sou  Harry,  now  on  his  way  from  Cali- 
fornia, were  with  him  when  he  died. 
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DB4TH  OF  MBS.  DR.  URQUHART. 

She  Passes  Peacefully  and  Paiales«Iy  Away 

will  a  Usena©  that  Scarcely  (Jave  a 
Warn  a  g  of  it  Presence. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Urquhart,  wife  of  Dr. 
Urquhart,  diod  near  noon  Friday  at  the 
residence  on  South  Franklin  St.  of  heart 
disease.  She  arose  early  in  the  niorning  and 
ate  breakfast  feeling  as  well  as  usual  and 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  to  attend 
the  supper  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  evening,  the  church  of  which 
she  had  been  almost  a  life-long  member. 
She  then  complained  of  slight  pain  in  her 
left  shoulder  and  about  half  past  ten  o'clock 
lay  upon  a  sofa  to  rest  herself.  Several 
times  a  servant  went  into  the  room  to 
communicate  with  her,  but  no  answer 
was  given  to  the  call  and  she  each  time  left 
the  room,  awaiting  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Urquhart  should  awaken  from  her  apparent 
sleep.  When  at  11:45  the  servant  again 
approached  the  sofa  and  gently  shook  Mrs. 
Urquhart  the  lifeless  body  responded  with 
no  awakening  movement  and  it  was  then 
discovered  that  the  soul  had  winged  its 
fight.  When  the  fact  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  loving  husband— a  man  whose 
pen  has  worded  such  impressive  tributes 
lor  friends  and  acquaintances  fot  the  columns 
of  this  paper,  his  sorrow  psssed  all  bounds 
and  his  sympathetic  nature  was  thrown  into 
the  depths  of  grief.  For  3S  years  she  had 
been  his  companion  in  life 

Mrs.  Urquhart  was  €0  years  of  age.  She 
leaves  besides  her  husband  two  children, 
George  Urquhart,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Hattie. 
The  latter  left  a  few  days  ago  to  spend  the 
winter  in  California,  and  the  telegram  con- 
veying to  her  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  her  mother  will  intercept  her  in 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Urquhart  was  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Hodgdon,  a  former  member  of  the  Lu- 
zerne County  Bar,  who  was  prothonotary  of 
this  countv  from  1849  to  1851,  He  died  Jan. 
17,  1865. 

Mrs  Urquhart  Is  a  sister  of  Capt  Henry 
C.  Hodgdon  of  New  York,  also  <  f  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Asa  P.  Meylert  of  New  York.  Her 
grandfather,  Major  Samuel  Hogdon,  was 
quartermaster  general  and  commissary 
general  of  military  stores  in  the  conti- 
nental army,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
George  Washington.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  Henry  Harris  of  Lnjjg 
Island.  She  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Judge  Jes- 
sup  of  Montrose  and  a  cousin  of  the  Jessups 
of  Syria. 

Her  death  will  be  indeed  sorrowful  to  those 
who  knew  her  and  loved  her;  not  the  sorrow 
that  for  a  moment  tinges  our  feelings  as  the 
soul  of  one  we  slightly  know  sweeps  past  us 


into  the  spirit  land;  not  the  sorrow  that  casts 
a  momentary  blight.  Hor  friendship  was 
too  firm,  her  character  commanded  too  last- 
ing admiration.  The  sorrow  for  her 
death  is  that  which  dims  the  eye  with  tears 
and  makes  the  impress  of  a  void  in  family 
and  community  that  the  incidents  of  a  day 
cannot  fill.  

Funeral  of  UJr»    Urquhart. 

Tuesday  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dr.  Urquhart  took 
place  from  the  residence  on  South  Franklin 
St.  and  the  services  were  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  friends  aud 
relatives  Touching  remarks  were  mode  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  who  for  many  years  was 
the  pastor  of  deceased  and  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Ptev.  H.  H.  Welles.  The 
choir  of  the  First  ^resbyterian  Church  sang 
"Asleep  in  Jesus,"  "Jesus  Lover  of  My 
Soul"  and  "Lead,  Kindly  Light."  There 
were  a  number  c  f  pretty  floral  emblems.  The 
pall  bearers  were  Dr.  L.  H.  Taylor,  Dr.  G. 
W.  Guthrie,  George  E.  Bedford,  George  S. 
Bennett,  Col.  C.  M.  Conyngham  and  S.  H. 
Lynch. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.   Drletbach. 

[Eally  Record,  December  19.] 
The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Driesbach,  widow  of 
the  late  Adam  Driesbach,  took  plaee  on 
Wednesday  on  arrival  of  the  2:30  p.  m.  train 
of  the  N.  J.  C.  11.  11.  Mrs.  Driesbach  had 
lately  made  her  home  with  ;her  daughter, 
Laura,  at  Sommerville,  N.  J.  She  had  been 
somewhat  of  an  invalid  for  years,  but  her 
final  sickness  was  quite  brief.  Both  Mrs. 
Driesbach  aud  hor  husband  were  old  time 
citizens  of  the  valley;  she  being  of  the  well 
known  Gruv<»r  family  of  Newport  Township. 
Her  husband's  family  originally  came  from 
the  same  portion  of  the  county,  but  his 
father,  John  Driesbach,  for  many  years  had 
charge  of  the  old  stone  mill  at  the  mcuth  of 
Mil!  (Jreek.  Adam  Driesbach  was  well  known 
throughout:  the  country  as  an  energetic 
railroad  contractor. 

The  remains  were  accompanied  from  Som- 
merville by  a  few  members  of  the  family  liv- 
ing there,  and  were  met  at  the  station  here 
by  the  grandchildren  residing  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Messrs.  0.  M.  Brandow,  G  B.  Kulp,  S. 
J.  Whiteman  and  Wesley  Johnson,  Dearest 
neighbors  when  the  famiy  resided  on  I  ■•  »n 
St.,  In  this  city,  acted  a-*  pall-bearers.  K  v. 
W.  W.  Loom  is  HC-compmied  thf>  remains  ami 
officiated  at  the  grave  in  thn  midst  of  a  ''riv- 
ing snow  ftorm  by  reading  th«  burial  service 
of  the  M  E.  Church,  of  which  tho  deceased 
in  her  lifetime  had  been  a  devoted  and  con- 
sistent member.  Interment  in  the  family  lot 
in  Holleaback  Cemetery. 
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Kins.  I^tiln  M.  Maxwell  l>end. 

A  telegram  to  tho  RSOO*i«>  from  W.  W. 
Lathrope  brings  tho  sad  news  that  Mrs.Lydia 
M.  Maxwell  diod  at  her  home  in  Green  Ridge 
aged  77  years.  Mrs.  Maxwell  lived  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  for  many  years,  but  removed  to  Green 
Kidge  a  fow  years  ago  in  order  to  be  near  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  W.  \V.  Lath  rope.  She  was  a 
devout  Episcopalian,  and  was  one  of  those 
sterling  women  whose  religious  activity  so 
tells  for  good  in  any  community.  She  was 
gentle  in  disposition,  and  her  heart  over- 
flowed with  kindness  for  the  distressed  and 
sorrowing—kindness  which  manifested  itself 
in  a  practical  way. 

Her  husband,  Volney  Lee  Maxwell,  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Luzerne  Bar 
from  his  admission  in  1831  until  his  death  in 
1873  He  was  also  warden  and  treasurer  of 
St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  Besides  be- 
ing prominent  in  church  work  at  home  and 
in  the  diocesan  organization,  ho  was  fond  of 
scientific  research  and  his  paper  read  before 
tqe  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  So- 
ciety on  "Coal"  is  one  of  the  standard  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  that  subject. 
Their  marriage  occurred  in  18*0,  his  wife, 
now  deceased,  beiDg  a  daughter  of  George 
Haines,  a  civil  engineer  in  this  city,  whose 
finely  executed  maps  are  a  feature  oi  the 
county  records  of  that  time.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Chapman, 
who  located  in  Susquehanna  Counry  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  sea- 
captain  sailirig  between  tho  West  Indies  and 
his  native  State,  Connecticut.  Capt.  Chap- 
man was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Mrs. 
George  W.  Woodward  and  of  C.  I.  A.  Chap- 
man. 

Or  Mrs.  Maxwell's  two  children  only  one, 
Mary,  wile  of  W.  W.  Lathrope,  survives. 
The  other  daughter,  Lillie .  is  well  remem- 
bered, whose  death  occurred  in  1877. 

The  late  Mrs.  Maxwell  will  be  buried 
in  Wilkes-Barre  on  Friday  morning,  ser- 
vices beiDg  set  for  11:30  a.  m.,  in  St. 
Stephen's  Church. 

Deceased  visited  Wilkes-Barre  re- 
cently at  the  house  of  her  friend  and  relative, 
Mre.  E.  Greenough  Scott,  remaining  there 
about  eleven  days,  including  Thanksgiving 
Day;  but  she  was  not  well  and  hastened  home 
on  that  account.  Since  then  she  has  suffered 
almost  continually  except  on  the  day  of  her 
dea^h,  when  she  seemed  unconscious.  She 
died  at  7  o'clock  January  13,  18J1,  with  her 
daughter  aud  other  friends  »t  her  side. 
During  her  Illness  she  expressed  her  desire 
to  be  at  rest,  frequently  murmuring  "Come, 
Lord  Jesus." 


Death  of  *lru.   VV.  W.  Lathrop*. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Lathrope  died  of  typhoid  pneu- 
monia at  her  home  in  Gre«n  Rid^e  Monday, 
Eeb.  9,  1891.  Her  illness  was  of  only  a  week's 
dura' ion. 

Mrs.  Lathrope  was  Mary  Overton  Maxwell, 
daughter  of  tOe  late  Voliioy  Lee  Maxwell  of 
the  Luzerne  Bar,  and  she  was  a  native  ot 
Wilke.— Barre.  Until  her  removal  to  Green 
Ridge,  a  few  years  ago,  t-me  was  a  member  of 
St,  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilkes- 
Barre  Mrs.  Lathrope  is  survived  ny  four 
little  children— Maxwell  D.,  Henry  K., 
George  H.  and  Eunice.  Her  death  brings  a 
pang  to  a  large  circle  of  Wilkes-Barre 
friends.  A  score  of  years  ago  her 
father's  home  w=  s  one  of  the  social  centers 
of  this  city,  her  parents  being  the  most  cor- 
dial of  entertainers  and  the  two  sisters,  now 
b  >th  dead,  the  most  a«reeable  of  hostesses. 
Mis.  Lathrope's  life  was  rounded  out  with 
the  full  measure  of  womanly  virtues,  and 
the  community  will  sustain  a  heavy  loss. 
Words  cannot  express  the  poignant  grhf 
that  has  fallen  upon  a  happv  household,  and 
husband  and  children  will  mourn  for  a  touch 
of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice 
that  is  still.  A  lovely  Christian  life  has 
gone  out  before  it  had  yet  reached  the 
meridian  of  its  happy  usefulness— the  last 
one  of  a  noble  family. 

Tho  fULeral  took  place  on  Thursday  at 
10:30  a.  m.  at  the  family  residence,  interment 
in  Green  Ridge. 

■d  u  Aged  Olrrgjman  I>3ad. 

Rev.  Joseph  B.  Gross  died  Jan.  4 
morning  after  a  lingering  illness  at  the 
home  of  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Anne  Meyer, 
whose  uncle  he  was.  Mr  Gross  *asa  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  the 
eminent  Philadelphia  surgeon,  and  the  two, 
in  their  boyhood  days,  were  pupils  at  the 
old  academy  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr.  Gross 
was  born  near  Easton  and  was  88  years  old 
in  December  last.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  'Church. 
During  his  later  life  he  departed  some- 
what from  what  are  usually  considered 
orthodox  doctrines  and  wrote  several 
volume*  on  various  religious  subjects. 
Amor g  them  were  "Doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  "The  Heathen  Religion," 
"Thoughts  for  the  Fireside  and  Scnool," 
"The  Parson  on  Dancing".  He  was  peculiar 
in  his  views,  but  by  no  means  heterodox. 

Mrs.  Jennie  G.  Seitzinger  is  a  grand-niece 
and  druggist  J.  Gross  Myer  is  a  grand- 
nephew. 

Eighteen  years  ago  he  lost  his  wife,  since 
which  time  ha  has  lived  with  the  family  of 
his  niece,  who  di^d  last  year.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  reading  and  of  an  inventive 
i urn  of  mind.  His  tali,  somewhat  bent 
figure  v. iii  be  mls-e  1  from  our  stree  s. 
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\_hYom  the  Sunday  Lcade? 


m  old  mm  bridge. 

I NTERESTI NG     I  NCI  DENTS    CON- 
NECTED   WITH   IT. 


BUILT  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


The  Ancient  Structure  Twice  Destroyed 
Once -by  the  Undermining  of  a 
Pier,and  Again  By  a  Vio- 
lent Gale. 


Of  the  few  remaining  landmarks  of 
old  Wilkes-Barre,  none,  perhaps,  furnishes 
data  for  a  more  interesting  sketch  than 
does  the  bridge  spanning  the  Susquehanna 
river  at  the  foot  of  West  Market  street.  Its 
history  begins  almost  with  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  it  is  a  history  of  long 
discouragement,  earnest  struggle  and  final 
triumph.  Even  in  this  day  of  almost  bound- 
less wealth  and  unlimited  extravagance,of 
gigantic  enterprise  aud  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, there  are  few  accomplishments 
vhich  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  it. 
At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  enter- 
prise  our  now  populous  aud  prosperous 
city  was  but  a  small  boroush  of  meagre 
population  and  limited  resource.  There 
was  no  market  for  the  products  of  the 
farming  region  of  the  west  side  nearer 
than  Easton,  and  as  everything  had  to  be 
ferried  across  the  river  and  transported  by 
wagon  the  actual  labor  of  getting  to  mar- 
ket was  really  as  arduous  as  was  the  work 
of  production  With  few  exceptions  the 
residents  of  the  valley  were  people  of  mod- 
erate means,  money  was  comparatively 
scarce,  and  to  project  and  carry  to  success- 
ful consummation  an  enterprise  of  the 
proportions  that  th!s  was,  was  no  small 
achievement.  Progress  of  the  work  was 
slow;  the  obstacles  that  arose  in  its  way 
from  time  to  time  were  aggravating  and 
difficult  to  overcome  aud  the  very  fates 
seemed  averse  to  its  completion.  The 
elements  combined  against  it   and    twice, 


even  thrice,  nearly  undid  the  woik  that 
the  persistency  and  sacrifice  of  the  sturdy 
yeomanry  had  done,  and  wreck  and  disas- 
ter beyond  retrieve  seemed  inevitable. 
Finally,  however,  there  was  success,  and 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
old  structure  has  stood  as  a  monument  to 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  people 
who  erected  it  and  has  been  an  accommoda- 
tion of  inestimable  value  to  the  generations 
that  have  come  and  gone  during  those 
many  years.  There  are  those,  of  course, 
who  are  ready  to  criticise  and  condemn 
the  management  of  the  old  bridge  during 
recent  years,  but  in  the  light  of  the  events 
connected  with  it  in  the  distant  past,  the 
struggles  and  reverses  incident  to  its  con- 
struction, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
those  to  whom  it  has  come  almost  as  an 
heirloom  should  guard  it  with  jealous  care 
and  hold  it  as  a  highly  prized  possession 
bequeathed  by  an  honored  and  beloved  an- 
cestry. 

THE    COMPANY. 

The  company  was  chartered  by  Governor 
Simon  Snyder  on  the  19th  day  of  March  "in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1816  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  fortieth,"  under  an  act  en- 
titled ''An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  to 
incorporate  a  company  for  erecting  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Susquehanna  at  the 
borough  of  Wilkes-Barre  in  the  county  of 
Luzerne,"  passed  the  9th  day  of  April, 
1807,  and  a  supplement  thereto  passed  the 
20th  day  of  March,  1811.  These  acts  pro- 
vided that  "when  twenty- five  persons 
shall  have  subscribed  one  hundred  shares 
of  the  stock  of  the  said  company  the  com. 
missioners  named  in  said  acts  to  receive 
subscriptions  shall  certify  under  their 
hands  and  seals  the  names  of  the  subscri- 
bers and  the  number  of  shares  subscribed 
by  each,  to  the  Governor,  and  thereupon 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  theGcvernor, 
by  letters  patent  under  his  hand 
and  the  seal  of  the  state,  to 
create  and  erect  the  subscribers,  and  if  the 
said  subscriptions  be  not  full  at  the  time, 
then  those  also  who  shall  afterward  sub- 
scribe,to  the  number  of  six  hundred  shares, 
into  one  body  politic  and  corporate, in  deed 
and  in  law,  by  the  name,    style    and    title 
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of  'The  President,  Managers  and  Com- 
pany for  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Susquehanna  at  the  borough  of  Wilkes- 
Bar  re.'  " 

Pursuant  to  these  acts  Lord  Butler, 
Henry  Buckingham,  John  B.  Wallace  and 
John  H .  Brinton,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
missioners named  to  receive  subscriptions, 
certified  to  the  Governor  that  the  following 
named  persons  had  t-ubscribed  the  number 
of  shares  set  opposite  their  names:  Lord 
Butler  4,  Matthias  Hollenback  10,  Ben- 
jamin Dorrance  4,  Jacob  Cist  5,  Isaac 
Bowman  2.  George  Chahoon  10,  David 
Peckins  1,  David  Scott  6,  Samuel  Thomas 
10,  Elijah  Shoemaker  7,  George  Lane  5, 
Henry  Buckingham  5,  James  Barnes  10, 
Joseph  Sinton  10,  Nathan  Palmer  1,  Jesse 
Fell  2,  Stephen  Tuttle  2,  Calvin  Wad- 
hams  3,  Jonathan  Hancock  5.  Elias  Hoyt2, 
Daniel  Hoyt  4,  Naphtali  Hurlbert  2, 
Darius  Landon  1,  M.  Thompson  4.  Joseph 
Tuttle  5,  George  M.  Hollenback  10,  Wm. 
Barnes  5,  Eiiphalet  A.  Bulkeley  1,  David 
Smith  2,Issac  Shoemaker  2,  Adam  Shafer  1, 
David  Brace  2.  Henry  Court- 
right  4,  Barnec  TJlp  1,  Coliings 
&  Bettle  3,  Elijah  Loveland  2, 
Albert  Skeir  1,  Benjamiu  Drake  5,  Joseph 
Slocum  5,  Chas.  Catiin  4,Joshua  Pettebone 
5,  Christian  G.  Ochmig  2,  John  Peckins  1, 
Franklin  Jenkins  1,  James  Hughes  2,  John 
W.  Ward  2,  Alexander  Jameisbn  4,Henry 
Kern  2— a  total  of  18G. 

The  company  organized  on  May  15,  1816, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Court  House,  by 
electing  Matthias  Hollenback,  president; 
Jacob  Cist,  treasurer;  Joseph  Sinton, 
Stephen  Tuttle,  George  Chahoon.  James 
Barnes,  Elias  Hoyt  and  Henrv  Bucking- 
ham, managers.  On  May  18,  Benjamin 
Perry  was  chosen  secretary. 

On  June  11  of  the  same  year  20  per  cent. 
of  the  stock  was  called  in,  to  be  paid  on  or 
before  July  1,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
managers  should  forthwith  advertise  for 
proposals  for  erecting  the  bridge.  On  July 
15  another  call  was  made  for  the  payment 
in  full  of  all  stock  held  in  less  than  three 
shares  and  20  per  cent,  of  than  held  in 
three  or  more  shares,  payable  September  1. 

TFIE     CONTRACT. 

On  August  27  the  proposal  of  Lewis 
Wernwag  to  build  a  bridge  of  four  archesoi! 
185  feet  each  (without  roofing  or  siding 
and  the  company  to  fill  up  tne  wing  walls) 
for  £40,000  was"  accented  and  a  prelimi- 
nary agreement  entered  into.  On  Septem- 
ber 14,  Mr.  Wernwag  having  offered  to  de- 
duct the  sum  of  SI, 000  from  the  price  of 
the  bridge  on  condition  that  the  length  be 
reduced  forty  feet  and  the  ribs  be    altered, 


the  offer  was  accepted  and  a  formal  con- 
tract made  with  Lewis  Wernwag,  Joseph 
Powell  of  Chester  county,  and  George  C. 
Troutman  of  Philadelphia  countv,  the 
bridge  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1817. 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  presi- 
dent and  managers  on  Monday,  May  5, 
1817,  the  treasurer  reported  that  He 
had  received  on  account  of  stock  $7  284  and 
had  paid  on  contract  $7,200.  The  work 
had  been  commenced, a  number  of  hands eu- 
gaged  by  the  contractors  and  arrangements 
made  by  them  to  prosecute  with  vigor  the 
erection  of  the  bridge.  The  time  for  the 
comphtion  of  the  contract  had  passed  and 
the  work  was  barely  commenced.  Prompt 
payment  of  subscriptions  was  urged.  Up 
to  this  time  the  original  186  shares  had 
been  increased  to  GOO,  and  at  this  meeting 
200  additional  shares  were  created.  Joseph 
Sinton  was  elected  President,  and  George 
M.  Hollenback  and  Daniel  Coliings  were 
elected  to  the  board  of  managers  in  place  of 
Joseph  Sinton  and  George  Chaoooo. 

APPEAL  FOR  STATE  AID. 

On  November  29,1817.  by  direction  of 
the  board  of  managers,  Jacob  Cist.the  trea- 
surer, was  requested  to  prepare  a  petitiou 
to  the  Legislature  for  state  aid.  In  this 
petition  it  was  set  forth  that  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  acts  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  and  the  creation  for  that 
purpose  of  600  shares  of  slock  at  550  per 
share.it  was  supposed  that  the  sum  of  830, • 
000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of 
the  bridge  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  cover- 
ing it.  "Owing,  however,  to  the  difficul- 
ties attending  undertakings  of  this  nature 
and  to  various  other  causes,  the  stock  was 
not  taken  up  until  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  when  the  prices  of  labor  and  pro- 
visions had  considerably  advanced  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  company  was  organ- 
ized a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Lewis  Wernwag,  a  civil  engineer  of  great 
reputation,"  etc  ;,Ia  their  contract  with 
this  gentleman  the  company,  relying  on  the 
liberality  and  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Legislature  uniformly  manifested  towards 
every  species  of  internal  improvement. and 
more  particularly  evinced  in  the  assistance 
afforded  to  the  other  bridges  over  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  other  lark'e  rivers  of  the 
state,  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  539  000— a 
sum  which  lias  been  generally  considered 
as  very  moderate  for  a  bridge  consisting  of 
four  arches  and  of  the  extent  or*  700  feet 
between  the  abutments,  with  double  carri- 
age and  double  footways,  to  be  Duilt  t-o  in 
the  very  substantial  manner,  elegant  style 
and  on  the  sound  principles  of  that  excel- 
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lent  architect.  The  embankments,  toll 
house  aud  covering  of  the  bridge  will  pro- 
bably amount  to  §0,000  more. 

"The  work  was  commenced  in  May  last; 
the  greater  part  of  the  stone  work  is  done, 
and  that  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 
*  *  *  Great  progress  has  been  made  at 
the  same  time  in  the  wood  work,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  arches  being  done  and  ready 
to  be  raised.  The  whole  eum  originally 
authorized  to  be  raised  has  been  paid  to 
the  contractor  aud  the  funds  of  the  com- 
pany are  now  exhausted.  They  are,  it  i* 
true,  authorized  to  and  did  create  addi- 
tional stock,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty of  the  times,  the  additional  stock 
cannot  at  the  present  moment  bo  disposed 
of.  Under  these  circumstances  they  pray 
that  .  law  may  be  passed  enabling  the 
Governor  to  subscribe  for  300  shares  of 
stock  of  the  company,  which  will  not 
only  enable  the  company  to  meet 
all  their  engagements,  but  com- 
pletely cover  and  secure  the  bridge 
from  decay  and  thus  render  it  at  once  an 
object  of  high  ornament  to  the  county,  of 
lasting  utility  to  the  community  and  add 
another  to  those  grand  monuments  of  the 
enterprise  of  tbe  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  tbe  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  its 
Legislature." 

This  eloquent  appeal  for  state  aid  was  in 
vain  and  the  troubles  of  the  company  ap- 
pear to  have  begun  with  the  refusal  of  the 
Legislature  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the 
time  of  need.  On  April  2,  1618,  Jacob  Cist 
resigned  the  treasoreiship  of  the  company 
on  account  of  inadequacy  of  falary,  which 
he  said  bore  no  proportion  to  the  arduous 
and  unpleasant  duties  of  the  position,  and 
George  Lane  was  appointed  in  his  place  to 
seive  until  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

APPEAL    TO     THE     PHILADELPHIA     BANK. 

On  May  14,  when  $32,857  23  had  been 
expended  on  the  bridge,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  had  been  made  for  the  collec- 
tion of  slock  only  $19,621  90  and  §70  on 
account  of  penalties  (imposed  for  nou-pay- 
nient)  had  been  collected,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  frequent  and. heavy  calls  of  the 
contractors  for  money  the  company  had 
been  compelled  to  avail  itself,  by  the  issue 
of  paper,  of  an  indirect  loan  from  the  pub- 
lic of  "upwards  of  §30,000.  The  embarrass- 
ed condi  ion  of  the  comuany  at  this  time  is 
showu  by  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  as 
follows: 

"As,  however,  considerable  uneasiness 
exists  on  the  p*rt  of  the  public  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  promptly  to  redeem 
their  notes  iti-  desirable  that  this  indirect 
loan  should  be  canceled  by  calling    in    the 


paper  of  the  company  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sibo."  Vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  board  toward  deliuqents  was  advised 
in  the  report,  which  continues:  "Of  the 
200  shares  of  additional  stock  created  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  scarcely  any  have 
been  subscribed  for,  and  it  is  probable,  in 
the  state  of  public  feeling  and  from  the 
general  feeling  prevailing  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  rendering  the  piers  durable  without 
the  erection  of  ice  breakers,  that  auv 
resources  can  be  derived  by  subscriptions 
to  additional  stock.  Tne  assistance  which 
was  so  confidently  expected  from  the 
Legislature  has  also  failed.  It  has  there- 
fore become  necessary  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  the  company  will  be  enabled  to 
meet  with  promptness  their  various  en- 
gagements. This  subject  claims  the  parti- 
cular, immediate  and  very  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  company." 

As  an  inducement  to  stockholders  to  pay 
their  subscriptions  within  thirty  days  a 
portion  of  the  penalties  which  had  been 
imposed  was  remitted.  The  response  to 
this  appeal  was  not  at  nil  prompt  aud  on 
the  8th  of  August  it  was  resolved  to  peti- 
tion the  Philadelphia  Bank,  asking  that  "it 
permit  the  directors  of  the  branch  bank  of 
this  place  to  loan  to  persons  indebted  to 
the  bridge  eompanv,  on  good  security,  the 
sum  of  §10,000."  this  petition  set  forth 
tbat"m  consequence  of  the  curtailments  of 
discounts  at  the  branch  bank  many  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  bridge  company  are  un- 
able to  pay  for  their  stock,  by  which  means 
the  company  are  under  great  embarrass- 
ment; that  the  company  have  never  had 
any  assistance  from  the  Legislature  or  any 
other  public  body,  by  loan  or  otherwise, 
and  have  already,  by  great  exertion,  paia 
to  the  contractors  upwards  of  §30,000;  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  said  bridge  will  be 
completed  this  fall  if  some  assistance  can 
be  obtained,  as  the  mason  svork  is  nearly 
finished  and  three  of  the  arches  framed 
and  ready  to  be  raised."  Under  date  of 
August  13,  this  request  was  refused  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bank.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  work  progressed,  aud  (August?) 
a  contract  for  ice  breakers  or  fenders  was 
made  with  Mr.  Weruwag,  the  contractor. 

A  STRIKE. 

Under  date  of  October  30,  1818,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  was  served  upon  the  com- 
pany: 

"We,  the  subscribers,  do  unaminously 
agree  that  we  will  not  coutinue  to  work 
any  longer  at  the  ^Vllkes-Barr^  bridge  than 
to-morrow  evening  unless  we  are  paid  for 
our  former  services  in  good  chartered  notes 
of  Pennsylvania,  and    a   fair    prospect   of 
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having  our  pay  every  two  weeks  here- 
after." This  was  signed  by  Abiel  Abbott, 
J.  Henry,  Daniel  White,  Owen  Evans, 
Nathan  Alien,  William  iipic^r,  David 
Lewis,  Nehemiah  Ide,  Asa  Bacon,  Asa  F. 
Snell  Stephen  Seott,  Reuben  Daily,  James 
Fitzgerald  and  Philip  Roach. 

Investigation  diiclosed  the  fan  that 
though  the  contractors  had  been  over  paid 
they  bad  not  paid  their  hands  and  had  no 
money  with  which  to  meet  their  demands 
and  avert  the  strike,  which  was  probably 
the  first  labor  stiike  that  had  ever  occurred 
in  this  locality  if  not  in  the  country.  How- 
ever, the  superstructure  being  in  a  critical 
situation  from  its  unfinished  state  and  the 
probability  of  a  rise  of  water,  it  was  direct- 
ed that  orders  of  the  contractors  for  wages 
dae  and  which  may  be  earned  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer. 

A  month  later  (Xov.  30)  Messers  Hob 
lenback,  Barnes,  Sin^ou  and  Cist  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  provide  for  tem- 
porary gates  and  toll  house,  for  covering 
the  wing  wails  and  to  receive  proposals 
from  persons  wishing  to  act  as  toll  gather- 
er. Though  the  work  was  slowly  but 
steadily  progressing  there  was  still  a  great 
scarcity  of  money  and  it  was  almost  an 
impossibility  to  secure  the  fund3  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands,  and  in  January, 
1819,  the  Legislature  was  again  appealed  to 
for  aid — to  authorize  the  Governor  to  sub- 
scribe for  320  shares  of  the  sto^k,  "which, 
with  the  600  shares  already  subscribed  by 
the  company  would  enable  them  to  meet 
their  engagements  to  complete  the  work  " 
Tne  petition  stated  that  "the  company  was 
deoply  in  debt  without  the  means  of  re- 
lieving themselves  or  of  even  securing 
what  has  already  been  done  from   decay." 

THE  BRIDGE    OPENED, 

The  bridge,  not  yet  completed,  was  first 
opened  to  tlie  public  in  February,  1819, 
uuder  the  following  resolution  adopted  on 
the  17th  of  that  month: 

"Wiietieas,  It  appears  that  the  bridge  is 
so  far  floored  as  to  admit  the  passage  of 
teams  (the  other  side  having'  only  two 
courses  of  plank  laid  down),  and  the  con- 
tractors having  absented  tnemselves  for 
some  time  without  giving  any  satisfactory 
assurance  either  of  their  return  or  the 
period  when  the  bridge  will 
be  completed,  and  various  persons  ap- 
parently unauthorized  being  in  the  habit 
of  demanding  toll  and  many  irregularities 
taking  place,  such  as  persons  trotring  over 
the  bridge,  occasionally  four  or  fiva  t«ams 
being  at  once  on  the  same  arch  and  fires 
being  kept  up  within  the  gate  near  the 
fiauie  of  the    bridge;    therefore,    with    a 


view  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the 
bridge, 

"Resolved,  That  the  company  proceed 
to  the  appointment  of  a  gate  keeper  and 
the  collection  of  tolls,  and  that  the  trea- 
surer oe  instructed  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  same  to  be  accounted  with  the  ;on- 
tractors  if  desired  by  them." 

Proposals  for  keeping  the  gate  were  re- 
ceived from  John  J.  Ward,.  £27.5.75  per 
annum;  Myron  B.  Helm,  818  per  month, 
and  Thomas  Tyson,  $300  per  annum.  Helm 
was  employed,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Qrst 
montn  he  notified  the  company  that  he 
should  no  longer  agree  to  keep  the 
gate  as  toll  keeper  short  of  825  per  month, 
"finding  nimself."  Zury  Smith's  proposi- 
tion that  he  would  undertake  to  keep  the 
gate  for  one  year  for  the  sum  of  8180,  pay- 
able quarterly, "fire  wood  and  candles  to  be 
found'him,"  was  accepted. 

the  bridge  destroyed. 

On  March  22  Job  Barton  was  given  the 
contract  to  erect  a  toll-house  7x10  for  §16. 
The  bridge  was  open  to  travel  and  the 
troubles  of  the  company  appeared  at  last 
to  be  at  an  end.  But  it  was  not  so.  During 
the  freshet  incident  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  the  spring  of  that  year  (1819), 
and  though  there  appears  no  record  of  the 
date  it  must  have  been  sometime  in  April, 
large  quantities  of  timber  were  lodged 
against  one  of  the  piers,  which  gave  the 
current  such  direction  as  to  undermine  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
exertion  to  save  it,  it  fell 
and  with  it  two  arches  On  April 
30  John  J.  Ward  was  given  the  contract, 
at  8120,  to  separate  carefully  the  two 
broken  arches  and  to  deliver  the  timber  on 
top  of  the  bank  and  the  iron  and  castings 
in  the  storehouse  of  Wernwag  &  Co  On 
the  same  date  E'ias  Hoyt  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  company  to  fiil  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Joseph  Sin- 
ton  on  thy  31. 

On  Augusc  12  the  company  contracted 
with  Luther  Thurston  and  Erastus  Hill  to 
rebuild  the  bridge  and  complete  the  work 
before  the  20th  <>r  January  fullowing(lS20) 
The  sum  of  89  500  was  agreed  upou,  "to 
be  paid  as  the  work  progresses  as  fast  as 
it  may  be  necessary  to  def-ay  the  expense 
as  it  accrues,"  and  "whatever  sum  shall 
remain  due  when  the  bridge  is  fini.>hed  the 
contractors  agree  to  -vait  for  until  the  pro- 
tits  of  tho  first  tolls  collected  will  di-charce 
that  sum,  together  with  the  leg-il  interest, 
and  to  be  paid  monthly  " 

About  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  the 
bridtre  was  agaiu  opened,  the  work  of  re- 
building haviug   been   completed    except 
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some  small  parts  of  the  flooring,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  work  had  been  done 
in  so  strong  and  secure  a  style  as  to  defy 
the  force  of  any  ordinary  ilood  iu  the  river. 
.Joseph  Tuttle  was  toll  keeper  at  this  time. 
Od  January  4,  just  after  the  reopening  of 
the  bridge,  aid  was  again  sought  from  the 
Legislature,  but  without  success,  and  on 
Nov.  29,  of  the  same  year,  another  appeal 
was  made.  Referring  to  the  falling  of  the 
bridge  in  1819  this  petition  said:  "At  this 
period  that  spirit  of  emulation  and  enter- 
prise which  had  animated  the  breasts  of 
the  few  individuals  on  whom  the  burthen 
had  principally  rested  was  sunk  in  deep 
disappointment, already  embarrassed  to  the 
great  risque  of  losing  with  the  bridge  their 
other  property.  It  was,  however,  finally 
resolved,  iu  consideration  ot  the  great  pub- 
lic loss  of  the  Wilkes- JbJarre  bridge,  as  well 
as  the  los3  to  the  company,  most  expedient 
to  jeopardize  the  whole  of  their  property 
in  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  bridge  in  its 
former  style."  An  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000  was  secured,  for  which  the  state  receiv- 
ed 200  shares  of  the  bridge  stock. 

ITS  SECOND   DESTTJCTION. 

During  a  heavy  gale  in  the  winter  of 
1S23-24  (date  not  on  record  so  far  as  can 
be  learned)  the  bridge  was  blown  from  the 
piers.  Colonel  Dorraoce,  the  present 
president  of  the  company,  clearly  remem- 
bers this  occurrence  and  in  conversation 
with  the  writer  recently  stated  that  at  -the 
time  it  happened  (it  was  in  the  late  even- 
ing) his  father,  a  visitor  and  himself  were 
in  the  sitting  room  of  the  old  homestead  in 
what  is  now  Domnceton  borough.  He 
was  then  about  18  or  19  years  of  age  and 
though  quite  certain  that  he  felt  the  house 
shaking  in  the  wind  the  older  ones  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  it  and  he  did  not  venture 
to  remark  upon  it.  At  length,  however,  as 
the  gale  increased  in  violence  and  attract- 
ed  the  attention  of  his  father  and  his  guest 
the  latter  gave  utterance  to  the  conviction 
which  he  himself  had  felt  for  some  time — 
that  the  wind  really  was  so  violent  as  to 
fairly  shake  the  house  upon  its  foundation. 

Though  the  bridge  had  now  beeu  in 
operation  between  three  and  fou  ryears  no 
dividend  had  been  declared  and  the  com- 
pany was  by  no  means  wealthy.  On  the 
contrary  the  people  still  felt  the  strain  that 
had  been  placed  upon  them  in  building 
and  rebuilding  the  bridge  and  the  outlook 
was  anything  but  encouraging.  In  this 
strait  the  Legislature  was  Again  ap- 
pealed to  and  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  Hon  Benjamin  Dorrance,  father  of 
the  Colonel,  the  act  of  March  30,  lK2-i,  was 
passed.    It  appointed   "Calvin    Wadhams, 


Geo.  M.  Hollenback  and  Garrick  Mallory 
commissioners  to  collect  ot  the  purchase 
money  duo  the  Commonwealth  on  certifi- 
cates, liens  or  mortgages  on  lauds  in  tho 
seventeen  townships,  or  such  of  the  town- 
ships as  are  in  the  county  of  Luzerne, >?13,- 
000,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  president,  managers,  and 
company  and  to  be  by  the  commissioners 
expended  in  repairing  and  building  the 
bridge."  It  was  further  provided  by  the 
act  "that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent and  managers  of  the  said  bridge  com- 
pany to  issue  certificates  of  tho  stock  to  the 
Commonwealth  on  moneys  paid  by  the 
commissioners  agreeable  to  this  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  tho  same  had  been 
originally  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company.  Provided  also  that  in  all 
cases  where  stock  has  heretofore  been  sub- 
scribed by  stockholders  new  certificates  of 
stock  shall  be  issued  by  the  said  president 
and  managers,  to  each  stockholder,  for  the 
amount  of  one  half  of  the  stock  so  origi- 
nally subscribed." 

It  was  arranged  with  the  commissioners 
that  they  would  receive  produce  in  pay- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  dues,  and  in 
this  way  and  with  the  money  that  could  be 
spared  the  S13.000  thus  appropriated  was 
finally  secured,  though  an  equivalent  of 
£30.000,  by  reason  of  the  forced  50per  cent, 
reduction  of  the  original  stock,  was  given 
the  state  for  it.  However,  it  enabled  the 
company  to  repair  the  bridge,  and  this  was 
the  object,  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice  it 
be  attained.  All  this  took  time,  however, 
and  it  was  not  until  Feb.  22,  1825,  that  the 
plans  of  the  Derrstown  bridge  were  adopt- 
ed and  Reuben  Field  employed  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  bridge  at  $6  per 
day.  The  work  was  so  far  completed  tnat 
it  was  reopened  tho  latter  part  of  Noveni-. 
ber  of  the  same  year,  with  !Solou  Chapin 
as  toil- gate  keeper.  The  bridge  was  then 
as  we  see  it  now.except  the  new  toll  house, 
which  a  few  years  ago  took  the  place  of 
that  erected  in  1826  and  which  very  few  of 
the  Leader's  readers  have  lorgotten. 
From  this  time  down  to  the  present  the 
compauy  encountered  no  serious  obstacles 
and  with  the  exception  of  quite  extensive 
repairs  in  the  summer  of  1834;  somewhat 
serious  damage  in  the  spring  oreak-up  of 
1801,  when  the  bridge  was  again  nearly 
lifted  from  the  piers,  and  more  or  less 
injury  by  the  flood  of '03.  there  has  be«u 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  maintenance.  The  stock  taken  by  the 
commonwealth  gradually  came  into  tho 
hands  of  tho  company  and  various  indivi- 
duals, so  that  it  was  a  ultimately  held  by 
the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  or  their  des- 
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cendants  or  representatives.  The  first 
dividend  ($1  25  per  share)  was  declared 
on  January  10,  1829,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  there  has  never  been  occasion 
for  regret  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders, 
though  there  have  been  a  number  of  years 
when  the  annual  and  semi-annual  dividends 
were  passed,  in  fact,  the  Hon.  Ziba 
Bennett,  not  a  great  while  beforo  his 
death,  said  that  the  bridge  had  not  paid  6 
per  cent  interest  on  the  original  invest- 
ment. 

The  bridge  has  been  well  maintained  and 
from  time  to  time  such  repairs  have  been 
made  as  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
public  patronizing  it  and  the  preservation 
of  the  aucient  structure. 

MEMORANDA, 

Of  the  more  interesting  minor  events  in 
the  history  of  the  old  landmark,  the  follow- 
ing are  noted: 

March  8, 1821— Resolved  to  impose  a  fine 
of  £5  for  fast  driving  on  the  bridge. 

April  2,  1S21— Resolved  that  all  teams 
laden  exclusively  with  lumber  for  a  Meth- 
odist meeting  house  to  be  built  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  the  ensuing  seasou  pass  the  bridge 
toll  tree. 

May  7, 1821— Lord  Butler  elected  presi- 
dent. 

May  25,  1821— President,  managers  and 
treasurer  £iveu  the  privilege  of  passing  the 
bridge  on  foot,  on  horseback  or  in  carriage, 
toll  tree,  together  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons riding  in  carriage  with  them.  Minis- 
ters of  all  denominations  allowed  to  pass 
and  repass  to  attend  religious  meetings 
free  from  toll, 

June  20,  1821— Contract  With  Robert  B. 
Ward  for  finishing:  and  covering  the 
bridge,  to  be  done  in  six  months,  for  $1,600. 

May  1,  1826— George  Denison  elected 
president. 

February  22,  1826- Rates  of  toll  fix-d 
for  individuals  and  their  families,  in  their 
ordinary  business,  until  31st  December, 
1826,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  and 
upon  failure  ot  payment  to  b^  charged  for 
toils  as  usual:  Wm.  Church  §8,  Win. 
Banker  §6,  Euoch  Skeir  $12,  Jacob  Rice 
520,  John  Smith,  Plymouth,  812,  Levi  Hoyt, 
Abel  Hoyt,  Win,  Hancock  §8  each,  Elijah 
Lovelann  §12,  Arnold  Taylor  810,  James 
Galiup  $5,  Dudiev  Atkins $12,  David  Peck- 
ins  $15,  Andrew  Raub  $10,  Be.DJaratn  Dor- 
rance  $15,  Isaac  Uarp°nter  $12,  O  ELelme 
S20.C.  D.  Shoemaker  $10. 

May  1, 1826— Elnathan  Nieson  appointed 
toll  collector  until  toll  house  is  built. 

May  13,  18:i6— Resolved  that  toll  house  be 
built  with  wings  16x20  extending  from  the 


main  building  back  toward  the  wing  walls 
of  the  bridge,  with  cellar  under  each. 

May  7,  1827— Ebenezer  Bowman  elected 
president. 

March  4,  1829— Appropriate  action  upon 
the  death  of  Ebenezer  Bowman,  presi- 
dent. 

First  Monday  in  May,  1829— G-.  M.  Hol- 
lenback  elected  president. 

February  22,  1840— Enacted  that  no  per- 
son or  persons  shall  bo  permitted  to  smoke 
any  cigar  or  pipe  or  any  other  substance 
containing  fire,  or  to  carry  any  instrument 
or  thing  containing  fire,  on  the  bridge,  with- 
out incurring  for  everv  such  offense  a  fine 
of  $5. 

March  1, 1843— Colonel  Gharle3  Dorrance 
elected  manager  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by 
electing  A.  C.  Laning,  secretary. 

June  29,  1843— Forty  shares  of  stock,  sold 
at  puo;ic  sale  by  commissioners  of  the 
commonwealth,  purchased  by  the  company 
at  $26  per  share. 

March  11,  1844— Tolls  reduced  as  fol- 
lows: Four  horse  teams  from  70  to  50 
cents;  two  horse  from  40  to  30  cents;  tickets 
for  two  horse  team,  from  25  to  20  cents. 
Ordered  that  after  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion the  salary  paid  the  secretary  be  dis- 
continued and  that  he  have  the  use  of  the 
bridge  for  light  crossing  free  of  charge. 

August  12;  1848—  Managers  and  officers 
given  free  toll  for  themselves  and  friends 
with  them. 

December  8,  1866— Hon.  Ziba  Bennett 
elected  president  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by 
death  of  George  M.  ITollenback. 

April  1,  1872—0.  Hemstreet  became  toll 
collector  and  has  been  in  continuous  ser- 
vice ever  since. 

November  30,  1878— Coi.  Charles  Dor- 
rance elected  president  to  ii II  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Ziba  Bennett. 
Still  occupies  the  position. 

Among  the  comparatively  recent  im- 
provements by  the  bridge  company  have 
been  the  erection  of  the  present  nandsome 
toll  house  and  residence  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge,  the  partial  macadamizing  of  the 
fiats  road,  lighting  of  the  thoroughfare  by 
natural  gas— the  ingenious  scheme  of  Mr. 
J.  Bennett  Smith,  of  Kinsstou,  ana  the  re- 
duction of  tolls  to  the  minimum. 


A  Memorial  of  Jmlge  Conyufcham. 

Mrs  A.  B.  Btarkey,  wife  of  the  late  lam- 
ented sculptor,  presented  tne  Law  Library 
Association  wlrh  a  life.sizsd  plaster  bust  of 
the  late  Jadge  Conynqham  of  Luzerne 
county.  The  bust  Is  tne  work  of  her  hus- 
band and  was  cast  in  1874  The  gift  was 
tastefully  displayed  from  the  judicial  bench 
yesterday.— iicranton  Times,  April  8,  1S91. 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  17  80. 

Tb«  <-»oruo  VFhltmover  Eamlly  Wlio  W*r* 
Murdered  by  (h«  Inrilnnti  «o  iho  Ileod- 
wp.icin    of    th«    Cblllftquaqttc    in    r^orth- 

iirii<fi(')'lai.'e(    fVissuy,    Pu 

[Contributed  by  C.  P.  Hill,  Hazleton,  Pa.] 
In  a  reccat  number  of  the  Historical  Bec- 
ord  (volume  4,  page  43,)  I  notice  an  inquiry 
coming  from  Brookline  Ma?-?.,  a- king  for  in- 
formation o'  a  family  of  ihe  name  of  George 
Whitmer  or  Whiimore.  The  p-oper  name  is 
Whitmoyer  and  i-»  a  common  one  in  Colum- 
bia County,  e-pccially  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
was  Known  during  the  Revolutionary  days 
as  the  Fibbing  Creek  c  ountry.  It  wa?  one  of 
the  earliest  settlements  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  now  dotted  by 
the  towns  of  Bloornsburg,  E-py,  Light  Street, 
Huperf,  Orangeville,  Millville  and  Jersey- 
town.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Fi-hing 
creek  and  that  ;ec'ion  which  during  the  late 
war  received  the  appellation  of  ,;Fishiug 
Creek  Confederacy,"  waithen  an  uninhabi- 
ted region.  The  creek  empties  into  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Su-quehanna  near  the 
town  of  llupert  in  Columbia  County. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  this  settlement  on 
the  lower  Fishing  cre-dr,  were  the  families  of 
Jame^  McClure,  Thomas  Clayton.  Peter 
M  click,  the  Van  earn  pens,  the  Aikmanp, 
Josiah  Whee'er,  the  MeHenrys  and  Captain 
Joseph  Salmon.  During  the  decade  of  1790, 
many  families  from  this  Fishing  creek  settle- 
ment lemoved  to  the  Genesee  country  in  the 
Siate  of  New  York.  Among  them  were  Rev. 
Andrew  Gray,*  Joseph  A  Rathburn,  Joseph 
Coleman,  Matthew  MeHenry.  Captain  Hemy 

McIIenry,  Obadiah  Ayre?,  TVm.  Gray.    

Yandemaxk,  Samuel  VanCampen  and  Major 
Mo>es  VanCamperj.  Captainllenry  MeHenry 
above  mentioned  vaj  one  of  the  two  men 
whom  Major  Mo-es  YanCampen  sent  during 
a  night  attack  in  1778,  bv  the  Indians,  from 
Fort  Wheeler  to  Fort  Jenkins  for  a  supply  of 
ammunition.  The  inquiry  coming  from 
Brookline,  Mass.,  contains  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

George  Whitmer  or  Whitmore  resided  in 
Northumberland  county.  On  Easter  morning 
in  1780  it  is  stated,  that  as  his  eldest  son  Philip 
was  lighting  the  fire,  the  door  was  broken  open 
by  Indians  who  tomahawked  him  and  shot  the 
father  vsbilo  ho  was  reaching  for  his  gun,  They 
killed  the  mother  before  she  got  out  of  bed,  while 
.  Sarah,  aged  17,  Mary,  aged  10,  Peter  aged  8, 
George,  aged  6,  John,  aged  i  and  an  infant  were 
carried  off.  Sarah  carried  the  child  for  two 
days,  but  it  cried  and  worried  so  that  an  Indian 
dashed  it  egainst  a  tree  and  killed  it.  Catherine 
aged  14   years  and  Ann,  aged  V-l  years,  were  in 


tho  sugar  bush  at  the  time  looking  after  the  sap. 
Boeing  tho  house  burning  they  hid  for  three  days 

until  the  neighbors,  fearing  some  of  the  family 
were  likely  to  have  been  in  the  Sugar  Bush  before 
daylight,  looked  for  and  rescued  them.  Ann 
married  one  Ermontrout, remaining  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tradlt  on  states  that  tbo  Indians  divided 
tho  captives  among  themselves,  Sarah  and 
Goorge  followed  the  --enoeas,  Peter  and  Mary  the 
Mohawks  and  John  the  Tov.andas.  When  they 
were  released,  the  younger  children  hod  bf  come 
so  accustomed  to  savage  life  that  they  did  not 
want  to  stay  witli  tho  whites.  It  is  stated  that 
Sarah  went,  to  Philadelphia  and  married  Horatio 
Jones.  This  Horatio  Jones,  it  is  stated,  belonged 
to  tho  Bedford  Kangers  at  the  time  thoy  were 
taken  by  the  Indians  in  Genesee  Country.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  there  where 
Sarah  Whitmer  became  acquainted  with  him. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  above  and  as  a 
solution  to  the  it  qulry  from  Brookline,  Mass., 
I  give  an  extract  fr  m  Bate's  History  ot 
Columbia  County  under  the  h^ad  of  Madison 
Township,  which  throws  much  light  on  tho 
article  given  above.    It    seems  the    proper 
name  is   Whitmoyer  and  that  both  articles 
refer  to  the  same  family  tbeeisno  doubt. 
He  says,  "Frozen  Duck"  is  the  literal  meanng 
of    the  Indian  designation,  •l-Chiilisquaque. 
The  contribution  of  this  people  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  is  not,   however,   confined 
to  the  single  circumstance  of  bo- towing  upon 
it  this  name.    The  Indian    trail    from   tho 
We^t  Branch  to  Nescopeek  crossed  the  di- 
vide several  miles  above  Jerseytown;  one  of 
tho  early  surveys  locates  an  Indian  town 
arout  the  point  where  Lycoming,  Montour 
and   Columbia  meet,  and  therefore  partly  in 
Mad'f-on  township;  and  gvpu  alter  the  whites 
had  begun  to  occupy  the  soil  in  considerable 
numbers   the  savage  clung  tenaciously  to  a 
region  that  had  once  been  a  favorite  hunting 
ground.     A  thrilling  incident  of  their  ^rti£- 
gle  for  its  possession  and  one  of  the  last  out- 
rages committed  in  the  region  was  the  mur- 
der of  the  Whitmoyer  family.    In  the  year 
1775  thi^  family  with  twootners,  the  Bilhim- 
ers  and  Wellivers,  made  their  appearance  at 
the   headwaters  of  the    Chilli?  quaque.     All 
came  from  that  rpgion  in  New  Jerrey  on  tho 
opposite  of  the  Delaware  from  Northampton 
County.       In    their    journey    thoy    croi-sed 
Eastern   Fennsvlvania  to  Harris  Ferry  and 
followed     Hih    Su  quehanna    and    '"Frozen 
Duck"   to  the  Jerf-eytown  Valley.    Michael 
Bilhimer  located  on   Muddy   Bun   where   bo 
built  a  cabin  and   cleared  six  acres  of   land. 
Daniel  Welliver  fixed  his  ro-idence  on  Whet- 
stone Bun,  tin  affluent  of  Little  Fishing  creek. 
The  Whitmoyer*    setthd    a    short  distance 
west  of  Jerseyrown.     Tim  dangers  of  front  i"  r 
life  were  <  a'ly  realized  by  tbe  Bilhimors  and 
Wellivers  who  ret  red  to  a  placn  of  greater 
security      On   a  morning   iu    'ho  month   of 
March,  1780,  there,  v. as  uuusual  stir  at  their 
solitary  cabin.     It  was  evident  from  tho  ■  re- 
parations  nude  that  certain  members  of  the 
family  wore  about  to  leave  in  order  to  estab- 
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lish  a  sugar  camp  and  it  would  have  boon  a 
happy  circumstance  if  the  departure  of  all 
hud  taken  place.  Sometime  (luring  the  day 
a  party  of  hontlle  savages  passed  through 
the  region,  leaving  in  their  rear  traces  of  the 
tomahawk  and  firebrand.  It  is  disputed 
whether  three  or  five  of  the  Whitmoyers 
wore  murdered.  The  fon  returned  the  fol- 
lowing morning  in  quest  of  a  needed  utensil, 
or  perhaps  with  a  premonition  of  the  tragedy 
already  enacted.  Turning  with  a  shudder 
from  the  melancholy  spectacle  which  met  his 
gaze,  he  fled  in  haste  to  Fort  Augusta  [  Sun- 
bur>]  The  next  dav  a  party  of  raDgers 
reached  tho.spot  and  buried  the  dead  Their 
graves  are  still  pointed  out  on  the  old 
road  from  Jersey  t-own  to  WashiDgtonville. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  or  about 
the  earns  day  that  tho  Whitmoyer  family 
was  murdered,  at  near  what  is  now  Jersey- 
town,  the  Yancampen  familv  was  murdered 
on  tho  Fishing  creek  at  what  is  now  Orange- 
villo,  Columbia  County,  and  Major  Moses 
Van  cam  pen,  his  little  nephew  and  Peter 
Pence  were  carried  away  prisoners,  but  es- 
caped at  Wysox  by  rising  upon  their  captor?. 
It  is  evident  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Whir- 
moytr  family  were  taken  up  the  West  Branch 
a  different  route  from  that  on  which  Van- 
cam  pen  and  his  party  were  taken. 

P.  8  — Any  persons  having  in  their  posses- 
sion any  scraps  of  unpublished  history  relat- 
ing to  the  early  settlement  of  Columbia 
County,  the  writer  would  be  pleased  to  have 
copies  tout  him. 

**[For  mention  of  Rev.  Andrew  Gray  see  His- 
torical Record,  vol.  4,  page  4G.—  Ed.] 

tDr.  W.  H.  Egle,  State  Librarian,  informs  the 
Kecokd  that  the  word  Chillisquaque  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Chililisuagi  which  signifies  a  place  of 
snow  birds. 


A  Gift  to  tho  City    of  Scran  ton. 

On  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Scranton 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  the  mayor  received 
in  behalf  cf  the  city  a  handsome  portrait  of 
Col.  George  W.  Scranton,  the  pioneer  of  the 
valley,  pairTTe*d  by  his  niece.  A  number  of 
speeches  were  made  and  among  them  was 
one  by  Calvin  Parsons  of  Parsons.  The 
Scranton  Times  epiotes  him  as  saying  that 
he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
man  now  living  who  was  one  of  the  first 
visitors  to  Scranton.  He  first  came  here  in 
1822.  It  was  then  avast  wilderness.  He  was 
here  again  in  1833,  and  it  was  a  vast  wilder- 
ness. He  came  hero  in  1837  and  found  a  lit'le 
rod  house,  a  low  huts  and  a  school.  In  1S.14  he 
met  Col.  Scranton. Ho  spoke  most  feeiinu'ly  of 
of  the  relations  between  himseP  and  the 
Bcrantons.  The  last  time  he  saw  Col.  Scran- 
ton  alive  thore  was  a  emile  on  his  lips  which 
he  saw  in  the.  picture  before  him.  He  never 
could  forget  the  Scrantons.     He  leiated  the 


hardships  the  Scrantons  had  endured  and 
their  indomitable  courage  In  building  up  tho 
city. 

i  he  llder  Dr.  IVlJner. 

[  The  following  biographical  sketch  from 
the  pen  of  Hon.  Hendrick  B.  Wright  is  re- 
printed from  the  Becoiid  or  the  Times  of 
November  3,  1858  ] 

Dr.  Thomas  Wright  Miner  died  in  this,  his 
native  town,  on  Thursday  morning,  tho 
twenty-first  of  October,  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  age.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Asher  Minor, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  this  valley,  and 
who  was  well  known  to  our  people.  The 
doctor  removed  with  his  father,  while  yet  a 
lad  to  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  after  receiving  his 
medicil  diploma  at  the  University  of  P-  nn- 
sylvania,  he  returned  to  Wilkes-Barre  with  a 
view  of  a  permanent  residence  as  a  ph  sician 
and  surgeon,  probably  about  tho  ye:  r  1825. 
It  may  have  been  a  little  later.  His  reputa- 
tion commenced  at  once  as  a  skillful  man  at 
his  profession.  His  advance  was  not  step  by 
step  through  a  series  of  toil  and  disappoint- 
ments. He  came  from  tho  medical  school 
with  his  honors  about  him.  They  were  not 
fictitious,  they  were  real.  He  was  young  in 
years  but  old  in  the  acquh  ition  of  knowledge. 
All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  give  himself  up 
t)  his  profession.  This  ho  did,  and  with  his 
undivided  energy.  Following  a  man  of  such 
high  professional  reputation  as  the  younger 
Dr.  Covell,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a 
prominent  position.  It  required  assiduous 
attention  in  practice.  It  required  thorough 
reading  and  research.  In  other  words,  de- 
cision of  character  and  energy  of  purpose. 
He  bad,  it  is  true,  a  strong  family  influence— 
the  name  of  his  honored  father  and  his  uncle, 
Hon.  Charles  Miner,  as  well  as  his  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Ebenezer  Bowman  Esq  ,  a  lead- 
ing and  promlnont  member  of  the  Luzerne 
Bar.  Their  nemos  were  a  tower  of  strength 
35  years  ago  in  this  county.  They  were  a 
strong  introduction  and  iheir  influence 
helped  to  give  this  novice  a  start  in  his  pro- 
fessional career.  But  his  own  energy  and 
his  will,  laid  the  foundation  of  hisown  super- 
structure. At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  Dr.  Miner  was  con- 
stantly in  motion.  He  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  Ho  was  proud  of 
his  profession  and  he  met,  all  Its  responsibili- 
ties like  a  man.  Tho  sequel  may  be  sum- 
mod  up  in  a  sentence  — >  His  reputation  in- 
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creased,  ho  roachod  the  summit.  All  this 
was  accomplished  In  a  comparatively  short, 
period  ot  lime.  It  was  permanent  too.  It 
was  conceded  in  tho  community  in  which  ho 
li  ed;  it  bad  the  indorsement  of  tuch  distin- 
guished  men  as  Cbapmau  and  Wood. 

For  more  than  2o  years  and  during  the 
whole  time  ho  was  in  active  practice,  he 
maintained  his  standing  He  nad  tie  un- 
limited confidence  of  tnis  community  as  a 
man  of  skill  and  high  professional  reputa- 
tion. 

During  this  period  of  time  the  name  of  Dr. 
Minor  has  been  a  household  word.  Every- 
body knew  Dr.  Miner  and  Dr.  Miner  knew 
everybody.  He  was  plain  and  unostentatious 
in  his  manners.  He  was  agreeable  and 
friendly  in  his  intercourse  with  all.  He  had 
a  kind  word  for  everybody  he  met;  it  was  the 
impulse  of  a  generous  hearr.  Dr.  Miner  was 
the  poor  man's  friend.  He  was  ever  doing 
them  favors,  not  professional  only,  but  his 
purse  was  ever  open  to  their  wants:  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  wav  of  sureties  for  this 
class  of  people  were  probably  greater  than 
thoso  of  any  other  man  in  the  county.  He 
lent  his  name  to  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  had 
occasion,  in  his  own  professional  pursui's, 
to  attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
great  thrcng  of  men,  women  and  children, 
who  presseel  around  his  house  on  the  day  or 
the  funeral,  to  get  a  last  glimpse  of  their  de- 
parted friend,  told  in  stronger  language  than 
I  can  write  of  the  affections  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

Disconnected  from  his  profession,  Di\  Min- 
or was  a  man  of  marked  genius.  He  was  born 
with  the  imagination  of  a  poet— His  thoughts, 
his  expressions,  his  ideas,  were  all  imbued 
with  poetical  imagery.  He  wa=>  sensitive  to 
tho  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  and  read 
as  well  as  retained  the  choicest  specimens  of 
poetical  writing.  Scott  seemed  to  be  his 
favorite  author.  He  had  selected  with  great 
caro  many  of  those  wild  scenes  of  the  poet's 
descriptive  composition  and  delighted  in 
social  company  to  rehearse  ihem.  This  he 
would  do  with  effect.  He  ako  read  Byron 
and  Shakespeare  with  great  interest.  II  is 
fund  of  general  knowledge  Waslaige,arjd  on 
any  subject — religious,  political  or  literary— 
he  was  at  home,  and  a  skillful  antagonist  it 
must  bo,  who  would  successfully  enter  the 
lists  with  Dr.  Miner,  upou  almost  any  topic. 
Ho  possessed  a  nervous  temperament,  his 
conceptions  were  quick,  his  conclusions 
rapid,  and  always  tore  marks  of  a  s'rong  re- 
flecting mind.  He  wroto  ably,  his  style  wa3 
nervous  and  his  ideas  were  always  clothed 
in  beautiful  language.  Some  of  his  public 
lectures  (  and  be  wasoften  called  on  to  make 
contributions  in  this  way  )  were  specimens 
of  the  best  composition ;  the  style  was  eleva- 
ted and  of  a  character  to  demand  attention. 


When  Dr.  Miner  was  to  speak  tho  house 
would  be  invariably  crowded,  and  was  silent 
too,  unless  moved  t<»  applause.  He  always 
made  a  hit.  His  Iectuie  on  "  Our  Country, 
Past,  Present  and  Future,"  was  a  masterly 
production.  It  was  publi-hed  at  the  time, 
and  the  press  veiy  generally  extracted  Jrom 
it. 

Many  of  the  older  inhabi'auts  of  the  county 
will  remember  the  biting  and  sarcastic  arti- 
cles which  emanated  from  his  p?n,  seme 
twenty  jears  ago.  when  partially  connected 
with  the  press.  Those  woo  were  not  old 
enough  to  read  them  at  the  time,  should 
rdcur  to  the  files  of  the  Wyoming  Republican 
newspaper  and  they  will  see  such  specimens 
of  political  satire  as  were  never  before  or 
since  published  in  Luzerne  County.  They 
were  unanswerable;  of  their  kind  they  cannot 
be  excelled. 

His  language  in  his  ordinary  conversation 
Was  not  only  chaste  but  singularly  beautiful. 
He  possesssed  a  remarkable  faculty  in  this 
particular.  It  wa-»  done,  too,  without  any 
affectation  or  effort.  It  cost  Dr.  Miner  no 
effort  to  clothe  ordinary  ideas  in  fascinating 
language.  It  came  as  natutal  to  him  as  the 
air  he  respired.  Probably  no  man  in  twenty 
thousand  had  so  happy  a  faculty  of  expression 
as  he  had. 

For  the  past  six  or  eight  years  Dr.  Miner 
had  pretty  much  withdrawn  from  his  profes- 
sional pursuits.  In  fact  for  tho  past  turee  or 
four  he  had  entirely  abandoned  it.  He 
could  well  afford  to  do  this.  He  had  acquired 
nioie  than  a  competency.  He  leaves  a  hand- 
some esta'e  behind  him.  During  thela-t  few 
years  of  his  life  he  seemed  only  anxious  to 
confcult  his  own  ease  and  comfort.  He  Knew 
that  his  loase  had  nearly  expired,  and  his 
toie  thoughts  were  how  he  should  spend  tho 
remnant  of  his  life  in  the  most  agreeable  way 
to  his  family  and  himself.  In  this  he  was 
wise.  Ho  traveled:  he  read;  he  visited  his 
friends;  ho  bestowed  his  alms. 

Dr.  Miner  was  an  honest  man. 

No  one  can  charge  him  with  brokon  faith 
or  deceitful  practices.  Ho  met  all  his  en- 
gagements promptly.  His  word  was  his 
bond— its  spirit  and  its  letter.  Ho  possessed 
a  high  toned  principle;  he  was  tenacious  of 
his  honor.  He  had  a  right  to  do  this,  for  no 
man  could  impeach  it. 

Few  men  have  died  in  this  community 
whose  loss  would  be  more  signally  felt.  He 
rose  with  the  growth  of  the  town,  and  dur- 
ing a  number  of  years  no  man  was  more 
familiar  with  the  population  than  ho  He 
was  literally  one  of  the  people. 

He's  gone  down  to  his  tomb  in  the  prime  of 
li!e  and  in  tho  maturity  of  his  manhood. 
The  affections  of  the  people  arc  with  him. 
We  doubt  if  thee  is  a  person  living  who  can 
truthfully  say,  that  Dr.  Miner,  during  a  long 
aetive  and  eventful   life,  did  him  or  any  one 
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else  within  his  knowledge,  a  wrong.  And 
what  nobler  eulogy  can  be  passed  upon  the 
dead?  Who  could  desire  a  prouder  inscrip- 
tion to  bo  placed  upon  his  tomb  than  "  Hero 
lies  a  man  who  never  wronged  bis  fellow?  " 
And  this,  I  think,  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Miner. 


The  IliHtorluti'tt  Visit  to  Wyoming. 

Editor  Recobd:  The  interesting  remin- 
iscence by  Alderman  Oram,  In  Scranton 
Truth,  copied  iu  the  Record  of  Jan.  29,  of 
the  visit  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft  In  1850,  brings  to  mind  an  incident 
attending  their  journey  worthy  of  mention, 
as  showing  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  our 
great  historian. 

While  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  succeed- 
ing Hon.  Edward  Everett,  who  was  then  the 
most  popular  representative  the  United 
States  had  sent  to  England,  Mr.  Bancroft 
found  on  file  an  application  from  Charles 
Miner  for  a  copy  of  some  early  record  of  our 
Indian  history,  in  the  War  Department. 
The  refusal  of  the  war  officials  was  endorsed 
on  the  paper  and  the  fact  formally  dispatched 
to  Mr.  Miner  by  the  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Mr.  Bancroft  renewed  the  application,  and 
would  not  take  "no"  for  an  answer,  but  se- 
cured the  paper  and  brought  it  to  Mr.  Miner 
at  his  home  in  Wyoming.  Unsolicited  and 
unexpected,  this  incident  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise (as  they  were  of  opposing  politics), 
and  the  civility  fully  appreciated  at  the 
"Retreat,"  and  continued  a  pleasant  memory 
through  life.  Of  course  nothing  was  omit- 
ted that  could  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  distinguished  guests. 

There  was  good  reason  for  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Everett's  application.  He  was  a  personal 
and  political  friend,  appointed  by  Daniel 
Webster  under  Gen.  Harrison's  administra- 
tion, and  undoubtedly  well  disposed,  but  war 
threatened  on  the  dispute  over  our  North- 
eastern boundary,  and  the  formal  and  re- 
served manner  which  made  him  popular 
among  English  officials  (as  unpopular  with 
his  Harvard  pupiib)  would  not  permit  him 
to  insist  on  the  request.  The  last  friendly 
letter  of  Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Miner 
in  1855  would  show  that  no  per- 
sonal discourtesy  prompted  the  formal 
Letter  of  the  legation.  He  begins:  "My  Dear 
Old  Friend'  and  concludes,  "Meantimo  I 
lemaln  with  sincere  regard 

Your  ancient  colleague  and  friend, 
Edward  Everett." 

The  author  of  "Memories  of  Many  Men, 
and  Some  Women,"  says  of  1843:  "Mr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  was  our  minister  at  the  court 
of  St.  James.  I  found  him  as  frigid  as  an 
iceberg.  His  reserve  was  constitutional. 
He  was  polished  as  his  own  writings,  but 
equally  as  cold."  Wm,  P.  Mjnefw. 


Vh©  Pnxtunc  Sesqnl- Centennial. 

Among  the  historic  old  structures  In 
Pennsylvania  none  has  greater  Interest  than 
that  of  the  old  church  at  Paxtang  in  Dauphin 
County.  Last  year  its  150th  anniversary 
was  celebrated  and  its  story  Is  now  told  in  a 
sumptuous  volume  of  350  pages  by  M.  W. 
McAlarney,  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph. He  has  done  his  work  admirably 
and  the  book  will  rank  as  a  standard  contri- 
bution to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  more  than  a  local  history,  for  the  Pas- 
tang  chuich,  like  those  at  Derry  and  Han- 
over, was  an  important  outpost  of  educa- 
tion, patriotism  and  religion  along  the  In- 
dian  frontier  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century.  That  locality  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  to  whom  we 
of  to-day  are  indebted  for  so  much  we  possess. 
The  story  of  Paxtang,  of  its  early  struggles, 
the  tremendous  power  it  wielded  for  free- 
dom and  religion  before  and  during  the  Re- 
volution until  the  establishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  Is  graphically 
told  in  Mr.  McAlarney's  volume.  The  work 
comprises  not  only  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  day  of  the  celebration, but 
h  great  variety  of  information  relating  to  the 
historic  old  church,  which  is  invaluable  and 
which  every  descendant  of  the  pioneers  of 
Paxtang  will  rejoice  to  see  collected  and 
preserved  in  such  a  permanent  and  attrac- 
tive form.  Of  all  the  addresses  the  most 
elaborate  Is  that  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Egie,  the 
nestor  of  Pennsylvania  history.  One  of  ihe 
most  entertaining  is  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  N.  G. 
Parke  of  Pittston.  Gen.  George  Ross 
Snowden's  speech  told  of  his  ancestor,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Ross  Snowden,  pastor  from  1793 
to  17%  Rev.  E.  Hazard  Snowden,  who  has 
been  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Wyoming 
Valley  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  Is  a  nephew 
of  the  Paxtang  pastor. 

Among  the  mass  of  interesting  material  is 
a  transcript  of  all  the  grave  ^toiied  in  the  old 
burying  ground  by  Dr.  Egie  several  years 
ago.  Since  they  were  copied  many  of  them 
have  become  illegible,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
present  State  librarian's  forethought,  they 
would  be  entirely  lost. 

There  are  also  the  marriage  records  of 
Revs.  John  Elder  and  John  Roan,  together 
with  that  more  complete  records  of  Rev. 
James  R.  Sharon— the  notes  on  "faster 
Aden,"  that  old-time  autocrat  of  the  school 
room,"  whose  fame  in  Paxtang  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Pardon  Elder—the  full  and 
complo  tombstone  record,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended fourteen  closely  printed  pages  of 
biographical  sketches  of  persons  now  sleep- 
ing in  that  consecrated  spot— together  with 
several  other  items  of  like  interest,  render- 
ing the  book  exceedingly  valuable  to  every 
one  whoso  ancestors  had  any  connection 
with  the  locality. 
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EARLY  POWDER  MAKING. 
Several     Exp!oai»nti    and    Their     Results— 
When,  and   Where  the  Mills    Were    Built 
and  Who  Owned  Vheui. 

Editor  Record:  I  noticed  in  your  paper 
recently  an  Item  referring  to  Charles  Mc- 
Klnney,  now  a  resident  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, who  Is  a  son  of  the  Charles  McKlnney 
who  lost  his  life  by  reason  of  an  explosion  in 
the  Laurel  Bun  Powder  Mill  over  forty  years 
ago,  which  brings  to  mind  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  that  fearful  calamity.  It  was  along 
in  about  1838,  or  it  may  have  been  a  little 
earlier,  that  Capt.  William  H,  Alexander 
built  a  powder  mill  on  Laurel  Run  at  about 
where  the  slope  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company,  bearing  that  name,  is  now  in 
operation.  The  dam  was  further  up  stream, 
and  the  raceway  brought  the  water  to  a  large 
overshot  wheel  for  operating  the  machinery. 
The  making  of  powder  in  those  days 
was  a  much  more  daDgerous  business 
than  it  is  by  the  mode  practiced  at  pres- 
ent. Then  the  saltpetre,  charcoal 
and  sulphur,  in  about  the  proportions  of  10, 
2  and  1,  were  all  put  under  the  stampers 
togother,  where  the  slightest  friction  from 
motalic  or  flinty  substances  coming  together 
In  the  trough  might  at  any  time  cause  the 
mass  to  explode  with  deadly  effect,  notwith- 
standing it  was  being  worked  in  a  partly 
wetted  condition.  This  mill,  as  I  remember, 
was  twice  blown  up  by  some  such  fortuitous 
circumstances.  It  had  been  running  but  a 
short  time  when  the  first  explosion  occurred, 
and  a  yourg.man  named  John  Harter  was 
severely,  but  not  fatally,  burned  on  exposed 
parts  of  his  head,  face  and  hands,  the  skin 
sloughing  from  the  latter  in  due  time  like 
the  removing  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  part  of 
his  ears  falling  entirely  off. 

I  think  Iieuoen  J.  Fiick  had  become  pro- 
prietor of  the  mill  when  Charles  MeXlnney,an 
active  and  intelligent  young  Irishman,  an 
expert  powder  maker  from  Bumneytown, 
Montgomery  County,  came  to  take  charge  of 
It.  He  was  unmarried  when  he  came  here, 
but  soon  took  to  wife  Abby  Williams,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Williams  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
had  at  least  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, at  the  time  of  his  death.  They  lived  in 
a  small  frame  house  that  had  been  built  near 
by  for  the  use  of  the  powder  maker.  When 
the  explosion  in  the  mill  took  place,  which 
was,  I  think  in  about  1847,  chore  was  no 
other  worklngman  present,  consequently  he 
was  the  only  one  to  Buffer.    As  a   neighbor, 


I,  of  course,  with  others  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
and  remained  with  the  injured  man 
during  the  following  night,  ministering  to 
his  wants  as  far  as  1  was  able.  He  was  in 
a  fearful  condition.  KJs  clothing  being  sat- 
urated with  powder  dust  was  entirely  burned 
off  and  his  entire  person,  except  where  his 
heavy  boots  had  covered  the  ieec  and  legs, 
was  burned  to  a  crisp,  so  that  he  suffered 
the  most  excruciating  agony  while  he  lived; 
death  following  at  an  early  hour  next 
morning. 

Capt.  Alexander  I  think  was  the  plonoor 
powder  manufacturer  in  this  valley.  Frede- 
rick Dietrick,  father  of  Miller  Dietriek,  who 
drives  the  Kingston  street  car,  built  a  small 
mill  on  Solomon's  Creek,  just  below  Ashley, 
about  the  same  time.  A  Mr.  Bchooley  alao 
built  a  mill  back  of  Wyoming.  The  Johnson 
heirs  also  had  a  mill  at  their  place  on  Laurel 
Run,  west  of  Mr.  Parsons's  place.  Messrs, 
Knapp  and  Parrish  afterwards  had  a  mill  on 
Solomon's  Creek,  a  short  distance  below 
Biehard  Jones's  foundry.  This  blew  up  in 
about  1854  and  they  then  removed  their  works 
to  the  great  Wapwallopen  Fails,  now 
Du  Pout's  works  at  Powder  Hole.  All  ^tneso 
small  mills  were  abandoned  after  one  or  two 
explosions,  The  making  of  powder  was  a 
profitable  business  during  those  early  days, 
provided  the  plant  did  not  go  up  in  smoke 
too  often.  The  selling  price  then  was  about 
$3  a  keg,  but  l  understand  it  can  be  made 
at  a  much  less  price  now,  as  the  risk  is  much 
leas  by  the  modern  mode  of  pulverizing  the 
ingredients  separately  and  by  using  a 
cheaper  material,  chloride  of  potash  or  some 
other  salt  instead  of  real  Calcutta  salpeter 
as  formerly. 

I  well  remember  when  Knapp  &  Parrish's 
mill  blew  up  in  about  1853  or  "4.  It  was  in 
the  evening  and  I  was  sit- lng  in  a  frame 
building  on  North  Main  street.  My  firet  Im- 
pression upon  feeling  the  concussion  and 
hearing  the  report  was  that  some  heavy  body 
had  been  violently  hurled  against  the  Hide  of 
the  building.  When  Gen.  Oliver's  mills,  on 
the  line  of  the  L.  &  8  li.  R.  below  the  old 
toll  gate  at  what  is  now  Whisky  Hill,  went 
up  in  '70  or  71,  it  was  shortly 
after  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  was  coming  down  Franklin  street 
when  I  heard  a  tremendous  explosion,  and 
upon  looking  up  In  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, saw  an  immense  column  of  black  Miioke 
going  up  untii  it  appeared  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  mountain  oefere  it  began  to  spread 
out  and  become  dissipated  in  the  morning 
air.  Upon  visiting  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
soon  alter  scarcely  a  wreck  of  the  mill  was 
found  on  the  ground  where  it  had  stood  By 
this  explosion  a  young  man  nam^d  Oscar 
Shoemaker,  son  of  big  Marmaduke  Shoe- 
maker, lost  his  life.  w.  j. 
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A  CENTENNIAL  INCIDENT. 

The  First  Stfetboriirat  Quarterly  IVIftetiou  in 
This  Me>ctlon-f ::tov«Kt!inK  Oe«orJpUon  by 
U©v.  J    K    Peok. 

[Written  for  the  Recobd.] 

Yo3terday  I  stood  on  the  spot  where  An- 
niug  Owen  formed  the  Methodist  class  In 
1788,  the  first  religious  organization  of  the 
M.  E.  Ohurch  north  of  Baltimore  and  west 
of  "Albany  on  the  Hudson."  From  these 
points,  then,  one  could  travel  north  to  the 
pole  and  west  to  the  sunset  and  not 
run  upon  .  a  religious  society.  The 
class  was  formed  after  a  revival  meet- 
ing on  "Bos3  Hill"  In  a  house  occupied  by 
"Captain  Parrish."  William  Colbert 
preached  in  it  and  so  did  Bishop  Asbury. 

The  house  is  gone,  but  the  cellar  Is 
there  with  distinct  outlines.  The  same 
old  well  is  there,  out  of  which 
the  weary  itinerant  slaked  his 
thirst.  The  barn  is  thereto-day  and  I  went 
inside.  It  is  a  barn  still.  In  this  mclosure 
was  held  the  "first  quarterly  meeting"  of  the 
whole  region  above  described.  People  now 
living  remember  the  house  and  barn  but 
not  the  quarterly  meeting.  Robert  Cloud 
was  the  elder,  James  Campbell  was  the 
pastor.  The  barn  was  the  meetirg  place  be- 
fore any  meeting  house  was  built.  That 
barn  carries  on  all  its  features  the  wrinkles 
of  one  hundred  years  and  yet  it  wears  a 
smile.  In  it  they  had  a  "solemn  meeting" 
just  one  century  ago.  Darius  Williams  led 
the  sieging.  Debora  SuttOD,  then  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  went  forward  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  "stepping  from  seat 
to  seat"  as  she  went  and  kneeled 
at  the  last  one.  This  she  could  do,  for  the 
seats  had  no  back*.  The  last  one  was  the 
altar  and  was  likely  in  the  west  side  of  the 
barn  floor,  wheio  st^od  the  preachers  in  the 
pulpit,  such  as  it  wa<=.  The  front  door  of  the 
barn  is  east,  opening  towards  the  house. 
Into  thi=s  the  audience  entered.  There 
stands  to-day  the  old  hacked  and  hewed 
po-ts  that  were  witnesses  of  the  scenes  of 
that  "first  quarterly  meeting." 

I  turn  now  tc  the  o'd  flies  of  the  Record 
of  the  Times  for  1856  and  find  this  under 
toe  hoad  of  "Records:" 

"1791"  "Wyoming,  James  Campbell. 
Bo  we  have  a  starting  point.  Robert  Cloud, 
elder." 

From  this  extract  from  the  old  Record  of 
the  Times,  the  old  minutes,  Stevens'  hl-tory 
and  the  memory  of  Debora  Sutton  Bedford, 
written  down  bv  Dr.  Gaorge  Peck  from  his 
own  lips  we  have  located  the  "first  quarterly 


mooting"  and  who  was  there  and  what  was 
done,  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago. 

There  Is  no  date  on  or  in  the  barn  and  it 
needs  none.  Ir  shows  age.  The  joints  are 
numbered  "I,  II,  V,"  etc.  The  nails  are 
hammered  nails  and  they  are  not  very  nu- 
merous. 

One  or  two  of  the  original  posts  are  gone 
and  their  places  supplied  by  sawed  ones.  A 
distillery  wa3  built  up  against  the  end  of  the 
barn  afterwards.  It  came  later  and  went 
earlier. 

The  love  feast  has  outlasted  that  distillery. 
There  are  men  here  now  who  remember  the 
disMJIerv,  but  not  that  quarterly  meetiDg. 
April  16,  1S9 1.  J   K.  Pece. 


Haw  Irish  Lane  was  Founded. 

Editor  Record:  The  traveler  as  well  as 
the  brief  sojourner  in  passing  over  our 
beautiful  hills,  flecked  on  every  hand  witk 
beautiful  residences,  grows  enthusiastic 
with  admiration  in  contemplating  the 
grandeur  displayed  by  a  beneficent  creator 
in  the  formation  of  both  hill  and  vale,  which 
are  continually  being  beautified  and  made 
more  attractive  by  the  lords  of  creation.  The 
first  settlers  in  this  locality  were 
three  hard-fisted  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
Francis  Irwin,  James  Crockett  and  Thomas 
Holmes.  Leaving  the  land  of  the  rose  and 
the  shamrock  they  came  to  America  before 
landlordism,  monopolies  and  syndicates  had 
been  conceived  by  mother  time,  where  they 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  together  in  what 
is  now  Ross  Township.  Irwin  occupied 
the  portion  of  the  tract  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  G.  C.  Rood,  in  the 
autumn  of  18CS,  and  the  next 
spring  Crockett  moved  on  tno  middle  por- 
tion, now  owned  by  County  Surveyor  James 
Crockett,  and  in  the  spring  of  1811  Holmes 
built  a  leg  house  and  moved  on  the  north 
part  of  the  tract,  now  owned  by  B.  H. 
Holmes.  There  were  no  other  settlers  north 
of  them  for  40  miles.  A  straight  road  was 
cut  through  the  forest,  giving  an  outlet  for 
those  haidy  sons  of  toil,  which  was  very  ap- 
propriately named  Irish  Lane.  Three-quar- 
ters of  a  ceotury  later,  wnen  the  surround- 
ing country  was  teeming  with  go-a-head 
tillers  of  the  soil  ana  it  was  necessary  for 
their  convenience  that  a  postofnee  be  estab- 
lished at  the  cross  roads,  the  sons  of  old 
Erin  were  not  forgotten,  for  their  many 
virtues  and  good  qualities',  characrerletlc  of 
every  true  Irish  American,  are  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants,  and 
the  postofflce  was  called  Irish  Lane  with  a 
grandson  of  the  original  James  Crockett  as 
the  postmaster.  s.  t. 
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ftome.  Knrly  Fxp*r!tnent«  In  That  Direction 
— Curlpiift  htfiteiuentR  of  tho  VUtlcultlea 
of   50    Years  Ago  now  Fully  Overcome. 

In  this  day  when  locomotives  burn  no 
othor  fuel  than  coal  it  1b  difficult  (o  picture 
the  obstacles  in  its  use  50  years  ago.  The 
following  correspondence  from  Dr.  Egle's 
Historical  Column  in  Harrifburg  Telegraph, 
Will  be  found  very  interesting  reading  to 
railroad  men. 

The  first  and  second  letters  were  written  to 
Hon.  John  Strohm,  then  chairman  of  a 
tpeeial  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  Burning  Coal  in  Loco- 
motive Engines.  The  inquiries  were  made 
under  the  f  blowing  resolution  of  theSf  nate: 

'•Whereas,  The  use  of  wood  for  fuel  on 
the  railroads  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pro- 
ductive of  danger  and  occasions  much  ap- 
prehension to  the  owners  of  property  through 
which  such  railroads  pass,  which  might  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  mineral  coal  ;  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Roads, 
Bridge?  and  Inland  Navigation  enquire  into 
the  practicability  and  expsndiency  of  using 
mineral  coal  exclusively  a3  fuel  for  locomo- 
tives on  the  railroads  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  of  prohibiting  by  law  the  use  of  any 
other  fuel  for  such  purpose." 

LETTER   FROM   HON.    S.    D.    INGHAM. 

Beaver  Meadow,  21  Feb,,  1848. 
John  Strohm,  Esqr.: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  duly  received  at  this 
place  your  favor  of  the  16th  inst.,  request- 
ing information  as  to  trie  experience  of  the 
Beaver  Meadow  eompany  in  the  use  of  an- 
thracite coal  for  raising  steam  in  their  loco- 
motive engines.  I  will  communicate  with 
pleasure  any  information  I  possess  on  the 
subject.  We  commenced  burning  coal  In 
one  of  our  engines  about  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  and  since  that  time  in  three  others. 
We  now  use  no  other  fuel  excei  t  for  kindling 
fire  in  the  morning,  a  small  portion  of  wood 
is,  however,  always  carried  on  the  tender. 
The  coal  fire  will  keep  up  an  hour  readily 
during  a  stoppage,  but  for  a  long  delay  it 
is  expedient  to  put  in  a  few  sticks  of  wood 
to  keep  the  fire  alive  and  expedite  the  igni- 
tion oi  the  coal  when  the  engine  starts 
again.  We  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  raising  steam  or  keeping  it  up.  The  en- 
gines are  limited  to  100  pounds  steam  on  the 
heavy  grades,  but  tnoir  general  limit  is  90 
pounds.  Our  engines  were  built  by  Garret 
&  Eastwiek,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  re- 
pairs are  under  the  direction  of  Hopkin 
Thomas,  a  very  skillfull  machinist,  to  whom 
much  is  due  for  our  entire  success  in  the 
management  of  coal  fires.  The  only  in- 
convenience that  has  attended  the  use  of  coal 
is  the  burning  of  the  fire  box  and  melting  of 


the  grates.  The  flrRt  is  occasioned  by  im- 
perfect welding  of  the  piles  of  which  the  bol- 
lor  iron  is  made,  wnich  thereby  comes  from 
the  rollers  with  partial  partings  ia  the  middle. 
These  partings  cur.  oil'  tno  communication  of 
the  heat  from  the  Iire  to  the  water,  hence  tho 
iron  next  to  the  lire  rises  in  a  blister  and 
eoon  burns  through  to  the  pairing.  The 
water  tnen  finds  its  way  to  tho  melt'  d  peama 
and  lefiks  cut.  We  have  one  engine  which 
has  been  in  use  with  ccal  more  thun  twelve 
months  without  the  least  appearance  of  fail- 
ure in  this  respect.  We  have  no  little  diffi- 
culty with  tbo  grates  in  the  commencement, 
but  none  have  ben  melted  in  the  last  three 
montts,  altho'  three  engines  have  been  in 
eon  t^nt  use  since  that  time  Not  a  single 
copper  tube  has  been  injured  since  we  com- 
menced the  use  of  coal. 

I  have  supposed  that  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  EK-ans  used  to  perfect  the  man- 
agement of  the  coal  fire  was  not  expected  in 
this  communtciation,  but  everything  known 
and  practised  at  our  works  will  be  cheerfully 
communicated  to  any  person  who  will  take 
the  \v  uble  to  visit  them,  wbon  not  only  the 
fact*  I  have  stated  c^n  be  verified,  but  sev- 
eral other  matters  ascertained  which  will  be 
very  useful  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  rail- 
road transportation.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
give  you  an  accurate  statement  of  the  amount 
of  fuel  consumed  for  a  given  effect,  not  be- 
ing prepared  for  setting  apart  by  weight  the 
coal  u;ed  for  the  engines.  Todet-rminothis 
fact  satisfactorily,  the  average  of  several 
week's  consumption  is  indispensable. 

I  would  observe  that  the  apparatus  for  in- 
creasing the  draught  of  tbe  chimney  is  very 
simple  and  may  easily   be  attached  to  any 
horizontal   boiler.     I  am,  with  bich  rospoct, 
Your  Humble  Sv't, 
S.  D  Ingham. 

LETTER   FROM    GARRETT  &   EASTWICK. 

Puilada.,1  Mo.  27th,  1838. 
Hon.  John  Strohm: 

Bespf  cted  Friend :  Since  the  interview  had 
with  thee  by  the  senior  partner  of  our  ccn- 
cern,  when  in  this  city  during  tho  late  re- 
cess of  tbe  Legislature,  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  Anthracite  Coal  in  Locomotive  En- 
gine?, we  1  ave  received  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Canal  Commissioners  in  which 
we  find  a  notice  Is  ta*;en  by  A.  MohaiTy, 
Agent  of  Motive  power  on  the  Co'umbia 
road,  &  in  which  we  tnjnk  he  has  done  us 
great  liju^tice,  wher*  ho  eays  (page  50)  "An 
experiment,  wa^  lately  made  on  the  road  to 
shew  tbat  it  (Anthracite  Coal)  was  usefully 
practicable,  but  with  little  success.  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  fire  for  any  length 
of  tim*  so  as  to  convey  a  full  train  without 
the  aid  of  wood  to  produce  a  blnze,"  he  also 
sayp,  "much  has  b«on  Bald  as  to  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  coal  by  a  Southern  company 
(Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bail  Bead  Coinp'y,)  but 
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front  enquiry  on  the  epot  the  undersigned 

is  fully  of  the  opinion  thattbe  kind  of  engine  s 
there  us9d  would  neither  suit  our  road  in 
point  of  performance  or  cost  of  repairs."  la 
this  opinion  we  fully  concur,  an  the  Balti- 
more engines  are  very  complicated  in  their 
construction  and  of  course  expensive  to  keep 
in  order,  and  mo  fifty  per  csnt.  more  coal 
than  ours  in  performing  the  same  amouDt  of 
work,  and  he  (Mebaffy)  ou  his  return  from 
the  South  did  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
there  was  no  comparison  between  our  engines 
and  those  Notwithstanding  the  assertion 
he  has  made  in  bU  report  to  the  Canal  Com- 
mipsioners,  we  can  prove  corciusively  that 
wo  have  frequently  passed  over  the  road  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  takitg 
not  only  the  passenger  tjain,  tut  also  with, 
burthen  trains  leavlJy  laden,  and  in  the 
usual  time,  without  the  use  of  a  particle 
of  wood,  "to  create  a  blaze."  We  believe 
the  truth  to  be  that  the  Agent  above  al- 
luded to,  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
anthracite  coal  cannot  be  used,  f-o  as  to 
answer  a  good  pnrpose  in  generating  s'eam 
torlocomotivepjdidnot  deem  the  experiments 
we  were  making  of  sufficient  importance  to 
claim  his  attention,  as  we  believe  he  never 
took  the  trouble  personally  to  witness  tbe 
operation  of  our  engine  in  burning  trat  fuel 
escept  in  company  with  two  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners  from  Parksburg  to  Phila- 
delphia one  afterno'n,  ard  from  thence  to 
Lancaster  the  nest  day,  and  on  bis  arrival  at 
the  latter  place  he  declared  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  he  saw  it  was  so  easy  a  mat'er 
to  bum  coal,  that  it  could  be  burned  in  any 
of  their  f-ngines  without  alteration,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  assertion,  thr-y  directed 
the  experiment  to  to  tried  on  one  of  the 
engines  on  the  road  and  failed,  ss  one  of  our 
firm  was  informed  by  John  Brandt,  ehif-'f 
machinest  on  tbe  road,  who  tried  it.  He 
said  they  could  keep  up  steam  for  only  four 
miles,  when  they  were  ob'igod  to  take  out 
the  coal  and  substitute  wood. 

After  the  Canal  Commissioners  returned 
to  Harrisburg,  after  having  witnessed  the 
operation  of  our  engine  in  burning  coal,  they 
adopted  a  resolution  (a  copy  of  which  we 
furnish  thee)authorizirjg  us  to  alter  one  of  the 
engines  we  made  for  the  State,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  our  experiments,  which  we  are 
now  doing,  and  keeping  an  aeura'e  account 
of  the  coal  used,  and  of  the  load^1  drawn 
with  it.  The  day  before  yesterday,  id  the  utrh 
the  dampness  on  the  rail  occasioned  consid- 
erable slipping,  we  brought,  25  loaded  cars 
part  of  the  way  from  Columbia,  and  made 
an  average  of  16  car?,  u-ing  1  ton  of  coal, 
and  less  than  11  cord  rf  wood  for  kindling 
previous  to  starting,  and  to  perform  the 
same  di-tance  with  that  load  n  quires  at 
least  3  coids  of  wood,  but  such  i«  the 
opposition  on  the  road  to  coal,  that  officers 


do  not  scorn  disponed  to  go  with  us  and  wit- 
ness it  for  themselves,  and  therefore  any 
statement  that  can  as  yet  bo  ma  Jo  must  rest 
on  our  own  assertion  ;  at  lei- 1  a-  to  tne  par- 
ticulars Several  very  respectable  indi- 
viduals, it  is  trim,  have  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  miming  the  coal  and  can  testi  y  that 
tboro  is  no  difficulty  in  burning  that  fuel, 
and  with  it  alone,  keeping  up  an  abundance 
of  steam,  but  they  are  ucable  to  say  what 
was  the  load  drawn  or  coal  used  In  o-der 
to  renmdy  these  difficulties,  and  believing 
that  you  should  have  official  Information  on 
the  euhject  referred  to  your  consideration, 
we  would  suggest  whether  it  might  not  meet 
your  views  to  appoint  eome  person  who 
would  be  competent  and  disinterested,  to 
pass  with  us  a  few  times  over  the  road  on 
tne  engine  f-o  as  to  have  an  opportunity  from 
his  own  observation,  to  make  a  report  to  you, 
and  if  it  should  meet  your  approbation,  also 
for  him  to  visit  the  Beaver  Meadow  road  and 
Baltimore,  and  make  bis  observation  there, 
and  report  to  you  a  fair  statement  of  the  in- 
formation ho  may  obtain  at  those  piaces, 
which  are  all  we  have  any  knowledge  of, 
where  Anthracite  coal  has  been  used  in  loco- 
motives with  any  degree  of  succe-s.  The 
trifling  expense  that  will  ar*eud  such 
appointment  will  amount  to  a  mere  nothing, 
compared  to  the  great  saving  that  can  be 
readily  shown  will  result  to  the  Sta'e,  by  the 
adoption  of  Anthracite  coal  as  fuel  for  V co- 
motives  on  the  Columbia  road,  but  further 
west,  whf  re  bituminous  coal  is  easier  of  ac- 
C3S3  and  cheaper  than  the  anthracite,  that 
description  of  fuel  will  probnb'ybethe  cheap- 
est. As  we  have  it  in  contenp'ation  in  a 
few  days  to  submit  a  proposition  for  supply- 
ing coal  and  burning  it  in  the  locomotive  en- 
gines on  the  Columbia  road,  at  a  much  less 
cost  to  the  State  th-m  either  uood  or  bitumi- 
nous cal  or  coke  will  cost  on  the  road,  it 
would  give  us  great  pleasure  If  y.  ur  commit- 
tee could  spar^so  much,  time  from  their  oth^r 
duties  as  to  pa=s  over  the  road  in  the  engine 
in  which  we  are  now  burning  anthracite  coal 
and  witness  for  yourselves  its  operarion,  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  report  from  your  own  ob- 
servation as  well  aB  from  the'report  or  in- 
formation derived  from  others.  Should  you 
be  enabled  to  do  so,  by  giving  us  a  short  no- 
tice we  will  meet  you  at  Lanca-ter  whenever 
it  may  suit  your  convenience. 

Bespec  fulh  Your  Friends, 
Garrett  &  Eastwick. 

LETTER  FROM  GEOEGE  JEXKIXS,  SUPERINTEND" 

ENT   OF  THE    BEAVER   MPAPOW   ROAD. 

Parryyille,  Jau'y  IG.h,  IS3S. 
Messrs.  Garrett  &  Eastwick  : 

In  reply  to  the  queries  propounded  by  you 
in  relation  to  the  succ  ss,  &c  .  attending  the 
use  of  coal  in  the  Locomotive  Ergines  m-ido 
by  you  for  the  Beaver  Meadow  Rail  B  ad 
&  Coal  Company,  I  may  state  for  your  in- 
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formation,  that  the  two  Engines,  the  Eila^ 
Ely,  <t  Sarn'l  D.  Ingham,  that  wore  placed 
on  the  road  during  the  rummer  of  1836,  did 
not  commence  the  u  e  of  coal  until  the  la'ter 
end  of  Autumn,  or  beginning  of  Winter  of 
that  year.  The  Quakeake  was  construct*  d 
for  burning  coal,  and  placed  on  the  road  In 
the  Sprmg  of  1>37,  all  three  being  six 
wheel  engines.  The  Beaver  is  the  turgor  and 
heavier  Engine  with  eight  wheel?,  and  has. 
used  coal  ever  since  being  placed  on 
the  road  in  the  month  of  August  last.  All 
the  Engines  .  have  continued  to  burn 
Anthracite  Coa',  when  running  on  the  road, 
ever  since  their  commencing  the  use  of  that 
fuel  at  the  times  above  stared.  We  do  not 
And  the  uce  of  wood  necessary,  except  for 
kindling  previously  to  starting  in  the  morn- 
iogs,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
an  abundance  of  steam  through  the  day 
without  its  aid.  The  usual  number  of  loaded 
cars  taken  per  dav  from  Black  Creek  to 
Parryvill.  with  the  6  wheel  engine  is  1G,  con- 
taining 2%  tons  of  coal  each,  and  the  same 
number  ot  empty  cars  are  drawn  up  the 
grade  to  Quakeake  wi'h  the  same  engines, 
and  twelve  up  the  96  feet  grade  on  th^Jr 
return  home.  The  Beaver  (8  wheels)  takes 
thirty-two  cars  per  trip  each  way, and  twenty, 
four  up  the  96  feet  grade,  from  Quakeake  to 
Black  Cr  ek.  As  nearly  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  1,300  pounds  of  coal  is  con- 
sumed per  trip  in  the  6  wheel  engines,  that, 
is  from  Black  Creek  to  Parryville  and  back, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  for  the  same 
distance  with  double  the  load  the  Beaver 
consumes  about  1,800  pounds. 

Wirh  ten  days,  cr  two  weeks'  practice,  an 
engineer  or  fireman  will  ordinarily  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
using  anthracite  coal  in  locomotives,  to  run 
them  without  difficulty,  and  they  generally 
prefer  coal  to  woo  on  account  of  its  being 
much  less  laborious,  end  in  consequence  of 
which  we  pay  our  fireman  only  12^  cents 
per  day  more  than  the  men  who  attend  the 
brakes  at  the  cars. 

Any  othor  information  on  the  above  sub- 
ject within  my  power  I  will  furnish  with 
pleasure. 

Yours  respectfully, 
George  Jenkins, 
Superintendent  Transportation  B.  M.  R.  R. 

and  C.  Company. 


A  Nt-w    York    Asseniblyiupn    on  Wyoming. 

Milo  M.  Acker,  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  New  York  Assembly,  is  able  to  find  a  lit- 
tle time  for  historical  research.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Canisteo  Valley  Historical 
Society  he  delivered  an  address  on  "Wyom- 
ing." The  Hort.ellsville  Times,  in  its  report 
of  the  meeting,  says:  "Beginning  with  the 
early  history  of  Wyomtjg  and  the  'Penna- 
mito  War,'  and  tracing  carefully  the  causes 


and  history  of  the  Indian  incursion  that 
ended  in  a  dreadful  massacre,  his  address 
gave  at  once  the  history  and  the  romance  of 
that  pathetic  page  in  our  country's  annals.' 

Dunrinfr  rtixty  Ypnrs   Ago, 

The  following  was  written  for  the  Pittston 
Gazette  a  year  ago,  by  John  G.  Fell,  whose 
death  occurred  recently  (P. 107).  Blnceitwas 
written  the  venerable  gentleman  to  whom 
reference  is  made,  Dilton  Yarington,  has  also 
passed  away. 

JJundaff  is  situated  ia  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Susquehanna  county,  near  the  line  of 
Lackawanna  county,  on  the  old  Mihord  and 
Owego  turnpike.  Tne  st-ge  coach  and  four 
horses  used  to  rem  up  to  the  hotel,  with 
nine  passengers  inside  and  throe  witn  tne 
driver,  and  tna  boot  and  top  of  coach  loaded 
with  trunks.  On  its  arrival  tne  porch  would 
be  filled  with  spectators  wnh  more  cuiiosity 
than  there  is  now  on  the  arrival  of  a  train  of 
railroad  cars.  A  stage  driv-r  was  equal  to  a 
conductor  on  a  passenger  train.  It  was  the 
height  of  a  boy's  ambition  fo  be  a  stage  dri- 
ver A  two-horse  coach  v.  as  ruu  (50  years  ago 
from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Dundaff  by  the  Seario 
family  of  Pitta  ton.  Tne  fi  cat  occupant  of  the 
new  hotel  was  Arcbippus  harrish,  from 
Wllkes-Barre,  father  of  tttorge  and  Charles. 

The  founders  of  the  village,  which  after- 
wards became  a  borougn,  were  Col.  Gould 
Phinny,  who  came  from  Eizabrthtown,  N. 
J.,  a  smart,  enterprising  business  man,  and 
Peter  Graham,  a  ccoteaman  from  Philadel- 
phia, a  commission  merchant,  who  owned 
a  large  fai  m  of  about  400  acres  on  the  north 
tide  of  ihetovn.  Mrs.  Graham  was  a  Gib- 
eoa.  They  were  an  interesting  family  aud 
spent  their  summers  at  the  farm.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham gave  the  village  the  nam-  of  Dundaff, 
a  scotch  name 

Dundaff  was  a  very  lively  town  at  that 
timu,  the  only  business  town  of  any  conse- 
queucenor.h  of  VVilkes-Bane.  There  were 
two  churches,  two  hotel-1,  t  roe  stores,  a 
millinery  store,  two  blacksmith  shops,  two 
wagon  shops,  two  shoe  shop-,  two  tailor 
shops,  a  printing  office,  the  Northern  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  jewelry  t-tore,  a  tannery, 
a  gla-H  factory  a  fullitg  mill,  an  axjactory, 
ha";  factory,  iin  and  cabinet  shops,  two  liw 
officss,  two  physicians,  carpent-ire and  build- 
er-, etc. 

Everything  was  flourishing  until  Carton- 
dale  overshadowed  it  when  It  lo-tits  vigor 
and  went  Into  a  decline,  and  i-*  now  a  very 
dull  toscn,  but  it  is  ttill  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  locality,  a  fine  summer  resort,  and 
pltasuio  ^eekt-rd  can  find  nice  home  and  good 
entertainment. 

Of  the  multitude  of  bu-ine«s  men  of  that 
time  in  Dundaff,  but  one  is  living,  and  that 
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i«  the  vonerable  Dllton  Yarlngton,  Esq  ,  of 
Carbobdale,  inhis$7th  jear,  &till  hale  and 
hearty  and  doing  buaioe -a  every  f^ay.  I  re- 
ceived a  long  and  Intere-stlng  letter  irom  hini 
a  short  time  since,  wrick  n  very  i  eatly  with 
a  quill  pen.  Ho  still  make-*  bis  own  pens 
and  never  wrote  wltb  afiy  other  He  said  he 
learned  to  make  a  pen  wben  ne  was  ten  years 
of  age  anil  went  to  hchool  to  the  late  Judge 
Garrlcfe  Malloryin  the  old  log  academy  on 
the  Public  Square,  In  Wilkes- Jiarre.  Judge 
Mailory  was  a  Jaw  student  and  taught  school 
to  pay  his  way  while  studying  for  his  pro- 
fession. 

These  old  memories  may  be  Interesting  to 
eomo.  I  am  living  very  much  in  the  past.  I 
am  now  in  my  80th  year  and  enjoying  toler- 
able good  health.  J.  G.  Fell 

Waverly,  May  29th,  1890. 


DAUGJFIVEIIS    OK    VHC    REVOLUTION. 


Ode  to  the  Wyoming  Falley. 

[For  the  Record.] 

Beautiful  vale  I  knew  so  well 

Some  fifty  years  ago, 
How  greatly  changed,  tbou  art  to-day 

In  dress  I  bardly  know. 
Your  citizens  I  then  well  knew, 

While  in  iny  youth  or  yore, 
Have  mostly  passed  from  earth,  'tis  true, 

To  tho  eternal  sho.  o. 
The  Miners  and  the  Hollenbacks 

Wbh  Starks  at  least  a  score, 
Like  tho  T.  Williams  family*, 

Are  now,  alas,  no  more ! 
Those  growing  Gelds  of  wheat  and  corn 

Upon  tho  fertile  lands, 
Have  passed  away,  and  in  their  place  - 

Tho  huge  coal  breaker  standi. 
The  rich  coal  barons  now  possess 

Thoso  farms  I  knew  so  well, 
Except  perchance  a  few  small  tracts 

Whoso  owners  would  not  sell. 
"The  borough,"  too,  bas  made  such  growth 

And  spread  out  all  around 
With  twenty  citizens  at  least, 

Where  then  but  one  was  found, 
Tbe  crystal  stream  which  cuts  in  twain 

The  surface,  as  of  >ore, 
Remains  with  the  old  borough  bridge 

As  fifty  years  before, 
lour  changes  made  in  fiity  years 

With  alterlngs  as  unfurled, 
Form  with  a  modern  writer  calls 

"The  essence  of  the  world  :' 
While  thou  hast  cc  anged  there  is  no  doubt 

Thou  hast  of  beauty  less; 
Thau  fifty  years  ago  when  clad 

In  your  bright  verdant  dress. 
Long  may  your  early  hlst'ry  shine 

Brilliant  on  every  page, 
A  beacon  light  to  big  a  and  low 

Plebeian  and  the  sago. 

— R.  W.  Hinckley, 
246  East  Twenty-fifth  St.,  New  York  Ciiy,  Janu- 
ary, 1891. 

*  Thorns  Williams  with  his  family  of  ten  chil" 
dren  were  then  all  living  in  or  near  Plains. 


A  Local  Chnpier  Formed  In  Wlfkeii-Barre- 
lAet  of  ihe  Ladlea  Klected  to  Ofllcc— En- 
thiihlastlc  on  American  Hlotory. 

A  notable  gathering  of  women  assembled 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  H.  McCartney 
Wednesday,  April  29,  to  organize  a  "Chapter 
of  the  Nttional  Society  of  tbe  Daughters  of 
the  American  devolution,"  women  who  are 
descended  from  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Many  tracing  their  ancestry  to  the 
early  colonists  by  a  proven  lineage  were 
present. 

The  house  was  decorated  with  American 
flags  and  the  portraits  of  Washington  and 
his  wife,  Martha  Washington,  together  with 
a  picture  of  Mt.  Vernon,  issued  "by  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Association  and  presented  to  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  McCartney,  who  was  one  of 
the  lady  managers  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Association  for  the  purchase  of  the  home  of 
Washington,  were  appropriately  placed. 

Tho  meeting  was  opened  with  singing  "My 
Country 'Tie  of  Thee"  by  Miss  Nellie  Will- 
lams,  the  chapter  joining.  The  meeting  was 
then  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  McCartney,  re- 
gent by  ■  appointment.  The  object  of  the 
organization  was  stated.  The  constitution 
and  bj-lawe  were  read  and  business  relating 
to  the  future  of  the  chapter  was  discussed. 
The  following  officers  for  the  chapter  were 
elected: 

Mrs.  Stanley  Woodward,  vice  regent. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Sbarpe,  registrar  general. 

Miss  Ella  Munroe  Bowman,  secretary. 

Miss  Bally  Sharpe.  treasurer. 

Local  Board  of  Managers— Mrs.  Col.  Bruce 
Bicketts,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Reynolds,  Miss 
Emily  Cist  Butler,  Mrs.  Sheldon  Reynolds. 

Light  refreshments  were  served.  "Hail 
Columbia"  was  sung  by  Miss  Williams  in  a 
patriotic,  spirited  manner  and  the  meeting 
then  adjourned  to  meet  at  tLo  home  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Sharps  Monday,  May  4,  1S91.  Each 
application  for  membership  murt  ba  made 
to  the  Wilkes- Barre  cbapter  and  passed 
upon  by  tbe  local  board  and  if  satisfactory 
and  her  claims  reasonable  the  applicant 
shall  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  secre- 
tary and  registrar  and  her  name  be  forwarded 
to  the  National  board  at  Washington  ior  final 
action. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  women  of 
Wyoming  Valley  should  unite  with  thi- 
"National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  tho 
American  Revolution"  in  horor'ngthe  de^ds 
of  their  anebstors,  who  "braved  and  dared 
so  much  that  we  might  live."  And  it  Is  a 
lamentable  tact  a'so,  that  the  women  of  this 
beautiful  historic  valley,  who  have  be°n  so 
patriotic  as  to  erect  the  monument  at  Forty 
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Fort  to  commemorate  the  names  of  those 
slain  by  the  savage  foe,  should  cease  to  mani- 
fest that  patriotism  and  allow  each  3d  of 
July  to  come  and  go  without  making  a  pil- 
grimage with  their  children  to  this  t-pot, 
which  would  ever  be  a  hallowed  ono  to 
them. 

The  parent  organization  was  formed  In 
Washington  October  11,  1890,  by  Mrs.  Flora 
Adams  Darling,  a  great-grand-daughter  of 
John  Adams  and  great-grand-niece  of 
George  Joseph  Warren,  and  Miss  Eugenia 
Washington,  a  great-grand-niece  of  George 
Washington.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  made  president  general;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Adams  Darling,  vice  president  general  in 
charge  of  organization;  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent general,  Mr*.  James  K.  Polk,  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Mrs.  David  D.  Por- 
ter. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
womon  who  achieved  American  independ- 
ence,—to  encourage  historical  research  in 
relation  to  the  Revolution  and  the  publica- 
tion of  its  results,  to  preserve  documents 
and  relics  nnd  the  records  of  the  individual 
services  of  revolutionary  soldiers  and  pa- 
triots, and  to  promote  celebrations  of  all 
patriotic  anniversaries. 

At  the   meeting  of  the   Daughters    of  the 
Amorican  Revolution  on    Wednesday    even- 
ing, a  telegram  of  greeting  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
Mrs.  Katharine  S.  McCartney,  regent— 

The  Daughters  of  New  Jersey  congratulate 
the  Daughters  of  Wyoming  Valley,  wi-;hlug  them 
as  muoii  success  in  peace  as  they  knew  of  suf- 
fering days  of  the    Kevolutlon. 

Flora  *dams  Darlikg, 
Vice  President  General.  Daughters  of  American 

Kevolutlon,  Washington's  Headquarters.  Mor- 

ristown,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darling  is  the  founder 
and  organizer  of  the  '-Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  and  a  great-grand- 
daughter ot  John  Adams,  and  a  great-grand- 
niece  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  "fell  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Eighteen  wives  and  daughters  of  "The 
Rons  of  the  Revolution"  hav6  joined  the  New 
York  Chapter,  of  which  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor 
Is  regent;  Mrs.  Phillip  Livingston  and  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Hamilton  the  State  regents.  Penn- 
pylvat'ia  has  four  State  regents,  Mrs.  Gen. 
William  H.  McCartney  being  one.  with 
headquarters  atWilkef-Barrp.  This  chapter 
is  known  as  "The  Wyoming  Valley  Chapter." 
All  other  chapters  within  her  jurisdiction 
will  report  to  this  chapter.  Action  will  bo 
taken  on  all  applications  received,  and  then 
forwarded  to  Washington  for  final  disposal 
and  inspection  by  the  National  Board. 


Colonial  Rnmei. 
The  lady  members  of  the  families  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  Wllkes-Barre,  with 

others,  invited  guests,  met  Friday  evening  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Col.  0.  M.  Cocyngham 
and  a  very  successful  organization  was  ef- 
fected. As  the  Colonial  Dames  compose  a 
Btate  soalety,  with  headquarters  in  Phlla- 
delnhia,  no  officers  wore  elected,  but  about 
40  names  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
State  society.  The  Colonial  Dames  is  the 
female  society  in  harmony  with  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  and  Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden,  a 
member  of  tho  board  of  managers  of  the  lat- 
ter, was  present  and  organized  the  meeting, 
explaining  also  the  purposes  of  the  branch. 
The  Sons  of  tho  Revolution  have  been  or- 
ganized by  tho  Btate  historical  societies  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati  are  largely  members  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution.  The  general  society  is 
composed  of  the  five  State  societies  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Iowa  and 
District  of  Columbia. 


Celebrated  lila  SGth  Birthday. 

January  4  was  the  86th  birthday  of  Col. 
Charles  Dorrance,  and  the  event  was  cele- 
brated In  a  quiet  way  by  a  family  dinner  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  Benjamin  F.  Dorrance, 
which  adjoins  the  home  of  the  colonel  in 
Dorranceton.  Of  his  five  children  three, 
Charles  J.  of  Chicago,  Benjamin  F.  of  Dor- 
ranceton, and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Roynolds  of 
Wllkes-Barre,  were  present,  the  other  sons, 
John,  of  Keytsville,  Mo.,  and  Col.  J.  F.,  of 
Meadville,  being  unable  to  get  here.  Several 
of  his  grandchildren  were  also  present. 
Many  of  the  friends  oi  the  old  gentleman 
called  during  the  afternoon  to  tender  their 
congratulations  and  express  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  to  celebrate  u*any 
more  birthdays.  Col.  Dorrance,  at 
his  advanced  age,  is  as  hale  and 
hearty  as  he  was  twenty  yoaisago  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  grasp  his  hand  and  see  the 
smile  on  his  strong  and  ruddy  face.  Unless 
acute  disease  should  overtake  him  he  bids 
fair  to  |  round  out  a  century  of  life. 
For  the  last  fifty-six  years  he  has  been  an 
official  of  the  Wyoming  National  Bank  of 
Wiiko--Barre,  of  which  he  Is  now  president, 
his  father  having  been  the  first  president  of 
the  same  institution,  but  which  at  that  time 
was  not  the  great  affair  it  has  now  become. 
He  still  takes  an  active  hand  in  its  manage- 
ment, driving  nearly  every  day,  rain  or 
shine,  from  his  homo  in  Dorranceton  across 
the  lower  Hats  road  to  his  office  at  the  bank. 
The  Record  joins  in  wishing  Col.  Dorrance 
many  more  years  of  active  life. 
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THE  PROPOSED  filM'MK   ItlO.'lUMtiaT. 

It  8»?ui3  to  be  Thought  nt  llarrltihure 
That  He  Discovered  Anthracite  t:©nl  — 
Facts  Show  iiln  O  Is  cover  jr  Only  n  Local 
On© 

[Dally  Record,  April  15.] 

There  Is  a  bill  on  its  passage  at  Harrls- 
burg  which  provides  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Philip  GInter  as  'the  dis- 
coveier  of  anthracite  coal."  This  subject 
has  been  pretty  fully  gone  over  and  if  the 
Harrisburg  law  makers  are  gullible  enough 
to  believe  that  Philip  Gintor  "discovered" 
coal  an  injunction  ought  to  issue  restrain- 
ing the  State  treasurer  from  spending  the 
money.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Gl titer's  discovery  was  purely  locnl,  anthra- 
cite coal  having  been  discovered  and  used 
elsewhere  long  before.  The  fact  that 
GInter  found  anthracite  coal  in  Carbon 
County  is  unquestioned  and  the  find  was  of 
great  value  to  that  region  and  a  monument 
ought  to  be  erected  over  his  bones  by  Car- 
bon Ooutity— but  the  State  Is  not  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

As  early  as  17*5  anthracite  coal  rcas  used 
at  the  forks  of  the  SusquehaDna,  Fort  Au- 
gusta, (now  Sunbury)  an  Important  post 
on  the  Indian  frontier.  Documents  in  the 
British  War  Office  prove  this.  The  coal 
came  down  the  Susquehanna  from  the 
Wyoming  Valley  at  what  is  now 
Nanticoke,  where  3re  located  the  esten- 
Bive  collieries  of  tbe  Susquehanna    Ccal  Co. 

The  tirst  settlers  in  Wyoming  Valley,  who 
came  from  Con  net!  cut  In  1763  reported  that 
they  found  coal. 

In  1706  James  Tilgman  of 'Philadelphia 
sent  to  the  Penns  In  London  a  sampie  of 
coal  from  Wyoming.  See  his  letter  in  His- 
torical Record,  vol.  3,  p.  190. 

In  17RS  a  survey  ot  a  trac  of  land  at  Wyo- 
ming, somewhere  between^Kingston  and  Ply- 
mouth is  marked  "stone  coal."' 

Jesse  Fell  of  WIlkes-Barre  who  is  usually 
credited  with  the  important  discovery  that 
coal  could  be  burned  In  an  ordinary  grate 
without  the  aid  of  a  bellow?  ru'ed  to  tell  rhat 
Ooadiah  Gore  and  Daniel  Gore  had  used  It 
in  thefr  blacksmith  forces  oefore  toe  Revo- 
lutionary War,  about  1770  or  1771,  possibly  a 
year  or  two  earlier  and  th«y  e  aimed  to  be  the 
first  to  use  It  for  blacksmirbing, 

Duripg  the  Revolutionary  War  coal  was 
shipped  from  Wyoming  Valley  down  the 
Susquehanna  and  used  in  the  givernment 
forges  for  making  weapons  at  Carlisle 

When  Sullivan's  army  parsed  up  north  la 
1779  to  crush  the  Indian*  of  the  Six  Nations, 
the  presence  of  coal  in  Wyoming  Valley  was 
noted. 

Jes3e  Fell  used  eoai  in  a  nailery  at  WIlkes- 
Barre  in  17S8. 


Now  as  to  Philip  GInter.  He  knew  a  1 
about  the  existence  of  coal  at  Wyoming  and 
something  of  Its  use  as  above  noted.  In  1791 
while  hunting  on  the  mountains  near  Mauch 
Chunk  ho  found  3oai  at  what  la  now  Summit 
Hiil  and  from  his  lccsl  discovery  the  great 
business  of  the  L  'high  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  originated,  though  It  was  29  years  before 
the  coal  trade  really  began.  The  beginning 
of  the  coal  trade  Is  usually  put  down  as  Ib'.'O, 
the  time  that  the  Lehigh  scheme  got  on  its 
feet. 

But  really  the  coal  trado  began,  not  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  but  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
In  1807  the  Smith*  shipped  a  boatload  to  Col- 
umbia, and  several  loads  the  year  following. 
Geo.  M,  Hollenback  shipped  two  loada  dOT?n 
the  river  in  1813,  and  the  same  year  Joseph 
Wright  mined  two  boat  loads  near  Port  Grif- 
fith. The  same  year  Mr.  Hollenback  sent 
coal  by  wagon  to  Philadelphia  and  James 
Lee  to  Germantown.  Lord  Bu<  ler  and  Cran- 
dall  Wilcox  both  shipped  in  1814. 

In  1813  Hon.  Charles  Miner  wrote  in  his 
WIlkes-Barre  Gleaner  that  "the  coal  of  Wyo- 
ming had  already  become  an  article  of  con- 
siderable traffic  with  the  lower  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  valley  of  Wyoming 
contains  enough  coal  for  ages  to  come." 
From  1310  to  1820  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  tons 
a  year  were  mined  In  Hanover  Township. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  instead  of  the  coal 
trade  beginning  In  the  Mauch  Chunk  region 
in  1820  with  365  tons,  as  Riven  in  current 
coal  statistics,  the  trade  began  in  1S07  in 
Wyoming  and  increased  year  by  year  until 
in  1S20  the  production  was  2,500  tons. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  is  Indisputable 
that  Mr.  GInter  made  oniy  a  "local"  discov- 
ery and  if  any  monument  is  erected  to  him 
it  should  be,  not  for  "discovering  anthracite 
coal,"  but  for  "discovering  it  in  Carbon 
County." 

Persons  interested  in  the  history  of  coal 
will  find  much  valuable  matter  in  a  pamph- 
let by  Georgo  B.  Kulp,  who  has  lately  com- 
piled the  litorature  of  the  subject. 


Enrly  fMnrrntlves  of  Indian  Captives 

In  the  State  Library  at  Harrisburg  is  a  rare 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  Narrative  of  the  cap- 
ture of  certain  Americans  at  Westmoreland 
by  Savages,  and  the  perilous  escapes  which 
they  eflected  by  suprlsing  specimens  of  policy 
and  heroism  Printed  and  sold  near  the 
bridge."  I"  was  printed  about  17S3.  Oa 
page  24  Is  related  Abram  Van  Campen's  fam- 
ous exploit  In  killing  lodiaus,  accompanied 
by  Van  Campen's  petition  to  the  Council, 
Nov.  15,  17S3,  asking  for  the  bounty  that  had 
been  ottered  for  Indian  £calp3, 
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A  Went  Ride  R<MnInlvc<snco. 
WILLIAM   BttETLAND. 

This  sketch  may  net  bo  without  interest  to 
those  persons  in  this  valley  who  would 
know  something  of  him  whose  generosity 
during  the  past  generation  was  so  service- 
able to  tho  advancement  of  the  sciences  and 
the  growth  of  classical  literature. 

There  are  but  few  persons  in  Wyoming 
Valley,  whose  benefactions  have  been  more 
wise  and  generous  than  these  of  the  late 
William  Swetland. 

In  1851  Mr.  Swetland  gave  Swetland  Hall 
to  the  Wyoming  Seminary  at  Kingston,  Pa., 
in  generous  benefaction  of  educational  cul- 
ture, and  the  prompt  and  willing  manner  with 
Which  the  present  was  made,  magnifies  the 
gitt,  and  renders  it  especially  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. 

Such  exercise  of  gocd  will  makes  a  peer- 
age of  virtue  ar.d  benevolence,  which  we 
learn  to  respect  end  admire  as  wise  and 
good;  and  especially  do  wo  revere  Mr.  Swet- 
land's  commingled  ta&te  and  judgment, 
which  rendered  the  donative  action  as 
natural  and  easy  as  it  it  was  in  the  course  of 
the  most  ordinary  duties  In  March,  1S53, 
the  entire  Wyoming  Seminary  establishment 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  promptly 
raised  from  its  asnes  by  the  generous  aid  of 
William  and  George  Swetiaud,  Payne  Pette- 
bone,  I.  C.  shoemaker,  Ziba  Bennett,  Ur- 
ban© Burrows,  Esq  ,  and  A.  Y.  Smith.  Tee 
Wyoming  Seminary  is  und^r  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Wyoming  Conference 
ot  the  M.  E.  Ohurcb,  although  the  trustees 
and  board  of  directors  are  composed  of  men 
chosen  without  regard  to  denominational 
preferences. 

To  a  figure  compact  and  well  formed,  Will- 
iam Swetland  added  a  well  shaped  head, 
square  shoulders,  and  a  ruddy  face  glowing 
with  health,  revealed  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
looked  at  you  with  kindliest  expressions  of 
good  will  and  benevolence. 

His  manner  was  frank  and  ingenuoua,  and 
marked  by  an  easy  concern  and  a  disregard 
for  tho  formalities  of  position,  which  sh  jwed 
an  indifference  to  social  ceremony. 

Nature  had  presented  him  with  a  working 
constitution,  and  the  regular  mental  and 
physical  exertion  which  he  underwent 
tended  both  to  amplify  and  conso  ida'e  me 
intellectual  faculties,  as  wed  as  to  invigorate 
the  body:  and  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  ani- 
mated a  physical  constitution  that  was  both 
imposing  and  attractive. 

HeexaibiteJ  an  exceeding  simplicity  and 
direatness  of  character,  his  lire  was  full  of 
activity  .and  inviolable  integrity,  ar.d  by  a 
systematic  disposition  o&bis  time  he  accom- 
plished an  amount  of  labor  that  lew  men 
would  have  achieved. 


With  him.  the  cares  of  a  large  business  did 
not  impair  the  pleasures  derivable  from  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  nature,  which  the  contempla- 
tion and  seclusion  of  rural  life  afforded. 

Mr.  Bwetland  was  emphatically  a  busiaess 
man,  his  activities  being  principally  de- 
voted to  merchandise,  and  also  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  which  he  had  few,  if  any, 
superiors. 

He  had  a  positive  nature,  lacking  neither 
the  courage  to  avow  his  convictions  nor  the 
z  *al,  good  sense  and  industry  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  in  which  he  left  the  legacy  ot  a 
good  example  and  au  upright  life.  Nothing 
in  his  career  needs  the  embellishment  of 
flattery,  and  few  men  could  better  trust  the 
memories  of  a  long  and  useful  life  to  the 
scrutinizing  judgment  of  posterity. 

Self  reliance  was  with  him  a  marked  char- 
acteristic, and  this  quality  was  softened  by 
great  good  sense,  and  tempered  by  a  desire 
to  be  just. 

Independent  in  thought  and  prompt  in 
action,  he  abhorred  trie  arts  of  the  dema- 
gog, and  turned  readily  irom  the  perplex- 
ities of  a  complicated  business  to  the  social 
intercourse  and  amenities  ot  family  or 
friends.  His  salient  traits  of  character 
were  energy  and  force,  which  were  able  to 
bend  circumstances  to  his  will  and  use,  and 
everywhere  he  was  the  self-contained,  con- 
fident and  successful  business  man. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancestry  who, 
iu  tho  bittle  of  life,  exercised  a  reasonable 
economy,  a  tireless  industry,  a  close,  dis- 
criminating and  faithful  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  business. 

The  brawny  hand  and  bronze  face  taught 
him  the  wisdom  of  experience,  which  came 
to  him  iihe  the  sunlight  of  heaven,  and  his 
grasp  of  mind  always  comprehended  the 
language  of  the  widow's  si^h  and  the  or- 
phan's tear,  and  when  required  he  called  in 
requisition  the  endowment  of  a  will  to  work 
and  the  ability  to  render  relief. 

In  his  friendship  for  labor,  and  In  his 
open-handed  sympathy  with  the  popular 
will  Jay  the  great  secret  of  his  power,  in 
which  Is  recalled  much  that  was  admirable 
in  his  iife  rnd  agreeable  In  his  associations. 
His  individuality  was  the  typical  product  of 
good-will,  love  o"f  truth  and  earnestness  of 
faith;  and  few  persons  were  as  free  from 
imitation,  or  had  a  t  etter  trained  power  to 
think  or  act  independently;  moreover  there 
was  in  his  personality  no  neutrality;  where- 
as, in  every  relation  he  was  a  force,  especi- 
ally in  ou.-lQe.-s  activities,  where*taere  eeem- 
ed  to  be  no  limit  to  his  endurance  or  capaci- 
ty. Strong  and  outspoken  iu  hN  friend- 
ships, sometimes  abrupt  la  his  addreee,  yet 
there  was  in  him  so  much  of  generous  im- 
pulse, good  neighborship,  and  human  smy- 
pathy  that  no  was  popular  in  social  life,  and 
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in  which  he  bad    troops  of   partisans   and 
poraonal  friends. 

ho  seldom  admitted  any  one  within  the 
circle  of  his  ordinary  benefactions,  yet,  as 
the  good  angel  of  many  a  poor  rnan'sjhome, 
ho  was  there  to  comfort  and  assist,  tie  was 
welt  known  throughout  this  valley,  and  by  a 
consistent  career  gained  for  himself  a  monu- 
ment of  esteem;  and  his  most  exacting 
friend  can  wish  for  him  no  better  eulogy 
than  a  truthful  record  of  his  character  and 
influence.  Tnere  was  in  him  none  if 
that  insipidity  of  character,  whose 
favor  might  be  regarded  with  in- 
dlileronce,  or  whose  resentment  could  be 
considered  wi'h  contempt.  His  personal 
endowments  eorre-pended  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  his  mind,  for  his  robust  figure 
seemed  moulded  by  nature  for  out  of  door 
life,  and  his  features  were  stamped  with  the 
unmistakable  characteristics  of  independent 
manhood.  Geo    Ukqtjhabt. 


Reinlui*cence-s  of  Early  WyoMitns. 

C.  M.  Williacus  of  Plains  in  seeing  a  letter 
from  Dr.  J.  B.  Gore  of  Chicago  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Record  stated  that  he 
was  related  to  that  family  on  his  mother's 
side.  A  few  months  ago  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gore  from  Boston,  wanting  infor- 
mation concerning  the  family.  They  were  a 
noted  family  in  the  early  history  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley.  Five  out  of  seven  brothers 
were  massacred  by  Indians  the  same  day. 
Miner's  History  of  Wyoming  Valley  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  cruel  slaughter. 
Mrs.  Theresa  Gore,  who  died  in  1854,  was 
a  widow  of  Samuel  Carey  and  was  85  years  of 
age,  and  remembered  events  oE  the  struggles 
the  early  settlers  had  in  Wyoming  Valley. 
She  elected  to  be  buried  in  the  Gore  burying 
ground,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition 
adjoining  the  Henry  colliery  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
All  of  the  Gore  family  were  burled  there  In 
early  days.  Some  of  the  bodies,  howover, 
were  sutsequently  removed  to  Hollentaok 
Cemetery.  The  remains  of  Mrs.  Gore  ttill 
lie  there,  and  of  late  years  vandals  have 
desecrated  the  grave  and  have  broken  the 
headstone.  Still  it  is  post-ib'e  to  decipher 
some  of  tl  e  inscription.  W.  E  Lino-"  of 
Port  Bowkley  erected  a  wooden  fence 
around  the  ground,  but  that  has  been  ma- 
liciously broken.  Mr.  Williams  suggests 
that  something  should  be  done  to  reclaim 
this  fpot  where  rests  the  dust  of  those  pio- 
neers who  pacriflced  their  lives  in  the  long 
ago  to  establish  the  prosperity  we  now  enjoy. 


Indian  NniaeR    Along:  the  Mu»<iiieSinnoa 

Where  Mason  and  Dixon's  lino  divides 

The  "  North"  from  south  above  nigh  tides, 
There's  "  riebt  smart  "  of  r-outhorn  Hugo; 

The  people  there  don't  ••  guess  "  but  "  reckon  " 
way  down  on  Conowingo. 
'Twas  Geronan  thrift  subdued  the  laud; 

And  plenty  smiled  on  every  hand; 
IPjro  men  grow  fat  aud  horses  logy, 

Beside-  tbe  fruitful  CouestOga, 
On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Broad  fields  of  wheat,  and  corn  aud  rye; 
Where  rule  the  plow  and  harrow, 

And  plenty  fills  the  fanner's  board  who  Uvea 
on  the  Swatara. 
To  "run  the  falls'-  old  raftsmen  feared, 

And  lips  grew  white  as  pilot  steered 
Through  channel  like  screw  auger; 

j- ut  now,  alas! there's  none  to  say,    'Tea a  run 
Ccmawaga.'" 
They  call  it  Yellowbreeches  now 

But  when  t  took  that  name,  or  how  — 
That  question    better  not  go  in  it; 

.But  whore  tis  writ  this  uamo  you'll  see    Couo- 
doguinnet. 
Along  the  streams  that  smoothly  glide 

Between  green  hills,  through  valleys  wido, 
Are  maiden -t  fair  and  swains  most  gawky, 

At  lo-ist  tis  so  by  Chiliisqu'iquo. 
Winding  its  way  through  valleys  deep, 

With  abrupt  bend  or  graceful  sweep; 
Below  the  dam  an  old  stone  mill  is 

Hard  by  the  creek,  Kishacoquillas. 
Where  thou  hast  birth  the  farmer's  toil 

Wins  scanty  bread  fnin  stubborn  soil. 
Eut  richer  than  gems  from  Afric's  mine  or  gold 
from  San  Francisco, 

We  prize  the  diamonds  dark  that  shine  on  cars 
at  v\  Isconisco. 
In  far  off  Alleghenies  wild, 

The  sun  Orst  kissed  the  mountain  child; 
Poets  have  sung  of  Alverata, 

Brown  Indian  maid  of  Juniata. 
A  stream  of  Sylvan  birth  art  thou, 

Though  grimy  black  thy  waters  now. 
Of  thy  own  self  thou'rt  but  a  wreck. 

Tnou  once  wast  pure  old  Nescopeck. 
Thou  stream  of  plunging  fall  art  one 

That  gi  inds  out  powder  by  the  ton. 
When  Janus"  gates  nwiiig  madly  open, 

Thou'rt  at  thy  work,  wild  Wapwallopen. 
Thou  come'st  serene  as  summer  night, 

With  laughing  water  pure  and  bright. 
Like  savage  saw  in  Ha  Ha  Minre, 

Fresh  from  thy  clover  fields  Shickshinny. 
Old  Fort  Sandusky's  wooden  walls 

Keared  by  the  combined  river's  falls, 
Saw  reuman's  faith  oft  lightly  broken, 

Though  plighted  well,  on  the  fehamokin. 
A  quiet,  homelike,  rural  scene: 

-ome  sloping  hills,  a  brook  between, 
Limpid  and  pure;  not  one  iota 

Of  poison  lurks  in  Mossacota 
Rimmed  by  hard  ro-k  its  borders  round, 

The  valley  lay  in  peace  profound, 
Until  the  barrier  madly  broke. 

And  left  tho  falls  of  Nat.ticoke. 
Lovelier  than  island  of  the  blest. 

Wyoming's  gem  doth  stand  confessed, 
White  high  above,  old  Dial  Rock 

Looks  down  to  great  Monoekonoek. 
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Richer  than  miser  over  dreamed, 

Thy  rugged  hills  with  eoalenaoamed, 
Thy  meadows  green;  thy  streamlets  bonny; 

Pride  of  the  rod  man    Lackawanna. 
Where  Moosic  Mountains  lift  their  head, 

A  brook  flows  down,  the  water  shed; 
No  sluggard  stream  through  brake  and  hog,— 

By  Indian  braves  named  the  Nayaug 
Conic  like  a  long  forgotten  dream, 

Thoughts  or  that  sturdy  forest  stream 
Where  first  I  walked  with  Anna: 

I'll  no'er  forgot  those  moments  sweet  nor  the 
troxit  of  Tobyhanna. 
A  bleak,  bald  mountain  rising  high, 

Whose  summit  seems  to  prop  the  sky, 
Robed  hall'  way  down  with  autumn  snow— 

'Tis  such  thou  art,  old  Pocono. 
The  red  deer  and  the  savage  bear 

Make  at  thy  mountain  s  urce  their  lair, 
And  gray  wolves  lean  roam  wild  and  ire-, 

O'or  thy  s'ern  hills,  Mehoopany. 
Tall  hemlocks  clothe  its  sterile  hanks. 

And  pine  trees  stand  in  straggling  ranks, 
Where  axes  ne'er  cease  ch-  pping 

To  fell  the  giants  ot  the  wood  that  grow  on  the 
Meshoppen. 
Old  Putnam's  Mils  are  rough  and  high. 

Where  once  was  heard  the  panther's  cry— 
As  Scotchmen  love  the  burn  <>f  Bannock, 

Thy  people  cling  to  thee.  Tunkhannock. 
Where  Christian  Indians  tilled  their  fa  ins, 

No  thought  of  blood  or  war's  alarms; 
The  landwas  free  for  their  own  choosing, 

Ee'n  the  rich  flats  of  Wyalusing. 

w.  J. 

Reply  tc  the  Gibbs  Query. 

Editok  Record:  I  noticed  in  your  issue 
of  April  24  an  inquiry  as  to  facts  relating  to 
the  history  of  Jacob  Gibbs,  a  citizen  of  old 
Wilkes-Barre.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  to  the 
name;  there  never  was  a  Jacob  Gibbs  here 
that  I  ever  heard  of.  The  proper  name  was 
Job  Gibbs,  who  lived,  when  I  was  a  small 
boy,  in  a  house  that  stood  on  North  Main 
street,  about  where  W.  D.  Loornis  formerly 
resided,  now  occupied  by  Jess*  Morgan. 
Job  Gibbs  had  two  sons;  one's  name  was 
Richard,  familiarly  "Dick,"  the  oldest;  and 
the  other  was  called  "Loge"  by  the  hoys; 
his  true  name  I  do  not  know.  There  were 
two  daughters,  Polly  and  Nancy.  Polly 
married  Enos  K.  Ellis,  whose  son,  W.  W. 
Ellis,  went  W^st  many  years  ego.  There  is 
a  daughter,  "Sis  Ellis,"  now  living  on  Roll- 
ing Mill  Hill,  near  Dana's  Grove.  Nancy 
married  a  Dr.  Dorfly,  and  I  think  they  had 
no  children.  The  two  sons  left  here  years 
ago. 

Job  Gibbs  was  a  coal  operator  in  a  primi- 
tive way;  that  is,  he  used  to  -work  a  small 
vein  of  coal  that  croppod  out  on  the  edge  of 
the  river  near  the  present  gas  works.  He 
would  go  up  in  the  m  jrning  and  pick  out  a 
wheel  barrow  load  of  coal  and  trundle  the 
barrow  home  when  he  got  it  fall.  This  vein, 
being  probably  the  upper  one  of  the  eoi>  I 
measure  in  this  He'd,  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  "Job  Gibbs  vein."  w.  j. 


61JUDBN  mEATH  IN  CHICAGO. 


Apoplexy  Claims  Philip    Myern— A     Flcdm 
VPhtie    In   I.lfe'e  l'rlune. 

A  telegram  was  received  April  23,  1891,  by 
Lawrence  Myers,  from  E.  H.  Talbott,  editor 
of  the  Railway  Aye,  saying  that  the  former's 
cousin,  Philip  Myers,  had  died  suddenly  in 
Chicago  that  day.  The  news  was  most  un- 
expected, Mr.    Myers  not    having    been  111. 

Philip  Myers  was  one  of  the  most  genial  of 
men  and  his  integrity  was  as  sturdy  as  bis 
nature  was  sunny.  Few  men  were  more 
companionable  than  was  Philip  Myers.  He 
was  thoroughly  informed  on  all  the  live  sub- 
jects of  the  day  and  an  admirable  con- 
versationalist. On  questions  of 
finance  and  political  economy  he  was  thor- 
oughly posted.  He  was  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion a  Methodist  and  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  that 
church,  as  well  as  a  life  long  member. 
Though  not  a  resident  of  Wilkes  Bar  re  for 
the  last  30  years,  yet.  he  wa3  a  frequent  vis- 
itor here,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  will 
hear  of  his  sudd-n  death  with  surprise  and 
sorrow.  A  telegram  from  the  widow  states 
that  death  was  due  to  paralvsis. 

Philip  Myers  was  born  in  Kingston  Nov. 
2S,  1830,  conseauently  he  was  in  his  61st 
year.  His  parents  were  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Myers.  The  death  of  the  former  occurred 
Dee  3,  1887,  at  the  age  of  SO  years,  at  Will- 
iamsport,  where  he  had  lived  for  many 
years,  after  moving  from  Wyoming  Valley. 
The  widow  of  Thomas  was  Sarah,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas Borbridge,  an  old-time  Kings- 
ton merchant.  By  this  marriage  there  were 
two  children,  Philip,  now  dead,  and  Mrs. 
Fnnny  B.  Myers  ot  Chicago  By  a  subse- 
quent marriage  with  Miss  Vanderbilt,  two 
children  were  born,  one  of  whom,  George,  Is 
now  living  at  Willlamsport.  Lawrence  and 
P.  H.  Myers  of  this  city  are  cousins. 

Philip  Myers  was  educated  at  Wyoming 
Seminary  in  Kingston  and  afterwards  toos 
a  course  at  DiCKjnson  Coliege,  graduating 
with  honors  at.  the  age  of  21.  During  the 
next  three  years  be  taught  in  Wyoming 
Seminary  and  afterwards  studied  law  In 
Wilkes-Barre  with  Judge  George  W.  Wood- 
ward. He  then  practiced  law  in  Iowa  till 
1866,  when  he  removed  to  Chic.go  and  re- 
sidt-d  there  ever  since.  For  two  years  ho 
filled  a  chair  in  one  of  the  law 
schools  of  Chicago.  Subsequently  he  en- 
gaged largely  in  Chicago  real  estate.  For 
several  years  he  ha;i  b-*en  closely  asso- 
ciated with  E.  H.  Talbotr,  proprietor  of  the 
Hallway  Aye,  their  wives  being  sisters. 
After  the  publication  office  of  the  Age  was 
moved  from  Chicago  to  NfcW  York,  Mr. 
Of  vers  was  given  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office  and  has  spent  most  of  his  time  there 
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in  the  Interest  of  that  journal,  the  largest  of 
its  class  In  the  world.  Mr.  Talbott  has  a 
magnificent  palace  car  In  which  he  and  Mr. 
Myers,  their  families  and  friends,  have  been 
wont  to  travol  ah  over  the  United  States  and 
to  Canada  and  Mexico.  On  one  of  these 
jaunts  they  all  visited  Wilkes-Barre,  where 
the  ear  attracted  great  attention.  Five 
years  ago  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  en- 
countered them  again  at  St.  Paul,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Talbott  was  giving  the  Mexican 
editors  a  trip  through  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Myers  Js  survived  by  his  wife  and  only 
child,  Elizabeth  Vandefbtlt  Myers.  Mrs. 
Myers  was  Mary  Isabella  Cowen,  of  Ottawa, 
III. 

He  comes  from  an  old  and  honored  Wyom- 
ing family.  His  grandfather,  Philip  Myers, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  His  grand- 
mother was  Martha  Dennet,  who  was  in  the 
fort  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  1778,  but 
escaped. 

The  following  tribute  is  written  for  the 
Record  by  Dr.  George  Urquhart: 

The  announcement  yesterday  of  the  death 
of  Philip  Myers  at  Chicago  was  a  sad  revela- 
tion to  many  a  resident  of  Kingston  and 
WIlkes-Barre.  The  Record  gave  an  admir- 
able narrative  of  his  life  and  personality,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  a  true  friend  and  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  was  descended  from  one  of 
Kingston's  honorod  families,  and  Kingston 
will  ever  ehorish  the  memory  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Myers,  with  grateful  admiration. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  growth, 
beauty  and  improvement  of  Kingston, 
Thomas  Myers  manifested  an  unusual  in- 
terest, and  In  which  his  life  presents  a  local 
transcript  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and 
affords  an  example  of  decision  and  energy  of 
mind  quite  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
grasping  efforts  of  ambition.  His  ex- 
panded benevolence  and  generosity  of 
character  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 
religious  and  literary  institutions  in  Kings- 
ton, especially  that  of  the  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary, should  never  be  forgotten.  In  the  type 
of  Philip  Myers's  personality  there  is  seen  a 
striking  resemblance  to  his  mother,  who  was 
distinguished  for  Christian  gentleness 
and  grace,  refined  and  poli-hed  manner,  and 
for  fortitude,  patience  and  tubmission  under 
the  most  severe,  continued  and  des- 
tructive experiences  of  physical  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  nevertheless  she  was 
always  amiable,  and  in  her  com  anionship 
there  was  a  social  prestige  that  makes  lite 
beautiful,  and  moreover"  leaves  upon  the 
mind  an  Impro3sion  of  refinement,  con- 
fidence and  esteem. 


Vho  Incite  R1r«.    I^ucluda    Marcy. 

Speaking  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lucinda  Marcy 
who  died  on  April  13,  1891,  the  Ashley  Ob- 
server has  the  following: 

Lueinda  Blackman  was  born  at  Hanover, 
now  Plumttown,  on  October  10,  1814.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Blackman,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Wyoming  Valley.  In  1832 
she  was  married  to  Avery  Marcy.  The 
family  lived  for  several  years  in  a  log  house 
that  stood  a  short  distance  below  Sugar 
Notch  and  afterwards  moved  to  Ashley 
where  they  have  since  resided.  Mrs.  Marcy 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
when  about  fourteen  years  of  age  and  since 
that  time  has  been  a  Christian  in  all  that  the 
word  implies.  She  was  al?o  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
and  labored  energetically  In  "the  cause  until 
her  health  failed.  She  was  a  most  devoted 
mo  ■her,  a  mother  to  whom  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  if  such  were  made  in  the  interest 
of,  or  for  the  benefit  of  her  children.  She 
was  survived  by  a  husband,  Avery  Marcy, 
and  five  boys  and  four  daughters,  as  follows: 
Wiiilam  and  jared  of  Ashley,  Ira  of  Pitts- 
ton,  Cyrus  of  Sayre  and  Albert  of  Harvey's 
Lake,  Mrs.  William  Raudenbusb,  Mrs.  Stacy 
Doan  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Klaproth  of  Ashley 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Ide  of  Harvey's  Lake.  One 
son  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
late  war. 

The  JLale  C.  F.  Bodae. 

The  following  obituary  notice  from  the 
Tltusville  Herald  of  March  9, 1891,  refers  to 
the  father  of  our  townsman,  W.  F.  Dodge,  of 
the  Arm  of  Dodge  &  Speece: 

■'Mr.  Oharies  F.  Dodge  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  of  Williamsport,  died  Feb.  19  at  the 
Grand  View  Hotel,  a  health  resort  at  Wer- 
nersville,  Berks  Co.  He  had  been  there  for 
six  weeks  for  treatment  for  insipient  paraly- 
sis, of  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  The 
deceased  was  a  well  born  and  educated  man, 
and  at  one  time  spent  a  year  in  this  city, 
engaged  in  oil  development,  striking  the 
famous  gas  wells  in  Spring  Creek,  the  utility 
and  value  of  which  were  not  appreciated  at 
that  eariy  day.  Mr.  Dodge  was  in  the  Union 
army  and  was  a  person  of  strong  patriotic 
and  benevolent  impulses.  Of  late  years  he 
has  b^en  engaged  with  others  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  natural  resources  of 
Virginia.  His  wife,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Dodge,  a 
gifted  authoress,  survives  him,  with  two 
sons.  The  deceased  was  a  man  with  wide 
and  varied  information  and  great  euerpy  of 
character,  and  held  in  high  respect  and  es- 
teem by  all  who  met  him  socially  or  had 
business  dealings  with  him." 
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NEARLY  A  CjfcWrURY  OLD. 

A  Plains  I-tidy  who  was  I/orn  and  DI«d  on 
the  £<aui©  Fartu  at  the  Age  of  l.)l  Yeavs 

Mrs.  Mary  Searle  died  at  her  home  in 
Plains  last  Thursday  morning  at  the  age  of  91 
years  and  2  months.  Mrs.  Soarle  was  born 
on  the  farm  on  which  she  diod  In  the  year 
1800  and  had  lived  there  since.  Her  hus- 
band died  during  the  war  and  her  two  only 
sons  departed  this  life  about  the  same  time. 
Bix  daughters  survive  her— Mrs.  Clara  Dean 
of  Waverly,  Mrs.  Catherine  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yorse  of  Iowa,  Mrs. 
Jam«rs  Courtright  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Mrs.  J. 
K.  Peck  of  Kingston,  Mrs.  James  D.  Green 
of  Wyoming.  8he  also  leaves  twenty 
grandchildren  and  several  great-grand- 
children. 

Mrs.  Searie's  name  before  marriage  was 
Mary  Stark  and  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  Connecticut 
families.  Her  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Lawrence  Myers  of  this  city.  The 
Stark  family  are  among  the  earliest  settlers 
from  Connecticut  who  came  to  the  forests 
of  Wyoming  and  struggled  against  thos3 
great  odds  and  difficulties  that  have  become 
a  part  of  history  until  they  established  a 
home  in  the  settlements.  Conrad  Stark,  an 
uncle,  fell,  in  the.  massacre  and  his  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  monument.  Her  husband's 
father,  then  IS  years  of  age,  es- 
caped from  the  Indians  when  he  wa3 
about  to  bo  tortured  by  outrunning 
them.  The  family  settled  in  Plalns- 
vilie  and  Mrs.  Searle  has  kept  the  farm 
ever  since.  She  was  a  woman  among 
women.  Her  Christian  fortitude  and  kind 
disposition  kept  her  at  peace  with  man  and 
God,  and  those  who  knew  her  also  admired 
her.  Her  children  were  kind  in  their  min- 
istrations when  old  age  made  her  helpless, 
and  did  all  in  the'.r  power  to  stretch  out 
still  longer  the  span  of  earthly  existence. 
Mrs.  Hannah  Courtright  Abbott  of  North 
Franklin  street,  who  is  about  96  years  of 
age,  is  a  relative. 


Death  of   John    d.  F«1I. 

A  telegram  from  Asher  M.  Fell  informs  the 
Becoed  that  his  father  died  at  Waverly, 
Lackawanna  County,  April  S,  1891,  of  pneu- 
monia, in  the  81st  year  cf  hi?  age.  He  was 
the  last  of  three  brothers,  Hugh,  Samuel, 
John  G.  and  George,  and  two  sisters, 
Milicent  and  Tamer.  Mr.  Fell  wa3  born 
In  Pittstoa  and  was  at  one  time  a 
resident  of  Wilk«s-Barre,  but  removed  to 
Ablngton  some  forty  years  ago,  since  which 
time  he  bas  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
in  real  estate  transactions.  While  in  Wtlkes- 
Barre  he  was  a  blacksmith.  He  has  been  in 
good  health  and  was  in  Wilkes-Barre  during 


the  present  winter.  His  wife  (Mary  Ann 
Ogden),  whom  he  married  in  Wilkes-Barro, 
preceded  him  to  the  grave  a  year  or  tv/o  ago. 
Mr.  Fell  was  a  highly  respected  citizen  and 
was  an  elder  in  Xha  Presbyterian  Church. 
Of  his  four  children,  Asher  Is  the  only  one 
surviving.  Ruth  (who  married  John  Con- 
nolly) and  her  brother  Joseph  died  iu  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  and  George  Ogden  wa9  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 

John  G.  Fell  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Fell, 
whose  father,  Samuol,  was  a  brother  of 
Judge  Jesse  Fell,  to  whom  Is  usually  ac- 
corded the  credit  of  discovering  that  anthra- 
cite coal  could  bo  burnod  in  an  ordinary 
grate  without  the  use  of  a  bellows.  A  third 
brother  of  John's  father  was  Amos,  a  sur- 
veyor and  civil  englnter,  who  was  the  grand, 
father  of  Daniel  A.  Fell,  Br.,  of  this  city. 
All  three  of  those  brothers  were  Quakers  and 
came  to  Luzerne  County  from  Bucks  County, 
Their  father  was  Thomas,  sixth  child  of 
Joseph,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1668. 


l>eath  of  iHra.  Ruth  Sccvpart, 

A  telegram  Wednesday  brought  the  start- 
ling news  that  Mrs.  Ruth  Ross  Stewart  had 
died  at  her  home  at  Whitestone,  Long  Is- 
land. There  wore  no  particulars  and  her 
friends  here,  though  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  her  were  not  aware  that  she  was 
111.  Mrs.  Stewart  was  the  last  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  late  Sharpe  D.  Lewis,  an  old  and 
respected  resident  of  this  city,  and  she  was 
52  years  of  age.  She  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Edgar  L.  Merriman,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Luzerne  Bar,  in  1866,  who 
died  in  1876.  They  had  three  boys,  all  of 
whom  are  living— Edgar  Leroy,  Lewis  S.f 
and  Joseph  Boss.  Her  second  husband  was 
Bov,  Charles  8.  M.  Stewart,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  living  at  Wnttestone,  Long  island, 
who"survives  her,  a=  also  one  child.  Mrs. 
Stewart  is  the  last  of  a  highly  esteemed 
family.  Her  brother  Arnold,  was 
a  member  of  the  Luz?rne  Bar,  an 
officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  an 
officer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  and  lost  his  life  in 
1861  at  the  hand-3  of  a  soldier  in  his  com- 
mand whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  disci- 
pline. A  sister,  the  late  Luctnda  Colt 
Lewis,  or  uTld,"  as  she  was  familiarly 
known,  married  Albert  M.  Bailey,  a  Wllkea- 
Barre  lawyer,  in  1867.  Another  sister,  now 
deceased,  was  Cornelia,  who  never  married. 

Mrs.  Stewart  wa3  in  Wllkes-Barre  not 
many  months  ago  ir  attendance  upon  the 
funeral  of  her  uncle,  the  late  Joslah  Lewis. 
She  was  a  woman  whose  death  will  be  sin- 
cerely regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  an  affectionate 
mother. 
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The  l»ot©  John  V.  RrowoKcombe. 

From  the  residence  on  Academy  St.  the 
remains  of  the  late  John  P.  Brownscombe 
were  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  car- 
ried to  Hollenback  Cemetery,  where  the 
earth  closed  over  one  who  Identified  himself 
with  all  that  was  progressive  and  honorablo  in 
this  city  and  community.  The  services  ac 
the  house  were  very  impressive.  A  quartet 
composed  of  Frank  Puckov,  Mr.  Frasier, 
Miss  Nellie  Wells  and  Miss  Edith  Puckey 
sang  several  appropriate  selections.  Rev. 
Y.  C.  Bmith  read  the  90ch  Psalm,  the  ritual 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  was  read  by  Rev.  A. 
Bmith  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W. 
W.  Loomls  A  touching  address  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Dr.  Boyle,  and  in  conclu- 
sion the  quartet  a^ain  sung.  The  floral  em- 
blems wero  very  bsautiful  and  ieJieved  In 
some  sense  the  death  gloom  that  pre- 
vailed the  residence  and  the  hearts  of:  sor- 
rowing relatives  and  friends.  They  were  a 
beautiful  harp  of  white  flowers,  a  snowy 
white  floral  pillow,  a  broken  wreath,  a  pretty 
ladder  of  flowers,  a  basket  wreath  with  his- 
torical emolem  from  Landmark  Lodge,  F. 
and  A.  H.,  and  an  anchor  of  white 
flowers.  There  were  also  numerous  hand- 
some casket  boquets and  a  profu-ion  of  cut 
flowers,  A  delicate  perfume  as  a  sweet  in- 
cense arose  from  these  floral  creations  and 
permeated    the  air   of  the  room. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  at  the 
house  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  de- 
ceased was  a  member,  took  charge.  They 
were  present  in  large  numbers  and  were 
marshaled  by  W.  L.  Raeder.  The  impres- 
sive Masonic  services  at  the  grave  were'con- 
ducted  by  Loyal  C.  Hill,  W.  M.,  and  Rev. 
W.  W.  Loomls,  chaplain.  The  pail  bearers 
wore  the  following  Masons:  E.  T.  LoBg,  H, 
L.  Moore,  C.B.  Staples, Wiliiam  H  Reichaid, 
D.  0.  McOolium  and  C.  B.  Metzger.  There 
were  four  honorary  pall  bearers  from  the 
First  M.  E.  church— E.  G.  Butler,  George  A, 
Welle,  Ed.  Morgan,  George  S.  Bennett.  At 
the  cametery  Rev.  Dr.  Boyle  delivered  a  fer- 
vent prayer. 

John  P.  Brownscombe  was  a  man  who 
was  known  not  only  In  Luzerne  county  but 
had  an  extensive  acquaintance  all  over  the 
State  and  it  is  proper  that  in  this  connection 
a  few  words  be  said  of  his  life,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  during  the  haste  in  which 
the  report  of  his  death  was  printed.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  a  prominent  business 
man  in  this  city,  having  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  stone  contracting.  His  quarries 
wero  located  at  Meshoppon  find  at  Lanes- 
boro,  Susquehanna  county.  His  stone  saw 
mill  was  also  located  at  Meshoppen.  An 
idea  of  his  extensive  and  responsible  busi- 
ness may  be  gathered  from  tho  mention 
of     the     iollowing       notable      buildings 


for  which  ho  did  the  handsome  stone  work, 
mainly  placing  the  fronts:  Westown  College, 
Westown,  Pa.;  Bryn  Marr  College,  Bryn 
Marr,  Pa.;  Franklin  St.  M.  E.  and  i-re-by- 
tarian  churches,  Wilkes  Barre;  Oliver  Opera 
House,  South  Bend,  Iud.;  Corn  Exchange, 
Chicago;  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem; 
Sibley  &  Hohnwood's  wholesale  house,  Buf- 
falo; St.  Mark's  Church,  Maucia  Chunk; 
Century  Club,  New  York;  Mills  building, 
Wail  St.,  New  York;  Hutchinson  dwelling, 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  Friend's  select  school, 
Philadelphia;  Home  Insurance  building, 
Philadelphia;  Packer  residence  at  Mauch 
Chunk;  Mechanics  and  Traders  Exchange, 
New  York.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
numerous  handsome  ani  costly  buildings 
whose  exteriors  were  made  massive  and 
grand  by  his  designs  and  contract  work. 

Mr.  Brownscombe  was  born  at  Dundail  In 
1815,  his  father  being  a  minister  there  at  the 
time.  About  1872  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Jennie  Price  of  Wiikes-Barre,  who  died  ten 
years  later,  leaving  no  cnildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Landmark  Lodge,  412,  F.  and  A. 
M.,  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Chapter  B.  P.  0., 
and  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Franklin 
St.  M.  E.  Sunday  school.  His  father,  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Brownscombe,  died  in  i8Sti, 
aad  hia  brother,  H.  W.  Brownscombe,  17 
years  ago,  and  a  eister,  Mrs.  KateD,  Phiilips, 
ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Brownscombe  was  a 
genial,  whole-souled  man,  whose  presence 
was  as  rays  of  sunshine— ever  bright  and 
cheerful.  A  notable  characteristic  was  his 
generosity  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  meet- 
ing his  frie  ;ds.  If  there  was  gloom  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  dispel  it.  His 
face  was  turned  to  the  right 
and  everything  before  him  was  bright. 
Hundreds  of  friends  mourn  that  one  so  dear 
to  them  and  so  valuable  to  a  progressive 
community  should  be  taken  away  in  tho 
prime  of  life.  Sirs.  Brownscombe,  his 
mother,  is  sorely  bereaved.  Her  husband 
and  children  one  by  one  have  forsaken 
life's  pathway  until  she  walks  the  way  al- 
most alone.  She  is  comtorted  by  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Franc  Brownscombe, 
widow  of  her  son  Watt,  who  is  living  with 
her.  She  has  been  a  daughter  to  Mrs. 
Brownecombo  and  a  sister  to  doeeased. 
These  ties  were  strengthened  by  force  of 
circumstances.  When  Mrs.  Franc  Browns- 
combe's  husband  died  she  went  to  live  with 
her  mother,  who  also  soon  after  died.  In 
the  meantime  Mrs.  Henry  Browscombe's 
daughter  died  and  the  motherless  daughter- 
in-law  went  to  live  with  her,  taking  the 
place  of  tho  deceased  daughter.  She,  who 
has  been  a  sister  and  daughter  in  name  as 
much  as  she  could  have  been  by  ties  of  blood, 
has  been  dutiful  and  loving  in  the  full  rr.pan- 
i  g  of  those  words.  Hers  is  a  kind  ministra- 
tion and  devotion,  such  as  And  their  true 
reward  not  on  earth. 
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3CTIONS  OF   EARLY  WJLKKS- 
BARRE. 


Interesting   Incidents   of  n  Former  Gener- 
ation. 

About  two  years  ago  Stephen  Wilson  died 
in  Lhiladolphia(eee  Histobical  Record,  vol. 
3,  page  163),  at  the  age  of  S3  year?.  He  was 
a  native  of  Wyoming  Valley  and  his  father 
was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  The  former 
was  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Chase  and 
Thomas  Taylor.  lie  left  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  days  in  this 
region,  and  the  following  written  in  1887,  to 
bis  niece  Clara  Wilson,  is  taken  from  the 
same.  

Elnatban  Wilson,  my  father,  came  to 
Wyoming  Valley  from  Connecticut  near  New 
Loudon,  The  family  at  one  time  owned  a 
great  part  where  New  London  no  »v  stands. 
The  family,  supposed  up  to  that  to  be  rich, 
at  the  cloee  of  the  Revolutionary  War  found 
themselves  mined  by  the  depreciation  in 
Continental  currency.  Einathan  at  the  age 
of  25  moved  to  53  trends  burg,  Pa.,  and  four 
years  later  weut  to  Wyoming  Valley,  and 
locating  at  Forty  Fort. 

DURHAM   BOATS. 

In    those    primitive   times  Wilkes-Barre 

had  no  better  way  of  getting  salt,  sugar, 
molasses  and  other  heavy  articles  of  house- 
hold use  -than  by  boat  from  down  the  river. 
The  Durham  boat  was  long,  slim  and  low, 
with  running  planks  on  each  side  from  stem 
to  stern.  Cn  these  planks  three  or  four 
polesmen  on  each  side  walked  from  end  to 
end  propelling  the  craft,  the  end*  of  their 
long  ash  poles  against  their  shoulders,  push- 
ing in  a  bent  position.  At  the  stern  was 
a  long  oar  for  steering  ;  the  steersman,  who 
was  the  captain,  had  a  horn  whose  musical 
notes  echoed  from  hill  to  hid  as  he  ap- 
pioached  a  town.  At  the  sound  of  a  boat 
horn  the  beys  and  girls  would  rush  to  the 
landing.  Einathan  Wilson  had  an  interest 
in  one  of  these  boats  and  went  with  it  as 
captain. 

SHAD   ABUNDANT. 

At  that  time  there  were  thousands  of  shad 
caught  at  WilfaesTBarie  every  spring.  I  have 
seen  rive  thousand  cn  the  river  shore  at  one 
time  and  selling  them  as  low  as  3  cents  each. 

ABEIVAL  Or  THE  BAKEE  FAMILY. 

About  this  time  a  family  named  Baker 
came  fr^m  Connecticut  and  settled  in  Forty 
Fort.  The  parents  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughter;?.  The  boys  were  Hubbard  and 
Stephen,  the  girls  were  Polly,  Elisabeth  and 
Eunice.  L'ubbard  was  G  feet  -i  and  Stephen 
0  feet  2.  Polly  was  nearly  six  feet,  stout  and 
well  proportioned  and  married  George  Cha- 
hoon.    Elizabeth  or  Betsy  at  the  age  of  15 


was  married  to  Einathan  Wilson,  by  Lev. 
Anning  Owen,  a  Methodist  minister  who 
lived  near  by  in  the  honae  that  Gov,  Hi  Dry 
M.  Hoyt  was  born  in.  Eunice  married 
Stephen  Scott.  Old  Mrs.  Baker  was  killed 
by  lightning  in  the  house  In  which  I  was 
afterwards  born.  It  was  only  a  ttone's 
thiow  from  the  Methodist Church  now  stand- 
ing, as  bright  as  it  did  07  years  ago  when  I 
as  a  boy  used  to  hear  hell  decrited  to 
trembling  sinners. 

At  the  spring  training  of  the  county 
miitia  the  Laker  boyg  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  athletic  snort-?  whicn  fo  lowed 
the  inspection  by  the  General  and  thebri  ;  ide 
inspector.  They  could  easily  jump  a 
horizontal  pole  6  feet  and  eight  inches  high. 
My  father  (Einathan)  could  jump  an  lS-inch 
stone  wall  as  high  as  his  head.  The  Baker 
boys  were  related  to  the  Temple  family,  in 
New  York,  engaged  in  the  China  tea  trade, 
and  therefore  had  opportunity  for  for.  Ign 
travel.  Hubbard  left  home  when  I  was  two 
years  old  and  was  not  heard  from  until  10 
years  later,  in  South  America.  He  never 
returned  to  Wyoming  Valley.  Stephen,  for 
whom  1  was  named,  went  West :  it  living  yet 
he  would  be  101  years  old. 

Grandmother  Laker  was  a  sister  of  the 
colebrated  American  traveler,  John  Ledyard, 
who  was  with  Captain  Cook  when  tiie  latter 
was  killed  by  the  Sandwich  Island  savages. 
Ledyard  conducted  an  expedition  into  Africa 
and  died  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

HIS   OLD   HOME   IN  WYOMING    VALLEY. 

As  to  my  old  home,  the  house  was  within 
a  hundred  reet  of  the  west  end  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  bridge.  It  long  ago  disappeared.  We 
moved  from  there  in  the  fall  of  1S07  and 
went  to  spend  the  winter  with  uncle  Enoch 
Holmes,  at  Capouse  [now  Seranton].  In 
the  spring  of  1S08  he  moved  back  to  Kingston 
to  a  house  on  the  Squire  Pierce  farm  be- 
tween Col.  Dorrance's  farm  and  the  river, 
about  3-4  of  a  mile  from  Kingston.  Those 
were  glorious  days  of  childhood  felicity.  One 
day  lather  took  us  to  Wilkes-Barre  to  see 
an  elephant  show,  which  was  in  Geo  Cha- 
hoon's  barn.  There  was  a  big  she  elephant 
called  Lets  and  two  long-tailed  green 
monkeys.  For  a  long  time  "  I  boasted  of 
the  daring  exploit  of  feeding  Lets  a  roll  of 
ginger  bread. 

EARLY   FERRIES. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  father  leased  the  old 
ferry  house,  with  its  equipment  of  hats  and 
skips  and  about  five  acres  of  laud  for  $100  a 
year.  It  was  on  the  West  bank  of  the  iSus- 
queh.anna  opposite  the  foot  of  Northampton 
street.  The" road  to  KiDgston  village  was  an 
extension  of  Northampton  street,  though  it 
has  long  been  abandoned  for  the  Market 
street  road.  The  first  year  father  built  two 
huts  and  a  skid'  and  put  $8,000  in  bank. 
He  often  took  in  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  day, 
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though  in  winter  when  the  river  was  frozen 
Over  his  income  stopped,  except  vhat  ho 
took  in  from,  his  tavern,  for  the  ferry  house 
was  a  hoi  el  in  those  primitive  days. 

EXODUS   TO  THE  WEST. 

The  trouble  brev.  ing  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  that  resulted  in  the  war  of  1812 
caused  thousands  of  families  in  the  Yankee 
States  to  move  to  the  "far  west,"  to  the 
Holland  Purchase,  In  the  western  part  of 
N.  Y.  state.  It  had  been  bought  years  before 
by  a  company  of  Hollander?  and  was  now 
offered  at  low  prices  to  settlers.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  constant  stream  of  travel,  mostly 
by  the  route  which  crossed  the  Susquehanna 
at  Wilkes-Barre  and  this  exodus  was  fast 
putting  shekels  into  father's  pockets.  After 
two  seasons  he  gave  up  the  f^rry,  having 
saved  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars.  My 
brother  William  was  born  at  the  old  ferry 
June  4,  1812. 

BLESSED    BY   BISHOP   ASBI'EY. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  earn  a  little  by  row- 
ing a  traveller  over  the  river.  One  day  I 
ferried  a  venerable  looking  man  across.  He 
cut  his  hand  on  my  head  and  pronounced  a 
blessing  on  the  flaxen  haired  boy  who  had 
brought  him  safely  across.  He  was  Bishop 
Asbury  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

AN   EAKLY    DROWNING, 

I  saw  Tom  Fry  a  dissipated  negro  drown 
while  trying  to  swim  the  river.  I  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  father  and  Adam,  (our  colored 
man)  hastened  to  the  spot.  Steuben  Butler 
also  came  and  brought  hi  in  up  but  the  vital 
spark  was  fled. 

THE   YANKEE   BOY   MAKES   MONEY. 

I  was  eager  in  those  days  to  accumulate 
money  and  when  I  gathered  fifty  cents  in 
change  I  would  take  it  to  the  bank  (which 
was  a  few  rods  from  above  your  uncle 
Taylor's  house  )  and  get  Mr.  Biddle  the 
cashier  to  give  me  a  new  half  dollar  for  it. 
There  were  large  quantites  of  wild  hops, 
plume,  grapes,  walnuts  and  bu'ternuts  grow- 
ing along  the  river  and  fiats.  One  day, 
with  your  aunts  Polly  and  E-ther,  I  picked 
70  pounds  of  green  hops,  2j  pounds  dry, 
which  added  five  dollars  to  my  pile,  a  glor- 
ious day's  work,  the  last  year  we  lived  at 
the  ferry  house  I  trapped  75  muskrats  and 
sold  them  to  Barney  Ulo,  a  hatter'  in 
Wilkes-Barre  for  $18,75.  In  this  and  other 
ways  I  had  accumulated  $99.50.  When  we 
left  the  ferry  father  built  a  house  and  store 
in  the  lower  part  of  Kingston  village,  to 
which  we  moved  in  spring  of  1812,    Trade  was 


brisk  and  profits  large.  One  morning  before 
1  went  to  school  1  sold  $50  worm  of  grocer- 
ies to  old  Ann  Blanohard,  who  kept  a  tavern 
at  Huniock's  eddy,  for  cash  down. 

HIS  father's  pofulab  TAVEEN. 

The  war  of  1812  was  followed  by  trying 
times.  Three  fourths  of  all  the  merchants 
of  Wyoming  valley  failed.  Father  sold  out 
his  store  In  Kingston  to  a  Yankee,  Gilbert 
Lewis,  and  built  a  hotel,  which  he  occupied 
several  years.  A  few  rods  away  was  a  tavern 
kept  by  Napthali  Hutlbut,  at  one  time  sheriff 
of  Luzerne  county.  His  children  wero 
Lyman,  wno  married  Caroline  Scbofleld, 
Esther,  wife  of  Abel  Hoyt  and  Mary  Ann. 

Our  tavern  was  for  years  the  home  of  the 
Itinerant  Methodist  preachers— Benjamin 
Btdlaek,  George  Lane,  Marmaduke  Pearce, 
George  Peek  and  a  score  of  others.  In 
those  days  of  primitive  simplicity  Methodist 
preachers  thought  it  no  ein  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  or  brandy,  if  they  did  not  get  drunk'. 

Tbo  family  record  from  the  old  family 
bible : 

Elnathan  Wilson,  born  Feb.  23,  17G2,  died 
March,  1837 

Elizabeth  B?ker,  his  wife,  born  Dee.  19. 
1783.  died  Oct.  10,  1540.  Tney  were  married 
in  May,  1798.     Children  : 

Stephen,  ioorn  Mav  13,  1803. 

Polly,  born  Aucr.  11,  1S04 

Esther,  born  1807,  died  1S08. 

Ann,  born  1809. 

William  C.  born  1813. 

George  A.  born  1815. 

Lvman  H.  born  1817. 

Elizabeth,  bom  1824. 

After  father  sold  his  Kingston  property  be 
moved  to  Wilkes-Barre  where  he  wa?  bridce 
tender  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1837. 
William  had  learned  the  saddler's  trade  with 
hi3  uncle,  Edmund  Taylor.  At  this  time 
I  had  moved  to  Milton  and  had  a  printing 
office  aud  book  bindery.  George  was  ap- 
prenticed to  John  Lynde  as  elo?k  maker,  but 
he  joined  me  at  Milton  in  printing  theLedger 
a  weekly  paper.  He  was  a  fast  printer,  a 
good  writer  and  could  cut  large  type  for 
show  bills.  Tho  best  newyear1^  address  re- 
ceived at  the  ofliee  of  the  Keystone,  in 
Harrteburg,  tor  1841,  was  set  up  in  type  by 
George,  who  composed  it  as  he  set  it  uo  in 
the  Hick.  He  married  Kate  Stoughton  and 
moved  to  Columbus,  O  ,  where  he  made  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  practical  printer 
in  Ohio. 

Steve  drew  a  rough  diagram  of  the  main 
road  through  Kingston  from  the  old  ferry 
hous«  road  on  the  line  between  Plymouth 
and  Kingston  townships,  and  marked  oil 
all  the  houses  on  the  road  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  and  gives  tho  namea  of  their  oc- 
cupants about  1817. 
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AN   KNTKltKHVINC:     RE^FC. 

A    Map  of  L'ittftlott  on  tho  Jsiiequtihannn  to 

the  Water  <Sr.p  of  tho  Delaware. 

Among  the  many  rare  old  maps  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  Scranton  gentleman  of  antiquar- 
ian taste,  Dr.  H.  Bolllster,  none  are  more 
Interesting  than  the  one  bearing  the  above 
title  which  was  made  in  1826  from  original 
surveys  by  Joseph  Welch  for  Henry  W. 
Drinker,  then  of  Clifton,  Oovington  town- 
ship, Luzerne  county.  During  this  year 
Drinker  surveyed  a  route  from  Plttston  to 
the  Water  Gap  for  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  railroad,  to  be  run  on  levels  and 
plane?,  ascending  planes  by  an  ingenious 
system  of  water  wheels,  then  down  levels  by 
gravity.  This  was  before  the  use  of  loco- 
motives. Much  of  this  route  was  utlfzed 
thirty  years  afterwards  by  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Wesiern  railroad  upon  the 
payment  of  $1,000  to  Drinker.  Instead  of. 
running  up  through  Moscow  it  left  the 
Roaring  Brook  at  Dunnings,  and  struck  the 
Paupack  near  Hollistervilie,  then  made  a 
detour  through  Sterling,  Wayne  county  to 
Canadensis  in  Monroe  "county,  and  thence 
down  ihe  Aualoomic  to  the  Delaware. 

Drinker  in  his  day  was  the  masterspirit  of 
Drinker's  Beech.  Els  genius  and  enter- 
prise was  far  ahead  of  the  age.  He  bent  his 
gieat  turnpike  through  the  wild  forest,  over 
mountain,  hill  and  valley  and  could  he  sue- 
oessmlly  hava  called  financial  assistance  to 
his  side  at  that  time  the  valley  of  Lacka- 
wanna would  have  been  developed  long 
before  it  was,  and  the  city  of  Scranton 
would  have  born  trie  name  of  Drinker. 

On  the  map  whero  Scranton  now  stands  is 
marked  Deep  Holloiv,  with  but  two  houses, 
that  of  Ebenezer  Hitchcock  and  the  Slocum 
House.  Providence,  then  the  largest  village 
in  the  valley, was  printed  on  the  map  as  Ceh- 
tio  Ville.  while  Hyde  Park,  Scranton,  Dun- 
more  and  Green  Ridge  had  no  name  or  place. 
Centre  Viile  and  Pittston  appeared  to  good 
advantage,  while  Covington,  Clifton,  Kings- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre,  Stroudsburg,  Easton, 
Yaglesville  and  Belvederer  are  well  brought 
out.  At  this  time  not  a  chimney  smoked  in 
Archbald,  Winton  or  Jecsup  and  other 
villige3  were  unknown.  No  store  between 
Pittston  ferry  and  Carbondale  and  but  a 
single  postofhee.  Save  at  the  new  settlement 
at  Carbondale  where  Maurice  and  Gillian 
Wurts  were  bending  all  their  energies  to 
make  an  outlet,  and  market  for  their  poor 
coal  no  coal  beds  were  worked  between 
Carbondale  and  Pittston.  The  North 
Branch  Canal  opened  in  1S26,  gave  the  latter 
town  a  market  tor  their  anthracite. 

Paupack  or  Cobbs  pond  on  the  Moosic 
mountain  is  designated  with  a  true  Indian 
name  while  the  minor  streams  flowing  into 


t.he"Lackawauna"aro  outlinod  with  singular 
fidelity  and  correctness.  Roaring  Brook— 
the  Nay- Aug  of  the  Indian — is  named  Deep 
Hollow  Creek  which  heads  at  Lake  Henry, 
near  Clitton.  At  Centre  Ville  ar,  the  mouth 
of  Leggitt*  crock  is  marked  "Seymour's  line 
to  Crcad  Bond. — Scranton  Republican. 


THE  8T.4NOING  8TONK. 

Used   as  ri  Target  l»y   Mul!  Ivan's    Troops  fn 
1SSJ)~itK    Dimensions. 

Speaking  of  the  rock  along  the  upper  div- 
ision of  the  L.  V.  R.  R.  which  suggested  a 
name  for  the  village  of  Standing  Stone  in 
Bradford  County,  the  Towanda  Review  says: 

Tourists  over  the  Lehigu  Valley  at  all  fam- 
iliar with  local  objects  must  have  observed 
the  large  rock  projecting  out  of  the  water 
near  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  about  half  a 
mile  below  Standing  Stone  village.  From 
the  top  of  this  huge  stone  to  the  Dod  of  the 
stream,  it  is  said  to  be  44  feet,  the  width  16 
feet  and  its  thickness  4  feet.  It  is  not  known 
how  far  the  rock  is  embedded  in  the  earth, 
but  as  it  has  maintained  Its  upright  position 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years — how  much 
longer  nobody  fcnows--it  must  be  very  ilrmiy 
set,  probably  as  much  of  it  is  under  the 
ground  as  aoove. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  piece  has  been 
broKen  from  one  corner,  aad  the  legendary 
explanation  is  that,  when  Gen.  Sullivan 
pas36d  up  the  river  in  1779,  his  army  en- 
camped opposite  this  point,  and  observing 
that  the  great  rock  made  a  good  target,  or- 
dered his  artillerymen  to  fire  at  it.  Tne  mis- 
sing corner  of  the  "standing  stone"  demon- 
strates with  what  effec  the  soiid  shot  were 
hurled  against  it. 

The  Indians  were  familiar  with  the  land- 
mark, hence  the  name— Standing  Stone— 
which  they  christened  the  settlement,  a  title 
it  has  ever  since  retained. 


TSinotby  Green  as  an  Editor. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Record  asks  for  infor- 
mation as  to  a  paper  published  by  Timothy 
Green  &  Son  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  during  la&t 
century.  Reply:  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  such  paper  published  In  Nor- 
wich. Reference  is  probably  had  to  the  fol- 
lowing early  Connecticut  journals: 

175S— New  London  Summary,  by  Timothy 
Green  Jr.;  small  half  sheet,  buspended  five 
years  later. 

1763— New  London  Gazette,  by  Timothy 
Green;  toolecap  s-h-et,  14x17  inches.  In  17?o 
changed  to  Connecticut  Gazette  Suspended 
1844 

176?  "Connecticut  Journal  and  New 
Dacca  Post  J  lot/,  by  T.  &  S.  Green;  foolscap 
sheet  14x17  incaes.    Suspended  1835. 
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A  WEST  SIDE    REMINISCENCE. 

Observations  of  Judge  Shoemaker    and  tb«* 

Yearn  in  Wuioh  Ho  LHved. 

[liy  Dr.  George  Urquharl.] 

The  lapse  of  many  years  has  not  diminish- 
ed the  pleasant  memories  that  are  indelibly 
associated  with  the  genial  and  genuine 
hospitality  enjoyod  in  our  youthfcl  days,  at 
the  spacious  and  embowered  home  of 
Charles  D.  Shoemaker,  Esq. 

Judge  Shoemaker  was  dignified  and  court- 
ly in  his  manners,  yot  wholly  unaffected 
and  with  a  fortitude  of  mind  that  never 
showed  indications  of  uncontrolled  emotion. 

In  conversation  he  was  fluent,  smooth, 
gentle  and  kind,  delighting  all  with  a  style 
rendered  pleasing  and  attractive  by  a  beauty 
and  refinement  of  manaer,  naturally  grace- 
ful, but  polished  as  education  could  make  it. 

Every  "act  of  his  lite  that  was  traceable  to 
a  dictate  of  duty,  pointed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  if  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  infirmities  incident  to  all 
human  action,  he  was  characterized 
for  purposes  always  honest  and  sin- 
cere, for  intuitions  always  pure, 
for  a  mind  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of 
right,  patient  of  inquiry  and  contradiction, 
sound  in  Its  ultimate  judgment,  firm  in  its 
final  conclusions,  and  ior  a  manner  discreet 
even  in  collision  of  sentiment.  lie  was  esti- 
mable for  his  virtuous  principles,  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  right,  for  his  enmity  to  either 
civil  or  religious  intoleran2e,  and  "for  the 
correct  and  honorable  discharge  of  every 
duty. 

lie  had  an  antipathy  for  the  bustle  and 
vexations  of  public  life,  and  shunned  them 
for  the  pleasures  of  domestic  retirement, 
where  his  benevolence  and  the  urbanity  of 
his  manners  rendered  him  beloved  by  all. 
His  memory  will  be  cherished  with  grateful 
admiration,  for  ho  was  a  sincere  and  practi- 
cal Christian,  and  maintained  through  life  a 
reputation  for  a  pure  and  disinterested 
friendship  and  natriotitrn  which  commanded 
that  respect,  ami  attention  due  to  fearless  and 
uncompromising  integrity. 

Judge  Bhoem-iker  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  social  elements  of  a  true  gentleman. 
His  manner  was  that  of  distinguished  and 
dignified  ease,  affability  and  politeness.  We 
rarely  find  a  person  so  punctilious  in  the  ob- 
servance of  ail  the  nice  proprieties  of  life.or 
one  who  so  frankly  abhorred  any  violation 
of  the  established  rules  of  decorum  or  en- 
croachment on  the  sanctity  of  those  rights 
and  feelings  which  must  owe  their  security 
to  delicacy  of  sentiment  in  an  eniightoned 
community. 

Ho  possessed  a  frank  nature,  exhibited  a 
marked  refinement  In  all  hie  thoughts  and 


actions,  and  never  clothed  his  language  in 
cautious  phraseology  for  purposes  of  artifice 
or  concealment,  nor  allowed  any  sentiment 
to  escape  him  that  was  Indelicate. 

He  was  naturally  self-reliant  and  >he  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  disc-barged  the 
active  duties  of  life,  were  suited  to  streng- 
then the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature. 

He  was  placed  on  terms  of  confidential  in- 
tercourse with  persons  whose  characters 
stamped  the  impress  of  their  individuality 
and  influence  upon  society;  the  consequent 
result  of  wnich  on  a  mind  like  his  was  the 
formation  of  habits  of  thought  and  action  in 
conformity  and  sympathy  with  a  popular 
sentiment  which  keeps  the  elements  of  pro- 
gresslve  thought  constantly  within  reach. 

He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge duties  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  was  moreover  for  many  years 
an  associate  judge  of  the  county  court 
and  as  an  active  and  influential  member 
of  society  lent  his  influence  in  advancing  in 
taste  and  refinement  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people.  He  took  the  interest  of  a  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  citizen  in  political  a  hairs. 
wherein  his  views,  which  were  firm  and 
decided,  were  the  result  of  careful  thought 
and  study  of  principles. 

It  is  natural  and  beneficial  to  view  with 
keen  attention  the  character  and  personality 
of  an  esteemed  or  illustrious  person  with 
the  hope  of  discovering  some  peculiar  traces 
of  their  excellence  which  distinguish  them 
from  their  fellows. 

His  simple  and  modest  deportment,  his 
manner,  grave  without  dullness,  command- 
ing respect  without  appearance  of  haughti- 
ness, were  all  calculated  to  awaken  favor- 
able interest  and  command  respect  and 
veneration. 

His  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  willingness 
and  ability  to  follow  his  convictions  of  duty, 
and  his  record  oi  an  upright  and  Christian 
life,  is  the  legacy  of  a  good  example,  which 
will  be  remembered  and  cherished  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

In  his  religious  feelings  he  was  equable 
and  cheerful,  and  in  a  firm  and  settled  be- 
lief in  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  in 
the  governing  providence  of  God  and  in  his 
dependence  and  trust  In  the  atonement,  he 
found  continual  consolation,  a  cheering 
consciousness  of  support,  and  an  animating 
hope  of  future  blessedness.  He  believed  in 
the  capacity  of  all  men  for  progress  and  im- 
provement, and  that  the  Christian  religion 
taught  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  the 
human  race, 

He  was  ever  subservient  as  a  partisan; 
never  sought  political  preferment;  and  de- 
clined with  dignified  courtesy,  any  promin- 
ence in  political  activity,  yet,  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
was  an  honorable  associate,  and  a  good 
counselor. 
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Ho  was  an  intelligent  observer  of  forces, 
of  causes  and  events;  was  wholly  without 
personal  bias  or  partisan  prejudice,  no 
breath  of  suspicion  ever  assailed  his  integri- 
ty, and  bis  sturdy  uprightness,  his  genial 
affability  and  his  wide  range  of  information 
is  a  most  lasting  and  gratifying  memorial. 
To  a  courtly  and  courteous  bearing  which 
won  the  respect  of  all  wbo  were  associated 
with  him,  he  united  a  rare  companionship, 
and  his  utterances  wore  markedby  a  broad 
charity  and  sincere  good  will,  that  evoked 
from  all  a  feeling  of  a  kindred  character. 

Long  years  ago  the  writer  saw  a  similarity 
in  many  points  of  personal  character,  In  the 
conception,  manner  and  influence  of  Judges 
Shoemaker,  Conyngham  and  Jessup,  inas- 
much, as  they  were  all  positive,  conscien- 
tious, of  resolute  energies  and  strong, 
natural  capacities.  Thoroughly  American 
in  their  tastes,  intuitions  and  aspirations, 
they  illustrated  in  their  characters  some  of 
the  best  traits  typical  of  their  countrymen; 
and  furthermore",  in  their  love  of  justice  was 
exhibited  a  professional  character  of  excep- 
tional symmetry  and  strength.  The  weli- 
ordered  and  self-respecting  life  of  Judge 
Shoemaker  made  him,  what  he  was  by  na- 
ture, both  the  straightforward  representative 
of  a  respected  and  Independent  people  and 
a  true  representative  of  social  order,  social 
government  and  social  law. 


COMMEMORATIVE    ASSOCIATION. 

Stirring  Appeal  cf  Prseidont  IJorrsuca— 
Gwalla  t*le©  CSub  to  be  Present— Kx- 
Ciovernor  Hoyt  the  Orator— L-ooklbg  to 
a  More  Perfect  Organization. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Wyoming 
Commemorative  Association  convened  on 
May  16, 1891,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for 
the  annual  reunion  at  the  monument  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  and  massacre, 
July  3.  Col.  C.  Dorrance,  the  veteran 
president,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order 
said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  association:  I  trust 
you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  explain  to  you 
why  I  take  so  great  an  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Wyoming  monu- 
ment and  this  association's  annual  pilgrim- 
ages to  that,  to  me  sacred  shrine,  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  Wyoming's 
great  disaster  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  it  was  not  alone  because  an 
honored  ancestor  fell  on  that  bloody 
field,  but  there  were  other  and  deeper  im- 
pressions made  on  my  youthful  mind,  by 
listening  to  the  blood-curdling  tales  of  soma 
of  the  active  participants  and  survivors  of 


that  fearful  slaughter,  rehearsed  on  many 
winter  nights  as  we  all  gathered  around  the 
old-fashioned  fireplace  in  my  father's  house, 
while  they  recounted  the  many  hairbreadth 
escapes  of  fugitives  as  they  were  lle-lng, 
wounded,  sore  and  disheartened,  to  the 
friendly  shelter  of  Forty  Fort  stockade. 
But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  which 
I  will  here  allude;  I  alone,  am  the  only 
living  representative  of  the  first  meeting 
assembled  to  take  into  consideration  and 
engage  actively  In  the  work  of  electing  a 
monument  to  mark  the  spot  where  our 
heroes  lie  burled.  That  was  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  now  that  the  snows  of  eighty- 
six  winters  have  fallen  on  my  whitened 
locks,  I  recall  with  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  I  trust  an  excusable  pride,  a  remem- 
brance cf  the  fact  that  I  was  there  and  of 
the  part  I  was  permitted  to  take  on  that 
day  as  being  an  humble  participant  in  the 
initial ory  movement  looking  to  the  rearing 
of  that  modest  tribute,  hewn  from  the  native 
rock  of  our  dear  old  valley,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  departed  worth.  A  subscription  was 
started  on  that  day,  and  Gen.  William  Ross 
and  Benjamin  Dorrance  each  put  down  his 
name  for  eighty  dollars;  and  here  let  me  say 
that  eighty  dollars  at  that  time  was  not  'he 
insignificant  sum  it  would  represent  among 
the  millionaires  of  our  valley  to-day.  Ster- 
ling Boss  was  at  the  meeting  and  he  supple- 
mented his  father's  subscription  by  putting 
down  his  name  for  twenty  more,  thus  making 
the  Boss  subscription  one  hundred.  My  in- 
nate modesty  forbids  any  mention  by  me  of 
what  I  did  further  than  to  say  I  was  there, 
and  from  that  circumstance  my  deep  interest 
In  everything  connected  with  the  monument 
has  ever  been  cherished  as  dear  to  my  heart. 

la  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  I  shall 
not  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you 
many  times  in  the  coming  years,  and  it  may 
be  not  at  all,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
annual  gatherings  have  been  a  source  of 
untold  gratification  to  ma  in  my  old  age, 
and  while  I  live  I  hope  to  see  them  become 
more  aud  more  cherished  by  the  young  men 
of  the  valley,  so  that  when  we.  the  old  men 
who  originated  this  custom,  shall  have 
passed  away,  that  they  will  keep  green  the 
memory  of  those  other  older  and  braver  men 
whose  bones  He  burled  deep  in  the  sacred 
soil  that  drank  their  blood  on  that  hot  July 
day.  And  I  most  cordially  invite  the  rising 
generation,  particularly  descendants  of  the 
men  of  '78,  many  of  yon  who  now 
in  luxury  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toll  pur- 
chased by  tfeelr  sweat,  and  blood  in  days  that- 
tried  men's  souls,  to  devote  at  least  one  day 
in  the  roiling  year  to  the  reverential  task  of 
paying  a  willing  tribute  to  their  memories, 
and.  to  strew  flowers  upon  their  honored 
graves. 

Col.  Dorrance  then  said  that  as  an  evi- 
0-ence  that  an  awakened  and  better  feeling  on 
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this  subject  had  notv  taken  hole!  of  our  peo- 
ple, tic'  took  great  pleasure  Id  here  sub- 
mitting to  the  association  a  communication 
ho  had  just  leoeived  from  a  newly  formed 
association  of  patriotic  ladies  of  the  valley, 
Btyled  "Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." He  eatd  he  regarded  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  ladles  as 
an  auspicious  omen  of  a  better  time 
for  these  annual  gatherings  at  the  monu- 
ment in  the  future.  It  was  the  ladle?  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Kingston  who  infused  new 
life  into  the  .half  finished  monument  when 
its  further  progress  wa3  delayed  for  want 
of  funds.  They,  by  tho  magic  of  their  sweet 
wills,  touched  the  corpse  of  the  dead  and 
decaying  structure  and  it  forthwith  sprung 
into  life,  and  to-day  stands  as  an  evidence 
of  what  our  women  are  capable  of  accom- 
plishing when  the  men  fail  in  their  duty  to 
departed  worth. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  communica- 
tion as  follows: 

Col.  Charles  Dorrance,  President:  Gentlemen— 
At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  "Daughters 
of  the  American  devolution'  It  wa?  resolved; 
that  we  for  oar  first  patriotic-  i  xpression  attend 
tho  commemorative  services  to  b  •  held  at  the 
Wyoming  monument  on  the  3d  of  July  next,  and 
respectfully  ask  that  they  bo  held  at  an  earlier 
or  later  hour  than  formerly,  that  the  usual  heat 
of  the  day  may  be  less  oppressive;  also  that 
seats  may  be  furnished  us. 
Respectfully, 

liAiuAKiNE  Seakle  McCartney, 

Regent  of  Daughters  of  American  Revolution, 
Wilkes-Barre,  May  16,  1S91." 

In  deference  to  the  suggestion  of  these  pa- 
triotic ladles  the  time  of  the  nest  meeting 
was  fixed  for  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Hezskian  Parse-  s  of  Parson  Borough,  a 
newly  elected  member  present,  offered  to 
furnish  free  of  expense  to  the  Daughters' 
Association  his  fine  band  wagon,  capable  of 
conveying  twenty-five  of  its  members  to  and 
from  the  place  of  meeting.  Mr.  Parsons's 
generous  oiler  was  accepted  on  motion  of 
the  secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Daughters, 
with  thanks  of  this  association  for  his 
thoughtfulness  and  gallantry  to  the  ladies 
on  that  day. 

Robert  Pettebcne,  W.  S.  Jenkins,  John  M. 
Btark  and  Benjamin  Dorrance  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  preparation  of 
grounds  and  decoration  of  monument. 

Messrs  Calvin  Parsons,  Sheldon  Reynolds, 
William  A.  Wilcox,  Dr.  A.  Knapp  and  John 
8.  Harding  were  appointed  committee  to 
arrange  progiam  and  invite  speakers  for  the 
day.  'it  Is  understood  that  ex-Governor 
Hoyt  will  be  principal  orator  of  the  day. 

Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Edwardsvllie  ex- 
pressed a  desire  in  behalf  of  the  "Gwalia 
Glee  Club,"  an  association  of  noted  Welsh 
vocalists,  to  assist  at  the  exercises,  and  they 
will  enliven  the  occasion  with  some  choice 
Belectloaa  of  vocal  music.    The  proper  com- 


mittee was  directed  to  extend  a  formal  invi- 
tation to  tho  club  with  thanks  for  their  kind 
offer. 

Messrs.  Hezokiah  Parsons,  Benjamin  Dor- 
rance, Maj.  O.  A.  Parsons,  F.  O.  Johnson, 
and  Oharles  11.  GhamberiJn  were  elected  to 
active  membership. 

There  is  always  some  expense  attending 
these  3i  of  July  gatherings  which  has  here- 
tofore been  borne  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  members  of  the  original  executive 
commifee,  but  as  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  nearly  all  passed  from  life  to 
death,  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  a 
more  perfect  organization,  as  contemplated 
by  the  plan  originally  adopted.  By  this 
plan  any  one  desiring  to  become  a  member 
is  required  to  pay  an  annual  due  of  one  dol- 
lar to  defray  necessary  expenses. 


COMMEMORATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

How  Constituted  and  Who  are  Members — 
Interesting  Points  in  the  History  of  i^jc 
Organization. 

[Daily  Record,  June  23.] 

As  there  seems  to  be  an  awakening  inter- 
eat  manifested  in  the  annual  gatherings  oi 
this  association,  and  especially  in  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
and  massacre,  on  the  31  of  July  next,  and  a3 
the  secretary  has  been  frequently  applied  to 
for  information  as  to  who  are  members  and 
how  persons  desiring  to  become  membeis 
are  to  proceed  to  become  such,  he  has  pre- 
pared an  outline  of  tho  plan,  showing  how 
new  members  can  ba  received.  The  associa- 
tion is  a  body  corporate  under  the  law  gov- 
erning  corporations  of  this  kind.  The  plan 
of  organization  adopted  July  3,  1679,  for  per- 
petuating and  continuing  tho  "One  hun- 
dredth year  Association"  Commemorative  of 
the  Battle  and  Massacre  of  July  3,  1778,  (See 
Memorial  Volume,  page  293,  etc.,)  provides: 

Article  3.  "That  It  shall  consist  of  such 
officers  and  members  of  the  committees 
heretofore  appointed  and  charged  with  the 
duties  of  commenOrating  tho  battle  and 
ma  sacre  of  Wyoming,  July  3, 177S,  and  such 
descendants  of  participants  in  tne  tattle, 
and  of  pioneers  of  the  valley  as  may  signify 
their  desire  to  join  the  association  by  sub- 
scribing these  articles  " 

Article  7.  "The  annual  dues  to  paid  in 
advance  by  each  member  of  the  association 
shall  be  one  dollar  to  be  appropriated  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  publishing  in  permanent 
form  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meet- 
ings, etc.,  and  for  such  other  purpose  as 
shall  ba  designated  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee." 

Heretofore  no  annual  daos  have  been  re- 
quired of  the  members,  the  expenses  of  the 
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meeting  for  printing  programs,  carriage 
hire  for  speakers,  music,  etc.,  at  the  menu- 
merit  having  been  met  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  a  few  of  the  more  liberal 
minded  members  taking  an  active  interestin 
the  work  of  keeping  green  the  memory  of 
the  brave  men  who  stood  up  for  home  and 
country  on  tbat  fatal  July  day. 

A  form  of  application  for  membership  has 
been  prepared  oy  the  secretary,  and  all  who 
wish  to  join  the  association  can  do  so  by 
subscribing  to  the  articles  and  paying  in  the 
required  one  dollar  initiation  fee. 

Under  the  plan  adopted,  the  fcilowfcig 
named  officers  and  members  of  committees 
were  entitled  to  and  did  became  members -by 
virtue  of  their  association  as  such,  with  tne 
'  One  hundredth  year  association,"  under 
whose  auspices  the  grand  commemorative 
observance  of  187S  was  so  successfully  man- 
aged. Many  of  The  persons  named,"  how- 
ever, as  being  entitled  to  membership  in  fcbo 
newly  formed  association  were  only  nom- 
inally connected  with  the  older  one  and  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  later  annual  reunion*: 

Officers:  Oharlea  Dorrance,  president* 
Lazarus  D.  Shoemaker,  treasurer;  Wesley 
Johnson,  secretary;  Edmund  G.  Butler,  as- 
sistant secretary:  vice  presidents,  Edward 
Herrick,  William  Allen,  JohnSturdevant,  O. 
H.  P.  Kinnev,  James  Hadsell,  Stewart 
Pearcs,  A.  N.  Harvey,  Steuben  Jen- 
kins, Washington  Lee,  Gordon  Pike,  Elisha 
Blackman,  Jain^s  A.  Gordon,  Dr.  B.  N. 
Troop,  Samuel  Start,  Frank  biewait,  Steu- 
ben Butler,  G.  M.  Reynolds,  and  the  follow- 
ing members  of  committees:  Garrick  M. 
Harding,  chairman,  Sharp  D.  Lewie,  Joseph 
A.  Scranton,  Dr.  W.  K  Bradley,  H.  B. 
Beardsley, William  Ransom,  Charles  Parriah, 
James  W.  Fester;  Edmund  L.  Dana,  chair- 
man. G,  I.  A.  Chapman,  John  E.  Barrett, 
George  M.  Ricaart,  Peter  M.  Oaterhout, 
William  A.  Campbell,  O.  H.  Worden;  Dr.  H. 
Holl'ster,  ehairman,  Rev.  George  Landon, 
William  P.  Miner;  Dr.  H.  Hakes,  ehairman; 
S.  S.  Benedict,  Rev.  David  Craft,  Lev.  S.  S. 
Kennedy,  Ralph  D.  Lacce,  Hon.  Sylvester 
Dana,  Edward  Welles;  Harrison  Wright, 
Daniel  S.  Bennett,  Pc-rterdearcey,  W. 
H.  H.  Gore,  George  W  Beach;  Payne 
Pettebone,  chalrmar,  Theodore  Strong. 
Abram  ^esbitt,  E.  P.  Kingsbury,  George 
S.  Bennett,  Frank  Turner,  John  Welles  Hoi- 
lenback,  George  Sanderson;  George  Corey, 
chairman,  William  O'Malley,  H.  H.  Harvey, 
J.  D.  Green,  A.  S  Davenport,  David  Perkins; 
John  Dl.  COurtrighr,  chairman,  J.  E.  Patter- 
son, K.  J.  Boss,  Harry  Laycock,  Samuel 
Kaub,  Addison  Churcn.  W.  S.  Shoemaker, 
Marx  Long;  Henry  M  Hoyt,  chairman,  Ed- 
ward S.  Osborne,  C.  K  Campbell,  T.  D. 
Lewis,  E.  W.  Pierce,  Charles  H.  Wilton,  T. 
C.  Harkness,  Oliver  A.  Parsons;  HendrickB. 
Wright,  chairman,    Ira   Tripp,  Dr.  A.  Bed- 


ford, E.  W.  Sturdevant,  Hon.  John  Handley, 
Lewis  Pugu,  Edwin  Shorlz,  B.  A.  Bldlack, 
John  A.  Carey,  Peter  Franklin;  Jamea  P. 
Atherton,  chairman,  Bradley  Williams, 
David  Blanchard,  Daniel  dearie,  -James  S. 
Blooum;  B.  J.  Wiener,  chairman,  Willi  ua 
H.  Butler,  James  Searle,  Benjamin 
Dorrance,  James  Sutton,  Elisha  A. 
Hancock,  Bruce  Price,  Benjamin  G.  Cooper, 
Rev.  Abel  Barker,  Bradley  Downing;  Calvin 
Parsons,  chairman,  E.  C.  Fuller,  Aaron  A. 
Chase,  Henry  Stark,  Edward  P.  Darling, 
Robert-.  J.  James;  Stculev  Woodward,  chair- 
man, Victor  E.  Piolett,  George  L.  Dickson, 
A.  B.  Dunninp;  Henry  W.  Palmer,  ehairman, 
Robert  A.  Packer,  William  R.  Mafiet,  James 
Reithven,  William  L.  Gonyngham;  0.  E. 
Butler,  E.  D.  Barthe,  J.  A.  Clark,  E.  A. 
Kivon.  Robert  Baur,  Ernest  V.  Jackson, 
John  B.  Alexander,  John  Espy,  E.  W.  Wes- 
ton. 

The  following  are  honorary  members:  W. 
A.  Wilcox,  Sheldon  Reynolds,  John  S.  Hard- 
ing, Dr.  A.  Enapp,  F.  C.  Johnson,  C.  fl. 
Chamberlin. 

Oliver  A  Parsons  and  Hezeklah  Parsons 

and  Mrs.  Judge  Flouts  have  paid  their  an- 
nual dues  for  the  present  year. 

The  committee  whose  duty  It  lsrto  prepare 
a  program  of  exercises  for  the  next  oi  July 
meeting  have  about,  arranged  all  the  details, 
and  it  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  fully 
completed.  The  first  appearance  of  th* 
"Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution" 
will  form  an  Interesting  feature  of  the  exer- 
cises. Ex-Governor  H.  M.  Hoyt  will  be  the 
orator  of  the  dav.  The  celebrated  Gwent 
Glee  Club  will  discourse  some  ot  the  sweet- 
est music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
while  some  of  our  ablest  clergymen  will 
assist  in  rendering  thanks  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  his  manifold  blessings  an  i  favors 
shown  to  the  people  of  this  favored  land. 

w,   J. 


—There  is  being  restored  and  refrained  at 
Puekey's  an  oil  portrait  dating  back  to  the 
last  century.  The  subjoct  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Benjaman  Bldlack,  one  of  the  pioneer 
preachers  of  Wyoming  Valley.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Obadlah  Gore  who  figured  prom- 
inently in  WyomiLg's  stirring  history.  The 
o'd  lady  was  a  sister  of  the  great-grandfather 
of  John  Gore  Wood,  of  this  cPy.  The  por- 
trait belongs  to  Mrs.  Helen  Koo'ns  oi  Hun- 
tington Mills.  The  old  frame  is  to  be  re- 
tained. 


—Jesse  Harding  died  in  Eaton,  Wyoming 
County,  April24, 1S91,  aged  90  years.  He  was 
well  known  here  as  a  literary  man  and  read 
the  poem  at  the  Wyoming  massacre  anni- 
versary in  1S7S. 
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THE  THIRD  AT  WYOMING. 

A  Larger  C*ntIioririyr  Thau  on  Former 
Occasions— Ex-Gov.  XToyt  rhe  Orjitor  — 
Oilier  Addresses  and  Incidents. 

,The  113th  anniversary  of  tho  battle  and 

massacre  ot  Wyoming  wa<<  observed  at  the 
monument  July  3,  1891.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  enthusiastic.  The  granite  shaft  was 
festooned  with  srnilax  and  hydraneeas  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  flying.  The  skies 
were  overcast  bat  there  was  no  rain.  Seats 
were  provided  but  fully  half  the  people  had 
to  stand,  the  attendance  bejnsr  larger  than 
was  anticipated.  A  fine  fiaysraff  56  feet  high 
had  been  contributed  by  E.  H.  Earvey  and 
the  same  svas  being  put  up  by  Robert  Petto- 
bone.  Tho  exercises  opened  at  9:30  o'clock, 
Dr.  Frear  pronouncing  the  invocation,  after 
which  the  venerable  president,  Col.  Charles 
Dorrance,  now  past  £6  years  old,  made 
some  pleasant  informal  remarks.  He  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  on  the  sacred  ground 
again,  he  said.  Though  having  undergone  a 
two  months'  illness  he  felt  as  if  he  ought 
not  to  bo  there.  But  so  long  as  he  had  voice 
and  strength  he  would  attend.  Col.  Dor- 
rance paid  a  compliment  to  the  Wiikes- 
Barre  branch  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Arneri- 
cao-  Revolution,  whose  members  were  pre- 
sent. None  couid  appreciate  more  than  he 
the  valor  of  the  patriot  dead  buried  here,  for 
he  bad  listened  to  the  tales  of  courage  as 
told  by  the  survivors  when  he  was  a  boy. 
The  blood  of  those  who  perished  here  cried 
for  vengeance  and  the  cry  penetrated  to 
the  British  Parliament  and  made  us  friends. 
Ee  said  he  felt  that  this  was  the  last  time  he 
would  ever  appear  here,  but  he  wanted 
Young  America  to  take  up  the  work  that  we 
leave  off'  and  at  the  next  centennial  of  1978 
your  children's  children  will  b?  proud,  I  want 
your  children  arid  your  children's  children 
to  know  and  to  feel  that  you  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  patriot  men  and  women  of  Wyo- 
ming. He  thanked  the  people  present  for 
their  attendance  and  hoped  that  they  would 
continue  to  come  to  the  sacrred  spot  and  learn 
the  lessons  of  liberty,  When  the  colonel 
took  his  seat  he  was  warmly  aoplauded. 

The  following  communication-  from  Dr. 
Hollister  was  read  by  the  secrevary. 

Sckanton,  June,  29,  1&91. —  To  the  Wyom- 
ing Com.  Association:  Years  roll  by  in  rapid 
succession,  but  the  memory  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  Wyoming  valley  will  always  ho  as 
vivid  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  While  I  fear 
that  I  may  never  assemble  with  you  again., 
I  trust  that  onr  society,  and  that  our  child- 
ren's children  and  our  patriotic  citizens 
will  ever  commemorate  July  3,  1778 

Yours  Truly,    H.  Holusteb. 

Secretary  Wesley  Johnson  stated  that  last 
summer  on  the  day  t.oe  Territory  of  Wyom- 
ing was  admitted  to  the  Union  ho    mailed  a 


copy  of  tho  volume  of  the  association  to  the 

governor  of  tnenew  Slate.  The  letter  which 
accompanied  tho  volume  and  the  governor"* 
letter  of  acknowledgment  were  read.  The 
latter  thanked  Mr.  "Johnson  for  the  book 
and  assured  him  that  it  would  be  deposited 
in  the  achives  of  tho  State.  It  also  contain- 
ed the  greeting  of  the  forty-fourth  ana 
youngest  State  la  the  Union. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  WYOMING 

John  Butler  Reynolds  road  a  brief  paper 
in  which  be  compared  the  methods  of  life  iu 
Wyoming  Valley  in  the  last  century  with 
those  ot  the  present  century.  He.  began 
with  the  organization  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company  In  Connecticut  In  176%  mentioned 
the  purchase  of  the  territory  from  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  the  arrival  of  the  first  set- 
tlers and  the  hardships  they  underwent  and 
their  mode  of  pioneer  and  pastoral  life  gen- 
erally. The  contrast  of  the  present  century, 
with  its  coal  developments,  its  introduction 
of  canals  and  railroads  and  the  supplanting 
of  agriculture  by  machinery  was  strongly 
drawn. 

Paul  R.  Welizel  of  Seranton,  who  was 
down  for  an  address,  sent  a  telegram  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Pennamite  regrets  his  unavoid- 
able absence.  All  honor  to  the  heroes  of 
Wy  ruing  " 

John  S.  Barding  was  introduced  by  Col. 
Dotrancs-  as  coming  from  a  family  of  fight- 
ers. Mr.  Harding's  remarks  wer^  Im- 
promptu, patriotic  and  witty.  Ee  was  the 
orator  of  the  day  thrse  years  ago. 

THE   BRITISH   BUTLER   NOT   A    FIEND. 

John  Butler  Woodward  gave  an  off-hand 
address  in  which  he  said  In  this  age  of  skep- 
ticism it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
much  of  what  has  been  written  about  Wyo- 
ming was  pure  fancy.  It  was  now  believed 
that  "the  monster  Brant7'  was  not  at  the 
battle  of  Wyoming  at  all  and  that  Queen 
Esther's  savage  and  murderous  orgies  on  the 
famous  rock  in  the  vicinity  were  figments  of 
the  imagination.  Mr.  Woodward  did  not 
believe  that  even  Col.  John  Butler,  who  led 
the  British  forces  in  the  battle,  was  as  bai  as 
he  had  been  painted.  On  the  contrary  there 
is  evidence  that  instead  of  having  been 
blood'hir»ty  and  cruel  he  was  a  brave 
soldier,  actuated  only  by  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  tho  crown.  Mr.  Woodward  made  the 
statement  that  Col.  John  Butler  and  Col. 
Zebulon  Butler  wore  second  cousins,  a  piece 
of  information  that  is  interesting  if  true. 

James  E.  Torrey  of  Seranton  was  booked 
for  an  address  but  eent  the  appended  regrets: 

An  Imperative  business  engagement  calls 
me  suddenly  from  home  this  morning.  I 
sincerely  regret  that  I  shall  be  deprived  of 
tho  pleasure  of  joiniDg  in  tho  commemora- 
tion of  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Wyoming  martyrs.  Were  I  present  I  Bhould 
urge  upon  tbeic  descendants  and  successors 
to    value    too    highly      and     cherish    too 
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sacredly  the  liberty  purchased  with  bo  much 
of  to!)  and  suffering  to  permit  Ita  abridge- 
ment  in  tb.o  persons  of  p.ny  Individuals  "or 
class  however  humble,  or  Its  expansion  into 
licenso  for  tho  benefit  of  any  Individuals  or 
class  however  powerful  or  numerous.  In  a 
more  primitive  ago  men  seemed  to  deal  more 
directly  than  we  with  the  internal  sources 
of  liberty.  But  though  the  chain  which 
connects  right  civil  action  with  the  everlast- 
ing throne  may  now  contain  more  links,  it 
is  nono  the  less  direct.  Liberty  under  the 
law.  Law  founded  on  justice.  Justice 
prompted  by  conscience.  Conscience  en- 
lightened by  revelation.  May  we  cherish 
liberty  so  derived  and  be  ready,  if  need  be, 
to  defend  it  as  the  heroes  whose  memory 
makes  this  day  sacred  defended  their  humble 
firesides  with  their  lives. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  Toueey. 

THF   EARLY   LAND     CONTBOVEBSY. 

Ex-Governor  Henry  M.  Koyt  was  present 
as  the  orator  of  the  day,  but  his  throat  was 
troubling  him  and  he  asked  Hon.  0.  D. 
Foster  to  read  the  paper,  which  he  did  with 
good  effect.  Probably  Governor  Hoyt  has 
a  more  intimate  familiarity  with  the  legal 
questions  involved  in  the  early  struggles  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  for 
title  to  the  soil  than  any  other  living  man 
and  his  paper  will  be  found  of  great  interest. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  burden  of 
what  will  be  spoken  here  to-day  naturally 
terminates  on  the  men  whose  bone3  lie  under 
this  memorial,  which  their  descendants  have 
erected  over  them.  The  center  of  the  im- 
pulses, which  have  made  this  gathering 
necessary  and  proper,  iies  at  the  incident 
which  occurred  here  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  at  tho  fortunes  and  persons  who  were 
actors  in  it,  It  has  been  very  loyally  ob- 
served for  many  years  now.  I  recognize 
here  many  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
group  of  men  who  participated  in  that 
tragedy.  In  such  hands  its  memory  is  not 
likely  to  pass  away.  The  relation  of  its 
stirring  story  fills  many  pages  of  history, 
tradition  and  song.  Its  moving  and  desper- 
ate issues  constitute  the  most  pathetic 
chapter  in  the  literature  of  our 
country  in  all  its  annals.  It  stands 
out  as  the  leading  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Wyoming  settlement.  The 
unexpected,  sudden  and  atrocious  "raking 
oil"  of  the  entire  male  population  of  the 
valley  rivets  the  attention,  and  fixes  on  the 
massacre  as  a  very  memorable  event  in  the 
history  of  all  mankind,  Indeed,  the  spec- 
tacle presented  here  on  that  summer  day  of 
July,  1778,  is  almost  without  a  parallel  as  a 
cruel  and  destructive  catastrophe  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  race. 


But  the  experience  of  the  peoplo  of  the 
United  States,  In  this  generation,  In  over- 
looking and  forgetting  the  conflicts  of  a 
great,  bloody  and  prolonged  war,  waged  on 
tht*>  widest  held,  have  accustomed  us  to  esti- 
mate such  disasters  to  the  human  family, 
by  looking  at  causes  aud  consequences.  We 
try  to  institute  a  calm  and  philosophical 
inquiry  at  results,  and  we  learn  to  mitigate 
our  judgments  as  partisans  and  try  to  tem- 
per them  by  historical  fairness. 

Tho  Wyoming  Massacre  was  a  most  de- 
plorable episode.  It  had  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  orderly  development  of  his- 
tory In.  this  valley.  It  was  an  Incldent,io/ac7i 
happened  to  occur  here,  bur,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  no  local  causes  and,  as  I  think, whs 
not  inspired  by  local  considerations.  From 
1769  to  1799,  a  controversy  between  the  pur- 
chasers under  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
and  tho  State  of  Pennsylvania,  wore  out  one 
whole  generation  of  men  in  it3  prosecution. 
I  myself  have  never  seen  any  historical  con- 
nection between  that  controversy  and  the 
mapsacro.  At  the  same  time,  the  partisans 
of  one  side  of  that  controversy  were  the  vic- 
tims of  the  massacre,  and  hence,  tho  tendency 
to  Identify  the  controversy  with  the  massacre. 
I  think  It  well,  hero  and  now,  to  get  light, 
historically,  on  this  question,  aud  to  try  and 
arrest  the  tide  of  resentment  which  is  apt  to 
arise  against  the  State,  in  which  our  ances- 
tors finally  concluded  to  make  their  homes. 
There  is  enough  of  wanton  outrage  to  justify 
any  amount  of  indignation,  but  there  is 
nobody  now  left  upon  whom  to  visit  our 
sense  of  wrong.  I  see  before  me  many 
whose  ancestors  were  engaged  in  this  con- 
flict and  controversy,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  they  still  possess  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  those  fields  and  mines  over  which  it 
was  waged. 

Tho  pith  and  core  of  the  conflict  seems  to 
be  located  on  Abraham's  Plains.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  remarkable  struggle,  a  war  to  the 
knife,  on  the  broad  arena  or  natural  rights, 
law  and  polities.  If  it  had  arisen  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  at  Athena,  it  would  not  have 
developed  more  single-minded,  self-poised 
and  alert  disputants.  If  the  papers,  argu- 
ments, diplomacy  and  speeches  had  been 
Issued  from  the  Pnyx,  they  could  not  have 
been  filied  with  more  profouudiy-br-ad 
thoughts  about  human  rlgnts  and  mure  elo- 
quently urg>^d  than  by  these  woodsmen  here 
In  the  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides, 
tho  six  thousand  Yankees,  a  very  consider- 
able community  in  itself,  had  not  only  pur- 
chased rights,  but  were  in  fact  and  in  law,  in 
the  actual  possession  of  thorn,  and  they  had 
tho  courage  of  men  with  convictions  and 
the  pluck  to  stand  tor  thorn  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  With  all  these  mental  and  phy- 
sical forces  at  their  control,  they  wore  of 
course  Inexpugnable. 
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We  shall  always  preserve  grateful  and 
reverential  raomorics'of  the  men  wbo  fell 
here.  At  the  same  time,  you,  their  descend- 
ants, have  a  strain  of  higher  nobility  In  your 
blood,  which  entitles  you  to  claim  kin  to  the 
freemen  who  framed  Magna  Charta  and  the 
patriots  who  drew  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Tbe  massacre  came  at  an  interval 
when  the  controversy  with  Pennsylvania  was 
not  being  wapod.  After  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  under  Pennsylvania  by  Ool.  Plunkett 
in  1775,  and  up  to  the  Decree  of  Trenton  in 
17Si,  there  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
here  under  the  direction  of  Congress.  Then 
followed  tne  second  Pennamite  War,  the 
passage  of  the  Confirming  Act  of  1787,  its  re- 
peal in  1790  and  the  the  uncertain  but  never 
hopeless  expectation  of  final  relief,  which 
came  under  the  Compromise  Act  of 
1799.  In  the  progress  of  all  these 
events,  a  generation  had  come  and 
gone,  The  most  intelligent  and  best  in- 
formed among  the  participants  believed  that 
their  settlement  was  under  a  good  title  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  As  Justice 
Breekenridge  said  in  Carkuff  vs.  Anderson, 
•'they  were  not  trespassers;"  "In  favor  of 
those  who  had  settled  under  the  idea  of  a 
good  title  and  under  the  expectation  of  en- 
joying the  land  which  they  were  improving 
and  defending  at  a  great  risk  and  with  much 
loss  from  the  common  enemy  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  there  is  a  claim  which 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  a,  claim 
on  the  ground  of  moral  obligation," 

That  these  frontiersman,  isolated  as  they 
were,  should  have  risen  to  so  vivid  an  -  ap- 
prehension of  their  rights  and  should  have 
stood  by  them  with  a  never  flagging  Intelli- 
gence and  devotion,  is  to  this  day  a  wonder 
and  amazement  to  the  impartial  observer 
and  student.  Though  nominally  under  the 
government  of  Connecticut,  that  Colony 
never  did  anything  for  them  in  the  way  of 
protection  or  defense.  They  were  left  to 
protect  their  own  rights.  They  knew  no 
sovereign  but  their  own  determined  will. 
They  found  no  justice  outside  their  own  lim- 
its. With  all  their  reverses  against  organized 
power,  their  own  strong  arms  and  brave 
hearts  continued  to  maintain  the  only  wall 
of  defense  which  was  around  them.  "Their 
patient  resistance  outlasted  the  spasmodic 
but  ill-timed  and  cruel  attempts  of  the  State 
authorities  in  1764  to  dispossess  them;  so 
that  at  the  last  Alexander  Patterson  (the 
most  bated  name  of  the  period)  wrote  to  the 
8upremeCourt-,'Gertainit  is  that  no  human 
policy  could  govern,  or  reconcile  both  parties 
to  remain  peaceably  in  this  country."  The 
sheriff  of  Northumberland  County,  in 
Which  this  region  then  was,  himself  trying 
to  enforce  the  decrees  of  Pennsylvania, 
"ordered  the  Yankees  to  take  their  arms, 
for  men  were  not  to  stand  stilt  and  be  kidtd." 
Such  was   the   state   of  public   opinion  in 


which  the  Issue  had  culminated  by  the  year 
1784,  so  merciless  and  irresponsible  had  be- 
come the  agents  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  the  effort  to  coerce  and  destroy  this 
Yankee  colony.  After  tne  decree  of  Trenton, 
the  settlers  had  cordially  declared  their  en- 
tire willingness  to  pay  due  observance  to  the 
constitutional  law  of  Pennsylvania,  but.  at  the 
same  time,  they  insist  that  they  should  be  con- 
firmed in  their  possessions.  And  there  they 
stood  and  patiently  waited  for  fifteen  years 
more,  until  good  sense  and  equity  finally 
prevailed  in  the  councils  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  commissioners  at  Trenton  had  found 
"that  the  jurisdiction  and  pre-emption  of  all 
the  territory  lying  within  the  chart --r  bounds 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  claimed  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  do  of  right  belong  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  This  decree 
was  conclusive  between  the  States  which 
were  parties  to  the  cause  on  th6  question  of 
political  jurisdiction.  It  did  not  affect  the 
private  right  of  soil  of  individuals,  and  so  the 
commissioners  accompanied  their  decree 
with  a  letter  to  the  State  of  *Pennavlvania 
in  which  they  stated:  "Their  individual 
claims  could  In  no  instance  come  before  us, 
not  being  in.  the  line  of  our  appointment. 
We  beg  leave  to  declare  to  your  excellency 
that  wo  think  the  situation  of  these 
people  well  deserve  the  notice  of 
government.'''  Pennsylvania  did  nothing 
practical,  and  kept  the  equity  of  the  settlers 
in  abeyance,  until  the  4th  of  April,  1799, 
when  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  offering  compensation  to  the 
Pennsylvania  claimants  of  certain  lands 
within  the  seventeen  townships  in  the 
county  of  Luzerne  and  for  other  purposes 
therein  mentioned."  Under  this  Act,  the 
Connecticut  settlers  were  confirmed  in  their 
possessions,  took  the  title  of  Pennsylvania  to. 
their  land,  and  the  Pennsylvania  claimants 
took  their  compensation,"  and  thus  closed 
the  controversy. 

Some  of  the  disputants  in  these  various 
troubles  have  left  their  mark  on  other  por- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  country.  Col. 
John  Jenkins  was,  in  the  main,  the  penman 
and  spokesman  of  Connecticut  people.  His 
pipers  and  addresses  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  his  constituents.  He  was  full  of 
glowing  traditions  of  their  struggles,  but 
finally  inclined  to  leave  the  men  of  "  the 
seventeen  townships,"  and  link  his  fortunes 
and  influence  with  the  "  half-share  men." 

Timothy  Pickering  came  here  as  the  agent 
for  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  the 
Prothonotary  of  Luzerne  County  at  its  first 
organization.  He  was  mainly  instrumental 
In  passing  the  Confirming  Law  of  1787  and 
was  a  warm  and  stanch  adherent  thereafter 
of  the  cause  of  the  settlors.  He  Anally  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Washington. 
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The  parage  and  repeal  of  the  Confirming 
Law  raiaed  up  very  powerful  IriondH  of  the 
settlers  in  other  parte  of  the  State.  I  regard 
the  "dissentients"  from  the  votes  repeating 
that  Law,  prepared  by  William  llawie  and 
William  Low-in,  members  of  the  L-jgislature 
from  Philadelphia,  as  great,  learned  and  in- 
cisive papers.  Tney  road  like  a  lecture  on 
constitutional  law  or  a  section  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

General  John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  deserves  a 
word  of  remembrance  at  our  hands  He  was 
commander  of  the  troops  who  came  here 
after  the  Decree  of  Trenton,  in  the  second 
Teunamite  "War,  to  execute  the  behests  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  conduct  in  dispossessing 
the  Connecticut  people  was  harsh  and  atten- 
ded by  wanton  outrages.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  engaged  in  a  hopeless 
task  and  one  probably  distasteful  to  his  in- 
stinct^ as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  His  last 
act  here  was  a  parting  shot  at  the  men  whom 
be  could  not  subdue.  As  he  "gave  it  up"  he 
lets  fly  a  Parthian  arrow,  — " Appearances 
which  presented  themselves  were  such  as 
begot  but  few  hopes  of  being  able,  by  gentle 
methods,  to  extinguish  a  flame  which  b'as  ex- 
tended itself  to  a  whole  people,  corr,  posed  as 
they  are  of  vagrants  ana  desperadoes." 

If  my  name  was  Dorrance  or  Butler  or 
Jenkins  or  Shoemaker  or  Harding  or  Ban- 
som  or  Harve^y  or  Boss  or  Gore,  I  would 
not,  at  this  late  day  deny  the  pedigree. 

In  view  of  the  heroic  life  work  of  the  men 
who  had  stood  by  their  possessions— had  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  interests  of  widows 
and  children  of  their  fellows  and  com- 
patriots, and  had  declined  to  become  abject 
slaves,  and  when  they  were  willing  to  be- 
come obedient  citizens  to  a  just  government, 
we  will  accept  the  lineage  he  assigned 
to    our    predecessors. 

General  Armstrong  afterwards  became  a 
United  Sta'es  Senator  for  New  York  and 
Minister  to  Prance,  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  negotiating  the  Treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  under  Jefferson,  and 
was  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Madison. 

But  it  will  be  improper  to  detain  you 
longer  to  rehearse  derails  of  which  you  are 
all  familiar.  I  want  you  to  indulge  me  in  a 
couple  of  quotations  which  embody  a  fair 
criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  the 
famous  controversy  now  passed  under  the 
mellowing  perspective  of  hir-tory.  Becont 
and  judicious  history  has  settled  and  run  into 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  acts  of  the 
participants  of  this  unhapov  struggle.  I 
quote  from  Upham's  life  of  Timothy  ^Picker- 
ing. 

He  delivers  the  following  catholic  judg- 
ment on  Pennsylvania  :  "The  lenient  course 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  several  stages  of 
the  controversy   with    Connecticut,  reflects 


honor  upon  her  wisdom,  as  well  as  humanity. 
At  dlflevent  timos,  eho  took  many  of  the 
settlers  in  battle  or  skirmish,  and  hold  them 

as  prisoners  in  her  jails  at  d;  ion,  or  else- 
where, among  them  several  of  their  leaders. 
She  d5d  not  execute  upon  them  any 
military  or  judicial  penalties.  She  treated 
them  not  as  wicked,  but  as  misguided,  men, 
allowing  them  to  be  discharged.  Such  a 
course  may  have  been  called  "  imbecility  " 
by  some,  but  is  entitled,  in  the  judgnu  ::t  of 
enlightened  statesmen  and  philan'hropb-ts, 
and  will  be  more  and  more  so  as  the  world 
advances,  to  oomm.endation  and  honor,  re- 
flecting the  truest  glory  on  the  character  of 
Pennsylvania.  Upon  the  whole,  no  eonflict 
in  arms,  protracted  through  such  a  period  of 
years,  and  accompanied  by  so  much  provo- 
cation, is  so  little  stained  by  cruelty  and  vin- 
dietiveness,  or  has  a  better  record  for  bravery, 
resolution,  or  endurance,  than  the  very  fight 
jurisdiction  over  the  Wyoming  lands.1' 

Of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  he  reasonably 
and  naturally  judges  thus:  *  *  *  * 
"  Persons  living  in  a  wilderness,  far  more 
remote  from  organised  communities,  without 
moans  of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  are  apt  to  acquire  a  spirit  of 
independence  making  them  disregardful  of 
the  arcifieial  restraints  that  have  to  be 
recognized  in  more  crowded  states  of  society. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  tribunal.",  and 
care  nothing  for  the  technicalities  of  law. 
He  who,  by  his  own  ax  and  plow,  has 
transformed  the  acres,  within  which  his 
daily  and  yearly  life  is  bounded,  from  a 
pathless,  worthless  forest,  into  a  cultivated 
and  productive  inclosure,  feels  that  ho  owns 
it  by  a  title  better  than  all  written  documents 
or  recorded  deeds.  His  farm,  his  house,  his 
barns,  all  that  he  has,  thinks  of,  or  carea 
about,  is  literally  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
his  sole  creation.  No  other  man  has  con- 
tributed to  it ;  and  it  is  hard  to  make  him 
understand  that  any  other  man,  be  he  called 
what  he  may— Governor,  proprietor,  legisla- 
tor, judge  or  sherifl—  has  a  right  to  take  his 
land  from  under  his  feet.  He  will  hold  to  it 
as  his  life,  and  iic^ht  for  it  against  the  world. 
*  *  *  *  In  the  mean  time,  those  lands 
had  become  more  and  more  endeared  to 
tbem  by  every  principle  of  association,  every 
habit  of  homely  life,  every  trial,  and  every 
peril.  By  their  toil  and  energy  they  had 
been  reclaimed  from  the  rugged  wilderness 
of  nature,  and  converted  into  smooth  lawns 
and  verdant  meadov^s  of  rmiaveions  beauty 
and  loveliness.  Adventurers  from  other  coio"- 
nles  and  otiier  lands,  had  one  by  one,  been 
drawn  into  their  company,  attracted  by  tiles 
of  world  wide  currency,  portraying  the 
charming  aspect  of  the  country,  the  excel- 
lence of  its  soil  for  the  culture  of  grains  and 
fruits,  and  every  attribute  that  can  a,!orn 
a  landscape,  and  give  reward  to  industry. 
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It  was  not;  only  endeared  to  its  occupants  by 
the  attachments  now  mentioned,  but  conse- 
crated by  speciul  experiences  of  blood  and 
woe,  that  have  riveted  on  them  the  sympa- 
thies of  mankind,  perpetuated  in  the  hearts 
of  all  coming  generations  by  verses  of  foreign 
and  native  bards  that  will  never  die.  The 
devastations  of  their  fields,  the  conflagra- 
tions of  their  dwellings  and  barns,  and  the 
repeated  massacre  of  their  people— men, 
women  and  children— by  savage  hordes,  all 
these  combined  could  not  destroy  or  weaken 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  their 
lands.  Those  who  escaped  the  tomahawk 
and  ecalping-Knife  had  come  back,  over  and 
over  again,  from  their  places  or  reiuge.  The 
invincible,  indestructible  community  per- 
severed in  its  contest  against  all  odd?,  and 
no  power,  civilized  or  barbarian,  could  root 
it  out,"    *    *    *    *    * 

With  judicial  impartiaity,  he  concludes 
thus:  ''Upon  balancing  the  facts  and  evi- 
dence, we  are  brought,  not  to  the  conclusion 
usually  the  result  of  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject  in  like  cases,  that  both 
parties  were  in  the  wrong,  but  that  both 
were  substantially  in  the  right." 


Death  of  Mis*  Jane  Miner. 
Miss  Jane  Parsons  Miner  died  May  11, 
1891,  at  the  residence  of  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Joshua  L.  Miner.  Miss  Miner  was  born  in 
Wilkes-Barre  about  74  years  ago,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Fanny  Hepburn 
Miner.  She  was  a  life  long  member  ol  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  a  woman 
of  most  benevolent  disposition.  She  was  a 
sister  of  the  late  Lewis  H.  Miner  and 
Augusta  D.  Miner  and  the  last  of  her  gener- 
ation. Death  was  due  to  the  Infirmities  of 
age  and  she  passed  painlessly  away.  She 
was  dt>  voted  as  a  mother  to  her  nephews, 
Joshua  and  John  and  to  Jamek  (J.  Macken- 
zie, who  was  also  a  member  of_the  house- 
hold, The  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Joshua 
two  years  age  was  a  shock  from  whlen  she 
never  fully  recovered.  Her  only  surviving 
nephew,  John  Miner  of  New  York,  was  pres- 
ent at  her  bedside,  and  he  is  the  last  of  his 
generation. 

An  Early  Horse  Thief  Killed. 

W.  W.  Pelavau  of  Philadelphia,  who  Is 
the  guest  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Knapp  at  Wyo- 
ming, hands  the  Recobd  a  copy  of  the  Tren- 
ton, (N.  J.)  Federalist  of  July  15,  1816,  con- 
taining a  letter  from  Wilkes-Barre  giving 
the  details  cf  the  killing  of  a 
horse       thief        on  the        mountain. 

In  resisting  his  captor  he  was  shot  in  the 
head  and  killed.  He  wag  i  nried  at  Dear 
Creek.    An  inquest  of   justifiable   homicide 


was  renderod.  The  letter  remarks  that 
"horse  stealing  and  counterfeiting  appear  to 
be  the  sport  of  the  day.  Two  persons  were 
arrested  for  having  counterfeit  money  at 
Lackawanock  on  Sunday  last.  They  are 
committed  for  trial  at  the  next  terra." 

Tho  same  paper  reports  frost  on  the  9th, 
10th  and  11th  of  July.  It  wlli  bo  remomber- 
ed  that  1816  was  the  famous  cold  year, 
there  being  frost  every  month.  Home  interest- 
ing details  are  given  in  the  Historical  Record, 
vol.  1,  page  107. 

A  WyomUis:  VftUoy  Veteran  Dead. 

Gen.  David  Perkins  Grier,  well  known  in 
Wilkes-Barre  and  in  military  circles,  died  in 
St.  Lous,  on  April  21st,  1891,  and  was  buried 
at  Peoiia,  111.  He  was  born  in  Danville, 
Pa.,  in  1837.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Squire  David  Perkins  of  Wyoming,  ana  his 
parents  are  both  living  in  Peoria.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Mayer  and  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Yost;  of  this  city,  and  was  a  cousin  of  John 
Hancock  of  Peoria,  whose  death  occurred  at 
Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago. 

In  1851  he  went  to  Peoria,  Til.,  to  go  into 
the  grain  commission  business,  in  which 
business  he  continued  until  the  war  broke 
out. 

He  enlisted  a  company  In  Peoria,  of  which 
he  was  elected  captain.  The  quota  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  being  full  he  took  his  men 
to  St.  Louis,  where  they  were  mustered  into 
the  Eighth  Missouri  Infantry  He  and  his 
company  were  at  Port  Henry,  Fort  Donald- 
son, Shiioh  and  Corinth.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  a  new  regiment  which 
was  in  camp  at  Peoria  and  which  mustered 
in  as  the  Seventy-Seventh  Illinois  Infantry. 
This  command  h^  held  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
Arkansas  Post,  Fort  Gibson,  Raymond,  Big 
Black,  Champion  Hill,  Edward's  depot  and 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  He  had  command 
of  the  land  forces  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Gaines  and  Fore  Morgan  in  1864,  and  for  the 
service  there  rendered  was  brevetted  a  briga- 
dier general  by  President  LIncolu. 

He  led  a  brigade  In  1865  at  the  assault  on 
Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely,  which  resulted  in 
the  surrender  of  Mobile.  He  was  mustered 
out  in  August,  18G5,  at  which  time  he  was 
given  a  commission  as  brigadier  general, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
Spanish  Port  and  Blakely."  During  over 
four  year.-  of  active  service  Gen.  Grier  was 
not  off  duty  a  single  day. 

In  1806  he  buiit  the  first  grain  elevator  in 
Peoria,  and  later  built  two  more  there.  In 
1SS0  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  built  the 
Union  Elevator,  and  has  since  been  In  busi- 
ness in  that  city.  He  was  a  Republican  and 
a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee. 
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A  COMPARISON. 

Historical  Address  Read  July  3d,  1891, 
at  tbe  coring  of  the  Wyocnles  Coin- 
memorattve  Ajiaoeiatlon  at  tha  Foot  Of 
the  Monument. 

[  By  John  B.  Reynolds.] 

When  in  1762  the  "  Susquehanna  Company," 
numbolng  over  sis  hundred  persons,  and 
composed  of  men  of  high  social  standing,  of 
intelligence  and  of  wealth—in  short  the  flow- 
er of  New  England,— determined  upon  a  set- 
tlement of  Wyoming— they  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  In  the  language  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  Governor  Hoyt,  wfeen  refer- 
ring to  this  emigration,  at  a  reunion  of  the 
Hovt  family  some  \ears  ago— "they  did  a 
smart  thing." 

Fiom  time  to  time  white  men  had  passed 
through  this  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  and 
their  glowing  descriptions  to  friends  made  in 
the  East  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Oorapany  referred  to. 

The  leaders  of  this  little  Colony  had  gone 
about  their  work  in  a  practical  and  business- 
like way. 

Trusted  employes  bad  first  been  sent  for- 
ward to  spy  out  the  land,  and,  if  possible, 
corroborate  the  reports  of  the  first  visitors  ; 
that  having  been  accomplished  10  their  satis- 
faction, a  committee  was  appoin*ed  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Six  Natljns  at  Albany,  New 
York,  with  instructions  to  effect  a  purchase 
of  the  land. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  at  that  time  wa3 
provisional,  Civil  and  Military  Governor  of 
this  territory  which  had  been  conveyed, 
either  by  purchase  or  compulsion,  from  the 
great  council  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  whose 
influence  was  renowned  for  strength  with 
the  mighty  Indian  Confederation,  lent  his 
aid  to  the  scheme  and  for  2,000  pounds  of 
current  "money  of  the  Province  of  New 
York"— to  quote  the  words  of  the  deed,  the 
sale  was  effected. 

It  is  not  believed  th>.t  the  Su-quohanna 
Company  "  were  enire'.y  satisfied  with  the 
title  to  the  lands  in  question  ;  they  doubtless 
had  been  Informed  of  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania  to  the  same  property  ; 
but  knowing  that  the  charter  granted  by  the 
Plymouth  Company  to  Connecticut,  and 
which  covered  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
latter  province, "  to  the  extent  of  its  breadth 


"fiom  sea  to  sea,"  was  dated  fifty  years  be- 
fore  the  charter  to  William  Penn  ;  and  having 
made  a  cash  purchase  from  the  actual  own- 
er?— tho  six  nations,  they  felt  that  possession 
alone  was  wanting  to  complete  their  title. 

Nevertheless  and  undaunted  they  began 
their  weary  journey.  The  transportation  of 
a  large  number  of  people,  together  with  their 
provisions,  their  household  effects  and  ar- 
ticles of  husbandry,  acros3  trackless  forests 
and  unbridged  river*,  a  distance  of  over  two 
hundred  miles,  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country  was  an  undertaking  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

Wc  must  pass  quickly  over  that  first  march 
fraught  with  so  much  peril  and  anxiety,  but 
we  may  easily  imagine  that  many  bright  and 
happy  visions  arose  in  their  expectant  minds 
which  suved  to  cheer  them  on  to  the  success- 
ful object  of  their  ambition. 

Having  completed  their— in  many  respects 
—remarkable  journey,  they  began  at  once  tho 
development  ef  their  possessions.  Again 
we  are  called  upon  to  admire  their  business 
thrift  and  intelligence.  They  adopted  a  code 
or  laws  original  with  themselves  and  which 
all  the  inhabitants  over  21  years  of  age  were 
required  to  subscribe  to,  and  under  these 
laws  they  elected  officers  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community.  They  organized 
for  defence  against  the  Indians  by  the 
enrollment  of  the  militia  of  all  able  bodied 
men  in  the  settlement,  they  built  block 
houses  and  stockades  at  frequent  inter- 
vals c.3  places  of  refuge ;  established 
churches  and  schools  and  set  aside  portions 
of  tapir  land  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  same. 
Says  Kulp  in  his  "Families  of,  the  Wyoming 
Valley" they  "found  three  foes  to  conquer: 
the  Pennamites  or  claimants  under  the  Penn- 
sylvania, title,  the  treacherous  and  predatory 
Indian?,  and  the  then  unbroken  forests.  Oaly 
men  of  stout  heart  and  vigorous  understan- 
dings could  hope  to  make  successful  combat 
against  such  a  formidable  trio  of  obstacles  to 
civilized  settlement  at,  oneand  the  same  time. 
Tne  Connecticut  settlers  brought  with  them 
both  these  essential  adjuncts  to  the  needed 
victory.  They  were  no  mere  experimenters 
or  excursionists.  They  had  come  to  stay. 
And  when,  in  a  day  and  a  night,  the  eavag03 
had  sent  scores  of  tnem  to  bloody  graves  and 
given  nearly  all  their  beautiful  homes  to  the 
torch  they  had  not  vanquished  the  indomit- 
able spirit  of  the  survivors,  who  returned 
just  as  soon  as  It  was  safe,  avenged  them- 
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selves  upon  their  cruel  persecutors,  rebuilt 
their  razed  domiciles,  retilled  their  fields,  re- 
opened their  schools  and  clnuches,  and  made 
a  new,  and  even  Improved  Wyoming." 

To  this  new  Wyoming  I  desire  briefly  to 
refer.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  had  been  do  perjeptlb'e  chance  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  or  the  character 
of  the  population.  The  old  settlers  were 
pushing  onward  with  characteristic  determi- 
nation, the  rude  manners  of  forest  life  began 
to  change  to  a  m^re  refined  method  of  con- 
ducting social  affairs  and  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  progressivoness  was  scoa  mani- 
fest. 

Agriculture  in  Its  primitive  state  was  the 
occupation  of  the  people  and  of  that  the  prin- 
cipal crop  was  wheat.  There  was  little  or  no 
money  in  the  community  and  wheat  was  the 
medium  of  exchange  and  barter.  Large 
quantities  of  the  grain  were  hauled  to  Eastoh 
by  the  then  only  important  wagon  road  lead- 
ing to  civilization-- the  Wilkee-Barre  & 
Easton  Turnpike—but  the  greater  bulk  was 
guided  down  the  river  upon  Durham  boats 
cr  Arks. 

About  this  time—the  actual  date  was  1807— 
the  mining  of  coal  was  b°gun  ;  the  quantity 
was  but  a  few  hundreds  of  tons  per  year  and 
the  shipments  were  princlply  upon  arks.  The 
mining  was  in  the  most  primitive  manner. 
About  the  only  tools  used  were  the  pick,  ^ho- 
vel and  wedge  and  tSe  operation  confined  to 
the  tunnelling  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  A  local 
demand  for  lumber  had  caused  the  erection 
of  a  dozen  er  more  sawmills  in  or  near  the 
valley,  and  this  being  supplied,  the  surplus, 
was  made  into  rafts  and  floated  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  tide  water  and  to  Baltimore. 
Thus  wa  Fee  that  wheat,  lumber  and  coal  were 
the  chief  exports.  The  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  by  Time  and  an  Industrious 
and  an  intelligent  people  are  many  and  im- 
portant. They  have  not  b^sn  accomplished 
without  labor  of  the  most  exacting  character, 
and  have  been  the  result  of  gradual  and  con- 
tinuous  development. 

Tho  vicissitudes  of  river  traffic  involving 
losses  that  could  be  il-afford  and  th<*>  grow- 
ing demand?  of  the  times  iei  to  tho  construct- 
ion of  the  North  Branch  Canal.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  introduce  Steam  Navi ca- 
tion about  this  time,  but  were  abandoned  as 
Impracticable  after  several  disastrous  trials. 

By  reason  of  tho  Canal  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  Coal  industry  which  had  already 
grown  to  considerable  proportions. 

The  descendants  of  these  pbneers  are  no 
longer  an  Agricultural  people  ;  whore  once 
waved  the  golden  wkear  may  be  seen  the  green 
rows  of  the  market  carden. 

Of  the  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  that  were 
annually  rafted  down  the  river,  one  hundred 
times  as  many  millions  are  yearly  brought  in- 


to the  valley  and  consumed  by  the  local  dem- 
and. 

But  the  Coal  trade— grown  to  such  mighty 
proportions  as  wore  never  dreamed  of  fifty 
years  ago — has  not  yet,  reached  its  limit  of 
productiveno°8.  From  humble  beginnings  it 
has  c  mo  to  be  an  Industry  second  to  none  in 
polDt  of  magnitude,  labor-giving  and  we3lth- 
produc  ng.  Six  different  systems  of  raiiro-.d^ 
are  required  to  carry  the  enormous  out-put  of 
coal  as  now  made,  and  "  Wyoming  Anthra- 
cite" is  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  A  city  of  40,000  people 
and  the  inhabitants  of  fifty  towns  and  villag- 
es beside  are  sustained  mainly  by  this  trade. 

And  so  I  repeat,  our  ancestors  "  bullded 
better  than  they  knew."  They  soug  ht  and 
found  a  fertile  land  which  only  needed  to  be 
"tickled  with  a  hoe  to  laugh  with  an  abun- 
dant harvest."  They  soucht  and  found  a  land 
more  beautiful  and  lovely  than  which  the  sun 
never  shone  upon.  They  found,  though  they 
had  sought  it  not,  a  wealth  of  mineral,  the 
value  of  which  is  incomparable. 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  contend  that  the 
unfolding  of  our  natural  rssources  would  not 
have  been  accomplished  no  matter  who  the 
pioneers  might  have  been,  but  I  believe  that 
the  traits  of  character  inherited  by  thedescen- 
dants  of  the  men  who  composed  the  "  Susque- 
hanna Company,"  had  much  to  do  with  the 
rapid,  systematic  and  intelligent  deve'op- 
ment  of  our  Yailey.  For  while  we  do  Dot  ar- 
rogate  to  ourselves  the  exclusive  distinction 
of  this  performance,  wo  do  know  that  the  de- 
scendants in  every  particular  have  borne  well 
their  part ;  as  the  names  of  the  promoters  of 
the  many  enterprises  of  this  community  will 
abundantly  testify. 

A  few  years  ago,  with  much  interest,  and 
profit  to  myself,  I  visited  the  tomb  of  Napol- 
eon the  Great.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  that 
unique  and  Imposing  mausoleum,  for,  as  I 
stood  beside  the  grave  of  the  greatest  man  who 
had  ever  lived,  I  forgot  the  work  of  art  before 
me  and  thought  only  of  what  it  commemora- 
ted. Briefly  I  ran  over  the  leading  events  of 
the  great  captain's  life.  The  Corsican  child- 
hood ;  tl\e  young  lieutennant  of  Artillery— 
Ei3  defence  of  Paris.  A  General  of  the  Grand 
Army,  first  Consul  and  finally,  Emperor.  I 
thought  of  him  as  the  patron  of  husbandry 
of  science  and  of  art.  The  lawmaker  and  the 
designer  and  builder  of  monument?,  palaces 
and  of  navies— and  finally,  not  tc  weary  you, 
I  thought  of  Ulm,  of  Austerlitz  and  th^n  I 
thoucht  of  Waterloo.  My  hero  was  dead  !  but 
though  dead  and  unseen,  yea,  dead  for  these 
many  years,  he  held  mo  attentive,  admiriug 
and  worshiping  !  so  to-day  at  the  foot  of  this 
simple  granite  shaft,  feelings  akin  to  what  I 
have  just  feebly  described  possess  me.  I 
think  not  of  the  shaft  but  rather  does  my 
mind  dwell  upon  the  patriot  dead,  their 
lives  and  achievements. 
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The  stranger  passing  this  way  sees  a  sim- 
ple monument,  to  hloi  It  is  that  and  nothing 
moie,  but  to  us  looking  boyond  this  pilo  of 
stone,  and  recalling  what  is  commemorated, 
It  Is  an  inspiration  ot  a  life  time,  and  who 
among  us  will  not  be  reminded  that  we  can 
make  our  live*  sublime  in  proportion  as  we 
imitate  the  virtues,  the  self,  sacrifice  and  he- 
roism of  our  revered  forefathers ;  and  how 
forceful  are  the  words  of  the  latin  poet  which 
I  see  inscribed  on  yonder  tablet—"  Dulce  et 
decorum  est  pro  patrla  mori." 

J.  B.  B. 

Kingston,  July  3^,1891. 


YEi«  Catlics  Fault!;. 

[From  the  Montrose  Republican.] 

Putnam  Catiin,  Esq.,  was  a  native  of  Litch 
field  county,  Conn.,  who  at  the  early  age  o. 
12  or  14  was  a  flftr  in  the  company  of  his 
father,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  wnen  old 
enougb;  and  having  read  law,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  lawyers  at  the  Bar  in  Wilkes-Barre 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
He  married  an  estimable  lady  in  the  well 
known  family  named  Sutton,  in  old  Luzerne, 
of  which  the  present  mayor  of  Wilkes-Barre 
may  be  a  relative.  He  subsequently  resided 
for  some  time  at  Oquago,  now  Windsor,  N. 
Y.,  and  moved  from  there  to  this  county 
about  the  time  of  its  being  !cut  of  from  old 
Luzerne,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Brooklyn, 
where  he  was  for  some  years  a  land  agent 
for  John  B.  Wallace,  fie  lived  for  a  while 
in  a  house  of  hewed  logs,  first  built  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Sabin  family;  but  Mr.  0.  bui  t 
for  an  office  a  framed  building  in  which  his 
son  George,  then  18  or  20  years  old  (after- 
wards  the  famous  artist),  taught  a  common 
Behool  one  winter,  which  I,  in  my  7th  year, 
and  my  elder  brother  attended. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  wonder  and  sur- 
prise at  witnessing  his  occasional  practice 
in  leisure  moments  In  drawing  pea  or  pencil 
pictures  of  many  birds,  beasts,  or  various 
other  animals,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  beautiful 
copy  writing,  while  attending  his  school. 

His  father,  old  Squire  Oatlin,  soon  after 
Susquehanna  county  was  organized,  was  a 
Representative  at  Harrisbuig,  with  Benja- 
min Dorrance,  of  Luz-rne.  After  clearing  a 
large  farm  and  building  a  fine  house  (for  the 
period)  in  Brooklyn,  some  5  miles  from  Mont- 
rose, he  moved  to  this  pia.ee,  being  cashier  of 
of  old  Silver  Lake  Bank  while  Dr.  B.  H.  Rose 
was  President,  and  built  for  a  banking  house 


the  edifice  which  has  since  for  many  years 
been  kept  in  repair  and  occupied  by  our 
townsman,  F.  B.  Chandler. 

'Squi'e  Catiin  spent  the  later  years  of  his 
life  at  G.eat  Bend.  His  lar/ro  larnily  consis- 
ted of  the  following  sons  and  daugntera. 

Charles  Oatlin  a  lawyer  of  some  note— first 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Bar,  afterwards  here, 
where  he  built  aud  lor  some  years  occupied 
the  Webb  mansion  at  the  comer  of  Public 
Avenue  west  of  the  Court  House,  He  left 
here  afterward  aud  went  to  Buffalo. 

Henry  Catiin,  a  merchant  hore  and  at  Great 
Bend  for  a  while.    Went  to  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

George  Oatlin,  educated  for  a  lawyer,  but 
flnaly  became  the  iamous  Indian  trayeher, 
ni3torian,  and  portrait  painter,  whose  career 
is  amply  set  forth  in  Miss  Blackman's  His- 
tory, commencing  on  page  551. 

Eliza,  (klrs.  Dart,)  whose  husband,  Anson 
Datt,  built  the  house  now  of  Judge  tiearle  in 
this  place. 

James  Catiin,  married  a  sitter  of  the  late 
Benj.  tiayre  of  this  place,  and  resided  some 
years  in.  Peosacola.  In  company  with  the 
late  George  Fuller,  Esq.,  he  succeeded  Justin 
Clark  (the  first  e.litor  of  a  paper  here)  In  pub- 
lishing the  Montrose  Gazette,  (first  called  the 
Susquehanna  Centinel) 

Mary,  was  the  wife  of  Asa  Hartshorn,  a 
druggist  and  jeweller  here  tor  some  years. 

Julius  Catiin  was  my  early  school  mate  till 
from  6  to  0  } ears  of  age.  when  old  enough 
he  became  a  cadet  at  West  Poinr,  and  alter 
graduating  he  was  in  the  U.  S.  -ervlce  out 
West.  He  was  remarkable  for  agility  in  boy- 
hood, and  cou'd  le  p  over  a  pole  held  as  high 
as  his  head.  Lise  his  brother  George  he  had 
a  genius  as  an  artist,  and  took  lessons  ot  him 
in  painting.  He  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
by  drowning  while  bathing  in  the  Genesee 
river  below  the  falls  at  Bocnesttr. 

L»nde  Catiin,  the  only  one  of  that  name  I 
ever  knew,  was  also  a  school  fellow,  though 
two  years  younger.  Bus  he  died  young,  as  I 
have  before  paid. 

Richard  Catiin,  a  very  amiable  youDg  man, 
went  South. 

John  Catiin,  when  a  bay,  was  a  clerk  for 
James  Noble,  in  Brooklyn. 

Francis  P.  Catiin,  the  youngest  of  the 
family, — a  great  lover  of  fun  and  rich  jokes — 
married  a  sister  of  the  late  Jos.  DuBtis,  Esq., 
of  Great  Bend,  and  went  to  Green  Bay. 

Erastus  and  Luther  Catiin,  cousins  of 
Putnam  Catiin,  Esq.,  were  early  known  in 
this  country.  The  former  was  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Abel  Turrell;  and  the  latter  was  the  cen- 
tenarian who  died  recently  near  Montrose, 
soon  after  reaching  100  years  of  a^e.  His 
eldest  son,  Ju  ius  Oatlin,  now  about  60,  still 
lives  near  here.  But  was  not  a  brother  of 
George,  the  painter;  nor  did  he  6ver  teach  a 
grammer  scnool. 

James  W.  Chapman. 
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IT    WAS    A     CiUEiT    REUNION. 

The  Clorks  Gutl?<»r  In  Full  Force  at  the 
Old  HoiiieotcacI  —  Interesting  HeiuJnlK- 
cencen  of  the  Fniully— A  iiuppy  Reunion 
—Those  Preneiit. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  the  old-fashioned, 
oozy  home  of  George  D  Clark  of  Plalnevllle 
presented  a  scene  that  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  people 
who  bad  gathered  together  to  celebrate  the 
golden  wedding  of  Stephen  Clark  and  his 
wife  of  Falls,  Wyoming  County.  The  event 
was  made  doubly  Interesting  from  the  fact 
that  It  was  also  the  centenary  celebration  of 
the  settling  of  the  Clark  family  and  the  old 
homestead.  A  brief  history  o!  the  now 
famous  home  from  whence  has  sprung 
several  hundreds  of  our  best  citizens  v?ho 
are  scattered  over  Luzerne  and  ether  places, 
was  read. 

John  Clark,  the  great-grandfather  or  the 
first  tenant  of  the  homestead,  was  married  In 
New  Providence,  N.  J  ,  Sept,  12,  1752,  and 
settled  In  Wilkes-Barre  in  1773  or  '74  and 
built  the  first  frame  house  In  Wilkes-Barre, 
on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North  Main 
etrests,  near  thespot  where  now  stands  Roth's 
gunsmith  shop.  He  removed  from  there  just 
one  hundred  years  ngo  and  settled  on  what 
was  then  a  new  settlement  at  Piainsvllle, 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  depot.  In 
that  old  home,  the  greater  portion  of  "which 
stands  where  it  was  erected  by  the 
gre^t  grand  sire,  who  died  March  22, 
1812,  was  gathered  a  large  number 
of  descendants.  To  the  grandfather  and 
wife  were  born  a  number  oi  children,— four 
in  New  Jersey  prior  to  their  coming  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  two  in  the  old  homestead. 

Stephen  Clark  whose  golden  anniversary 
was  celebrated,  13  a  grandson  of  John  Clark, 
and  was  united  in  marriage  November  14, 
1841,  at  Hyde  Park,  by  Squire  Yaughan,  to 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Turner  (nee  Wagner  of 
Piainsvllle,)  The  gay  couple  had  sent  to 
Carbondale  for  a  preacher  to  be  present  at 
Hyde  Park,  but  owing  to  the  slow  and  itse- 
cure  delivery  of  mail  at  that  period  the  letter 
did  net  reach  the  minister,  and  as  the  party 
had  been  invited  to  the  wedding  festivities 
and  the  preacher  did  not  come  a 
justice  of  the  peace  performed  the 
ceremony.  After  their  marriage  they  settled 
down  in  their  home  in  Pialcsville,  near  the 
Half-way  House,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  homestead,  where  they  resided  for 
three  years.  Then,  after  the  death  of  some 
of  the  family,  they  removed  to  the  old  home- 
btead,  where  the  following  children  were 
horn:    George  D.  Clark,  Piainsvllle;    D.  S. 


Clark,  the  present  postmaster  o!  Kingston; 
Edward  Clark,  Plains;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Turn, 
Falls,  Wyoming  County;  Mrs.  J.  0.  Ludlow, 
Sandbouin,  Iowa:  Mrs.  P.  S.  Oompton, Phila- 
delphia; J.  P.  Claik,  Plttston;  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Place,  Mayflold,  Lackawanna  Connty. 

The  children  were  ali  present  with  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  except  Mrs.  J.  0.  Lud- 
low, of  San bourn,  Iowa.  The  only  surviving 
son  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Clark,  from  her  first 
marriage,  0.  P.  Turner  of  Mayileld,  was 
presout,  and  is  53  years  of  age. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Clark  removed  to  Falls,  Wyoming  County, 
wliTe  they  at  present  reside. 

As  a  reporter  came  up  to  the  homes  ead  on 
Wednesday  he  found  along  line  of  carriages 
and  other  vehicles  tied  to  the  barn  and 
fences,  and  upon  entering  the  household 
there  was  a  scene  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Gray-haired  men  and  matrons, 
middle-aged  men  and  their  wives,  youths 
and  maidens  and  infants  were  there,  all 
Intently  happy. 

At  1  o'clock,  after  the  party  had  all  ar- 
rived, the  doors  of  the  parlors  and  other 
rooms  were  thrown  open. 

P.ev.  Miner  Swallow  of  Kingston,  aged  but 
hearty,  born  on  the  adjoining  farm,  oilered 
a  fervent  prayer,  Invoking  the  Almighty's 
benediction  upon  the  aged  couple  and  their 
descendants.  The  great-grand- children  then 
sang  "The  Old  House  at  Home,"  accompa- 
nied by  a  string  and  brass  orchestra,  also 
members  of  the  family. 

Oapt  Alfred  Darte  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
pleasure  it  alforded  him  to  be  present.  He 
was  not  a  memoer  of  the  family  but  he  could 
imagine  what  an  extremely  joyous  thing  it 
was  to  be  a  Clark  or  a  descendant  of  one. 
He  congratulated  the  aged  people  whom  they 
had  meet  to  honor. 

Then  Attorney  Q.  J.  Clark,  a  grandson, 
road  a  po*tn  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Attorney  D.  M.  Jones  of  Wilkes-Barre.  The 
poem  was  TOO  Hues  long,  a  line  suggestive  for 
each  year  trie  homestead  had  stood.  When 
it  came  to  the  following  verses,  many  were 
the  tears  that  fell  from  the  eye3  of  the  three 
generations  present: 

To  tbe  branches  we  look  for  the  tree's  tender 
blossoms; 
The  >oung  child,  that  in  frolic,  we  lilt  from 
the  iloor, 
Or  dance  on  our  knees,  or  fold  to  our  bosoms, 
Is  the  family's  hope  and  care  evermore. 

The  boy,  from  behind  his  small  pinafore  peep- 
ing. 
That  kinsman  of  ours,  with  a  bib  on  his  bre-ist. 
And  the  babe,  in  the  cradle,  so  tranquilly  sleep- 
ing. 
Enjoy  our  reunions  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Grent-grandfather  Clark,  his  spectacles  wiping, 
A  family  lixeness  could  certainly  trace; 

And  fancy  he  heard  the  robins  still  piping, 
That  a  hundred  years  back,  hopped  about  the 
old  place. 
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And  the  f&mlly  records,  with  scrutiny  scanning, 

Ills  eyes  seem  to  say,  v?itn  prldo  all  aglow, 
That,  while  he  approves  our  more  modern  plan- 
ning, 

Truth  and  lovo  are  tho  tests  as  they  were  long 
ago! 
The  patriot  and  aoldtor  among  thorn  ho  numbers, 

To  their  families  true,  as  w«ll  as  the  State; 
So  proud  of  them  all  ho  peacefully  slumbers, 

Nor  grieves  they  rank  not  'mong  the  wealthy 
and  great. 

Then  a  feast  was  served  of  several  courses, 
which  was  partaken  of  by  115  members  of 
the  Olark  family.  After  dinner  a  further 
surprise  was  in  st<re  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Olark.  Rev.  F.  A.  King,  pastor  of 
the  M.  E.  Ohurch,  Luzerne  Borough,  asked 
the  aged  couple  into  the  parlor.  He  said 
that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  for  their 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  It 
was  their  intention  not  to  let  the  occasion 
pass  without  giving  them  a  souvenir  to  re- 
member their  golden  anniversary. 

fie  then  withdrew  from  a  case  a  pair  of 
gold  spectacles.  They  were  found  to  suit 
his  sight  well.  Then  taking  Mrs.  Clark's 
hand  he  placed  upon  it  a  handsome  ring. 

Thi3  was  not  all,  for  packages  of  sliver- 
ware,  bric-a-brac  and  Ohina  marked  1841- 
1891,  together  with  envelopes  filled  with  gold 
were  brought  out.  He  then  offered  up 
a  fervent  prayer,  thanking  God  for  the 
happy  reunion  of  the  family  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  aged  couple,  A  member 
of  tho  household  over  &0  years  as;o  pur- 
chased a  clock.  It  was  brought  from  Fly- 
mouth,  Oonn.,  and  was  manufactured  by  the 
Beth  Thomas  Clock  Co.  It  was  of  the  old 
Dutch  type  of  timekeeper  that  hung  on  the 
wall,  with  the  weigbts  and  pendulum 
exposed.  Over  60  years  ago,  when  Stephen 
Clark  was  a  boy,  a  jobbing  carpenter  came 
around  and  built  a  case  of  cucumber  wood. 
The  clock  and  the  case,  which  is  old  grand- 
fatbe'sr  hall  clock,  bad  not  stopped  short,  but 
was  still  going  at  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  wedding. 

The  following  members  of  the  family  were 
present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Oiark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zlne  Oiark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Clark, 
Edward  Clark,  Beaumont,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holland  Nuff,  Town  Hill,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mis. 
"Will  Stuckpr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Pru?zmau, 
Wyoming  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Dr.  Bartoo,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lenard  Miller,  Mrs  Mattie  Miller, 
Miss  Sibyl  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myem  Els- 
ton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Williams,  Mrs.  Rouse 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Barber, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Stark,  Misses  El  en  and 
Margaret  Evans,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Zlba  Wagner, 
Mn.  Adam  Wagner,  Mrs.  Jerrv  Suffer  and 
daughter,  Plains;  Mrs.  John  Foschner,  Mies 
M».y  Kewton,  Bert  Clark,  Bcranton; 
Mrs.  Boomer  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Rev.  Will- 
iam Oompton,  Mill  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Fields,  Falls;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  8.  Oompton, 


Philadelphia;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  King,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Goorge  Schooley,  Granville  Clark, 
Luzerne;  Mrs.  Miller  DetrlcS,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miner  B.  Austin,  Wilfc^s-Barre;  Rev,  Mrs, 
William  Koatley,  Wauamle:  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Oiark,  Mr.  and  Kw,  J  P.  Olark,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Olartc,  Will  Tcmpklos, 
Miss  Mary  Tompkins,  Pittston;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Miner  Swallow,  Alfred  Darte,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  S.  dark,  Kingston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Place,  C.  J.  Turner,  May  field;  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Santee,  Meshoppen;  Mrs.  Moses  Ohamber- 
lin,  Harford;  Adam  Wagner,  Miss  Mary  Wag- 
ner, Shlckshluny. 

KIONUMKNT    TO   WARY  WASHING  TON. 

It  Will  Be  Undertaken  by  tbe  Oaughter* 
of  tho  Amerlcnn  {.{evolution  —  The 
Women  of  Wyoming  Vplley   to  4e»Iat. 

Mrs.  Gen.  William  H.  McCartney,  one  of 
the  State  regents  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  has  been  made  vice 
regent  by  the  National  Mary  Washington 
Memorial  Association  for  the  same  part  of 
the  State.  The  officers  of  the  Daughters 
are  as  follows:  President  general,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Harrison;  vice  president  general 
in  charge  of  organization,  Mrs.  Flora 
Adams  Darling;  vice  presidents  general, 
Mrs.  William  D.  Cabell,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Greely, 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Boynton,  Mrs.  F.  O.  St.  Clair, 
Mrs.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Miss  Mary  Desha, 
Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Mrs  William  E. 
Earle. 

Honorary  vice  presidents— Mrs.  James  K. 
Polk,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Mrs. David 
D   Porter. 

Secretaries  general— Recording,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Shields;  corresponding,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Hardin  Walworth. 

Treasurei  general— Mrs.  Marshall  Mac- 
Donald. 

Registrars  general— Miss  Eugenia  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  A.  Howard  Clarke. 

Surgeon  general— Miss  Olara  Barton. 

Historian  general— Mrs.  M.  S  Lockwood. 

ChapKln  general— Mrs.  T.  8.  Hamlin. 

The  women  now  intend  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment at  the  now  neglected  grave  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Washington.  It  will  bo  done 
through  the  National  Mary  Washington 
Memorial  Aasocdatlou,  which  has  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

Trustees  —  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
President  of  the  United  State-;  Hon.  Mel- 
ville W.  Fuller,  chief  justice  of  the  United 
S-ares;  Hon.  Philip  W.  McKtnney,  governor 
of  Virginia. 

President— Mrs.  Amelia  0.  Walte. 

Vlc^  Presidents-— Mrs.  Matilda  W.  Emory, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blair  Lee. 

Secretary— Mrs.  Margaret  Hetzel,  Mies 
Maud  Lee  Davldge. 
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Treasurer— E.  Francis  RIggs,  Mrs.  Matilda 
W.  Emory,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blair  Lee,  Miss 
Maud  Lee  Davidge,  Reginald  Fonda)!,  Blair 
Lee. 

A  stirring  appeal  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States  to  co  operate. 

As  a  vice  regent  Mrs.  Gen.  McCartney  has 
issued  the  following: 

To  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Wyom- 
ing Valley:  This  work  is  to  be  entered  upon 
at  once  and  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  very  appropriately  as  their 
first  effort  to  fulfill  the  object  of  their  society. 
As  persons  are  eligible  to  membership 
through  the  mother  of  a  Revolutionary 
patriot,  that  the  mother  of  Washington  may 
be  honored.  "What  more  noble  work 
can  they  do  than  take  from 
obscurity  and  neglect  this  spot  and 
raise  over  her  renting  place  a  monument 
that  the  women  of  America  should  be  proud 
future  generations  would  know  they  of  this 
nineteenth  century  reared?  The  New  York 
City  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  have  already  commenced  this 
work.  And  as  the  Wyoming  Valley  Chapter 
Is  the  first  chapter  in  the  Keystone  State, 
may  we  not  hope  for  great  aid  from  you? 
Katharine  L.  McCartney, 

May  7,  1891.  Regent  D.  A.R. 

SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Address  by  State  Librarian Egle— Followed 
by  a  Banquet  to  the  Stute  Officers. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geological  Society  May  22, 
1891,  Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  the  historian  and  State 
librarian  delivered  an  address  entitled  "The 
Pennsylvania  Associators  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War." 

The  associators  under  discussion  were  the 
local  militia  of  Pennsylvania  who  formed  the 
foundation  of  Pennsylvania's  military  forces 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  were  not 
the  militia  proper,  but  the  militia  as  sub- 
sequently constituted  grew  out  of  their  or- 
ganization. Their  services  were  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  colonies 
struggling  for  independence,  and  they 
were  the  vanguard  of  the 

Pennsylvania  line.  Their  efforts  to  organise 
for  military  service  were  greatly  hindered 
by  the  non-combatants,  the  Quakers  and  the 
Mennonltea.  Tne  absoeiators  were  the  out- 
growth of  the  Trench  and  Indian  wars  and 
wern  organized  in  all  the  frontier  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  nrlor  to  the  Revolution. 
When  the  latter  war  broke  out  there  was  a 
splendid  nucleus  for  military  organization, 
there  being  fifty-three  battalions,  compris- 
ing 25,000  men,  more  or  less  disciplined, 
and  the  shock   at   Lexington   found  Penn- 


sylvania organized  for  defense.  The 
associators  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
eervice  and  largely  lost  their  identity.  After 
the  war  existence  was  no  longer  required,  as 
the  militia  system  was  organized. 

Dr.  Eglo's  addreas  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest  and  occupied  50  minutes.  Vice 
President  Eckley  B.  Ooxe  occupied  the 
chair.  The  attendance  comprised  both  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  among  the  latter  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 

Some  of  the  State  officers  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  were  present,  and  subse- 
quently they  were  given  a  dinner  at  the 
Valley  House.  Among  these  were  Hon. 
William  Wayne,  presloent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania society  and  vice  president  general  of 
the  general  society;  Ricnard  M.  Oadwalader, 
Esq  ,  vice  president  of  tee  Pennsylvania  so- 
ciety and  treasurer  general  of  the  national 
organization;  John  W.  Jordan,  registrar  of 
the  Pennsylvania  society;  William  H.  Egle, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers;  H  Cavalier 
Smith,  Fred  Meade  Bissell  and  George  C. 
Gillespie.  All  are  from  Philadelphia  except 
Dr,  Egle,  who  is  from  Harrlsburg. 

Besides  the  official  guests  there  were  pres- 
ent Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  Eckley  B  Coxe,  Hon.  L. 
D.  Shoemaker,  Rev.  H  E.  Eayden,  Pierce 
Butler,  Dr  Hakes,  A.  R.  Brundage,  W.  H. 
Sturdevant,  C.  B.  Doughertv,  M.  H  Cooke, 
T.  C.  North,  E.  H.  Jones,  R.  M.  Snyder,  J. 
Harry  Fisher,  Alfred  Darte,  John  S.  Hard- 
ing, Benj.  Dorrance,  J.  D.  Coons,  W.  E. 
Woodruff  and  T.  H.  Atherton,  the  latter 
being  toastmaster. 


A  Relic  of  Kossuth's    Vain    Effort- 

George  W.  Gustln  hands  the  Reookd,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Historical  Society,  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  one  of  the  Hungarian  Lib- 
erty  Fund  certificates  issued  by  Louis  Kos- 
suth in  1822.  It  is  one  of  the  certificates 
given  in  return  for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
struggling  Hungarians  and  is  as  fresh  as 
when  it  came  from  the  engraver  39  years 
ago.  Mr.  Gustln  recently  found  it  among 
the  papers  of  his  father,  Col.  John  A,  Gustln, 
who  in  1S52  was  postmaster  at  Honesdale 
and  to  whom  was  sent  a  circular  and  a  speci- 
men certificate,  asking  him  to  become  an 
a^ent.  The  certificates  bear  a  fine  likeness 
of  Kossuth,  the  larger  amounts  bearing  also 
hl'-j  autograph  signature.  They  promise  to 
pay  "on  demand  one  year  after  the  establish, 
ment  In  fact  of  the  independent  Hungarian 
Government"— a  consummation  that  though 
devoutly  wished  was  never  realized.  The 
circular  is  a  lengthy  one  and  embodies  on 
earnest  appeal  that  the  people  of  America  aid 
in  establishing  Hungary  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic. 
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VALLEY  FORGE  MUST  BE  SOLD. 


The  Historic  Spot  at  thn   Option  of    Patri- 
otic Bodlea— ^Revolutionary  i>ieiuoris«3. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  of  whom 
there  are  a  number  in  Wilkes-Barre,  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  within  a  short  time  hi&toric  old  Valley 
Forge,  on  wnlch  still  remain  the  well-pre- 
served ruins  ot  Fort  Washington  and  the 
earthen  entrenchments  thrown  up  by  the 
Oontinential  troops,  will  pas3  into  the  hands 
of  a  national  patriotic  organization,  which 
will  see  to  it  that  the  spot  hallowed  by  so 
many  sacred  memories  will  be  preserved  for- 
ever as  a  monument  to  the  brave,  self-sacri- 
ficing soldiers  or  the  Revolution. 

Washington's  headquarters  in  the  village 
have  been  so  preserved  for  so rae  time,  says 
a  Philadelphia  paper.  The  tract  which  will 
now  be  acquired,  which  is  the  property  of 
Mrs.  J.  B  Garter  of  Philadelphia,  has  upon  is 
the  site  <  f  Washington's  beadquarters,beforo 
the  arrival  of  Lady  Washington  in  1777,  on 
which  spot  he  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country;  the  site  of  the  artificer's  quarters, 
Washington's  Cold  Spring,  the  site  of  the 
camps  of  Woodford's  and  Maxwell's  troops, 
and  of  the  old  forge,  built  in  1757,  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name. 

There  are  two  movement-j  on  foot  to  pur- 
chase the  Carter  tract,  one  of  wh'ch  is 
headed  by  the  Daughter  of  the  Revolution, 
of  which  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  is  presi- 
dent, and  the  other  by  a  body  of  patriotic 
Phlladelphlans  operating  at  toe  suggestion 
of  Postmaster-General  John  Wanamuker, 
through  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations.  Mrs.  Harrison  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Val- 
ley Forge,  and  last  week  a  gentleman  who 
represented  her  In  a  confidential  capacity 
came  on  from  Washington  and  paid  two 
visits  to  the  historic  spot.  This  gentleman, 
who  is  a  well  kno^n  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, will  make  an  exhaustive  report  of 
the  result  of  his  investigations  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, who  will  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  at  their  next 
meeting.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  her 
representative  that  so  deeply  imbued  is  she 
with  the  purpose  to  preserve  Valley  Forge 
from  all  future  vandalism  that  f-ne  will  en- 
deavor to  interest  the  President  h'mself  in 
the  movement,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
both  will  pay  g  visit  to  the  place  before  the 
weather  becomes  too  cold.  The  other  movf- 
ment,  started  by  Mr  Wanam^k---r,  is  as  yet  in 
an  embryonic  state,  but  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  gentlemen  interfered  has  called 
upon  the  owner  and  obtained  terms  of  sale. 

"We  are  V6ry  anxious  to  sell,"  said  Mr. 
Carter,  the  husband  of  the  owner  of  Valley 


Forge  yesterday,  "and  the  price  we  ask  Is 
not  an  exorbitant  one.  We  own  a  hundred 
and  ninety  acres,  and  I  have  fixed  800,000 
as  the  amount.  Considering  the  fact  that 
we  control  the  waters  of  Valley  Creek  for  one 
mile,  and  that  the  buildings  on  the  property 
are  at  present  Insured  for  $20,000,  I~dor7t 
think  that  that  is  asking  too  much.  Some 
time  ago  I  had  an  offer  from  a  distillery  for 
the  place,  and  could  have  received  more 
money  for  it,  but  when  the  fact  was  made 
public  that  whisky  was  going  to  be  manu- 
factured on  the  spot  where  our  Revolution- 
ary sires  starved  and  froze  and  suffered,  a 
howl  went  up  all  over  the  country,  and  I  re- 
ceived bushels  of  letters  from  patriotic  peo- 
ple and  patriotic  societies,  protesting  against 
such  desecration.  The  protest  did  not  take 
any  practical  shape,  however,  and  we  have 
been  holding  the  property  ever  since  in  the 
hope  that  something  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Carter  has  In  his  po3PPssfon  the  orig- 
inal brief  of  title  to  Valley  Forge,  and  deeds 
of  different  divisions  of  the  original  tract, 
running  back  Into  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  title  begins  with  the  charter  of 
"Charles  the  Second  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  etc.,  unto  William  Penn,  proprietary 
and  governor  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," which  quaintly  conclude*: 
"Witness  ourself  at  Westminster,  this  fourth 
day  of  March,  In  the  three-au<l-thlrfcieth  year 
of  our  reign,  Anno  Domini,  One  Thousand 
Six  Hundred  and  Eighty-one,  Charle3  II, 
Rex.  God  Save  the  King." 

All  of  these  deeds  are  written  on  parch- 
ment, are  extremely  voluminous  and  quaint- 
ly worded,  and  oppoeite  each  name  is  a  great 
blotch  of  wox,  on  whleb  the  seal  of  the 
signer  has  been  Impressed.  Mr.  Carter  has 
three  other  relics  of  Valley  Forge  which  he 
prizes  very  highly.  They  are  a'rusty  bayo- 
net of  ancient  pattern,  fifteen  inches  In 
length,  which  was  found  by  workmen  in 
18S8  imbedded  in  the  clay  of  the  old  mill 
dam,  and  two  cooper  buttons,  which  were 
unearthpd  near  Fort  Washington.  One  of 
these,  which  Is  about  the  size  of  a  half  dol- 
lar, is  a  penny  hammered  out  witn  a  bent 
copper  wire  rudely  fastened  through  Its 
centre  for  a  shank.  The  other,  which  Is  of 
smaller  size,  Ir  of  better  workmanship,  and 
was  probably  Imported. 

Early  Eocn.1  Ilintnrtrs  Hooomina  Sciirce. 

The  histories  of  Wyoming  VaUey  have  be- 
come so  rare  that  this  week  C.  E.  Butler  sold 
a  copy  of  Chapman,  S^one  and  Pearce  for 
$16  for  the  three.  Mr.  Butler  says  he  could 
sell  500  copies  if  William  P.  Miner  would  la- 
sue  a  new  ealtion  of  his  father's  history. 
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EARLY     SUSQUEHANNA    NAVIGATION. 

A  Historical  Writer    Contributes  an  Intor- 
CHtln^  Chapter  to  the  Record. 

Tlio  attempts  to  navigate  by  steamboats 
the  Susquehanna  was  a  failure  and  almost  a 
continuous  tragedy.  Fulton  Invented  and 
launched  bis  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson 
River  in  1809,  and  the  wonderful  story  of 
propelling  a  boat  against  the  stream  by 
steam  spread  over  the  civilized  world,  and 
mankind,  that  had  been  toiling  and  pushing 
the  old  keel  and  Durham  boats  so  painfully 
up  all  their  long  journejs,  was  now  rejoioed. 
People  went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  clear 
and  swift  flowing  Susquehanna  and  looked 
upon  the  stream  with  wholly  new  sensations; 
a  providence  of  God  truly  and  the  old  time 
slow  and  horrid  work  of  carrying  on  the 
travel  and  commerce  of  the  country  would 
soon  change— the  steamboat  was  comlBg— 
the  great  factor  and  hand-maiden  of  civiliza- 
tion, Why  not  "sourM  the  loud  timbrel  o'er 
Egypt's  dark  sea?"  The  good  time  coming 
is  here;  man's  ingenuity  has  overcome  the 
appalling  difficulties  and  the  age  of  fire  and 
steam  has  arrived. 

First  it  was  canoes,  then  flat  boats,  raft  or 
rudely  constructed  "arks,"  and  finally  the 
•'Durham"  boats.  The  latter  ware  about  60 
feet  long  and  shaped  something  like  a  canal 
boat,  with  a  "running  board"  on  each  side 
the  entire  length,  manned  usually  by  five 
men— two  on  each  side  "setting  poles"  and 
one  steering,  The  best  would  carry  about 
15  tons.  With  good  luck  they  could  ascend 
the  stream  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 

The  Provisional  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
of  1771  declared  the  Susquehanna  River  a 
public  highway  and  appropriated  money  to 
render  it  navigable.  In  1824  a  boat  called 
the  "Experiment"  was  built  at  Ne?copsc  and 
intended  to  be  operated  by  horse  power.  On 
her  trial  tiip  the  arrived  at  Wilkes-Barre 
July  4,  1S24,  A  great  jubilee  was  held  over 
the  arrival.  The  thing,  however,  proved  a 
failure. 

Necessity  was  pushing  the  people  along 
this  river.  The  Delaware  River  wa3  being 
navigated  euccpssfully  with  steamboats,  then 
why  not  the  Su-quehanna?  In  1825  three 
steamboats  were  nui.lt  it  the  purpose  of 
navigating  this  important  river.  •  The 
"Codorus,"  built  at  York  by  Davl?,  Gordon 
&  Co.,  sixty  feet  long  and  nine  feet  beam, 
launched  and  with  flrty  passengers  drew  only 
eight  inches  water,  ten  horse-power  engine 
and  was  expected  to  make  up  stream  four 
miles  an  hour.  Sne  started  on  her  trip  in 
the  spring  of  1S20  from  New  Haven.  As  she 
puffed  along  the  people  flocked  in  hundreds 
to  the  banks  to  see  her.    Arrived  at  Wilkes- 


Barre  April  13,  where  the  town  had  an  old 
style  jollification  day  of  it.  Capt.  E'ger  in- 
vited tho  heads  of  the  town  and  many 
prominent  citizens  to  take  an  excursion  to 
Forty  Fort.  After  a  short  stay  the  boat  pro- 
ceeded on  its  way  and  soon  arrived  at 
Athene,  making  frequent  stops  at  way 
places.  The  Athenians,  indeed  the  people 
for  mile?,  even  way  up  into  New  York,  now 
realized  their  fondest  dreams.  The  boat 
continued  on  to  Binghamton  and  turned 
back  and  after  a  trip  of  four  months  redone! 
its  starting  point.  Oapt.  Elger  waa  dis- 
appointed and  reported  to  the  company  that 
it  was  a  failure  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  next  boat  waa  the  "Susquehanna," 
built  in  Baltimore,  ei«hty-two  feet  long,  two 
stern  wheels,  engine  thirty  horse-power,  in- 
tended to  carry  one  hundred  passengers, 
loaded  drawing  thirty-two  inches.  The  State 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  accom- 
pany the  boat  on  her  trial  trip;  several 
merchants  and  prominent  business  men 
wore  passengers  and  these  were  continually 
added  to  at  stopping  points.  It  was  hard 
moving  against  the  current  The  beat 
reached  Nescopse  Fails  tfay  3,  1826.  Thi-j 
was  considered  the  m<  st  difficult  rapids  and 
so  the  commissioners  and  all  but  about 
twenty  passengers  left  the  boat  and  walked 
along  the  shore.  As  she  stemmed  the  angry 
current  the  thousands  of  people  on  shore 
cheered  and  che<-red;  reaching  the  middle  of 
the  most  difficult  part  she  seemed  to  stop, 
standing  a  few  momenta,  then  turned  her 
course  toward  shore  and  struck  a  rock  and 
instantly  followed  an  awful  explosion  and 
death  and  horror  followed  the  merry  cheers 
of  the  people.  John  Turk  and  Cebsr  Whit- 
mash  were  instantly  killed;  William  Camp 
died  in  an  hour  or  so;  Maynard,  engineer, 
lived  a  few  days.  The  fireman  and  William 
Fitch  and  Daniel  Rose  slowly  recovered; 
Ool,  Paxton,  0.  Btobst  and  Jeremiah  Miller 
were  severely  scalded;  Wood-ide,  Colt, 
Foster,  Hurly,  Beaton,  Benj.  Edwards  and 
Isaac  Loay  were  ail  more  or  less  wounded 
and  scalded,  William  Camp  was  the  fatner 
of  SIr3  Joseph  ML,  Eiv,  of  Athens,  who  was 
on  his  way  home  with  a  fresh  stock  of  goods. 

The  third  boat  was  the  "Pioneer,"  which 
was  abaudoned  after  an  experimental  trip  on 
the  western  branch  of  the  river. 

In  1834  Henry  F  Lamb,  Q  51.  Eollenback 
and  Pompelly  built  at  Ow  go  "Tne  Susque- 
hanna," a  strong,  well  built  boat,  forty  horse- 
power. Her  trial  trip  was  down  the  river  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  reaching  that  place  August  7, 
1835,  traveling  the  one  hundred  miles  in 
ei«:ht  hours,  and  returned  laden  wltn  coal. 
Her  second  tiip  she  Drose  her  s-'aft  at  Nantl- 
coke  dam,  where  she  sunk  and  was  aban- 
doned 

In  1849  the  "Wyoming"  was  built  at  Tunk- 
hanuocs,  12S  feet  long,  82  feet  beam,  stern 
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wbeel  1G  foot,  to  carry  40  tons  of  coal.  This 
was  a  coal  boat  and  made  trip?  from  Wyom- 
ing Valley  to  Athons  during  the  years  1849, 
'50  and '51.  The  arrivals  of  this  boat  were 
known  all  along  the  rivor  and  the  people 
were  wont  to  crowd  the  landings  to  see  the 
eight  and  hearty  cheers  greeted  It,  and  would 
lower  their  smoke-stacks,  and  at  Athens  land 
at  the  foot  of  Ferry  street.  The  cargo 
generally  was  anthracite  coal  and  in  return 
carried  grain  and  farm  products. 

The  last  steamboat  tor  commercial  pur- 
poses was  built  at  Bafnbrldge,  N.  Y.,  by  a 
company,  under  tfce  superlutendei_co  of 
Cfipt.  Oilman  Converse,  commander  of  the" 
"Wyoming  "  She  was  named  "Enterprise," 
95  feet  long,  to  carry  40  tons— completed  and 
launched  in  1851,  and  the  first  season  had  a 
profitable  carrying  trade,  as  the  river  was 
high  through  the  seat  on,  but  in  the  fall  sie 
grounded  and  was  left  on  the  dry  shore  to 
rot,  and  this  was  the  end  of  attempts  to 
navigate  the  Susquehanna 

Fifty  Years  of  Editorial  Life. 

The  Aug.  1  Telephone  contains  an  Inte- 
resting article  by  Robert  Baur,  describing 
his  coming  to  Wilkes-Barre  50  years  ago  to 
start  a  book  bindery.  After  a  facetious  de- 
scription of  thQ,  journey  irom  Philadelphia 
by  rail  and  stage,  and  his  impression  ot  the 
then  little  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  Mr. 
Baur  says: 

Bearing  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Oapt.  John  Keichard,  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing German  of  Wilkes-Barre,  I  found  a  kind 
reception  at  his  hospitable  house,  and  soon 
was  established  ?n  a  one-story  house  on 
"Oarr's  Patch,"  [now  the  Y  M.  O,  A  build- 
ing] as  the  only  bookoinder  in  Luzerne 
County, 

The  Democratic  Waecltter  was  offered  to 
me  by  its  founder,  Muj  Walder,  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  Bpp«ared  the  first  time  under 
my  name  July  17,  1851,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  been  its  editor.  The  English  news- 
papers, publlsheu  at  that  time  in  this  city 
were:  The  Luzerne  Democrat,  published  by 
Oapt.  Tuttie,  and  The  Wilkes  Barre  Advo- 
cate, 8harp  1).  Lewis,  publisher.  Sam  Col 
lings,  a  iew  years  later,  established  the 
Republican  Farmer. 

MU.es  in  existence  at  that  time  were  the 
Baltimore  Coal  Co.  and  the  Black  Diamond 
mine.  The  coal  was  mostly  shipped  to  Balti- 
more, and  by  canal  only.  la  winter,  when  the 
canal  was  froz-n  up,  coal  had  to  be  sacked. 
All  heavy  freight  from  Philadelphia  was 
shipped  by  canal  and  it  took  a  full  week  to 
roach  hture.  We  had  one  dally  mall,  which 
came  in  the  morning.  William  H.  Butler 
was  postmaster  aod  Jack  Fleieobman  his 
trusted  clerk.  For  lighter  goods  an  express 
ran  between  here  and  Tamaqua,  oue  day 
down,  next  day  up.    Scranton  was  at  that 


time  called  Siocum  Hollow  and  consisted  of 
ono  blast  furnace,  one  hotel,  one  store  and 
not  more  than  a  half  dozen  houses. 

The  Pittston  Gazelteou  Aucr.  1,1881  closed, 
the 'J  1st  year  of  its  continuous  publication. 
It  claims  to  be  the  oldest  English  news- 
paper in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  is  such 
as  far  as  the  prof- eat  names  are  concerned. 
Both  the  Becobd  and  Leader  are  the  direct 
successors  of  older  papers  than  the  Gazelle, 
but  have  undergone  several  changes  of  name. 
The  Record  established  by  Will  lain  P. 
Miner  in  1853,  fueceeded  Sharp  D.  Lewis's 
Advocate,  which  had  for  Its  predecessor  the 
Anii  Masonic  Adoocate.  The  Gazatte  has  had 
a  long  and  successful  career  and  is  better 
now  than  ever. 


Frmic's  i  ord  Butler  Dead. 

Francis  Lord  Butler,  eldest  child  of  the 
late  John  Lord  and  Cornelia  Richards  But- 
ler, died  very  suddenly  Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  of 
apoplexy.  Mr.  Butler  was  in  his  usual 
health  up  to  G  p.  m  ,  when  he  became  un- 
conscious and  remained  so  until  midnight, 
when,  surrounded  by  his  family,  he  pain- 
lessly passed  away.  Mr.  Butler's  life  wa3  an 
interesting  and  varied  one.  A  student  at 
Yale  College,  th  ugh  not  a  graduate,  he 
next  became  a  lawyer  aid  member  of  the 
Lnz-rne  bar,  tut  upon  the  gold  fever  break- 
ing oui  in  California  he  left  Wilkes-Barre  for 
that  b'ate  in  August,  1851,  and  from  there 
going  to  Australia,  altogether  being  absent 
fi'teea  years.  Upoa  bis  return  home  he 
again  went  to  California  and  trav- 
eled all  through  the  Wesr,  corn- 
it  g  East  Hcain  to  settle  at 
last  in  1876  on  his  Yir^'nia  farm,  where  he 
remained  until  1889,  visiting  his  WHkes- 
Barre  home  ever  y  year  and  finally  returning 
here  permanently. 

Mr.  Butler  is  a  man  who  should  not  go  to 
his  grave  without  a  word  being  spoken  upon 
his  personal  character— a  character  so 
gentle,  so  unse  f  '.  md  sweet  that  every 
one  who  knew  hiri  u.il  him  in  tender  love 
and  respect.  Honorable  and  true  himself  he 
believed  every  oue  ehe  to  be  so.  He  was  a 
true  Christian  and  a  communicant  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  church.  Gearrousto  a  f^ult,  with 
a  pure  simplicity  of  nature,  a  gr^at  student 
and  constant  reader,  he  was  indeed  a  gentle- 
man. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Francis  L.  Bu'ler 
was  held  from  the  residence  of  Judge  Stan- 
ley Woodward  on  Saturday  at  2:30.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hodge  conducted  the  service-,  and  the 
hvmns  were  =ung  by  Mi?s  Brur.dage,  Miss 
Baur,  O.  B.  DattUnd  and  Adolph  Baur. 
The  rail  bearers  were  T.  S.  HilUrd.  S  H. 
Lynch,  W.  L.  Conyngham,  Col.  C  M. 
Omyngham,  O  E.  Butter.  Interment  was 
in  Hollenback  Cemetery. 
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OUT    OF    HUMAN    SIGHT. 

Loving  Hnnris  T.ny  Dr.  flayer  in  the  Silent 
City  of  the  Dead 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Mayer  was  held  was  witnessed  Tuesday  by 
the  large  throng  which  attended  his  funeral 
at  3  p.  m.  The  funeral  ot  such  a  man  par- 
takes of  a  public  character  and  it  would 
eeom  fitting  to  have  the  services  hold  in  a 
church  where  all  might  hear  the  impressive 
words.  The  residence  was  far  too  small  to 
contain  the  friends  and  tcores  upon  scores 
Btood  outside.  An  opportunity  had  been 
given  from  11:30  to  1  o'clock  to  view  the 
body  and  a  large  number  of  people  came  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  one  whom  they  had 
so  loved  in  life.  The  features  bcre  no 
trace  of  suffering,  but  wera  as  composed 
as     if    in     peaceful    and    living   slumber. 

By  request  of  the  family  there  were  no 
flowers.  On  the  coffin,  lid  was  a  weath  of 
myrtle  and  another  of  wild  ferns.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  Rev.  Henry  L. 
Jones,  Rev.  Horace  E  Hay  den  and  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  B.  Hoige  The  address  was  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones  and  was  spoken  with  a  dearee  of 
pathos  tbat  touched  every  heart.  Dr.  Hodge 
offered  a  prayer  that  melted  almost  every 
hearer  to  tears  and  prayers  w^re  i  m  pressively 
read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  den.  Everything  said 
conspired  to  impress  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  and  of  the  throng  indoors  few  had 
eyes  that  were  not"  moistened  with 
the  unbidden  flood.  Physicians  from 
all  o?er  the  county  were  present,  as  also  Dr. 
Peter  D.  Keyser  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
elder  Dr.  Halb&rstartt  of  Pcrttsville.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  medical  student  in  the  same  Uni- 
versity class  with  Dr.  Mayer,  that  of  1814. 
The  county  medical  society  marched  to  the 
house  in  a  body.  Prominent  lawyers  and 
business  men  were  present.  The  singing 
was  by  a  quartet  comprising  Miss  Cornelia 
Hillman  and  Miss  Emma  Baur  and  John  B. 
Woodward  and  Thomas  Darling.  The  hymns 
were  "Lead,  Kindly  Light"  and  "I  Would 
Not  Live  Alway." 

The  coffin  was  carried  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  Dr. 
Taylor,  G.  R.  Bedford,  Beniamin  Reynolds, 
A.*H.  McOintook  and  Allan  H.  Dickson. 
The  honorary  pall  bearers  were  Hon.  L.  D. 
Shoemaker,  Judge  Stanley  Woodward,  Will- 
iam L.  Oonyncham,  Col.  0.  M.  Cooyngham, 
Albert  Lewis,  George  Cotton  Smith,"  Col.  R. 
Bruce  Ricketts  and  Isaac  M.  Thomas. 

The  interment  having  been  announced  as 
private,  fow  went  to  the  cemetery,  and  none 
of  the  ladies.  The  grave  was  lined  and  scat- 
tered about  with  hemlock  twigs.  Thus  was 
laid  away  a  graat  and  good  man,  a  brilliant 
and  euccesQful  physician,  one  whose  heart 
was  ever  flowing  over  with  kindness  and 
whose  life  was  filled  with  doing  good  to 
others.  * 


DEATH  OF  TIMOTHY  PARKER. 

Fount]  Dead  In  Ills  Lonely  Cottage  In  the 
Country  —  He  Had  Reached  the  Ripe  Age 
of  vSi  Years. 

[DallyJRdcord,  OctoDer  19.] 
The  news  has  reached  Wilkee-Barre  that 
Timothy  Parker  was  found  dead  at  his  coun- 
try home  near  Ketcham,  Luzerne  County. 
It  is  stated  that  he  was  found  seated  in  his 
chair,  but  no  particulars  are  yet  obtainable, 
though  he  probably  died  of  heart  disease. 
He  lived  alone  in  a  small  cottage  on  a  firm 
which  he  bought  a  few  years  ago.  He  pre- 
pared his  own  meals  and  as  he  had  become 
very  much  reduced  financially  he  had  very 
few  comforts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dover,  who 
were  neighbors,  rendered  every  kindness 
they  could,  but  his  wants  were  few.  He  cul» 
tivated  a  garden  patch  with  great  care  but 
earned  little  from  it.  Last  week  his  last  piece 
of  property  in  Wilkes-Rarre  was  taken  from 
him  at  forced  sale,  and  tn  would  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  the  little  farm  had  not 
kind  friends  kept  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage paid  up  For  a  man  who  had  once 
teen  in  comfortable  circumstances  these  are 
hard  lines.  As  late  as  the  13th  inst.  ho  wrote  a 
letter  to  C.  E.  Butler  expressing  his  great  ap- 
preeiation  of  a  money  contriomion  which 
had  been  sent  by  W.  W,  Amsbry.  Some 
of  his  friends  here  have  sent  him 
groceries  and  were  preparing  to  send 
another  box.  Mr.  Butler  visited  him  a  week 
or  so  ago  and  found  him  much  debilitated. 
He  had  a  little  wood  fire  in  his  house  and 
cooked  with  a  kerosene  stove. 

Timothy  Parker  was  born  near  Birming- 
ham, England,  84  years  ago  and  there  are 
few  men  even  a  score  of  years  younger  who 
could  handle  a  hoe  with  him  or^walkas 
many  miles  as  he.  He  was  a  man  of  severe 
simplicty  of  life,  abstemious  from  everything 
which  could  injure,  taking  an  abundance  of 
oxerctse  in  the  cpen  air,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  allotted  three  score  and  ten 
far  behind.  The  only  vanity  he  indulged  in 
was  tobacco  and  that  never  seemed  to  harm 
him  in  the  least. 

He  was  a  child  of  nature  and  preferred 
the  solitudes  of  the  meadow  and  woodland 
to  the  noisy  haunts  of  men.  So  wrapt  was 
be  In  this  communion  with  God  as  mani- 
fested in  nature  that  bis  soul  soucht  to  pour 
itself  out  in  poetry— the  song  of  the  birds, 
the  hush  of  the  deeping  twilight,  the  merry 
chirp  of  the  cricket,  the" rustle  of  the  breeze, 
the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  the  roof,  the 
changing  splendor  of  the  dying  year, 
the  happy  innocence  of  childhood,  these  and 
many  other  kindred  voicings  of  nature 
.  found  utterance  in  verse  and  the  readers  of 
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the  Recoed  have  been  familiar  with  them 
for  a  score  of  years  and  more.  Though  al- 
most living  in  the  woods  ho  never  hunted  and 
he  epoko  with  pride  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  killed  a  bird  or  caught  a  fish. 

While  in  England  he  was  wont  to  spend 
largely  of  his  means  in  supporting  Baptist 
mission  churches  for  the  poor  of  Birming- 
ham and  he  often  made  addresses  at  these 
chapels.  In  politics  ho  was  a  liberal  and 
was  associated  with  Bright  and  Gladstone  in 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  corn  law  and 
other  arbitrary  measures. 

Mr.  Parker's  life  was  crowded  with  doing 
good  to  others,  but  over  his  own  path  was 
thrown  the  dark  shadow  of  a  domestic  un- 
happlness.  A  misunderstanding  between 
himself  and  his  wife  resulted  in  a  separa- 
tion, after  a  family  of  ten  children  had  been 
born,  and  Mr.  Parker  earns  to  the  United 
States  during  the  early  part  of  the  late  war. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  extensive  manufacture  of 
jewelry  at  Birmingham  but  his  fortune  was 
swept  away,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  and 
an  estrangement  followed.  The  wife  died 
in  England  10  years  ago. 

Upon  arriving  in  this  country  Mr.  Parker's 
soul  was  stirred  by  the  American  conflict  and 
he  promptly  aiiled  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  Ho  was  too  old  for  admission  to  the 
army  and  as  a  next  best  thing  he  volunteered 
as  a  hospital  nurse,  doing  valuable  service 
near  New  York. 

After  coming  to  Wiikes-Barre  in  1864  he 
engaged  in  the  jewelry  business  with  his 
eon,  Oapt.  T.  C.  Parker,  though  after- 
wards ho  had  a  separate  store. 
Years  p.go  ho  made  unfortunate  in- 
vestments which  swept  away  what 
he  had  accumulated  and  left  him  to  pass  his 
latter  days  in  to. at  privation  and  discomfort 
to  which  he  ought  to  have  been  a  stranger. 
Embarrassed  to  a  degree  from  which  he 
could  not  ex  reato  himself  be  sought  retire- 
ment in  a  quiet  country  place,  on  a  road 
little  traveled,  wnere  by  hardy  toil  he  wrest- 
ed a  living  from  the  soil.  He  seemed  happy 
there  and  was  delighted  to  have  his  friends 
visit  him,  He  did  not  seek  many  friends, 
but  those  to  whom  he  became  attached  re- 
spected him  highly  and  even  loved  him 
dearly.  Such  are  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Smrde- 
vant  and  0.  E.  Butler. 

He  had  the  true  instincts  of  a  gentleman, 
hs  was  a  warm  friend,  a  loyal  American,  a 
good  citizen  and  his  memory  will  long  be  a 
benediction  to  those  who  knew  him  best. 

He  is  survived  by  seven  children— T.  0. 
Parker  of  Wilkes-Barre;  one  daughter,  wife 
Of  a  banker  in  Melbourne,  Australia;  three 
married  daughters  living  in  England;  a  son 
living  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  another, 
mayor  of  Albrincham,  England. 


Death  of  MUm  Ellon  Wright. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Ellen  Wright  Oct.  31, 
1891,  the  last  member  of  an  old  and  esteemed 
family  of  this  valley  ha3  gone  down  to  the 
grave  to  be  registered  with  the  past.  Bhe 
was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Wright  and 
Ellen  Hendrick  Wadharns,  who  were 
married  June  15,  1807,  and  spent  the  years 
of  their  married  life  in  Plymouth,  Luzerne 
County.  Distinguished  cjntemporaries  of 
this  family  were  the  Wadfiams,  Beynolds, 
Turner,  Gaylord,  Davenport  and  Smith 
families  of  Plymouth  during  the  early  sears 
of  the  present  century. 

Her  father  was  a  representative  man 
whose  ancestors  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friende;  this  religious  faith  he  respected, 
but  violated  the  discipline  of  the  church  by 
marrying  out  of  the  faith  and  aiso  in  enter- 
ing the  military  service  in  the  war  of  1S12. 

Children  of  this  union,  and  born  in  the 
Plymouth  homestead,  were  Hendrick  Brad- 
ley, Caleb  Earl  and  Harrison  Wright,  all  of 
whom  became  prominent  lawyers  at  the  Lu- 
zerne bar,  and  by  whom  also  was  the  county 
represented  In  the  national  congress  and  the 

Aunt  Ellen,  a3  ehe  was  generally  and 
familiarly  called,  was  about  80  years  of  age 
and  possessed  a  personality  that  was  Inhe- 
rent in,  and  distinguished  both  sides  of  the 
ancestral  line.  She  was  of  a  kindly  nature, 
with  a  simplicity  of  bearirg  and  modesty  of 
manner  that  foreshadowed  an  unpretentious 
and  conscientious  personality. 

She  lived  near  the  site  of  the  Shawnee  In- 
dian village, where  the  Moravian  Zingandorf, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  preached  to 
the  red  men. 

Her  memory  Is  most  Indelibly  Inscribed  in 
the  hearts  of  her  home  circle,  and  will 
always  remain  a  tribute  fo  her  worth. 

A  reminiscent  view  of  her  time  brings  to 
mind  many  localities  and  relics  that  time 
and  fashion  have  nearly  swept  away,  aiso 
associations  of  kindly  greeting  and  'ngenu- 
ous  simplicity  that  give  us  assurance  that  it 
is  among  the  good  impulses  of  our  nature 
to  revere  the  memory  of  the  pa3t. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  which 
progress  has  wrought  in  Plymouth  in  Aunt 
Ellen's  life-time.  Wht-rn  sounds  of  pleasant 
life  were  formerly  h^atd  in  the  green  pas- 
tures, is  now  seen  the  stately  coal  breaker 
and  its  mountain  of  inevitable  culm  waste. 
Again  the  busy  stir  of  every-day  life  Is  no 
longer  visible  or  audible  in  the  widespread 
farm-house,  whlie  those  who  tilled  the 
ground  now  lie  beneath  it.  Then,  individu- 
ality was  marked  and  distinct,  yet  there  was 
aharwoniousnessoUnterpst.a  general  feeling 
of  cor  fldence,  peace,  friendship  and  personal 
interest  in  each  other's  comfort  and  welfare, 
that  Is  not  found  when  individual  Interest  Is 
a  less  common  posBesslon  and  enjoyment, 
Since  the  father's  death  she  has  resided  la 
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the  family  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Josephine  Hill- 
mii'i,  In  Wllkes-Barre,  and  it  always  gave  her 
a  flow  of  affection  to  look  back  upon  the 
early  years  ot  the  children  of  that  hoii3ebold 
which  multiplied  the  strong  but  invisible 
ties  of  the  mind  and  heart  which  consecrated 
her  devotion  and  hallowed  her  companion- 
ship. In  all  her  quiet  and  unpretentious  life 
wo  have  an  example  wherein  simplicity,  dis- 
cretion and  geniality  were  successful  ele- 
ments in  making  ner  home  life  a  memorial  of 
elevated  and  fixed  principle,  of  warm-spirited 
affection,  of  womanly  devotion,  of  social 
enjoyment  and  personal  benefaction. 


Death  of  Thurman  Kjoapp. 

Truman  Knapp,  who  was  born  in  Hyde 
Park,  Dec.  30,  1810,  died  in  Newton  Centre 
Dec.  29,  1890.  Mr.  Knapp  was  the  eon  of 
Zephanlah  and  Nancy  Knapp,  who  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  only  two  of  whom 
are  alive,  Mrs.  Ruth  Knapp  of  Scranton  and 
Mluer  Knapp  of  Baileyville,  Ills.  Mr. 
Knapp  had  the  best  advantages  for  obtain- 
ing an  education  that  the  early  period  of 
this  county  afforded.  Alter  leaving  school 
he  learned  th6  tanner  and  curriers'  trade 
with  Nathaniel  Tin  hill,  near  where  Scranton 
now  stands,  and  aiter  serving  his  time  be 
went  into  business  for  himself  in  Abington 
Township,  where  he  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  addition  to  his  tannery.  About 
thirty-five  years  ago  ne  sold  his  property  in 
Abington  and  purchased  a  good-sized  farm 
in  Newton  Township.  It  was  at  that  time 
almost  a  wilderness,  but  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  township.  Mr.  Knapp  gave  up 
tanning  after  moving  to  Newton,"  devoting 
his  entire  time  to  farming,  whiuh  he 
pursued  with  energy  and  success,  accumu- 
lating a  handsome  r operty.  In  1846  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  tbe  late 
Josepn  Swallow  of  IJlain*vilie,  who  survives 
him.  Six  children  were  the  iesue  of  this 
union,  only  two  of  whom  are  still  living — 
FranK  T.  Knapp,  of  Falls,  Wyoming  County, 
and  Mrs.  Cottle  II.  Biesieker,  who  resides  in 
the  old  homestead.  In  the  same  year  tLat 
Mr.  Knapp  was  married  he  made  a  profes- 
sion of  saving  faitn  in  Christ  and  united  with 
the  M.  E  Church,  of  which  he  remained  a 
consistent  and  honored  member  until  his 
death.  As  a  business  man  Mr.  Knapp  was 
prompt  and  exact  in  meeting  all  his  engage- 
ments, conservative  and  safe  in  counsel 
rather  than  bdiliant  and  enterprising.  He 
was  a  kind  husband,  a  good  father  and  an 
excellent  citizen.  He  was  decided  in  his 
opinions,  but  no  matter  how  we  might  differ 
with  him,  we  could  not  help  but  admire  his 
honesty  and  loyalty  to  what  he  believed  to 
bo  right. 

His  funeral  was  at  his  late  residence  and  a 
large  concourse  of  relatives  and  sympathiz- 
ing  friends  attended.    Old   men   who  had 


known  him  many  years  wept  like  children  as 
his  remains  were  laid  In  their  narrow  home. 
Bov.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Presbyterian  minister 
of  tho  place;  Rev.  Mr.  Maryott,  his  pastor, 
and  Rev.  J.  R.  Angell,  a  termor  pastor,  took 
part  in  the  services,  which  were  throughout 
impressive. w.  k. 

Death  of    T.    III.  At  hereon. 

The  Becoed  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
Mitchell  County  (Iowa)  Press  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  the  deafh  of  its  founder,  Thomas  M. 
Atherton.  He  was  born  In  Kingston,  Pa., 
in  1827,  the  son  of  Anson  and  Sarah  atherton. 
He  was  educated  at  Wyoming  Seminary, 
read  law  in  Wllkes-Barre  with  Hon.  L.  D. 
Sbo-  maker  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Luzsrne  County  at  the  age  of  31.  He  had 
mairiod  in  1850,  Miss  Ellzlboth  J.  Cllmore 
Berwick.  He  went  to  Iowa  in  IStiO  and  in 
1805  established  the  Press.  He  wa3  several 
times  appointed  postmaster.  He  was  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  member  of  city 
council  and  a  leader  in  all  public  enterprise 
and  organization,  fie  is  survived  by  two 
brothers  and  three  sisters  in  Pennsylvania, 
also  by  his  wife  and  five  children. 


Death  of  a  Former  Resident    of   K.inK*ton. 

Thomas  Mitchell  Atherton  died  at  Csage, 
Iowa,  October  23,  1891.  He  was  born  In 
Kingston,  where  he  will  be  well  remembered 
by  all  of  the  o  der  residents.  About  1800  he 
removed  to  Iowa;  set  led  at  Mitchell,  Mitchell 
County  wh^re  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  Mitchell  County  Press.  After  about  six 
years  h«  removed  tue  paper  to  Osage,  in  the 
same  county,  win- re  h  e  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  very  influential  and  widely  cir- 
culated paper.  Tne  news  of  his  death  is  a 
great  surprise.  About  a  year  ago  on  account 
ot  ill  health  hi  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
more  active  duties  of  editor  to  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  his  family,  but  lo 
serious  trouble  was  apprehended.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children- 
two  boys  a^d  three  girls. 

Mr.  dtaerton  married  May,  9,  1S50,  Ella* 
both  T.  GUmore,  daughter  of  Stepcen  N. 
Giinore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A-herton  had  a 
family  of  six  children,  Jennie  8.,  wife  of 
Isaac  Patterson,  Annie  Eiizibeth,  wiie  of 
Nathau  Patter-on;  Fr.mk  G.t  who  married 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Nathan  G. 
Westler  of  Neecopeck,  who  represented 
Luzerne  County  In  the  legislature  of  this 
State  In  1869;  Oh*rles  Snover,  Mary  W.  and 
Thomas  M.  Atherton. 

Mr.  Atherton  was  a  bro'her-in-law  of  the 
late  M.  E  Jackson  of  the  Luzerne  Bar. 

He  was  a  bro\her  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Peekons, 
and  J.  M.  Atherton  of  Plymouth,  Mrs.  C  A. 
Wambold  and  Mrs.  B.  F,  Filmore  of  Scran- 
ton. 
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A.  T.  M'CIwINTOCK  DEAD. 


Ilrlef  Sketch  of  Ihe  I.lTo  of  the  Olde*t 
tnrt  Hont  l{ennocted  Member  of  the  Lnz- 
jrne     County    Bar—  II  e    Leaves    a    Prontl 

sli  i-;c :■.•;.;    to   Ills  Children. 

Hon.  Andrew  T.  MeOllntock,  who  Las 
ien  ill  for  the  past  two  week?,  died  at  2 
m.  Jan.  14,  1892.  The  end  came  peace- 
lly  and  ho  sank  to  rest  surrounded  by  his 
□ally  and  a  few  of  his  most  Intimate 
ends. 

AN   nONOKED   CAREER. 

Andrew  Todd  McClintock  was  born  in  the 
wn  of  Northumberland,  county  of  North- 
aberland,  in  this  State,  on  the  second  day 
Fdbruary,l8l0,nn1  was  consequently  nearly 
years  of  age.  His  father,  Samuel  McClin- 
?,k,  came  to  America  when  18  years  of  age, 
ving  been  born  in  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
id.  He  was  followed  several  >ears  later  by 
i  father  and  both  lived  and  died  in  North- 
iberland.  The  fathtr  of  deceased  died  in 
12,  when  30  years  of  age.  The  mother  of 
T.  McOlintoek  was  Hannah,  daughter  of 
I,  Andrew  Todd  of  Trafl'e,  Montgomery 
>unty,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
ir. 

ilr.  McOlintoek  was  educa'ed  In  tbe  public 
aools  and  in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  of 
ilch  Bishop  McTlvaine  was  then  president. 
aong  his  fellow  students  was  Hon.  E.  M. 
inton,  Secretary  of  War  during  Presi- 
nt  Lincoln's  administration.  He  was 
close  student  and  made  a 
illant  record  in  the  institution,  from 
ilch  he  came  thoroughly  equipped  with 
)  most  formidable  weapon  tnat  has  yet 
an  suggested  with  which  to  battle  through 
).  Stepping  from  college  life  with  his 
jloma,  be  entered  tbe  law  office  of  James 
pburn,  E  q.,  in  Northumberland,  where 
took  the  first  step  in  an  occupation  which 

has  so  fconorably  and  successfully 
rsued  in  Luzerne  County,  an  oceupa-. 
>n  for  wbich  be  seemed  peculiarly  fitted. 
year  later  he  came  to  WIlkes-Barre  and 
nplet6d  hia  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
•n.  George  W.  Woodward.  On  Aug.  8, 
>G— 56  years  ago— be  was  admitted  to  the 
r  of  this  county  upon  the  recommenda- 

the  late  Judge  Oonynghfim,  cf  Chester 
tier  and  Volney  L.  Maxwell,  who  then 
istituted  the  examining  committee,  after 
ving  passed  a  highly  creditable  examina- 
n.  Mr.  McOlintoek  entered  into  a  law 
rtnership  with  his  tutor  and  the  firm 
)spered  for  Jtwo  years.  In  1839  Attorney 
neral  0?ld  F.  Johnson  appointed  him 
trict  attorney  for  Lu  Prne  County,  but 
bile  life  was  not  t)  lacking  of  Mr.  Mc- 
ntock,  and  one  year  *er  he  resigned  the 
ce  and  resumed    nis    private   practice, 


which,  on  account  of  the  recognized  ability 
of  the  man,  was   constantly   growing.      Ho 

was  oiten  importuned  by  his  friends  to  run 
for  office,  but  he  courteously  refused  all 
offers  of  assistance  in  a  politic.il  way  and 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  at  any 
of  the  conventions. 

In  1807,  when  Luzerne  County  was  first 
grauted  an  additional  law  judge,  the  un- 
qualified choice  of  the  people  teemed  to  oe 
A.  T.  McOlintoek.  He  was  looked  upon  a3  a 
lawyer  eminently  fitted  for  the  position,  one 
who  would  carry  from  the  bar  to  the  bench 
all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  desirable 
judge.  The  following  correspondence  ex- 
plains itself: 

Wilkes-Baere,  Pa..  April  8.  1867:  Wo,  the  un- 
dersigned members  of  the  Democratic  party  or 
Luzerne  County,  are  very  desirous  that  Andrew 
T.  McClintock,  Esq.,  should  become  additional 
law  judge  of  the  fc.  loventh  Judicial  District,  aud 
we  urge  upon  him  to  accept  the  position,  should 
It  be  tendered  him.  We  have  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that  he  will  be  the  choice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  beyond  all  question,  and  we  shall 
do  all  tnat  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  to  se- 
cure his  nomination.  It  is  simply  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  Mr.  McOlintoek  as  a  man  and  as  a 
lawyer  He  Is  known  to  every  one,  and  he  Is 
without  reproach, whilst  his  professional  ability 
is  acknowledged  with  profound  respect  here 
and  elsewhere, 

Stanley  Woodward, 
George  B   Kulp, 
A  R.'Brundage, 
Gustav  Halm, 
O.  P.  Nicholson, 
E.  K.  Morse, 
Charles  L.  Lamberton, 
n.  R,  Bedford, 
Howard  Ellis, 
D.  R.  Randall, 
D.  C.  flooley, 
John  Lynch, 


Heudrlck  B,  Wright, 

C.  F,  Bowman, 
G,  B,  Nicholson, 
E.  L.  Merrirnan, 
T.  H,  B.  Lewis, 

D.  Rankin, 
Charles  Pike, 
D.  L.  O'Neill, 
Rufus  J.  Bell. 
Stephen  S.  Winchester, 
M.  Regan, 
C,  L.  Bulkeley. 

A  number  of  leading  lay  Democrats  and 
others  also  signed  the  petition. 

A  similar  letter  from  Republicans  was 
drawn  up  April  10  and  was  signed  by  Henry 
M.  Hoyt,  W.  W.  Lathrope,  Andrew  Hunlock, 
G^rrick  M.  Harding,  A.  M.  Daily,  E.  B. 
Harvey,  V.  L,  Maxwell,  W.  W.  Ketcham,  W. 
P.  Miner,  Alexander  Farnham,  Calvin  Wad- 
hams,  R.  0.  Shoemaker,  A.  H.  WInton,  H. 
W.  Palmer,  H.  B.  Payne,  Jerome  G.  Miller, 
C.  D.  Foster,  D.  0.  Harrington,  George 
Loveland  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  not 
members  of  the  profession. 

On  April  15,  1867,  a  meeting  of  the  m  em- 
bers of  the  bar  was  held  endorsing  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock for  the  position  in  laudatory 
term*. 

To  thase  earnestsollcitatons  of  his  friends 
Mr.  McClintock  replied  as  follows  : 

Wilkes-Bakre,  April  24.  1S67. 

Gentlemen:  Your  communication  of  the  15th 
inst..  informing  me  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  of  the  bar  of  Luzerne  County  bold  on 
the  8th  Inst,,  was  duly  received.  1  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  reasons  so  kindly 
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urged  to  Induce  mo  to  permit  the  use  of  my  name 
for  the  position  of  additional  law  judge  for  our 
several  courts,  under  theact  recently  passed.  I 
did  not  slip  ose  that  auythlng  could  be  urged  to 
induce  nie  to  hesitate  In  ausweriug  such  a  sug- 
gestion, but  your  strong  appeal,  and  tue  appeal 
made  to  me  rrorn  my  fellow  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  party,  hive  forced  upon  me  the 
consideration  of  whether  my  duty  sbould  over- 
rule my  inclination,  and  have,  I  confess, 
greatly  embarrassed  me.  I  would  like  to  obiigo 
my  friends,  and  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  com- 
pliment they  bave  paid  me;  but  if,  before  re- 
ceiving fuctis  expressions  of  confidence  in  my 
fitness  for  tbe  p  sltion,  J  distrusted  my  ability 
to  disch  lrge  the  duties  thereof  with  acceptance, 
I  certain.' y  am  now  convinced  that  I  ould  not 
fulfill  the  expectations  which  it  Is  evident  my 
brethren  of  tbe  bar  and  my  fellow  ciiizens  en- 
tertain of  my  qualifications  for  the  office.  The 
standard  whicn,  in  your  kind  appreciation  of  my 
qualifications,  you  esteem  me  fitted  to  fill  is  so 
high  that  I  cannot  undertake  even  to  try  to 
come  up  to  It.  I  am  averse  to  public  life — the 
result,  p  obaoly.  of  too  exclusive  attention  to 
the  calls  of  my  profession.  J  greatly  prefer  the 
bar  to  the  bench,  ar,d  cannot  bring  myself 
to  tin  point  of  consenting  to  the 
uso  of  my  name  for  the  position 
of  judfoe.  Ano  her  c  nsideration  has  Its  influ- 
ence in  bringing  mo  to  tbls  conclusion  I  have 
been  c«  umel  for  many  years  for  interests  that 
embrace  a  largo  portion  or  tbe  business  and 
property  of  our  county.  My  relations  to  those 
Interests  h-ive  been  so  confidential  and  intimate 
that  I  could  not,  on  the  bench,  feel  free  to  sit  In 
ca«es  where  those  interests  were  Involved,  even 
though  they  might  arise  after  my  relations  >  s 
counsel  to  such  interests  bad  ceased,  and  I  could 
not,  therefore,  dispose  of  very  much  of  what 
must,  in  the  next  few  years,  uiase  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  or  our  courts. 

With  every  disposition  10  oblige  my  friends, 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  kindness  in  the 
expression  of  their  partiality  to  me  for  the  posi- 
tion of  additional  law  judge,  I  must  decline,  de- 
cidedly and  absolutely,  the  use  of  my  name  for 
the  office.  I  cannot  cousent  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion.   Very  truly,  your  friend, 

Andbew  T.  McCltntock. 

Thl3  refusal  was  a  sore  disappointment  to 
the  legal  fraternity  and  to  ail  people  who 
recognized  Mr.  McCiintoek's  ability,  for  they  , 
knew  that  one  of  the  brightest  legal  minds  in 
the  Commonwealth  had,  unfortunately  for 
the  bench,  determined  to  stay  in  the 
ranks  of  private  practitioners. 

When  Governor  Hartrar-ft  appointed,  in 
1877,  the  committee  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  he  included  in  tbe  com- 
mittee  tbe  most  eminent  legal  minds  in  the 
State,  justices  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  judges 
well  known  in  the  lower  courts  and  Senators. 
Mr.  McCIirtock  was  named  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  participated  actively  in 
tbe  important  councils  that  followed. 

In  1870  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Princeton  College. 

Mr.  McOlintoek's  practice  embraced  mul- 
titudinous interests  of  grave  moment  and  be 
conducted,  while  in  active  practice,  the  most 
responsible  cases  on  the  trial    lists   of  our 


courts.  He  was  counsel  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  A;  Western,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Delaware  <fc  Hudson  and  other  railroad 
and  coal  com  pan 'es. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wllkes-Barre 
City  Hospital  and  of  the  WyomlDg  Historical 
and  Geological  Soclety.a  director  of  the  Home 
for  Friendless  Children,  of  the  Wyoming  Na- 
tional Bank,  preddent  of  tbe  Luzerne 
County  Bible  Society,  president  of  the  Hol- 
lenback  Cemetery  Association  and  president 
of  the  Wllkes-Barre  Law  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation. He  w«s  a  member  and  elder  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  has  been 
chosen  a  numoer  of  times  as  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  denomination. 

Mr.  M  Clintock  was  married  Hay  11,  1841, 
to  Augusta,  daughter  of  Jacob  Cist  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  has  had  live  children, 
three  of  whom  survive,  with  the  widow. 
The  children  are  Andrew  H.  MeClintock, 
who  has  inherited  the  legal  acumen  and 
ability  of  the  father  and  hds  taken  up  his 
responsible  corporation  interests  as  counsel; 
Miss  He'en  G.  McGIintock  and  Mrs.  5. 
Vaughan  Darling,  all  of  this  city.  Another 
daughter,  Miss"  Jean  MeClintock,  it  will 
be  remembered,  died  in  Aprfl  of  last  year, 
soon  after  the  Bar  had  given  Mr.  MeClin- 
tock a  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  his  Slat 
birthday. 

The  Luzerne  County  bar  paid  its  tribute  of 
respec*,  to  the  memory  of  their  Nestor,  A.  T. 
McOlintcck,  last  Friday.  When  court  opened 
in  the  morning  Judge  Lynch  handed  down 
the  following  order: 

"The  court  has  received  with  profound 
sorrow  the  am  onncement  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Andrew  T.  MeClintock,  late  a  member 
of  this  bar,  and  tenders  to  the  family  and 
kindred  of  the  deceased  the  assurance  of 
sympathy  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

"Tbe  court  is  now  adjourned  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  for  fitting  tributes  to  the 
memory  ot  the  "deceased,  and  to  his  eminent 
public  and  private  virtues." 

Jan  15,  1892 

In  pursuance  of  tLe  order  the  members  of 
the  Bar  Association,  seventy-five  strong, 
assembled  in  the  bar  on  closure  and  on  motion 
of  ex-Judge  yarding,  ex-Governor  Henry  M. 
Hoyt  was  elected  chairman  and  James  L. 
Lenahan  secretary.  Upon  assuming  the 
chair  Governor  Hoyt  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  character  of  the  deal  lawyer  and  his 
worthiness  of  the  highest  toners  that  could 
be  paid  to  his  memory.  He  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  sweet  simplicity  of  his 
character  and  his  singular  attainments  as  a 
lawyer  and  cltizeu.  "He  rras  a  sincere  and 
pure  man  and  found  his  reward  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived.  He  was  a  great  motive  power  In  our 
society,  and  a  strong  prop  to    the  dignity  of 
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tho  courts  and  processes  of  the  law.  It  la  the 
highest  duty  ol  those  who  survive  to  adhere 
honestly  and  tenaciously  to  the  standard  his 
life  has  Let  up." 

In  presenting  the  resolutions  of  respect  to 
tho  memory  ot  the  deceased, Alexander  Farn- 
hara  said  that  when  the  Bar  last  met  on  a 
similar  occasion  It  was  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  E.  P.  Darling.  That; 
meeting  had  tor  Its  chairman  the  man  whom 
we  mourn  to-day.  Mr.  McClintock  had  been 
a  prominent  figure  ■  before  toe  Bar  for  a 
period  of  time  extending  back  betore  halt  of 
Its  liviug  members  were  born.  Notwith- 
standing the  accumulated  weight  of  his 
eighty-two  years,  he  remained  to  the  last  la 
full  possession  or  his  powers  and  ever  fresh 
and  young  In  his  associations  with  his  fel- 
low members  in  the  prcieeslon.  He  won- 
dered even  yet  that  such  a  man  should  be 
laid  low.  His  massive  brain  and  herculean 
build  seamed  formed  for  a  nandred  years  of 
life  and  It  appeared  almost  es  ii,  dying  as 
he  did  at  but  82,  he  was  taken  away  in  the 
very  vigor  of  his  physical  manhood. 

JUDGE   RICE'S   TRIBUTE. 

Judge  Bice  paid  the  lollowing  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  dead: 

This  meeting  has  been  called,  pursuant  to 
a  time-honored  custom,  for  a  purpose  known 
to  you  ail.  But  If  there  were  no  custom  the 
great  body  of  those  who  are  assembled  here 
would  have  been  moved  by  a  common  Im- 
pulse to  meet  together  to  pay  this  tribute  of 
affectionate  respect  to  the  memory  of  him 
whose  earthly  career  has  just  ended. 

Mr,  McClmtocK  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
this  county  in  1S36,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  its  oldest,  and  for  very .  many 
years  before  his  death  was  its 
foremost,  member.  Ee  held  this 
position,  not  by  reason  of  his 
seniority  of  aee  merely,  nor  because  of  official 
honors  bestowed  upon  him,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  he  persistently  declined  pub- 
lic office.  No  one  can  point  to  any  one 
single  act  or  quality  of  his  and  say,  ''That 
gave  him  the  distinction  so  universally  con- 
ceded." But  If,  between  bis  admission  to 
the  bar  and  the  date  of  his  death,  you  write 
in  the  the  simple  record  of  a  righteous  life 
faithfully,  uninterruptedly,  and  slth  single- 
ness of  purpose  devoted  to  tbe  performance 
of  duty  as  it  came  to  him  to  the  pro- 
fession he  respected  and  loved  to  the  last, 
it  will  cot  need  the  tongue  of  an  orator  or  the 
pen  of  a  rhetorician  to  account  lor  tne  pre- , 
eminent  position  he  held  at  this  bar  and  in 
this  community.  Let  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  leeal  profession  as 
affording  less  opportunity  than  others  for 
usefulness  to  their  fellow  men,  stop  a  moment 
1o  consider  that  the  more  short  lived  glory 
cf  winning  legal  victories  is  not  the  limit 
set  by  the  profession,  at  least  to  the  aspira- 


tions of  a  lawyer  for  usefulness.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Bharswood  In  his  memoir  of 
Bit-  William  Blaokstone  said:  "How  much 
untold  gooj  is  done  by  an  honest, 
wise  and  generous  man,  in  the 
lull  practice  of  this  profession,  which 
those  to  whom  be  has  coneeciated  bis 
time  and  thought  nover  appreciate!  How 
often,  contrary,  t  his  own  Interest,  does  he 
succeed  in  calming  the  surges  of  paesion, 
and  leLd.Dg  the  bitter  partisan  to  measures 
of  peace  and  compromise!  How  often  does 
his  beneficence  possess  that  best  and  purest 
characteristic  ot  the  heavenly  grace,  that  his 
ri^hr.  band  knoweth  not  what,  nls  left  hand 
doeth."  Of  no  mau  can  those  words  be 
more  fitly  spoken  than  of  Mr.  McClintock. 
If  I  were  to  point  out  any  par- 
ticular elements  of  his  character  as 
a  lawyer  for  emulation  I  would 
select  thoroughness,  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, and  Integrity.  He  resorted  to  no  arts 
which  might  elevate  him  in  popular  esteem 
at  tue  expense  of  popular  respect  for  the  ad- 
ministration ot  the  law  he  was  sworn  to  de- 
iend,  but  there  was  r  ono  more  fathful  to  his 
client,  and  he  dignified  his  profession  by 
consecrating  every  energy  to  the  perform- 
ance of  tne  manifold  duties,  great  or  small, 
his  practice  brought  to  him.  For  more  than 
half  a  century,  from  young  manhood  to  old 
age  he  followed  this  one  profession  with  fi- 
delity, earnestness,  and  undivided  and  never 
wearying  affection. 

How  great  a  student  he  was  of  other  sub- 
jects than  the  law,  except  the  one  great  sub- 
ject of  man's  relations  to  hi3  Maker  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  but,  this  we  do 
know  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  absorb  his  attention  nor  to  divert  his 
powers  from  the  one  great  purpose  of  his 
life.  Men  naturally  like  to  be  admired  for 
their  intentions  and'rer  versatility  of  talents. 
Whether  air.  McClintock  ever  felt  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  the  temptation  I  cannot  say,  but 
If  he  did  he  overcame  it.  In  so  doing  he 
maEP.liied  the  law  and  dignified  the  pro- 
fession even  If  he  seemed  to  humble  him- 
self. 

But  any  estimate,  howevor  general,  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  McClintock  wnlch  omitted 
reference  to  his  integrity  would  be  unworthy. 
By  thia  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  observ- 
ance of  those  common  rules  of  fair 
dealing  which  keep  a  man  from  positive  dis- 
honor, but  those  qualitles.of  heart  and  con- 
science which  made  him  duly  sensible  of  the 
responsibility  and  dignity  of  the  oftiee  of  at- 
torney, and  which  kept  him  free  in  his  men- 
tal as  well  ns  moral  action  from  every  cor- 
rupting and  evary  dishonoring  influence  and 
motive. 

He  was  firm,  decided,  positive,  yet  cau- 
tious, painstaking  and  conservative.  He  was 
stern    in    his    idea  of  right  and  wrong,  yet 
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charitable,  as  well  as  tolerant  to  tbe 
last  degree.  He  was  pure  in  heart 
and  single  of  purpoae,  yet  full 
of  human  impulse i  and  sympathies.  Oorn- 
ruandlng  In  manner  and  bearing,  jut 
not  austere,  but  courteous,  patient  and 
gentle,  he  pursued  the  long  journey  of  life 
to  Its  end,  as  In  the  sight  of  God,  with  true 
humility. 

Not  weary,  of  life  or  unable  to  enjoy  its 
pleasures,  yet  not  dreading  death,  enjoying 
this  world  and  the  companionship  of  his 
fellow  men  until  the  last,  he  met  the  last 
great  change  as  he  had  met  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  with  the  manly  composure  and  sub- 
mission, not  of  the  fatalist  but  of  one  having 
an  abiding  assurance  of  a  life  of  unending 
and  unalloyed  happiness  in  the  world 
beyond. 

Jud^e  Woodward  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentleman  of  the  Bar: 

But  eleven  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
bar  of  this  county  with  uoanlmous  voice,  re- 
solved to  tender  Mr.  McClintoek  a  congratu- 
latory dinner  on  his  eighty-first  birthday. 
The  occasion  will  belong  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  Hgreeabie  episodes  of  our  pro- 
fessional lives.  It  marked  the  retirement  of 
him  whom  we  were  all  proud  to  recognize  as 
the  father  of  the  bar,  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession,  to  what  we  fondly  hoped 
would  he  a  long  rest  in  the  peaceful  path- 
ways of  a  serene  old  age.  But  It  has  been 
otherwise.  Our  friend  and  father,  whose 
presence  graced  and  dignified  the  festval 
evening,  and  whose  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment ot  our  hospitality  wa3  to  be  a  farewell 
and  a  benediction,  has  passed  from  our 
midst  to  the  full  fruition,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  of  that  reward  which 
awaits  the  just  man  made  perrect. 

Like  the  choice  flowers  which  lend  beauty 
and  fragrance  to  the  banquet,  but  now  have 
withered  away,  the  guest  of  the  occasion, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  bright  and 
shining  light,  is  now  to  be  buried  from  our 
Bight.  We  shall  miss  him  in  our  accustomed 
daily  walks  in  life,  very  much  as  we  miss 
the  sturdy  and  graceful  oak,  which  for  years 
has  greeted  our  vision  from  some  familiar 
outlook,  but  which  has  at  last  yielded 
to  the  resistless  force  of  storm  or  time. 

The  recent  occasion  and  place  are  not 
fitted  for  any  elaborate  memorial,  or 
thorough  analysis  of.  our  deceased  frletd's 
cbar-icted.  But  even  here,  and  now,  we  may 
glance  at  some  of  his  predominant  quali- 
ties. And  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  eaii^nt 
features  of  his  well  rounded  life  was  Its 
thorough  consistency.  No  temptation  was 
strong  enough,  and  no  fallacy  seductive 
enough,  either  to  force  or  woo  him  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  what  ho  con- 
ceived to  be  his  duty.  His  fidelity  to  his 
business  and  his  clients,  was  a  proverb  among 


those  members  of   the   bar    who  know  him 
best. 

While,  as  a  citizen,  he  wa3  always  inter- 
ested Ir  subjects  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  political  questions,  he  steadily  re- 
fused to  accept  political  nonors  or  official 
distinction;  and  the  blandishments  of  ambi- 
tion never  for  a  moment  swerved  him  from 
hie  adhesion  to  the  behe3ts  of  a  noble  pro- 
fession—a  profession  broad  enough  and  big 
enough  to  absorb  the  best  energies  of  the 
human  intellect,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  ^he 
noblest  promptings  of  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  His  whole  career  would  *^ive  as  an 
impressive  prooc  of  Addison's  epigram  that 
"the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station." 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock  was  his  considerate  friendship  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  bar.  I  wish  to 
bear  wimess  from  my  cwn  personal  exper- 
ience that  the  po-ition  of  associate  junior 
counsel  was  always  rendered  agreeable 
as  well  as  profitable  to  the  young  law- 
yer who  was  for:unate  enough  to  be 
associa'ed  with  him  in  the  trial  of  causes  in 
court,  or  in  the  transaction  of  any  profess- 
ional business.  To  be  treated  as  an  equal, 
is  nownere  more  complimentary  and  gratlfy- 
icg  than  in  the  professional  relation  to 
which  I  reter,  and  no  lawyer  whom  I  have 
ever  known,  was  so  uniformly  corteous  as 
well  as  generous  to  his  associate  counsel,  as 
he  was. 

Mr.  McOlintock's  career  at  the  bar  serve3 
to  show,  above  ail  ether  things,  that  good 
character  is  the  only  s^lld  foundation  upon 
which  the  true  lawyer  can  successfully  build. 
The  lawyer  wtio  can  be  trusted— whose  word 
is  as  good  as  his  oath — who  stoops  to  no 
chicanery—who  despises  trickery,  and 
whote  His  is  an  object  lesson  of  integrity  to 
all  observers,  is  the  lawyer  to  whom,  in 
the  iongrun,  success  will  come  as  a  crown. 
It  has  often  t  eea  said  that  tbe  members  of 
our  profession  are  tte  be3t  judges  of  each 
other,  and  always  ultimately,  do 
justice  in  their  "judgments.  And  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  tnere  never 
has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Luzerne 
bar,  since  Mr.  JlcOllntock  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  when  any  reflection  upon  his 
hocesty  or  his  honor,  would  not  have  been  in- 
stlncfively  resented  by  any  and  every  one  of 
his  professional  brethren  as  a  groundless 
slander. 

To  have  lost  such  a  leader  of  our  bar  Is  in- 
deed a  great  a  fillc  ion.  But  to  have  left  to 
us  sucn  nn  example  is  a  great  blessing.  His 
duty  in  life  was  wed  done.  He  rests  from 
his  labor,  but  his  works  will  follow  him. 

May  not  the  lesson  of  his  life  he  summed 
up  in  these  lines  of  ISchiller: 
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"What  shall  I  dp  to  gain  eternal  life? 

Discharge  aright 
The  simple  duties  with  wlilch  oach  day  Is  rife, 

Yea  with  thy  might 
Ere  perfeo"  scheme  of  action  thou  deviso 

Will  life  bo  fled: 
While  ho  who  ever  acts  as  conscience  cries 
Shall  livu  though  dtad." 

This  beautiful  tribute  is  from  the  pou  of 
Gen.  McCartney,  who  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent from  town  and  found  it  impossible  to 
deliver  it  in  person: 

Tears  and  lamentations  always  come  with 
death.  But  from  the  recollection  of  his  life 
comes  the  consolation  that  dries  the  tears 
and  soothes  even  the  sobbing  mourner.  He 
was  kind  to  the  poor.  Ah,  how  the  sweet 
incense  of  charity  sheds  its  heavenly  fra- 
grance around  his  halt  a  century  of  unselfish 
and  unheralded  giving.  There  is  sorrow  and 
sadness  to-day  in  many  a  humble  home  and 
many  were  the  silent  and  heartfelt  prayois  of 
tbe  poor  and  unfortunate  that  went  with  his 
sweei  spirit  to  the  spirit  land.  lie  loved  the 
piatle  of  children  He  rejoiced  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youth.  Pie  loved  flowers  and  pets, 
and'wa3  by  all  beloved,  respected  and  vener- 
ated. If  death  must  come,  in  his  case  it 
came  most  opportunely.  A  noble  life,  an 
honest  life,  a  beloved  lite,  ripe  in  years,  and 
rich  in  well  doing,  what  else  is  there  in  life? 

Others  of  Mr.  McOlIntoek's  friends  and 
co-workers  paid  tritute  to  his  sterling  works 
as  follows: 

A  R.  Brundage:  "While  personal  achieve- 
ments amount  to  but  little,  the  impress  they 
make  aud  that  survives  them  i*  the  true 
measure  of  a  man's  cta'acter.  Mr.  McClin- 
tock  was  one  of  the  noblo  men  whose  genius 
and  goodness  have  served  to  bring  to  the 
Luzerne  Bar  the  reputation  of  being  among 
the  foremost  in  the  State." 

E.  Greenough  Scott:  'There  can  be  noth- 
ing better  said  of  a  man  than  that  for  four 
eeoie  years  te  maintained  an  upright  char- 
acter and  exerted  a  sweet  infiu^ne^,  and  that 
at  the  end  he  returned  this  character  to  his 
Maker  as  pure  as  he  had  received  it  and  left 
those  around  him  sorrowing  that  this  influ- 
ence was  no  longer  a  living  force,  but  a  mere 
memory.  This  can  be  said  of  Mr.  McOlin- 
tock." 

Henry  W.  Palmer:  "No  man  ever  knew 
him  to  falter;  where  the  path  of  duty  led, 
there  he  traveled.  The  road  might  be  rough, 
the  way  long,  the  goal  uninviting,  the  re- 
ward valueless;  it  was  enough  for  him  that 
duty  called. 

"Dea«h  has  called  from  us  the  honored 
man  who  has  graced  the  president's  chair  of 
this  association  for  many  sears.  We  mourn, 
but  not  as  those  without  hope.  The  influence 
of  his  upright,  honorable  nnd  useful  life  re- 
mains. It  whl  bi  an  example  for  us  to  fol- 
low and  a  success  to  achieve  the  measure  of 
his  fidelity  and  usefulness." 


George  B,  Bedford:  "Active  In  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  closely  identified  with  large  busi- 
ness interests  and  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
charities  of  the  town,  his  loss  will  be  felt  in 
all  quarters,  will  affect  the  public  at  large  as 
well  as  households  aad  individuals. 

"It  was  a  green  Old  age,  beautiiul  In  its 
living  and  peaceful  In  Its  close." 

A.  II.  Dickson— "I  believe  he  was  willing 
to  surrender  the  large  gains  of  his  law  prac- 
tice and  assume  the  more  exacting  and  less 
remunerative  duties  of  the  judge.  He  knew 
that  the  bar  wished  him  to  accept  the  place. 
But  he  hesitated  to  enter  that  conte£t  where 
the  dilSerence  between  success  and  defeat 
so  often  depends  upon  that  basest  of  all 
creatures—an  American  citizen  who  values 
his  franchise  only  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dize. Por  Mr.  McO  lintock  defeat  would  have 
been  humiliating.  For  him  success,  with  dis- 
honor, was  an  impossibility.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  our  political  atmosphere,  success 
with  honor  was  perhaps  doubtful.  So 
avoiding  what  he  could  not  remedy,  he  kept 
his  mind  serene,  his  honor  without  reproach 
and  his  clients  obtained  the  benefits  oc  those 
high  qualities  which  the  public  at  large 
should  have  secured." 

BANK    DIRECTORS    MEET. 

The  directors  of  the  Wyoming  National 
Bank  met  Fridiy  morning  and  adopted 
the  following: 

Andrew  T.  McOliutock,  late  director  of  this 
bank,  died  Thursday,  Jan.  14,  1892,  at  his 
residence  in  this  city,  after  a  brief  illness,  in 
the  S2J  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Mcplintock  had  been  a  director  of  this 
bank  during  the  pa3t  eleven  years  and  prior 
to  that  period  he  had  served  at  intervals  In 
the  same  capacity  since  the  year  1842  His 
long  association  In  the  management  of  the 
bank;  his  exteuslvs  and  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  industrial  life  of  this 
community;  his  sound  judgment,  conservat- 
ism, firmness  ana  prudence  rendered  him  a 
judicious  administrator;  a  valued  and  safe 
counselor. 

In  hi3  business  and  professional  relations 
he  was  concerned  in  many  of  the  varied  in- 
terests that  make  up  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  this  section  of  the  State;  ho  had 
seen  this  region  progress  in  Its  commercial 
life  from  an  agricultural  county  of  sparse 
population  and  limited  resources  to  a  popu- 
lous community,  possessing  many  great  in- 
dustries, compassing  a  vast  capital  and  rum- 
iPbinga  product  reckoned  in  millions  Much 
of  this  development  had  been  given  its  vital- 
ity  and  direction  through  bis  wife  counsels, 
and  been  guided  by  his  far-seeing  judgment. 

In  tbo  practice  of  tbe  law  his  great  learn- 
ing, urJirlng  industry  and  perseverance, 
zeal  and  known  Integrity  gainei  for  him  dis- 
tinction in  the  profession,  and  brought  cer- 
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tain  and  substantial  rewarde  that  follow  upon 

BUCCe3S. 

He  was  a  man  of  exhalted  character,  cul- 
tured tatter,  benevolent  disposition,  kindly 
yet  dignified  bearing;  he  pobsessed  the  confi- 
dence anil  e-iteetaof  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  epent  a  long,  useful  and  Christian 
lifo,  the  memory  of  which  will  be  cherished 
wherever  Its  imluencs  ha3  been  felt. 

In  testimony  of  respect  for  the  character  or 
our  late  associate  it  is 

Resolved,- That  in  tbedeath  of  Andrew  T. 
McOlintock  this  bank  has  been  deprived  of  a 
faithful,  conscientious  and  able  director, 
whose  long  and  efficient  services  have  been  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  institution-,  thai:  we 
recognize  In  the  ead  event  a  deep  personal 
loss;  and  that  we  will  attend  the  funeral  as 
a  body. 

Sheldon  Reynolds, 
B.  M.  Espy, 
George  8.  Bennett, 
Committee. 

THE  CEMETERY     ASSOCIATION. 

^he  Board  of  [Managers  Pay  Vribute.  to  th© 
Memory  of  Mr.  IHoCJintock. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  Hollenback  Cemetery  Asssc'ation 
held  January  15,  1892,  the  following  action 
was  unanimously  taken  In  regard  to  the 
death  of  Hon.  Andrew  T\  McCiintock: 

We  have  learned  with  profound  sorrow  and 
regret  of  the  deatn  of  tne  president  of  our 
aseociotion,  the  Hon.  Andrew  T.  McOlin- 
tock, who  died  at  his  home  in  this  cicy,  on 
the  morniDg  of  January  14,  1S92. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  McCiintock,  our  asso- 
ciation has  lost  a  most  valuable  head,  who 
has  been  connected  with  it  from  Its  inception 
to  the  present  time,  as  manager  and  presi- 
dent; who  has  contributed  free'y  of  his" time 
and  wise  counsels,  during  these  many  years, 
to  make  our  cemetery  what  it  now  is,  a  beau- 
tiful resting-place  for  the  dead;  and  who  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  hoooraoie  men,  who 
In  1S5t  constituted  our  hrst  board  of  mana- 
gers. 

In  common  with  our  fellow  citizens,  we 
do  now  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of 
him,  who  lived  a  lone  and  honorable  life  in 
this  community;  of  his  great  legal  ability;  of 
his  broad  and  high  minded  culture;  of  nis 
Integrity  and  uprightness;  of  his  liberality 
to  a'l  causes  of  humanity;  and  above  all,  of 
his  high  character  as  a  true  Christian  gentle- 
man; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  hfs  associates  in  the 
management  of  this  organization,  feet  deeply 
our  lo.-s,  knovn'rg  the  difficulty  of  finding 
one  who  can  fill  his  place,  and  who  will 
bring  to  its  board  meetings  tne  courteous 
manners,  the  good  advice,  and  the  sound 
judgment  of  our  lamented  president. 


That  we  tender  to  his  widow  end  family, 
In  this  sad  bereavement,  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  tribute  of  re- 
spect bo  spread  at  large  upon  our  mlou'.es, 
that  copies  be  transmitted  to  his  family  and 
to  the  city  papers  for  publication,  and  that 
we  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

Clo.  B.  Bennett, 
W.  L.  Conynghajt, 
Committee. 


HOSPITAL,  DIRKCSQUS  T4KE  ACTION. 

Tha>y   Puy  a  High  Tribute  to  the  Worth  of 
the  Director  \*j  ho  Died. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  City  Hospital,  hoid  Friday  after- 
noon, E.  H.  Chase  and  LIddon  jb'lick,  who 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  Andrew  T.  McCiintock, 
reported  the  following  which  was  unanim- 
ously adopted: 

Hon.  Andrew  T.  McOlintock  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  hospital,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  corporation.  He  was 
eiected  a  director  at  the  first  corporate  meet- 
ing, and  has  been  re-elected  at  each  suc- 
ceeding term.  He  has  been  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  board,  and  his 
counsel  and  advice  have  been  more  largely 
expressed  in  the  management  than  probably 
any  other  member  connected  with  ic.  He 
was  liberal  or  his  means  also,  so  that  the 
hospital's  debt  of  gratitude  has  been  of  con- 
stantly increasing  magnitude.  His  wide 
experience  In  affiirs,  together  with  high 
legal  acquirements  and  eminent  position  In 
life  have,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  helped  the 
hospital  attain  and  maintain  a  more  secure 
establishment  and  a  broader  beneficence. 
Especially  in  trylcg  financial  distresses  that 
have  threatened  to  close  its  door?,  the  wide 
reaching  philanthropy  in  Mr.  McClintock'a 
character,  warmly  enlisted  for  this  enter- 
prise of  mercy,  has  never  flagged  but 
staunchly  met  the  crisis  and  led  the  way  to 
obtain  needed  relief. 

J3f solved,  That  in  the  death  of  Hon. 
Andrew  T.  McCiinrock  the  directors  of  the 
Wilkes  Barre  City  Hospital  lament  the  loss  of 
a  benefactor,  whose  memory  will  be?  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  go  long  as  the  hospital 
shall  endure,  for  tne  ardor  that  animated  his 
Interest  and  care  for  its  welfare,  and  for  the 
substantial  tokens  of  that  interest  by  which 
its  fountains  of  mercy  and  charity  have  been 
keptia  ilow  among  the  maimed  and  suffer- 
ing. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  board 
will  attend  his  funeral  In  a  t^ody;  that  these 
proceedings  will  be  entered  at  large  upon  the 
minutes  and  published  in  the  newsiapiis  cf 
the  city  and  a  cony  be  engrossed  and  de- 
livered to  his  afflicted  family. 
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THE  lyATi?  MR.  M'CMNTOCK. 

X)r.     Urquhart    Furoialica      the      •'Record" 
With  aa  Admirable  Sketch    of    Hih    l^ffe 

and  Character. 

Audrew  T.  McClintock,  au  old  and  es- 
teemed member  of  the  Luzerne  bar,  died 
Jan.  13,  1892,  at  2  o'clock,  af.er  a  pro- 
longed and  serious  illness.  He  was  born  at 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  February  25,  1810  He 
received  his  e  emeutary  euueation  at  the 
home  schools,  alter  which  he  entered  Kenyon 
Oollege,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  three 
yearB.  At  the  close  of  college  life  he  re- 
turned to  Northumberland  and  enteied  the 
office  of  James  Hepburn,  Esq,,  as  a  student 
of  law,  but  completed,  his  course  of  law 
study  under  the  supervision  and  In  tbe  office 
of  the  late  Hon.  George  W.  Woodward  at 
Wilkes-Barre  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Luzerne  bar,  August  S,  1S3G. 
His  genius  and  judgment  enabled  him  to 
take  such  knowledge  of  circumstance  and  op- 
portunity as  to  make  them  subservient  to  his 
will,  and  to  bring  him  the  reputation  of  a 
thorough  and  tktiled  lawyer  and  an  estima- 
ble man. 

May  11,1841,  he  married  Augusta,  daughter 
of  the  late  Jacob  Cist,  a  thorough  geologist, 
whose  scientific  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion and  formation  of  anthracite  coal  gave 
him  u  far  advanced  appreciation  of  its  im- 
portance and  value  In  the  ars,  sciences  and 
requirements  of  progressive  civilisation.  In 
1S70  Princeton  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Mr.  McClin- 
tock  -was  affable  and  his  generosity  was  felt 
in  many  local  benefactions.  Standing  in  the 
forefront  of  his  profession,  he  possessed  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all.  For  social 
prominence,  profeasional  distinction,  and  as 
a  man  of  profound  legal  learning,  and  with 
a  sturdy  grasp  cf  principles  and  details,  he 
is  assigned  the  first  place  by  the  members  of 
the  bar,  who  without  distinction  ot  party 
are  the  best  and  in  reality  the  only  fit  judges. 
Mr.  McCllntock  never  sought  office,  and  de- 
clined the  judgeship  of  this  county,  when 
solicited  to  accept  tnat  place  by  a  most 
cordial  and  generous  exhibition  of  profes- 
sional confidence  and  brotherhood. 

In  his  early  professional  life,  he  showed 
but  little  taste  or  inclination  for  criminal 
practice.  With  him,  the  thsory  of  human 
right  and  social  intercourse,  had  a  Christian 
basis;  and  philanthropy  was  an  influence  Id 
all  the  activities  of  his  life.  He  had  more- 
over a  clear  understanding,  a  readiness  and 
comprehension  of  views,  which  united  to  a 
solicitude  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  won  all 
to  a  thorough  and  implicit  confidence  in 
him. 

He  had  resolution;  but  devoid  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  eelf-consciouene&s,  he  possessed 
apprehensions     and   decision,    united  with 


faculties  broadened  by  an  experience  that 
would  entitle  him  to  rank  anywhere  as  a 
man  learned  in  the  law,  and  to  take  prece- 
dence in  the  performance  of  high  duties. 
The  man  wno  practices  at  the  Luzerne  Bar 
finds  competitors  of  acknowledged  profes- 
sional shrewdness  and  ability,  and  nowhore 
i-i  p+tlent  toil,  courtesy,  honesty  of  purpose, 
tru^h,  Impartiality  and  justice,  more  the 
measure  and  means  of  professional  success. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life,  bis  mental  equip- 
ment enabled  him  to  fulfill  satisfactorily  t1  e 
diversified  requirements  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility, and  his  influence  in  business 
committed  to  his  care,  to  have  justice  done, 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  au  advocate  and 
counselor. 

At  the  bar  hi3  fund  of  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration for  the  opinions  of  others  were 
qualities  that  made  friends  and  cemen-ed 
the  companionship  and  good  will  of  the  fra- 
ternity, while  other  endowments  received 
from  nature,  gave  a  lustre  to  his  personal 
aQd  professional  individuality. 

Mr.  McOiintock  was  by  nature  and  consti- 
tution a  man  of  integrity  and  of  pure  In- 
stincts, and  as  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
passed  in  the  gaze  of  the  public,  it  may  be 
said  of  him  that  he  was  utterly  incapable 
of  a  departure  fiorn  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  path  of  justice  and  dipy.  His  life  work 
is  a  rare  esamolo  of  self-dependence,  and  his 
integrity  is  a  model  for  all. 

He  was  regular  in  hi3  attendance  at  church 
and  his  relish  for  religion  made  him  a  care- 
ful observer  of  religious  requirements,  and 
in  devotion  and  in  the  various  employments 
"of  life,  and  especially  ot  those  professional 
functions  which  he  discharged,  his  example 
was  a  model  of  excellence.  In  the  obliga- 
tions of  social  intercourse  he  was  guided  by 
the  influence  of  moral  principle,  and  he  cul- 
tivated a  variety  of  useful  knowledge  which 
never  oppressed  his  imagination  nor  clouded 
his  perspicacity.  His  industry,  his  labor 
and  his  habitual  and  indubitable  niety  gave 
au  impression  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
and  of  his  earnestness  to  live  an  example 
that  would  elevate  his  fellow  man  in  tbe 
j'-urney  of  life.  As  a  member  of 
this  community,  his  career  is 
worthy  of  imitation;  his  memory  is  insepar- 
able from  moral  influence,  and  in  his  com- 
panionship, we  have  a  memorit-1  cf  Christian 
life.  While  he  ever  declined  any  prominence 
in  political  activity,  yet  he  believed  in  the 
Christian  unity  and  brotherhood  of  the 
human  race,  and  his  personality  was  char- 
acterized by  a  broad  charity  and  good  will, 
that  evoked  from  ail  a  feeling  of  kindred 
character. 

As  a  member  of  the  church,  wide  spread 
benevolence  and  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple were  successful  events  in  forming  an 
example  of  profound  and  living  faith,  of  de- 
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light  In  God,  of  outflowing  and  expenslvo 
love,  and  ot  the  gospel's  heavon  derived 
potferto  comfort,  elevate  and  pauctify  Ihe 
eoul.  Qeobge  Ubquhabt. 


Funeral  of  A.  V.  lUoCIintoclf. 

During  the  two  hours  when  the  covering 
was  removed  from  the  ca3ket  on  Saturday, 
scores  of  friends  of  the  la'e  A.  T,  McOllntock 
looked  for  the  last  time  at  the  remains.  The 
expression  was  calm  and  peaceful,  although 
there  were  lines  of  suffeiing  and  traces  of 
the  long  Illness.  At  the  appointed  hoar  in 
the  afternoon  the  services,  simple  yet  un- 
usually impressive,  were  conducted  In  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Across  the  cas- 
ket were  two  palm  branches  tied  with  white 
ribbon.  Rav.  Dr.  William  0.  Oatteil,  an  ex- 
preeident  of  Lafayette  College  and  a  life-long 
friend  of  deceased,  read  fiom  holy  writ  and 
offered  prayer,  the  quartet  sung  "There  is  a 
land  of  pure  delight,"  Dr.  Hodge  road  a  les- 
son from  Bevelation  8nd  concluded  with  a 
pathetic  prayer  that  moved  the  many  friends 
to  tears.  Ihe  quartet  sang  "Abide  With 
Me,"  and  Kev.  Dr.  Cattell  pronounced  the 
benediction.  For  a  few  moments  the  clergy- 
men retired,  while  the  quartet  sang  "I 
Hear  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say,"  Miss  Geiing 
singing  tne  soly  part  very  feelingly,  and 
while  the  last  verse  was  being  sung  the 
clergymen  re-entered,  walked  from  the. pulpit 
and  down  the  aisle,  the  audience  standing  as 
the  casket  was  carried  past.  Organist 
Alexander  played  Chopin's  funeral  march 
until  the  la3t  person  had  left  the  sacred 
edifice. 

The  honorary  pall  bearers  were  John 
Welles  Holknbaek,  W.  L,  Conyngharn, 
Gbarles  Parrish,  Eon,  D.  D  Shoemaker, 
Alexander  Farnfcam,  A.  H.  Vandling,  Samuel 
Dickson,  Judge  Rice,  Judge  Woodward,  ex- 
Governor  Hoyt,  Hon.  G.  A.  Miner,  J.  13. 
Smith  of  Dunmore,  Hon  Eckley  B.  Gox*  of 
Drif'on,  and  Alexander  Mitchell.  The 
carriers  were  George  R.  Bedford,  Col.  C.  M. 
Conyngharn,  0.  P.  Hunt,  A  H.  Dickson, 
living  A.  Stearns,  T.  H.  Atherton,  W.  S. 
McLean,  II.  0.  Shoemaker. 

A  large  number  of  railroad  and  coal 
directors  and  stockholders  and  lawyers  from 
other  places  were  present. 


He  was  Vorturetl  by  ihe  Indian*. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Bansom,  this 
county— Samuel  Gardrer— died  Tuesday  of 
general  debility,  aped  98  years,  1  month  and 
25  days.  His  grandfather,  Johu  Gardner, 
was  th6  first  white  Inhabitant  of  Random  ana 
removed  from  Connecticut  to  that  place  in 
1769.  A  few  days  before  the  Wyoming 
massacre  he  was  tortured  to  death  by  the 
Indians.  The  oldest  daughter  of  deceased, 
who  is  70  years  of  age,  lives  In  the  West, 


COL..  IK  A  TRIPP  I>EAI>. 

Another  Pioneer  Called    to    Join  the  Great 

Majority— A  Thrilling  Family  History. 

The  Scranton  p»pero  report  that  Col.  Ira 
Tripp  died  at  his  residence  in  Providence 
Aug.  3d,  18(J1,  after  a  few  hoars'  illness. 
Few  men  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  had 
such  an  extensive  acquaintance  as  Col. 
Tripp  He  was  born  in  tbo  old  township  of 
Providence  77  years  ago  and  was  the  second 
son  of  Isaac  and  Cotharine  (La  France) 
Tripp.  At  his  bedside  were  hib  grandson, 
Walter  Tripp,  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  K. 
G.  Tripp,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Tripp,  John  W.  Brink,  a  life-long 
friead  of  the  tarally,  and  George  W.  Keye3, 
his  faithful  colored  body  servant. 

His  boyhood  was  suent  on  bis  father's 
farm  in  Providence  Township,  now  wi:nin 
the  city  limit?,  and  he  was  educated  iu  ihe 
common  schools.  Gn  Feb.  20,  18'SS,  he 
married  Bosanna  G.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  SaoemaRer  of  Wyoming.  There 
were  born  unto  them  two  tens  and  one 
daughter,  Isaac  C  ,  Leander  8.,  and  G-r;ie, 
all  of  whom  have  since  passed  away.  When 
James  Pollock  was  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania he  appointed  Mr.  Tripp  an  aid-oe- 
carap  on  his  staff,  with  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Col.  Tripp 
enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers as  hospital  steward.  A  the  bat "ie  of 
Falling  Wafers,  in  Maryland,  which  was 
fought  in  1861,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Confederates  and  was  one  ot  the  first  Union 
men  confined  in  Libby  Pri=on,  being  de- 
tained there  about  nine  months. 

Mr.  Tripp  was  originally  a  Whlganl  after- 
wards a  "staunch  Republican.  He  never 
sought  political  preferment,  although  he  was 
once  a  candidate  for  sheriff  ot  Luzerne 
county.  He  possessed  a  genial  na'ure,  which 
added  to  his  courtesy  and  affability,  made 
him  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  companion 
and  won  him  many  warm  friends. 

In  his  younger  days  he  was  an  inveterate 
smoker,  so  much  so  that  he  contracted  a 
throat  trouble,  and  la  order  to  save  his  life 
he  was  forced  ro  abandon  smoking.  This 
was  found  rather  difficult  and  he  continued 
to  smote  by  proxy— a  companion  accompa 
nied  h  m,  and  whenever  tbe  colonel  desired 
to  tmoke  the  companion  lighted  a  cigar  and 
blew  the  smoke  into  his  face,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  smoke  by  this  means  until  the  end 
came. 

A  month  or  two  ago  he  was  stricken  down 
by  illness  but  rallied,  and  for  the  past  few 
weeks  had  bean  spending  a  greacl  deal  of  his 
titoe  at  Lake  Wlnola. 

Isaac  Tripp,  great-grandfather  of  the  de- 
ceased, was  one  of  tne  first  settlers  In  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  having  moved  there  from 
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Providence,  B.  I.,  with  Mb  family  in  1769. 
Ho  was  a  Quaker  in  his  religious  notions, 
find  in  all  his  intercourse  with  rbe  Indiana, 
his  biographers  write,  "his  manner  had  been 
so  kind  aDd  conciliatory  that  when  he  fell 
into  their  hands  ao  a  prisoner,  the  year  pre- 
vious lo  his  death  at  Oapoose,  they  dismissed 
him  unharmed  and  covered  him  with  paint, 
as  it  was  their  custom  to  do  with  those  they 
did  not  wish  toharm." 

Ho  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  efli- 
cieucyand  prominence  to  the  colonv,  and 
the  Indians  were  often  asked  by  the  British 
why  ho  was  not  slain  and  the  unvarying 
answer  was,  "Tripp  is  a  good  man."  In  his 
efforts  to  protect  the  interests  at  the  Wyom- 
ing colony  at  Hartford,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  to  represent  its  grievances,  he  made 
himself  inimicable  to  the  Tories  and  a  dou- 
ble reward  was  offered  for  his  sealp  As  he 
had  forfeited  their  protection  by  the  removal 
of  the  war  paint,  and  incurred  their  Hostility 
by  his  ioyal  struggles  for  the  life  of  the 
Republic,  he  was  shot  and  scalped  the 
first  time  he  was  seen.  His  son  Isaac  settled 
in  Seranton  in  1874,  taking  up  a  tract  of 
about  1,000  acres  of  Jand  in  the  neart  of  the 
present  city.  His  children  were  William, 
Amasa,  Stephen,  Isaac,  Holden,  Poily, 
Patty,  Betsey,  Catherine,  Susan  and  Nancy, 
all  ol  whom  lived  tc  aduit  ^ge,  married  aad 
raised  families.  One  of  these  sone,  Isaac, 
the  third,  was  the  father  of  Col.  Ira  Tripp. 

This  Isaac  had  his  strugglo;3  with  the  red- 
ekins.  Of  him  the  historian  of  the  Abington 
Baptist  Association  says: 

"This  Isaac  Tripp  was  in  early  life  a  resi- 
dent at  Capouse  Meadows,  in  the  Lacka- 
wana  Valley.  In  the  lS:h  year  of  his  age, 
and  soon  atter  the  Wyoming  massacre,  be 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  with 
others  matched  to  Canada.  On  the  way  he 
experienced  the  most  excruciating  suffer- 
ings from  the  gnawings  of  hunger  and  cruel 
trentment  o-  the  snvages,  wno  bound  his 
hands  behind  him  and  compelled  him  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  At  Niagara  r  e  met  his  cousin, 
MigsFiances  Slocum,' who  was  al~o  a  cap- 
tive from  the  Wyoming  Valley.  They  plan- 
ned their  escape  but  their  intentions  being 
discovered  by  their  captors,  they  were 
sej  arated.  never  more  to  meet  on  parth,  and 
young  Tripp  was  sold  to  the  English  and 
compelled  to  enter  their  service,  in  which 
ho  reluctantly  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war. 


Death  of  an  AboIUJontat. 

James  Slocum,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Brownsville, 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  March 
15,  1891,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  He  was  born 
at  Claverack,  Columbia  County,  N  Y.,  Nov. 
7,  1S11,  and  was  the  son  of  Giles  Slocum.  He 
was  a  grand  nephew  of   Frances  Slocum. 


For  many  years  ho  was   an    extensive  hard- 
ware merchant,  farmer  and  stock  dealer. 

He  acted  with  the  antl-slavorv  party  from 
1815,  and  was  a  delegate  in  1848  from  the 
Twenty.flret  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Buffalo  National  Convention, 
where  Martin  Van  Duron  was  nominal!  for 
president.  He  was  a  Free  Soil  candidate  for 
Presidential  elector  in  his  district.  He  was 
an  uncompromising  Republican,  a  zoaloua 
Presbyterian,  a  man  of  great  force 
Of  character,  positive  in  his  convic- 
tions, faithful  In  his  frfeudships,  a  diligent 
reader,  a  man  of  extensive  information,  es- 
pecially in  the  lice  of  history,  and  was 
identified  with  all  the  public  interests  of  his 
town  He  was  twice  married  and  leaves  a 
widow,  children  and  grandchildren,  one  of 
whom,  Miss  Ella  Rogers,  has  visited  Wilkes- 
Barre.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden  of  this  city,  who  was  for- 
merly located  at  Brownsville.  During  the 
ante-bellum  days  Brownsville  was  an  im- 
portant point  ou  the  underground  rallwav, 
and  Mr.  Slocum  was  active  in  aiding  fugitive 
elave3  to  make  their  way  North. 

AN  OLD     WIIiKE'*-BARREAN    CJONL*. 


A  Brief  PJteteh  of  tbo  I. ate  Peter  8.  StroU 
of  fcaton,    Wyoming    County. 

Along  with  the  industrious  life  of  the  late 
Peter  S.  Stroh  there  Is  an  eventful  bit  of  old 
time  history  that  would,  if  arranged,  form 
an  Interesting  narrative.  The  reverses  of 
early  lire  linked  with  the  olden  time  happen- 
ings would  make  a  very  readable  article. 
Mr,  Stroh  was  born  in  Tannersvilie,  North- 
ampton County,  in  1817,  and  in  1828  came  to 
Luzerne  County,  where  he  eecured  employ- 
ment at  George  M.  Hoilen back's  old  stone 
grist  mill,  at  mouth  of  Mill  Creek.  Mr. 
Stroh's  father,  Henry  Stroh,  was  a  cooper 
by  trade.  Here  his  eon  Peter  followed  the 
making  of  flower  barrel  for  the  Hollenback 
mill.  At  eleven  years  of  age  be  manufac- 
tured  three  per  day.  As  railroad  facilities 
in  those  days  were  limited  river  navigation 
offered  the  only  mode  of  transportation  and 
by  the  use  of  arks  wheat  was  brought  and 
delivered  to  the  Hollenback  mills. 

Later  he  entered  the  employ  of  Lord  But- 
ler and  had  charge  of  his  mill.  The  Butler 
mill  was  located  on  the  now  Public  Square, 
Wilkes-Barro,  and  near  where  is  now  located 
the  broker  office  of  Lawrence  Myers.  This 
mill  was  the  first  steam  mill  in  Luzerne 
county,  and  it  required  days  and  we^ks  to 
convert  trie  people  of  those  days  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  ways  of  steam.  About 
the  time  their  fears  were  removed  and  the 
mill  began  receiving  the  patronage  of  the 
surrounding  country,  an  accident  occurred 
which  resulted  in  the   bureting  of  the  boiler 
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and  came  near  causing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stroh  and  Ida  fireman.  The  work  of  repair- 
ing the  boiler  hud  to  be  accomplished  at 
night  time,  that  the  people  might  not  learn 
the  [acts  of  tne  c^se.  Had  they  been  ap- 
prised of  the  accident  their  feared  suspic- 
ions of  the  new  power  would  have  offered 
new  evidence  to  their  fright.  Accordingly 
a  man  with  four  horses  and  lumber  wagon 
was  dispatched  to  Harrlsburg  in  the  night, 
a  boiler  maker  and  a  quantity  of 
boiler  steel  procured,  and  the 
work  accompll?hed  in  the  night, 
aud  the  people  were  none  the  wiser,  Mr. 
Stroh  remained  at  this  mill  four  or  five 
Sears.  He  then  returned  to  the  Hollenback 
mill,  while  he  was  married  November  2, 
1843,  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Dickover  of 
Wllkes-Barre,  his  Wife  being  a  sister  of  Will- 
lam  Dickover  of  this  city.  Tney  commenced 
housekeeping  near  the  mill,  where  they  re- 
Bided  one  year,  from  there  they  removed  to 
Eaton,  Wyomiog  County.  In  1345  he  took 
charge  of  the  Shoemaker  mill,  which  he 
conducted  tor  Shoemaker  thirteen  years  and 
els  months.  The  property  was  then  sold  to 
O.  P.  Miller,  late  president  of  the  Wyoming 
National  Bank  of  Tunkhannock,  and  0.  W. 
Benjamin.  Mr.  Stroh  remained  in  their 
employ  six  months.  In  1S46  and  1850  floods 
of  a  disastrous  nature  swept  down  the  little 
valley  and  carried  away  his  tools  and  lum- 
ber. He  then  purchased  the  Lee  property, 
where  he  followed  farming  until  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age  and  disease  prevented.  He  v>as 
an  honest,  hard  wording,  industrious  man, 
and  by  his  honorable  dealings  won  the  gen- 
eral respect  of  all. 

Mr.  Stroh  at  one  time  had  lost  considera- 
ble money  by  the  failure  of  a  bank  and  had 
therefore  lost  faith  in  banks  and  backers,  so 
that  he  would  trust  none  of  his  savings  to 
their  keeping.  He  was  frugal  In  his  habits 
and  had  saved  up  over  $5,000,  principally  in 
specie,  which  was  found  by  hi.  family  after 
his  death  secreted  in  odd  places  about  the 
house,  in  booE3  and  drawers,  of  which  they 
had  no  knowledge  whatever. 


8I«NED    IHitJREM?    '•PJirLOSOPHKR." 


Mr.  ilft-yden's  Lous  Werk. 

The  last  pages  of  an  extensive  genealogical 
work  completed  by  Bev.  H.  E.  Hayden,  are 
just  being  Issued  from  the  press  of  E.  B. 
Yordy.  It  is  a  history  of  several  noted  Vir- 
ginia families  and  the  pages  number  nearly 
eight  hundred,  mostly  fine  type.  It  is  a 
compilation  of  names,  dates  and  family  In- 
cidents and  interesting  historical  matter, 
and  represents  an  Inestimable  amount  of 
labor,  Mr.  Hayden  havlog  spent  several 
years  on  this  work.  The  edition  consists  of 
five  hundred  copies.  The  typographic  work 
is  very  fine, 


A  Curious    Document   Tbiu    Will    Jn;et«l%t 
the  Teachers  nt  the  County   !iiKliiuto. 

Boyd  Owens  hands  the  Becokd  a  curious 
old  document  that  is  timely  just  now  in  view 
of  the  presence  of  the  county  teachers.  It  is 
an  application  for  a  school  in  Newport 
Township  made  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  made 
by  James  Howling. 

It  was  found  by  Anning  Dllloy  among  the 
papers  of  Philip  Houpt  (father  of  M.  B. 
Houpt  and  grandfather  of  Boyd  Owens), 
who  waj  a  director  of  Newport  Township  at 
the  time  tbe  application  was  made.  The 
application  reads  as  follows; 

To  the  Comraitee  and  Board  of  Directors 
in  this  School  District  The  Subscriber  being 
Instructed  of  a  vacancy  for  a  teacher  hereby 
humbly  takes  the  liberty,  of  offering  his 
name  as  an  applicant  for  the  6ame—  Its 
long  &  deep  Expereing  with  a  thorough 
Course  of  Mercantile  &  Mathematical  Educa- 
tion—that induced  &  flattered  him  to  make 

thj  propotition Notwithstanding  the 

many  Difficulties,  that  a  teacher  has  to  Sur- 
mount, in  labouring  to  please  the  Different 
minds  of  men.  Yet  the  Subscriber,  Stands 
ready  to  meet  the  Commitee  and  Board  of 
Directors  or  any  Substitute  that  Sd  Oom- 
mitee may  appoint  for  Examination  on  the 
Different  Branches  &  Principals  of  learning 

which  is  herein  Seperacely  Inscribed 

Beading  &  writing 

Arithmetic   with   all  its   Adults  &  rudi- 
ments 
Bookkeeping  theoretical  &  Practical  in- 
Special  Genera!  &  Particular  Entrees- 
Beperate  &  Compound. 
Geometry  plain  &    Solid— plain  &  Spheri- 
cal 

Trigonometry,     Geography    founded     on 
Globes 
Globes  founded  on  Spherics  &.&.&.- 
Mensuration  with  all  its  rudlmoats 
Surveying  theoritlcal  &  Snylizeed,  &.&.&. 
the  subscriber  feels  able  to  Snyllze 
the  above  Before  a  Board 
of  Inspection—    Ar;d  would  Intend  to 
lecture  on  the  Different  Brauehes  to 
the  learner —    As  it  would  be  his 
Greatest  object    to  instil  the  principals  of 
morality,  &    the    proper    hasees  of  Sound  & 
fundamental  learning,  on  tne  youthful  mind 
—that  I  might  do  Honor  to  inv-elf,  Bv  doing 
Credit  &  Justice    to    the  Scnolars,  &  their 
Parents    AH  of  which  I  shall   Guarantee  & 
Pledge  myself  to  the  Board  of  which 
I  am  theirs  respectfully 

James  Dowlixg  philos 
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THE     MASSACItH    AT    WYOMING. 
Rov.  J.  K.  Peoit,  Nephew  of  iho  Historian, 

Refute*  the  Alienation    Made   About  the 

den    at    Wyoming    When    tbo    illftumicre 

Vook  Place. 

[Dally  Rocord,  January  15.] 

Bev.  J.  K.  Toek  of  Kingston,  a  close 
student  of  Wyoming  histoiy,  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  through  the  Reijokd  with  refer- 
ence to  an  article  that  appeared  la  th© 
Times  concerning  the  massacre  at  Wyoming: 
"I  have  read  the  version  of  the  above  his- 
torle  fact  by  the  West  Bide  Growler  In  yes- 
terday's Daily  Times.  This  growler  quotes 
remarks  that  were  made  some  time  ago  by  a 
Kingston  gentleman  prominent  In  the  local 
medical  world,  and  this  local  medical  man 
is  reported  as  saying  that  he  was  'heartily 
sorry  that  his  grandfather  and  others  of  his 
relatives  had  been  concerned  In  such  a  dis- 
graceful affair  as  the  Wyoming  massacre;' 
that  the  'men  and  boys  were  crazed  with 
rum'  and  could  not  fight  nor  fly.  This  is  a 
serious  '  charge,  and  it  is  just  as 
absolutely  falie  as  it  is  serious. 
I  wlli  here  quote  from  the  history  of  Wyo- 
ming, written  by  my  uncle,  the  late  George 
Peek,  D.D.,  who  himself  heard  the  story  of 
all  the  revolutionary  scenes  in  the  valley, 
and  heard  them  fiom  the  lips  of  those  who 
were  present  and  who  were  most  interested 
in  the  stormy  times  of  one  hundred  years 
ago.  His  wife's  mother  was  in  the  fort 
when  the  devoted  band  of  brave  men  and 
boys  marched  out  and  when  the  tew  weary, 
dusty,  bleeding,  panting  remnant  returned 
to  the  fort.  She  was  present  when  the  brave 
captains  from  Washington's  army,  Durkee, 
Ransom,  and  Pearce  came  up  from 
the  south  upon  a  gallop  and 
dashed  Into  the  cabin  at  the 
fort,  leaving  their  horses  at  the  door,  ail 
In  a  foam  aid  said  to  Mrs.  Bennet,  "can  you 
give  us  a  mou*htull  to  eat."  Mrs.  Mjerssaw 
and  heard  these  men.  She  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age.  She  saw  them  remount  their 
horses  with  their  culd  cut  in  their  hands  on 
the  fatal  3d  of  July.  They  perched  on  and 
were  each  given  command  of  a  company  and 
all  three  were  slain.  Mr,  Peck  heard  these 
details  over  and  over  again  from  Martha 
Bennet  Myers.  She  h^ard  them  from  Debora 
Bedford  wno  was  a  young  girl  at  that  time. 
She  heard  them  from  Harris,  who  was  not 
old  enough  to  carry  a  gun  but  old  enough 
to  distinctly  remember  the  horrors  of  that 
bloody  day.  Will  "Growler"  say  to  this 
community  that  Ransom  and  Durkee  and 
Pearce  were  intoxicated?  How  could 
they      ride   their  horses  ail     night?    Was 


Zebulon  Butler  intoxicate.!,  or  Nathan 
Donison  ?  Was  Rufus  Bonnet?  Wan  Ham- 
mond  or  Elliot  or  Roger  Searle,  or  George 
Donanco  or  Daniel  Stark  or  At;a  Gore?  If 
Gore  could  wheel  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  girl 
in  it  as  u  pantenger  all  the  way  from  Luzerne 
to  Forty  Port,  can  you  believe  he  was 
drunk?  Can  anybody  believe  that  the 
Now  England  people,  Pilgrims  and 
Puritan?, were  drunkaide?  They  came  to  this 
country  for  freedom  to  worship  God.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  how  did  those 
brave  men  and  coys  gee  to  Wyoming  from 
Forty  Fort,  end  how  did  they  manage  to  kill 
so  many  of  the  enemy,  as  impartial  history 
records,  and  how  did  those  wno  escaped  get 
back  to  Forty  Fort? 

"One  young  patriot  fired  his  rifle  so  often 
that  it  became  too  hot  to  hold  and  every  time 
he  fired  he  brought  down  an  Indian,  and 
when  the  day  was  lost  he  got  to  the  fort  on 
tbe  same  pair  of  legs  that  took  htm  to  the  ' 
field  and  that  were  under  him  while  he  was 
firing  his  gun.  He  went  on  the  same  legs  to 
New  England  and  returned  on  them  and 
shod  horses  and  preacted  the  gospel  and  be- 
came a  presiding  elder,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  general  conference, 

"I  have  read  the  history  of  Wyoming  by 
Charles  Miner  and  have  slept  at  his  house 
and  eaten  at  his  table,  I  have  read  the 
annals  of  Luzerne  County  by  Stewart 
Pearce  and  have  read  the  work  of  Henry 
Biackman  Piumb,  and  I  have  never  found 
anything  in  all  the  stories  of  the  massacre 
that  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  patriots  or 
their  descendants.  I  would  as  soon  ques- 
tion the  honor  of  the  loyal 
patriots  at  Bunker  Hill  or  Lexington 
or  Gettysburg  as  to  question  the  true,  noble 
manhood  and  chivalry  of  those  whose  bones 
sleep  under  the  Wyoming  Monument. 
Braver  hearts  never  contended  on  bloody 
field  In  the  grandest  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

"I  will  cloee  with  a  quotation  from  Peck's 
history  of  Wyorniog. 

"Mrs,  Alexander  says:  'In  passing  the 
house  of  Mr.  Sutton  they  were  met  by  him, 
he  telling  them  that  as  the  day  was  very 
sultry  he  had  eomo  hasty  preparation  for 
hPir  refreshment  by  setting  out  a  table  in 
hia  house  with  pails  of  water  and  cups  to 
drink  from  and  that  all  were  in  readiness 
for  them.  His  kindnfss  wai  very  ac- 
ceptable and  the  men  were  formed 
Into  companies  ot  twelve,  and  by  marching 
in  order  around  the  table,  draDk.  many  of 
toem,  their  last  draught  of  fair  water.  There 
was  one  bottle  of  rum  wiv^r.  out  It  was  hardly 
tasted.  This  was  told  me  (Dr.  G.  Peck)  by 
Mrs.  Sution  when  we  went  to  be  pro?ent  at 
the  raising  of  the  bones  of  the  slain  in  1632 
and  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate  the  massacre,  so  the  iufamous  re- 
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port  that  has  been  current:  that  these 
martyr*  who  fell  on  the  day  of  Wyoming's 
doom  were  under  the  Influence  of  rum  Is  a 
base  lie  and  admits  of  no  milder  name," 

"This  is  to  the  point  and  I  need  not  say 
anything  further  now." 

Waa  Albert  it  X-aj   Judge? 

In  giving  a  veiy  flattering  notice  of  George 
B.  Kutp's  historical  work  "Families  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley,"  the  American  Law  Review 
Bays:  Luzerne  has  had  one  senator  of  the 
United  States,  sixteen  congressmen,  two 
governors  of  Pennsylvania,  two  attorney- 
generals  of  that  Common  wealth,  one  minis- 
ter in  the  diplomatic  service,  four  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  two 
judges  of  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
"eleven  judges  of  Common  Pleas  Courts  In 
other  coutiei  or  States,  in  addition  to  the 
ten  law  judges  she  had  furnisued  to  the 
bench  of  that,  county.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  floe  record.  This  multiplication  of 
lawyers  and  judge3  presents  a  strange  con- 
trast from  the  primitive  condition  of  things 
depicted  by  the  poet  Cimpbell,  when 
"One  vouerable  man.  beloved  of  all, 
Suniced,  where  Innocence  was  yet  to  bloom, 
To  sway  the  strife  which  .seldom  might  Detail; 
And  Albert  was  tneir  judge  in  patriarchal  hall,' 

And  we  nave  no  doubt  that  A  bert  was 
what  the  Pennsylvania  nseall  a  "lay  judge." 
Possibly  ho  was  one  of  the  thlrty-flvo  lay 
judged  which  Luzerne  County  has  had. 
But  from  a  simple  pastoral  people  whose 
strifes  "that  seldom  might  befall,"  were 
easily  composed  by  one  venerable  arbitra- 
tor, himself  seemingly  learned  in  the  law, 
the  people  of  Luzerne  County  must  have 
grown  very  li-'igious;  for  wa  learn  from 
these  memorials  that  the  total  number  of 
judges  and  lawyers,  dead  and  living,  in  that 
county,  has  been,  from  Its  beglniag  down  to 
the  present  time,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine.  If  Luzerne  County  had  furnished, 
after  the  venerable  Albert  of  Campbell's 
poem,  John  Bannister  Gibson  alone,  and 
had  stopped  there,  she  would  have  dis- 
charged her  fall  quota  and  would  have  been 
entitled  to  escape  draft;  for  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  was  equ  d  to  a  wnole  battalion  of  or- 
dinary lawy  rsandjugges.  But  hisnarueis 
followed  by  that  of  Woodward,  only  le^s  dis- 
tinguished, and  his  by  two  others  who  have 
adorned  the  supreme  bench  of  Pennsylvania., 
—a  bench  whose  decisions  have  always  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  legal  procession 
c£  our  country. 


A  Church    100  Years  Old. 

Rev.  E.  Hazird  Snowden  left  Aw?.  25,  1891 
for  New  Hartford,  Gnelda  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
attend  tho  centennial  of  the  Presbjterian 
Church  of  which  hla  father,  Rev.  Samuel 
Flnley  Snowdon,  was  pastor  in  1607.  Mr. 
Snowden  was  born  Jn  Princeton,  N.  J.,  In 
1799,  but  spent  some  of  his  boyhood  days  in 
New  Hartford.  The  old  home  is  still  known 
as  the  Snowden  place  by  such  of  the  few  old 
inhabitants  as  are  still  living,  though 
"Gone  are  the  reverent  feet,  that  made  the 
threbhold  beautiful  and  sweet." 

Mr.  Snowden  wid  be  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Charles  McLean, now  eighty  years  of  age.  Her 
grand  parents,  Amrai  Doubleday  and  Lois 
Tilden  "Douoleday,  were  members  of  the 
church  In  1S1G  Instead  of  the  old  stages 
whicn  used  to  pa-s  by  on  the  Oxford  turn- 
pike, electric  cars  make  qu-irter  hour  trips 
past  the  Saowden  home.  Few  men  at  tn6 
age  of  94  have  oither  the  strength  or  inclina- 
tion to  travel,  but  Mr.  Snowden  is  active 
beyond  his  years  and  with  the  exception  of 
Impaired  sight  possesses  ail  his  faculties  to 
the  full. 


Ha  vtas  Injured  In  the  War. 

Henry  Stroh  of  Forty  Fort  died  on  Sun- 
day nl^ht  atter  an  Illness  of  several  weeks, 
aged  49  years,  of  grip  and  rheumatism.  A 
wife  and  three  children  survive.  W.  J. 
Stroh,  the  son,  la  just  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The  daugh- 
ters are  Mrs.  Marcdei  and  Kate,  the  young- 
est ot  the  iamiiy,  wno  is  living  at  home. 

While  serving  in  the  war  Mr.  Stroh  re- 
ceived injuries  that  almost  destroyed  his 
hearing  and  incapacitated  him  from  doing 
hard  work.  For  eighteen  years  he  has  had 
charge  of  Forty  Fort  Cemetery. 


A  Minister  Nearly  Half  a  Century. 

Rev.  Charles  Spurr,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  of  Schuyl- 
kill County,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  home 
of  his  son  in  Mahaaoy  City,  aged  79  years. 
He  had  been  in  the  ministry  nearly  half  a 
century.  He  was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  church  and  was  tho  father  of  Mrs. 
Rev.  S.  Peaglase  of  that  place. 


Ho  Was  a    "Kfcord"   i>Iaa  Ooee. 

Benjamin  Baker  of  Philadelphia  was  a 
caller  at  the  Record  office  last  v-reek.  Mr. 
Bt.ker  Is  an  old  Recoed  man,  having  been  a 
memterof  the  repor:orlal  stall  nineteen  years 
ago.  He  is  now  engaged  In  the  publishing 
business  ia  tho  Quaker  City  and  is  lull  of  old- 
time  newspaper  reminiscences. 
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DEATH     OF     COI,.     DORltANCE. 

TliJn  Venerable  Citly.cn  I'aMHOH  Peacefully 
and  Pal  n  I  wis!  y  to  Hit  L.ast  Rest— A. 
Descendant  of  One  of  the  Patriot  Dead  of 
Wyoming. 

It  will  be  no  Burpriee  to  the  public,  who 
have  been  apprised  from  time  to  time  of  his 
serious  illness,  to  hear  that  the  venerable 
Col.  Charles  Dorrance  is  dead.  The  end 
came  January  IS,  1S92,  at  his  home  In 
Doiranceton,  the  rising  borough  which  bears 
his  name.  He  had  been  confined  to  his 
house  for  some  weeks,  during  which  he  had 
pneumonia  and  recovered  from  it,  but  his 
burden  of  years  had  sapped  his  bodily 
strength  and  he  sank  rapidly  away.  During 
the  last  few  hours  paralysis  of  speech  mani- 
fested itself  and  made  It  Impossible  for  him 
to  impart  any  farewell  message  to  his  loved 
ones.  He  passed  the  S7rh  milestone  of  life 
on  the  4th  of  the  present  mouth. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  who  was  Miss 
Su^an  E.  Ford,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon. 
James  Ford  of  Lawreneeville,  Pa,,  and  five 
childrerijfour  sons  and  a  daughter— Benjamin 
F.  Dorrance;  and  Col.  J.  Ford  Dorrance  of 
Dorranceton;  John  Dorrance  of  Keyte3.ville, 
Mo.;  Charles  E,  Dorrance  of  Chicago  and 
Mrs.  Sheldon   Reynold?,  of  this  city. 

The  following,  written  by  the  iate  Steuben 
Jenkins,  his  trlend  and  neighbor,  is  as  de- 
eerved  as  complimentary: 
"Col,  Dorrance  was  born  and  always  lived 
on  the  old  homestead  farm  of  the  family. 
Els  house  was  ever  the  abode  of  a  large  and 
generous  hospitality,  dispensed  with  all  the 
grace  and  digulty  behttins  hi*  surroundings. 
Re  wag  ever  a  farmer,  and  commencing  his 
active  business  life  with  a  liberal  education, 
he  kept  up  an  Intercourse  with  his  fellow 
men  and  gave  an  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  day  which  brought  out  his  genial  and 
warm-hearted  nature  and  added  a  charm  to 
his  society. 

The  Dorrance  farm  has  long  been  the 
model  farm  of  the  valley,  and  the  colonel, 
farming  for  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  both  results  from  his 
labors.  He  early  introduced  the  short- 
horn cattle  on  his  farm  and  took  great 
pains  to  keep  the  s^ock  In  its  original  purity. 
From  his  herd  the  strain  has  gone  out  into 
all  the  country  round  about  and  a  great  im- 
provement in  stock  is  the  happy  result. 

Ho  never  sought  official  position  except 
possibly  that  of  captain  of  the  Wyoming 
Volunteers,  from  which  he  ro3e  through  the 
various  grades  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

When  the  Luzerne  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  organized  in  1S5S  he  was  unani- 


mously olootod  president,  which  position  he 
filled  with  honor  and  dignity  10  years.  He 
was  in  conjunction  with  A.  C.  Lantng  ap- 
pointed by  the  laro  Judge  Oonyngham  ss  his 
last  official  act  a  eomrukcloner  of  the 
Luzerne  County  prison,  which  position  he 
held  by  f-uecesslvo  party  appointments  until 
it  was  disposed  of  as  a  rewatd  lor  political 
services.  Ho  was  president  of  the  board  his 
entire  official  term. 

When  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Wyoming 
met  to  effect  an  organization  for  the  proper 
commemoration  for  the  100 :h  anniversary  of 
the  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming  Col. 
Dorrance  was,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
made  president  of  that  organization.  How 
well  and  with  what  grace  and  liberality  he 
performed  the  duties  of  that  position  and 
how  largely  his  means  and  hospitality  were 
tas^d  to"  meet  the  requirements  of  that  oc- 
casion, is  attested  by  all. 

It  Is  a  singular  coincidence-  that  the  father 
should  have  been  the  first  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Bank  and  that  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  sixty  yeai-3  his  son  should  hold  the 
same  trust.  Ttmo  and  space  will  not  permit 
to  name  all  the  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill.  Whatever 
they  have  been  he  ha*  filled  them  all  with 
honesty  and  fidelity  and  he  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  an  hones:  and  honorable  man, 
in  whom  dwelt  all  the  sweet  and  tender  ele- 
ments of  humanity." 

Col.  Dorrance  was  one  of  the  active  pro- 
moters of  the  Wyoming  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  1STS,  as  stated  aoove,  and  was  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  the  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Commemorative  Association.  He 
was  alvja'ys  present  at  the  meetings  at  the 
foot  of  the  monument  on  every  3d  of  July 
since  1S7S,  and  last  year  made  a  speech  in 
which  there  was  a  touching  reference  to  the 
fact  that  he  would  never  meet  them  again, 
but  he  urged,  as  he  always  urged,  that  the 
younger  generation  should  interest  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  continuing  from  year 
to  year  the  recognition  of  the  priceless  ser- 
vices of  Wyoming's  patriotic  dead. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wa3  president 
of  the  Wyoming  National  Bank,  an  honor 
which  he  had  borne  since  1S35,  wben  it  come 
to  him  on  his  father's  retirement.  During 
all  these  years  h«  attended  the  directors' 
meetings  wltn  unflagging  regularity.  He 
■*vas  also  preddentof  the  Wilke-j-B  ice  Bridge 
Co.,  of  wbich  his  fe'h^r  was  ai  Incorpo- 
rator in  1816.  Col.  Dorrance  bad  been  a  dl 
rector  since  184o  and  president  since  Ziba 
Bennett's  death  In  1S7S.  Col  Doriince  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  memoers  of  rao  Wyo- 
ming Historical  and  Geological  Society.  He 
nod  his  farnilywere  attendants  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Vvllkes-Barre,  and 
though  not  a  member  himself  he  was  a 
Ubdral  contributor,  not  only    to    the  general 
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work,  bnt  to  tho  erection  of  the  magnificent 
fiTdiflcei  lately  completed. 

He  was  a  life-long  Democrat  and  he  was 
one  of  the  too  few  men  who  take  an  active 
Interest  in  tho  welfare  of  his  town^bin  and  In 
local  politics.  He  was  always  an  attendant 
at  the  primaries,  and  intere-ted  himself  per- 
sonally in  the  nomination  of  supervisors  and 
other  local  ofiicers.  It  is  said  tlit.t  years  ago 
when  there  was  a  scheme  being  quietly 
hatched  In  tho  Senate  to  divide  Luzerne 
County,  making  the  river  the  line  and  mak- 
ing Plymouth  the  county  seat  of  there?? 
west  side  county,  Col.  Dorranee  hastened  to 
Harrisburg  and  nipped  the  project  In  the 
bud 

Ee  never  became  so  old  as  to  become  sour 
or  to  avoid  the  society  of  younger  people. 
On  the  contrary  ho  was  ever  reuewlog  his 
youth  by  contact  with  younger  men.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  unbosomed  himself  to  every- 
body, but  such  friends  ns  he  sought  found 
him  ever  the  staunchest  of  friends.  Inherit- 
ing a  moderate  for  une,  bis  wise  and  judi- 
cious management  caused  it  to  widen  and 
broaden  so  that  he  leaves  Ills  children  an 
ample  competence,  but  what  is  better,  he 
leaves  them  the  precious  heritage  of  a  good 
name. 

COL,  dorrance's  family. 

Benjamin  Dorranee,  father  of  the  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  popular  men  of  his  day.  He 
was  born  in  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  in  1707, 
and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  August  24, 
1837,  70  years  of  age.  In  1801  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Luzerne  county 
and  when  his  term  expired  was 
elected  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
county.  Other  honois  came  thick  and  fast. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  years  1S0S.  1809,  1S10, 
1812,  1S14,  1819,  1829  and  1830,  and  was  elect- 
ed the  first  president  of  the  Wyoming  bank, 
a  position  which  his  son  has  ailed  so  long 
and  so  honorably.  He  was  a  young  spec- 
tator of  the  stirring  scenes  in  Wyomiog'3 
history  which  were  then  beijg  enacted.  In 
one  of  the  Indian  battles  his  father,  Lieut.-Ool. 
George  Dorranee,  (grandfather  of  deceased), 
was  severely  wouuded  after  playing  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  engagement,'  July  3,  1778. 
Having  endured  the  fearful  Indian  orgies  of 
the  night,  his  enfeebled  condition  made 
him  a  burden  to  his  captors  and  he  was 
slain  the  next  day.  The  son  went  Into 
Forty  Fort  the  day  after  it  was  surrendered, 
and  had  many  Interesting  tales  to  tell  of 
the  graphic  ecenes  that  were   there  enacted. 

The  mother  of  deceased  and  wife  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Dorranee  was  Nancy  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Jedediah  Buckingham.  The  brother 
of  deceased  was  Rev.  John  Dorranee,  born 
In  1SO0  and  died  in  1801,    who   for   twenty- 


eight  years  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  ot  this  city. 

A  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Dorranee  and 
niece  of  deceased  la  Emily  Augusta,  wife  of 
Alexander  Farnhamof  this  city,  and  another 
daughter  is  Margaret  Btella,  wife  of  Col.  G. 
Murray  Reynolds,  also  of  this  city,    p,  c  j. 

THE   FUNERAL. 

The  funeral  of  Col.  Charles  Dorranee  was 
attended  Wednesday  by  a  concourse  of  friends 
which  entirely  filled  the  capacious  residence 
at  Dorranccton.  The  rooms  were  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  floral  tributes,  designed 
by  Mr.  Fancourt,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  was  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  A  crayon  por 
trait  of  the  deceased  which  looked  down 
upon  the  casket  was  entwined  with  s  mi  lax. 
The  singing  was  by  the  Gwent  Glee  Club  of 
Edwardsyllle,  an  organization  which  Col. 
Doirance  had  engaged  to  sing  at  the  monu- 
ment exercises  on  the  3d  of  last  July.  Their 
singing  was  superb,  the  selections  being 
•'Valiant  Warriora,"  "There's  a  light  in  the 
valley,"  "It  is  well  with  my  eout,"  and  a 
chanted  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  B.  Hodge,  Rev.  T.  E.  Richards  of  Ed- 
wardsviile  a^sif-ting.  Dr.  Hodge  spoke  most 
feelingly  He  alluded  to  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful life.  Deceased  had  bf>en  entrusted 
with  positions  of  honor  and  Iniiuence  and  in 
every  place  he  had  s'ood  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  honesty,  probity  and  unrightness. 
Yet  could  those  lips  speak,  Dr.  Hodge  went 
on,  they  would  declare  that  the  best  work  of 
his  life  had  been  done  In  the  last  few  weeks, 
when  God  laid  his  hand  upon  him  and  sick- 
ness made  him  realize  how  fleeting  were  the 
things  of  time.  With  the  humility  of  a 
child  and  with  a  faith  bumbled,  yet  strong, 
he  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Riches 
and  honors,  Col.  Dorranee  said  again 
and  again,  were  unsatisfying.  Could  he 
speak, ' I  feel  sure  he  would  say,  tell  my 
friends  that  there  are  necessities  of  the 
human  soul  which  this  world  cannot  satisfy, 
and  tell  them  not  to  put  off  their  duty  till 
t  e  last  hours  of  life. 

The  pall  bearers  present  were  Richard 
Bharpe,  J.  W.  Hollsnback,  H  M.  Hoyt,  A. 
Nesbitt,  W.  L.  C^nynghara,  J  Laning,  R. 
C.  Shoemaker,  A.  R.  Brundage,  G.  M.  Hard- 
ing, A.  E.  McOlintock.  Others  invited  by 
the  family,  but  detained,  were  0.  E.  Butler, 
Calvin  Parsons,  N.  Butter,  Wesley  Jobnson, 
Charles  Parrieb,  William  M.  Shoemaker, 
Stanley  Woodward,  S.  fi.  Lynch.  The  car- 
rier?, employe*  of  foe  Dorranee,  farms— Frank 
Billing*, "David  Davis,  Uerrlek  Ides,  Jame3 
Raynard,  George  Fancourt. 

In  the  funeral  cortege  the  faithful  old  horse 
Prince  and  the  buckboard  wagon,  which  for 
so  many  years  have  been  familiar  figures  in 
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the  valley,  were  driven  by  the  young  colored 
man  who  had  so  faithfully  served  the  de- 
ceased for  i-.  long  lime. 

Among  the  attendants  from  abroad  were  G. 
Morris  Dorrance,  a  cousin  of  deceased,  and 
Mia,  Bherrad,  a  cousin  of  Mrs,  Dorrat  ce,  irom 
Philadelphia;  L'mis  and  Joseph  Plotter,  sons 
reepr-c'lvely  vt  Victor  E.  and  Joseph  Piollet, 
of  Wysox,  Bradford  County;  Mrt-.  Ford,  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  John  and  Charles 
Dorrance,  sons  of  deceased,  the  farmer  from 
Missouri  and  the  latter  irorn  Chicago,  111. 

Among  the  gentlemen  in  attendance  were 
Edward  Welles,  W.  A.  Wilcox,  N.  G.  Prtogle, 
O.  Hemstroet,  H.  H.  Welle?,  Jr.,  Dr.  Urqu- 
hart,  G.  H.  Butler,  G.  Urquhart,  Rev.  H.  E. 
Hayden,  C.  P.  Hunt,  T.  Podmore,  Ahram 
Hoyt,  Bemhard  Long,  Frank  Eelme,  W.  N. 
Jennings,  F.  G.  Butler,  J.  S.  Harding,  B.  M. 
Espy,  0.  A.  Miner,  H.  B.  Payne,  W.  D. 
Loomip,  Pierce  Butler,  H.  H.  Harvey,  G.  8. 
Bennett,  G.  H.  Flanagan,  J.  M.  Nicholson, 
J.  Bennett  Smith,  E.  F.  Payne,  O  D.  Foster, 
James  Button,  C.  B.  Sutton.  E.  W.  Srurde- 
vant,  Dr.  Corss,  W.  H.  McCartney,  L  Myers, 
John  B.  Reynolds,  E.  O.  Myers,  John  B. 
Yeager,  Borj  Tubbs,  S.  L.  Brown,  Ben  Rey- 
nolds, R.  B.  Brundage,  George  Loveland, 
Judge  Rice. 

Interment  was  in  Hollenback  Cemetery. 


Henry  Colt  Wilson  Dead. 

Henry  Colt  Wilson,  who  was  born  and 
lived  in  Wilkes-Barre  the  greater  part  of  his 
Hie,  died  at  his  home  near  the  city  of  Mt. 
Vernor,  Ohio,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  13,  1S92, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  about  73  years  of  age  and 
was  a  eon  of  Beth  Wilson,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  died  more  than  60  years  ago,  his 
mother  being  Rebecca  Yarington,  of  the  his- 
toric family  of  Yarlngtons,  who  were 
among  tho  pioneer  settlers  of  the  va'ley  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre.  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
company  with  John  C.  Frederick,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  haidware  and  stove  business  at 
the  time  of  the  big  fire  which  swept  away 
the  entire  east  side  of  the  Public  Square, 
aoout  1S54,  their  store  being  the  old  Butler 
steam  mill  building  on  the  same  grounds 
now  occupied  by  Lewis  Brown's  grocery 
store.  The  large  and  valuable  stock  was  a 
total  loss,  but  tho  firm  with  commendable 
energy  at  once  erected  the  present  three 
story  brick  building  and  resumed  business  at 
the  old  stand.  A  few  years  later  he  sold  out 
his  store  business  and  other  property  at  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Jackson  street?, 
now  the  homestead  of  the  venerable. 
Mrs.  Hannah  Abbott,  and  removed  his  family 


to  a  farm  about  two  miloc  south  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non. After  a  while  he  grow  tired  of  farming, 
sold  his  property  and  returned  to  Wilkes- 
Baire,  purchased  a  portion  of  the  Pierce 
Butler  farm  on  the  Kingston  eide  of  the 
river  and  commenced  business  as  a  market 
gardener,  in  which  latter  calling  ho  was  em- 
inently successful,  his  quick  intelligence  en- 
abling him  to  conduct  the  business  on  gen- 
eral bcientlfio  principles  never  before  at- 
tempted in  this  valley.  In  a  few 
yearp  ne  sold  his  truck  farm  to 
L  D.  Shoemaker,  the  underlying  coal  being 
the  object  of  the  purchase,  and  again  re- 
moved to  Ohio;  this  time  two  miles  north  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  purchased  a  large 
farm  of  land  equally  good  for  farming  pur- 
poses as  that  he  had  sold,  getting  more  than 
ten  acres  of  OMo  land  for  one  acre  of  coal. 
Here  he  lived  as  one  of  Knox  County's  most 
respected  farmers  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  resulted  from  senile  gangrene,  caused 
by  an  inconsiderable  injury  to  one  of  his 
feet, 

Mr.  Wilson  was  twice  married;  his  first 
wife  being  Miss  Mary  Seeley,  a  sister  of 
John  and  George  Seeley,  eminent  bankers  of 
Galveston,  Texas;  she  was  also  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Capt.  Alfred  Darte  of  Kingston.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  one  son,  Robert  P., 
who  is  a  well-to-do  farmer  near  Falls  City, 
Nebraska,  and  two  daughters,  Jano  and  Re- 
becca. Jane  ie  married  to  Isaac  Ewalt,  also 
a  Nebraska  farmer;  Rebecca,  unmarried, 
who  hastened  from  attendance  at  the  con- 
servatory of  music,  Boston,  to  be  with  her 
father  during  hi-*  last  Illness.  By  his  second 
wife,  who  is  a  sister  of  Alderman  Johnson. of 
this  city,  and  still  living,  though  an  invalid, 
he  has  one  son,  Edwin  F.,  a  prominent  phy- 
sician of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  three  daugh- 
ters; Stella  8.  is  principal  of  the  high  school 
in  Nebraska;  the  other  two,  Hetty  and  Ida, 
live  at  home  with  their  parents.  He  had  a 
brother  who  went  to  Texas  many  years  ago 
with  the  Seeleys  and  died  there.  His  sister, 
France",  now  deceased,  was  the  second  wife 
of  Wesley  Johnson  aDd  wae  the  mother  of 
Andrew  W.  and  Lizzie  McAlpine  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Wilson's  farm  in  Ohio  was  a  most  hos- 
pitable one,  as  all  who  have  ever  boon  enter- 
tained there  can  testify.  His  farm  was  a 
model  one,  and  his  broad  acres  were  unsur- 
passed in  the  abundance  of  their  yield.  His 
methods  of  farming  were  scientific,  and 
found  many  imitations  in  Ohio.  Having 
learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  in  his 
youth,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  tools,  and 
continue  1  to  do  his  own  blacksmithlng— and 
did  it  well — up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 

Mr.  Wil-on.  when  quite  a  young  man,  was 
made  a  Mason  In  a  C^rbondale  lodge,  he  at 
the  time  living  with  nis  cousin  Dllton  Yar- 
ington  of  Dundaff,  but  ne  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  old  01,  Wiikea-Barre.     w.  j, 
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PASSED     AWAY'     AT     S3. 


Death  ot'n  Former  \\'illice-I5anT»  F>ndy  at 
kU:«ont  Wyoming  County,  Pa. 

The  reaper  Death  has*  again  invaded  the 
quiet  village  of  Eaton,  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Recokd,  and  removed  one  of  our  moat 
highly  respected  and  beloved  neighbors  after 
staying  the  storms  and  battliDg  with  life's 
difficulties  83  years.  Mrs.  Joseph  Klshbaugh 
passed  away  Mod  day,  January  IS,  1892.  De- 
ceased was  born  in  Wilfets-Barre  in  1809,  her 
maiden  name  boing  Violetta  Miller.  On 
February  16, 1833,  she  was  joined  in  marriage 
to  Joseph  Ktshbaugh,  who  survives  her  and 
has  attained  the  age  of  86,  one  of  toe  in- 
stances whore  man  and  wife  are  spared  for  a 
period  of  CO  years.  They  commenced  keep- 
ing house  at  Stroudsburg  and  after  a  few 
years  they  removed  to  Luzerne  County, 
thesee  to  Wyoming  County,  taking  up  their 
residence  in  Mohoopany  township.  In  1844 
they  removed  to  Sugar  Hollow,  Eaton  town- 
ship and  ten  sears  ago  they  removed  to  Ea- 
ton village. 

Five  daughters  and  one  son  were  the  fruit 
of  their  marriage.  Two  daughters  died 
several  years  ago.  The  surviving  children 
are  Mrs.  Hannah  Joyce,  Miss  Susan  Eish- 
baugh  and  M.  J.  Kishbaugh,  all  of  Eaton, 
and  Mrs.  M.  8.  Harding  of  Plalnsvillo,  Lu- 
zerne County. 

Deceased  was  of  a  family  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren, she  being  next  to  the  youugest,  and 
strange  to  say,  she  has  lived  to  see  her  four- 
teen brothers  and  sisters  burled. 

Her  father  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
also  the  war  of  1812.  Away  back  at  the  time 
the  British  were  plotting  to  capture  the  city 
of  Washington  a  number  of  the  British 
officers  were  boarding  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  KIshbaugh's  uncle.  One  evening  her 
aunt  overheard  tbo  eehera.es  they  were  plot- 
ting to  meet  Washington's  troops. 
After  all  had  retired  for  the  night  she  made 
her  way  to  the  barn,  where  she  hurriedly 
placed  a  saddle  on  one  of  the  officer's  horses 
and  etartedon  an  adventurous  undertaking 
to  Inform  Washington's  troops.  The  task 
was  successfully  accomplished  and  she  safely 
returned  to  her  home. 

Mrs.  Kishbaugh  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  over  GO 
years  and  was  always  an  active  and  con- 
sistent w<  rker  for  the  Master.  Her  kind  and 
loving  voice  was  aiways  heard  in  the  c!a*s 
and  prayer  meetings  until  the  infirmities  or 
age  prevented.  The  family  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  community. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Methodist  Church  Jan.  20,  1892,  eon- 
ducted  by  liev.  J.  H.  Ferry,  assisted  by  Kev. 
J.  H.  Warner  of  the  Tunkhannock  M.  E. 
Church  and  liev.   George  W\  Hatch  of  the 


Eaton  Baptist  Church, 
old  cemetery. 


Interment  at  the 


DEiTII  OF  HOWARD  1SMAH    TURNER. 

Who  Oldest,  ftiemhw  of  tlie  I.u/erue  Bar 
Paused  Away  at  no  Early  Hour  I>Ion- 
dar  Itioi'iiiog. 

Shortly  after  midnight  February  J,  1892 
Edward  Inman  Turner  died  at  his  home  on 
Main  street,  Plymouth,  at  the  age  of  76 
years.  He  was  operated  on  a  few  weeks  ago 
ior  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  f^ot,  caused 
by  injudicious  use  of  the  knlre  by  a  traveling 
corn  doctor.  When  the  operation  was  un- 
dertaken the  physicians  found  that  the  dis- 
ease had  progressed  far  beyond  their  expec- 
tations and  the  operation  which  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  a  ^mall  one  resulted  in  the 
amputation  of  nearly  the  whole  foot.  Mr. 
Turner,  whose  health  at  that  time  was  very 
poor,  never  recovered  from  the  exhaustion. 
Gangrene  set  in  and  ended  in  his  death. 
Deceased  wa«  the  only  survivor  of  the  nine 
children  of  John  E.  and  Jemima  Inman 
Turner,  af  d  was  born  and  always  lived  In 
the  house  in  which  he  died.  He  never 
married. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College 
and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Judge  Conyugham,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  Nov.  5,  1839  He  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Luzerne  County  bar. 

He  practiced  his  profession  in  Wilfees- 
Barre  tor  a  very  short  time  after  being  ad- 
mitted and  then  went  to  St.  Paul.  He  was 
there  only  a  short  time  when  he  was  called 
east  by  the  death  of  one  very  dear  to  him 
and  never  rerurned  to  his  western  home. 
He  instead  abandoned  the  idea  of  living  by 
his  profession  and  settled  ac  his  old  home  In 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  until  a 
shore  time  before  his  death. 

The  descendants  of  the  Turner  children  are 
very  few,  numbering  only  six  as  follow?: 
George  G.  of  New  York  City  and  Bev.  W.  B. 
Turner  of  Great  Bnnd.  Pa.,  sous  of  George 
Turner;  Marcd,  John  arid  Mae  of  Wilkes- 
Barrp,  children  of  Samuel  Turner  and  Eden 
Dletrick  Turner  of  Wilkes-Barrs;  Jose  G. 
of  Plymouth,  sou  of  Frank  Turner  and  Ger- 
trude Preston  Turner. 


Death  of  Mrs.    O.   «.   SlSffb. 

Saturday,  Jan.  16,  1S92,  at  an  early  hour 
Mrs.  Susan  Sligb,  wi'e  of  D.  G.  Siigh  of 
Kingston,  died.  Sne  had  not  been  in  go:d 
health  for  many  years,  and  at  about  Christ- 
mas was  tafc^n  with  grip.  Owing  to  her  ad- 
vanced ago,  76  years,  she  was  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully resist  the  disease,  and  grow  weaker 
and  weaker  until  the  time  of  her  death. 
As  MUs  Susan  Fuller  she    was  married  to 
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Mr.  Sligh  on  May  20,  1S3S.  They  moved 
from  Scranton  to  Kingston  In  1856,  and  have 
made  that  place  their  home  Bince.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  one  bod,  Fred, 
residing  in  Wilkes-B^ne. 

The  last  services  were  held  at  her  late 
residence  on  Face  strept,  Kingston,  Mon- 
day afternoon.  Rev  J.  G.Eckmauof  King- 
ston, and  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones  ot  this  city  read 
the  Episcopal  service  for  the  dead,  and  a 
quintet  composed  of  Mrs.  William  Card, 
Mrs.  Fred  Dllley,  Miss  Lillie  Wlllcox,  Will 
Clark  aDd  H.  W.  Williams,  with  Horace 
Eckman  as  accompanist,  furnished  appro- 
priate mnslc.  The  pall  bearers  were  James 
Franck,  Robert  Cooper,  George  Brogley,  0. 
Bach,  J.  O.  VanLoon  and  George  Ne?bltt. 
Interment  was  in  Forty  Fort  cemetery. 


land  in  179?.  and  is  consequently  OT  yearn  old. 
Bhe  livoa  at  the  home  of  her  daughtor,  Mra. 
Salome  Lewis,  In  Exoter  Tow  ship.  With 
thoexcepiion  of  her  sigh*",  her  faculties  are 
unimpaired. 

JilN     OK    THE     PRESIDENT. 


I'e&th  of  Col.  Peter  O.  AUabacb. 

News  was  received  last  Friday  that  Col. 
Peter  fi.  Allabach  had  died  on  Thursday 
night  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Col. 
Allabflch  was  a  son  of  the  elder  Jacob  Alla- 
bach, who  lived  on  North  Main  street  in  this 
city  (Bowman's  Hill)  and  was  a  brother  of 
Jasob  Allabach,  a  distinguished  mining  en- 
gineer in  the  early  days  of  the  coal  business 
of  the  valley.  During  the  Mexican  war  he 
served  as  a  eergeant  in  the  7fh  Intantrv  of 
U.  8.  Reaulars.  He  was  an  officer  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  where  he  got  his 
title.  He  has  been  for  many  years  chief  of 
the  capitol  police  at  Washington,  He  mar- 
ried Nancy  Blanchard,  daughter  of  John 
Blanchard,  and  she  1r  yet  living. 

In  re?pouse  to  a  Record  inquiry,  W.  H 
Walker,  city  editor  ot  the  Washington  Fost^ 
telegraphs  as  follows: 

Washington,  Feb.  12.— Col.  Peter  H.  Alla- 
bach, in  command  of  the  capitol  police  force, 
died  at  his  residence,  223  B  street,  N.  W., 
last  night,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks 
dura' ion.  He  had  been  captain  of  the  force 
since  June  1, 1S79.  Coi.  Allabach  was  promi- 
nent in  Grand  Army  circles,  beicg  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Lincoln  Post, 
3,  G.  A.  R.  His  funeral  will  occur  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  remains  will  be  placed  m  a 
vault  and  subsequently  interred  at  Arlington. 
Col.  Allahach  was  regarded  as  an  efficient 
and  conscientious  officer  and  neld  a  hlgn 
place  in  the  esteem  of  ali  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  He  had  many  friends  among 
senators  and  representatives. 


The  Oldest  Inhabitant. 

In  response  to  the  Record's  request  for  in- 
formation as  to  who  is  the  oldest  inhabitant 
in  Luzerne  County,  P.  A  Culver  writes  from 
Orange  that  that  distinction  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Lucretla  Perrln.    She  was  bora  in  New  Eng- 


The    Burning  of   a  Hermit's  Cabin    I>rIog« 
Forth  the  Sad  Story  of  the  I^ortt  Family. 

The  little  isolated  dwelling,  high  among 
the  Sullivan  County  k  ountains,  a  few  miles 
from  Port  Jervis,  where  for  several  years 
Col.  John  F.  Lord  has  lived  the  life  of  a  re- 
cluse, was  burned  to  the  ground  a  few  days 
ago,  and  the  veteran  hermit  has  been  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  years  among  scenes  of 
civilization.  Thirty-five  years  ago  Col,  Lord 
was  a  power  in  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  almo9t  supreme  in  the  management  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  of  which 
his  brother,  Russell  F,  Lord,  was  then  the 
managerial  head.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  and  a  member  of 
Governor  W.  F.  Packer's  staff.  His 
family  was  among  the  prominent  ones  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  His  wife,  a 
highly  accomplished  lady,  was  an  own 
cousin  of  the  present  mistress  of  the  White 
House,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  he  is 
ru  uncle  by  blood  of  Mrs.  Dlmmlck,  of  the 
President's  household,  and  the  wife  of  Lieu'. 
Parker,  both  also  nieces  of  the  President. 

Flfcy  years  ago  or  more  a  bank  wa-s  estab- 
lished In  Honesdale,  Pa,,  and  it3  first  cashier 
was  a  man  named  Neai.  He  wus  from  West- 
era  Pennsylvania.  He  had  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughter.  The  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal,  then  the  greatest  private  un- 
dertaking of  its  kind  in  the  country,  had  re- 
cently been  built  between  Honesdale  and 
Rondout  on  the  Hudson.  The  construction 
of  the  canal  and  the  gravity  railroad  con- 
necting lis  with  tho  mines  at  Carbondale  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  company's  chief  engi- 
neer, Russell  F.  Lord,  and  when  the  great 
worn  was  completed  nis  genius  was  rewarded 
by  the  company  placing  him  in  absolute 
control  of  all  its  internal  affairs.  He  made 
his  brother.  John  F.  Lord,  his  chief  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  two  men  for  many  vears  were 
supreme  in  the  canal  company's  manage- 
ment, and  its  etirly  success  was  due  to  their 
liberal  and  wise  policy. 

Soon  after  the  Neal  family  took  up  their 
residence  in  Honesdale,  John  Lord  fell  in 
love  with  tho  beautiful  Miss  Neal,  and  won 
her.  The  young  lady  had  an  uncle,  her 
mother's  brother,  who  was  a  preacher  and 
professor  In  a  school  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  was  Dr.  Scott.  Some  years 
after  Miss  Neal  became  Mrs.  Lord  shy  was 
visited  by  her  two  cousins,  two  handsome 
and  lively  girls,  the  sisters  Carrie  and  Lizzie 
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Beott,  daughters  of  Dr,  Scott.  They  were 
younger  than  their  couein,  Mrs. 
Lord.  Rustell  P.  Lord,  the  roan  rigor 
of  the  eacal,  was  then  a 
widower.  Ho  met  the  Scott  girls  at  his 
brother's  house  and  fell  in  love  with  Lizzie. 
Although  he  was  many  years  her  senior  ho 
become  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  Me  was  rich, 
powerful,  the  possessor  of  an  elegant  home, 
and  he  won  the  gill  for  his  bride.  Bhe 
ruled  a  queen  in  the  handsome  and  blue- 
blooded  town  for  years.  It  -was  while  her 
sister  was  staying  at  Lire  Lord's  residence 
in  Honesdale  that  Benjamin  Harrison,  then 
a  struggling  Indiana  lawyer,  visited  there 
also  while  wooing  the  slater.  This  visit  to 
Honesdale  is  now  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
place. 

About  the  close  of  the  late  war  the  Lord 
brothers  began  to  lose  influence  and  pres- 
tige. Both  had  become  singularly 
erratic.  Irregular  habits  grew  on 
them  both.  Gol.  John  Lord  was 
the  most  open  in  M3  indulgences,  and 
his  decline  and  that  of  his  family  was  so 
rapid  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  had  lost 
caste  entirely.  John  F.  Lord's  connection 
with  the  canal  company  was  severed,  and 
he  became  a  wanderer.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters. They,  in  their  straits,  married  men  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life.'  In  the  course  of 
time  their  mother,  the  once  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Miss  Neal,  became  totally 
blind,  and  she  died  an  object  of  public 
charity. 

Russell  P.  Lord  resigned  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  Co.  soon  after  the  war,  end 
bis  conduct  Decame  such  at  home  that 
his  wife  was  constrained  to  take  her  three 
children  and  return  to  her  fathers  house. 
Benjamin  Harrison  had  long  before  that 
married  her  sister  and  named  their  first  born 
Russell,  after  his  uncle,  Russell  Lord.  The 
latter  died  a  year  or  so  after  the  separation 
with  his  wife.  When  Mrs.  Lord  paid  her 
first  visit  to  Honesdale  after  going  away,  her 
two  daughters  had  grown  to  be  charming 
young  women.  They  were  guests  at  the 
house  of  Attorney-General  Dlmmick  in 
Honesdale.  His  eldest  son  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  the  sifters  and  soon  married  her, 
leaving  her  a  rich  widow  within  three 
months. 

Col.  John  Lord,  af:er  years  of  living  by 
odd  jobs  around  lumber  mills  and  tanneries, 
some  years  ago  suddenly  disappeared  from 
all  his  'ormer  haunts  and  it  was  not  known 
what  had  become  of  him  until  his  hermitage 
was  accidentally  discovered  one  day  by 
some  hun'ers.  He  is  now  over  SO  years 
old,  and  says  he  will  return  to  his  life  of  a 
recluse  as  soon  as  he  can  replace  hie  burned 
cabin. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Anuun!  Meetl.UK  nutl  Bleotfan    cf   OiKcerB  — 

DtaiHiRfciou  on     iho    Early    I. oral    11  tutor j 

of  Cr.aS  —  Vu^JjIpk  Iho   !L»  u  1 1  clt  o  <t»    l'roj»el. 
[Dally  Record,  February  12,189*2.] 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society  was  held  yes- 
teulay,  Oapt.  Calvin  Parsons,  vice  president, 
in  the  chair.  There  were  also  present  Major 
Oliver  A.  Parsons,  Edward  Welle?,  8,  L. 
Brown,  Rev.  H.  L.  Joneo,  Hon.  Oharles  A. 
Miner,  William  H.  Sturdevant,  George  Love- 
land,  George  B.  Kulp,  J.  D.  Coons,  J.  G. 
\7ood,  George  R.  Wright,  F.  C.  Johnson,  J. 
M,  Oourtright,  A.  H.  McUlintock,  Col.  G.  M. 
Reynolds,  W.  P.  Ryman,  A.  F.  Derr. 

The  following  ofUcer  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President,  Capt.  Calvin  Parsons. 

Vice  oresidents,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  Hon. 
E.  B.  Oexe,  Hon.  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  F.  V. 
Rockafellow. 

Trustees,  Hon.  C.  A.  Miner,  Edward 
Welles,  S.  L.  Brown,  Dr.  L.  fl.  Taylor,  H.H. 
Harvey. 

Treasurer,  A.  H.  McOlintoek. 

Recording  secretary,  Joseph  D.  Coons. 

Corresponding  secretary,  Sheldon  Reyn- 
olds. 

Librarian,  Hon.  J.  R.  Wright. 

Assistant  librarian,  F.  C.  Johnson. 

Curators— Mineralogy  and  conchology,  I. 

A.  Stearns;  paleontology,  R  D.  Lacoe;  arch- 
seology,  Sheldon  Reynolds;  numismatics, 
Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden;  historiographer,  George 

B.  Kulp;  meteorologist,  Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge, 
D.  D. 

Except  the  change  in  the  presidency, 
(owing  to  Mr.  McOllntocu's  death),  and  the 
appointment  of  F.  V.  Rockafellow  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Parsons  as  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents, the  list  of  officers  is  the  same  as  last 
year. 

W,  A.  Lathrop  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Dr.  W. 
R.  Longshore  of  Hazleton  were  recom- 
mended for  membership.  At  the  suggestion 
of  George  B.  Kulp,  George  Butler  Griffin  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  made  a  correspond- 
ing member. 

Andrew  H.  McOlintoek  reported  1 205  in  the 
treasury.  Available  resources — cash  and 
mortgage,  $7,694. 

George  B.  Kulp,  historiographer,  reported 
the  dearh  of  14  members  since  last  annual 
meeting: 

Chas.  H  Sturdevant,   William  EI.  Miller, 
Jean  McOlintoek,  Herman  C.  Fry, 

George  W.  KlrkendaU,  Ira  Tripo, 
Dr.  Edward  R,  Mayer,  Lyman  C.  Draper, 
S.  0.  Struthers,  Hez^kiah  Parsons, 

Lewis  Pughe,  A.  T.  McOlintoek, 

Col.  Chas.  Dorrance,   John  H.  Sutphln, 
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A  committee  consoling  of  Ilov.  H.  L. 
Jonos,  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  and  Oo).  G.  M.  Roy- 
nolds  was  appointed  to  take  action  on  the 
death  o?  the  late  president,  Andrew  T.  Mc- 
Clintock. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consult  with  the  trustees  of  the  Osterhout 
Library  with  reference  to  the  provisions  in 
Mr.  Oaternout's  will  tor  permanent  quarters 
for  the  Historical  Society.  Rev.  Henry  L. 
Jones  and  A.  F.  Derr,  Osterhout  trustee.-, 
stated  that  the  only  reason  for  delay,  eo  iar 
as  they  knew,  was  that  the  Historical  Society 
bad  not  submitted  plans  of  what  it  wanted. 
The  chair  appointed  on  that  committee 
George  B.  Kulp,  S.  L.  Brown,  W.  d.  Sturde- 
vant,  R.  D.  Lacoe  and  Ool.  G.   M.   Reynolds. 

The  plan  eeems  to  be  to  erect  a  tire  proof 
building  in  the  rear  of  the  present  library, 
the  same  to  form  a  part  of  any  future  struc- 
ture which  may  be  erected  for  the  library. 
It  is  believed  (hat  the  project  may  be  pushed 
to  completion  during  the  present  year. 

A  paper  from  William  P.  Minor  wa3  sub- 
mitied  and  read  in  relation  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  coal  and  the  coal  trade  in  Wyoming 
Valley.  Mr,  Miner  facetiously  alluded  to 
himself  as  one  of  the  original  dry.nuts.Qa  of 
the  Historical  Society,  and  perhaps  the  only 
survivor  of  the  first  meeting  held  at  the  old 
Fell  House  in  1S58.  Mr.  Miner's  article  took 
exceptions  to  the  attempt  to  deprive  Jesse 
Fell  of  the  credit  for  his  famous  discovery. 
I'he  article  was  interesting  throughout. 

It  awakened  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Kulp 
reiterated  his  claim  that  Jesse  Foil  was  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  which  historians  have 
accorded  him,  nor  did  he  believe  Jesse  Fell 
ever  made  the  famous  entry  till  many  years 
after  1808 

An  interesting  point  was  brought  out  with 
reference  to  the  grate  now  at  tne  old  Fell 
House,  and  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
original  grate  with  which  Jesse  Fell  experi- 
mented. Calvin  Parsons  says  the  grate  is 
not  the  original  grate,  though  it  was  made 
by  one  of  the  Fella,  possibly  Jesse  Fell. 
Mr.  Parsons  says  he  loaned  it  to  the  old 
Fell  House  in  centennial  year  and  it  has 
never  been  returned. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  added  to 
the  library  by  donation  23S  bound  volumes 
and  218  pamphlets  and  yearly  fil°s  of  the 
KrcoRD,  Telephone,  Leader,  News-Dealer, 
Samstag  Abend,  Waechter,  Express.  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Mayer  has  given  twenty-two  volumes  or 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  twenty-eight  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  four  volumes  of 
tne  Fortnightly  Review  and  the  Nineteenth 
Century  tor  1889.  The  additions  by  pur- 
chase nave  been  tbree  bound  volumes  and 
yearly  flies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  and 
American  Antiquarian. 


The  additions  to  *he  cabinet  are  sword  and 
belt  of  Capt.  E.  B.  Mayor  of  th'3  "Ross 
Rifles"  and  an  Indian  pot  found  by  Amos 
Meekas  in  a  cave  at  Mud  Run. 

The  museum  has  been  opened  thirty-four 
afternoons  and  evenings  during  the  year 
and  has  been  visited  by  about  350  persons. 
While  so  few  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  cabinets  In  the  past  year  many  chauges 
have  been  made.  .'.The  great  majority  of 
specimens  which  were  not  In  cased  have 
been  placed  under  cover,  a  new  catalogue 
has  been  made  of  the  archaeological  ex- 
hibition and  many  specimens  hav^  been 
properly  labeled.  The.  front  room  on  the 
second  floor  has  been  rented  by  the  society 
and  the  rent  of  thfi  rooms,  $200,  is  novr  paid 
by  the  Oaterhout  Free  Library.  The  library 
has  bean  entirely  rearranged  and  the  govern- 
ment publications  In  sneep  are  now  de- 
posited with  the  Oaterhout  Library.  Oae 
publication  has  been  issued  during  the  y«ar, 
"Note?  on  the  Tornado,  of  August  19,  1890," 
at  a  cost  of  SS3. 

The  contributions  to  the  society  slnoe 
Feb.  11,  1S91,  are  as  follows: 

Reports  and  pamphlets  from  the  Michigan 
Pioneer  Historical  Society,  C.  S.  Lacey.  Yale 
University,  American  Geological  Society, 
Onotda  Historical  Society,  Professor  A.  E. 
Foote,  Pennsylvania  Ltorary,  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  New  Haven  Colony  His- 
torical Society,  Canadian  Institute,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Astor  Library,  consular 
reports  and  transactions  of  other  historical 
societies. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Scranton— Official  reports. 
W.  H.   Seamans,    Washington— American 
Society  of  Microscopists. 

Gen.  0.  W.  Darling— Collections  No.  8 
Cayuga  County  Historical  Society. 

Hon.  Garrlck  Mailery  —  "Greeting  by 
Gesture,"  by  G.  Mailery. 

James  W.  Goodwin— "The  Goodwins  of 
Hartford.1' 

Smithsonian    Institution  —  "Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge  and  Collections. 
W.  H.  Egle,  H.  D.— Note*  and  queries. 
Nicholas  Ball— "Nicholas  Bail  and  some  of 
his  Descendants." 

Also  a  number  of  pamphlets  published  by 
the  State  and  National  governments. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  library 
not  noted  in  foregoing  list  were  the  follow- 
Jne: 

"History  of  Sullivan's  Campaign  against 
the  Iroquois;  being  a  full  account  o*  that 
epoch  of  the  Revolution.  A.  Tiff  my  Norton, 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  1879."  It  was  presented  by 
Mark  O.  Austin  of  DansvUIe,  N.  Y..  through 
Edward  S.  Loop. 

A  curious  old  Shaker  hymn  book,  dated 
1S13,  presented  by  George  W.  Gustine. 
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AT     VtlK     AUK    OF     94. 


Kr».     Hunniili    Courtright    Abbott    Piuses 

Another  Milestone  in  a    Long  Journey  of 

1,1  fe. 

[Dally  Record,  February  8,] 

Ninety-four  years  ago,  February  7,  1798, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Courtright, 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Plains,  just  out- 
side the  present  city  limits  of  Wilkes-Barre 
and  she  1«  still  spared  to  her  family  and 
friends.  Yesterday  was  her  blrtbday  and 
some  of  her  friends  called  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations. Mrs.  Abbott  has  been  a  woman 
of  rugged  constitution,  and  of  wonderful 
energy.  As  late  a3  six  months  ago  she  was 
able  to  be  about  the  house,  and  as  recently 
as  a  month  ago  she  was  sewing,  Bne  had 
her  sight  unimpaired  up  to  two  years  ago, 
but  since  that  time  she  has  ooen  unable  to 
read. 

Bhe  Je  full  of  recollections  of  the  past, 
though  It  is  an  effort  for  her  to  recall  names 
and  dates.  "There  are  so  many  generations 
since  I  was  born,"  she  says,  "that  I  cannot 
easily  separate  them.  Time  has  mingled 
them  so  much  that  great  grandfathers  and 
grandfathers,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
uncles  and  aunts  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished," 

Mrs.  Abbott  cinnot  realize  the  changes 
since  the  old  days— tbe  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  electric  cars  and  many  other  mod- 
ern improvements.  When  speaking  of  the  elec- 
tric cars  sbe  said  they  remind  her  of  lines 
that  are  running  through  her  mind,  where 
taken  from  she  does  not  know — 

Tbe  arm  o£  omnipotent  power  ttiey  assume 

And  ride  in  chariots  of  fire— 
certainly    not  an    unprophetic  description. 

When  she  was  born,  Wilkes-Barre  was  only 
a  little  hamlet  in  a  great  wilderness,  sbe  says, 
and  she  recalls  many  a  horse  back  ride  to 
Wilkes-Barre  either  alone  or  on  the  same 
horse  with  her  father.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  hardship  and  she  eays  the  people  of  to- 
day have  no  idea  of  what  had  to  be  fullered 
In  those  pioneer  times.  A  source  of  great 
Inconvenience  was  tbe  lack  of  money.  The 
only  way  any  money  was  had  at  all  was  by 
hauling  a  load  of  wheat  over  the  mountains 
to  Easton  and  turning  it  Into  cash.  There 
was  no  bank  in  Wilkes-Ba-re  ard  many  set- 
tlement* of  account*  bad  to  bo  made  wnh 
promissory  notes.  These  had  to  be  secured 
by  endorsement  and  many  a  man  lost  heav- 
ily  by  endorsing  for  his  neighbor. 

Mrs.  Abbott  remembers  well  hearing  the 
survivors  of  tbe  Wyoming  Massacre  of  177S 
tell  about  that  bloody  event,  for  many  of 
them  were  alive  during  her  recollection. 
The  terrors  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the 


savages— the  eager  hanging  of  the  women 
and  children  upon  the  gospel  minister  to 
shield  them— the  merciless  attack  of  the 
British  and  Indians— the  flight  across  the 
mountains  through  the  "Shades  of  De-ith"  to 
th.o  Minlsink  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  or 
to  Connecticut— tbe  eufleiings  of  the  bare- 
footed, almost  naked  children  — tbe  birth  of  a 
baby  duriuc  this  mad  stampede  ai,d  the  ten- 
der efforts  of  the  fugitives  *o  provide  for  the 
mother  anl  c  rry  her  on  bla'  ket3  fastened 
to  two  horses— these  and  many  other  inci- 
dents were  familiar  tales  to  the  now  aged 
lady,  aud  she  tells  them  when  drawn  out  in 
conversation. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  tbe  Methodist 
Church  ever  since  she  was  a  *_' i r I  of  f  urteen, 
and  she  is  cheered  and  comforted  aad  sus- 
tained by  a  faith  which  has  never  wavered. 
She  says  that  existence  at  so  advaueed  an 
age  Is  not  desirable,  but  with  all  her  bodily 
weakness  ^he  is  patient  and  uncomplaining, 
ready  to  depart  whenever  it  nny  please  the 
Master  to  call. 

"I  had  such  an  Impressive  dream."  she 
said.  "I  thought  the  sties  were  illuminated 
as  with  a  continued  flash  of  llgbtning.  I 
got  a  giimp-e  of  the  new  heavens  aud  the 
new  earth  wherein  dweileth  righteousness. 
Tbere  was  a  bur^t  of  music  a«d  taere  was  a 
multitude  of  angels  in  beautiful  white  robes, 
there  was  no  sickness  and  no  dearh  there, 
but  all  was  joy  and  peac^,  and  I  longed  so 
much  for  one  of  the  robes.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  have  it  ottered  tome,  tbe  strain  was 
too  mueh  and  I  awoke.  O,  it  was  a  beautiful 
dream  " 

Among  h«r  birthday  callers  was  her  pas- 
tor, Rev.  J  Richards  Boyle,  of  the  First  M.  E 
Chutch,  with  which  she  has  been  identified 
nearly  half  a  century.  His  visit  brought 
her  much  cheer 

Mrs.  Abbott  is  surrounded  by  everything 
that  can  make  her  declining  years  com- 
fortable and  her  two  daughters  are  devotion 
Itself.  She  is  the  widow  of  John  Abbott. 
Joan  h^ad  t?vo  brothers,  William  and  Stephen 
Fuller.  Two  of  the  brothers,  John  and 
William,  married  daughters  of  Squire  Cor- 
nelius Courtright.  William's  family  re- 
move! to  Ohio.  Stephen  was  the  fa'her  of 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  Abbott,  a  distinguished  Metho- 
dist olergvmao,  who  delivered  rho  oration  at 
the  Wyoming  Centennial  In  1S7S  The  mother 
of  Hon.  Charles  A.  allner  wa-  a  sisrer  of  ths 
three  Abbott  brothers  mentioned  above. 
Cornelius  Courtright  was  a  prominent  man 
in  Wyoming  family  nffalrs,  farmer,  magis- 
trate and  member  of  the  legislature. 

So  far  as  the  Record  snows  sbe  is  the  old- 
est person  in  Lu&une  county.  Rev.  E  H. 
Kuowcien  is  a  year  yourger.  Should  tb*re 
be  any  older  persons  in  the  county  the 
Record  would  be  glad  to  be  advised  of  the 
lact. 
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Itev.  J.  K.  Peck  Keeftes  More  In.Kiiincee 
of  the  Disaster  and  Antwr-i-?  the  West 
8ldo  Growler. 

Editoh  Record:  As  to  Dr.  Peck's  history 
I  fail  to  find  any  of  its  particulars  contra- 
dicted by  any  reliable  authority.  He  talked 
freoly  and  frequently  with  persons  who  were 
present  and  in  the  fight.  He  knew  Palmer 
Hanson,  ho  knew  the  Blocums,  Shoemakers, 
the  Butlers  and  the  Fearces,  Dorrances,  the 
Bonnets,  and  the  Inmans.  He  consulted 
Bancroft  and  Lossing  and  talked  with  old 
Mr.  Gardner  and  the  Harrises  and  Harceys 
He  tells  the  storios  of  Thomas  and  Andrew 
Bonuett  and  Ltebbens  Hammond  breaking 
away  from  seven  Indians  by  killing  five  and 
wounding  the  others,  Hetellaof  the  hand 
to  hand  fight  with  several  Indians  who  had 
them  prisoners;  of  Rogers,  Van  Campen, 
Pierce  and  Pike.  He  tells  of  the  capture  of 
Frances  Slocum  and  hor  discovery  years 
after,  and  who  will  say  that  the  Forty  Fort 
soldiers  did  not  drink  water  In  plattoons  of 
twelve  on  their  way  up  to  the  battle,  and 
each  twelve  took  their  turn,  I  challenge  the 
whole  world  to  bring  testimony  to  con- 
tradict it.  Mrs.  Bedford  was  present 
and  it  occurred  at  her  father's  hoase  and  her 
father  furnished  the  water  and.  pall  and  dip- 
per. That  la  not  the  <vay  intoxicated  men 
drink.  It  was  a  hot  day  and  lour  hundred 
Intoxicated  persons  would  he  likely  to  push 
each  other  and  knock  over  the  table  and  spill 
the  water  over  the  cabin  floor.  This  story 
being  true,  and  it  cannot  be  contradicted,  in- 
toxication  was  out  of  the  question  and  an 
impossibility.  They  were  as  orderly  as  any 
four  hundred  people  you  could  get  together 
in  any  town  on  any  occasion.  Indeed  the 
growler  contradicts  his  own  marvelous 
statement  which  he  first  made.  This  first 
statement  was  that  the  whole  crowd  was  in- 
toxicated and  it  was  disgraceful,  and  it  be- 
ing so  we  had  better  not  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  July  3d  by  having  orations  at  the 
monument. 

Now,  being  confronted  with  the  positive 
proof  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth 
in  his  statement,  he  comes  down  thus  beau- 
tifully: "In  the  early  days  rum  was  as  com- 
monly used  for  a  beverage  as  tea  or  coffee 
now,  and  in  those  days  the  preacher  was 
considered  none  the  worse  if  he  draak  as 
much  as  any  of  the  others. 

They  know  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  march 
and  only  an  hour  distant  from  the  fort 
where  their  wive3  and  children  and  sick 
ones  wore  huddled  together,  and  Washing- 
ton's soldiers  were  twentyfour-  hours  away. 
If  they  had    remained  in    the  fort  with  the 


women  and  children  there  might  have  been 
a  worse  slaughter  than  there  was. 

Bravo  men  will  meet  a  baud  of  burglars 
and  robbers  and  murderers  at  the  gate  in- 
stead of  waltlDg  for  reinforcements. 

Now  I  understand  some  one  to  say  there 
was  no  Wyoming  massacre.  I  find  In  the 
Cyclopedia  of  History,  etc.,  by  Presoott  this 
on  page  3S5  In  a  chapter  on  the  Revolution: 
"A^  the  war  was  now  prosecuted,  177a,  both 
by  the  British  and  the  Tories,  In  a  less  hope- 
ful and  more  revengeful  spirit,  several  pre- 
datory expeditions  were  sent  out  that  did 
much  wanton  iojury.and  In  some  skirmishes 
no  quarter  was  given  and  acts  of  sickening 
barbarity  were"  committed.  Wyoming  a 
flourishing  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
desolated  by  an  incursion  of  Indians  and 
Tories,  the  male  Inhabitants  were  "massa- 
cred, the  bouses  burned  and  the  cattle  killed 
or  driven  off."  Then  there  was  a  •'massacre," 
But  you,  Mr.  Growler,  have  failed  to  find  it 
out  eveu  after  more  than  a  hundred  years 
have  passed.  You  would  do  well  to  take  the 
advice  that  you  give  me  and  read  up.  You 
think  you  have  proved  that  Richard  Inman 
was  intoxicated,  yet  he  killed  an  Indian  and 
saved  the  life  of  Gen.  Zehulo.a  Butler.  The 
truth  v?as  that  he  saved  Rufui  Bennett  and 
likely  others,  for  another  Indian  who  was 
close  by  the  one  that  foil  and  in  hot  pursuit 
of  those  that  were  escaping,  saw  his  com- 
panion fall  by  the  ball  from  laman's  rifle, 
turned  and  fled  for  his  life.  Ho  was  not  too 
drunk  t«  "fieht  or  fly,"  for  he  killed  an  In- 
dian and  esc  >ped  himself. 

Mrs.  A  8a fiord  of  Kingston  »s  a  grand- 
daughter of  Eiisha  Blackman,  whose  name 
is  on  the  granite  shaft  at  Wyoming  and  he 
often  told  her  of  the  details  of  the  Wyoming 
tragedy  and  always  contradicted  the  story 
that  they  were  crazed  with  rum,  said  it  was 
a  lie.  Blackman  was  a  friend  of  George 
Peck  and  told  him  the  story.  Blackman 
said  that  in  the  hardest  of  the  fU'ht  he  saw  a 
brother-in-law,  Gapt.  Bpifford,  klUed  by  his 
side,  and  he  was  so  intent  on  avenging  his 
death  that  he  failed  to  notice  that  the  day 
was  lost  and  soon  he  and  a  companion 
started  for  the  river.  Indians  chased 
them  and  callel  to  them  to 
surrender  and  they  would  not  be  hurt. 
BiacKtnan  did  not  surrender  but  his  friend 
did,  and  Blackman  looked  back  and  paw  the 
treacherous  redskins  hack  his  brains  out. 
Then  Blackman  strained  every  nerve  to  es- 
cape and  did  oy  swimming  the  river  and 
dodged  bullets  as  he  swam  and  heard  them 
whistle  close  to  his  head. 

Now,  Mr.  Growler  from  the  West  Side,  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  inclined  to  revise  your 
first  expressed  nations  and  I  hope  never 
more  to  hear  insultlne  expressions  about 
heroes  a  hundred  years  doad.  Cover  thorn 
over  with  beautiful  flowers.    You  now  "con- 
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elude  there  was  a  battle  but  no  massacre." 

You  started  out  to  prove  tbat  there  was 
"un  battlo"  for  the  men  on  our  aide  ^ ere  too 
intoxicated  to  fight  or  fly.  We  shall  doubt 
your  sincerity  if  you  keep  on  with  your  con- 
tradictions. J.  K.  Peck. 


AS  A  BRIDGE  DIRECTOR. 


Col.  I>ok"rnnct'»  Services   Extended    Over  a 
Ijoujjt  P«riod~Ac(ion  of  His    Associates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ''president,  managers 
RDd  company  for  erectl  ng  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Susquehanna  at  the  borough  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,"  held  January  18,  1893,  the  following 
memoiial  was  presented  and  unanimously 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Col. 
Charles  Dorrance. 

Col. Dorrance  died  at  his  home  in  Dorrance - 
tOD,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, January  18,  1892,  in  the  SSth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  elected  a  manager  of  this 
company  March  1,  1813,  and  was  chosen 
president  November  30,  1878,  which  office  he 
held  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  was  the  last  connecting  link  between 
the  early  aud  heroic  days  of  the  bridge  com- 
pany and  the  p-esont  time.  He  saw  the 
buildlDg  of  the  first  bridge  and  personally 
knew  of  the  misfortunes  and  discourage- 
ments that  came  to  the  enterprise 
at  the  beginning;  rejoiced  in  the  days 
of  its  prosperity,  and  lus  last 
official  act  was  to  sign  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  modern  and  more  enduring 
8t6el  structure.  He  crossed  the  bridge 
almost  dally  during  the  half  century  of  his 
connection  with  the  company  and  his  watch- 
ful eye  wa3  ever  on  the  lookout  in  its  be- 
half. He  gave  an  unusual  amount  of  time 
and  attention  to  its  ailairs  and  was  ever 
ready  in  an  emergency  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests. 

He  lived  and  died  where  he  was  born  and 
reareJ,  and  during  his  long  lite  added 
largely  to  his  possessions  and  took  great  de- 
light in  cultivating  his  broad  acres,  In 
bringing  them  to  a  high  state  of  productive- 
ness and  in  improving  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  thfl  entire  county. 

As  his  ancestors  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  and  died  In  its  defense, 
he  had  a  special  interest  in  perpetuating  the 
memories  that  centered  at  the  Wyoming 
monument,  and  did  more  than  anyone  else 
to  keep  them  fresh,  that  they  might  be  an 
inspiration  to  coming  generations. 

He  was  a  man  of  aitairt,  of  a  strong  nature 
and  of  clean  convictions.  His  wise  counsels 
and  sound  judgment  ware  called  into  con- 
stant use  iu  many  ways  and  by  several  insti- 
tutions.     He  was  warm  hearted  and  gener- 


ous, dignified  an  1  honorable  in  hli  inter- 
course  with  his  follow  men,  aud  in  his  own 
home,  social  and  hospitable,  therefore  be  it 
Resolves,  That  iu  the  death  of  our  late 
venerable  president.  Col.  Charleb  Dorrance, 
we,  the  managers  of  this  company,  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  valuable  officer,  who«-e  ad- 
vice has  always  been  judicious  and  helpful, 
and  on  whom  we  strongly  leaned,  That  we 
tender  to  the  bereaved  widow  and  family,  in 
this  time  of  grief,  our  sincere  sympathies. 
That  these  proceedings  bo  spread  upon  our 
minutes.  That  copies  be  furnished  the 
family  and  the  city  papers  for  publication. 
That  we  attend  the  funeral  as  a  body  and 
that  the  toll  house  be  draped  in  mourning. 
%  Geokge  8.  Bennett. 

John  Laning, 

Committee. 


Ah  Old  Time  Charge. 

Editos  Record:— Referring  to  Mr.  Peck's 
letter  in  the  Recobd  of  January  15,  1S92,  re- 
futing the  charge  of  drunkenness  brought 
against  the  men  in  the  Battle  or  Wyoming, 
it  must  be  of  interest  to  know  that  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  Insult  in  those  days  to 
charge  men  with  drunkenness  when  perform- 
ing important  public  duties,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  of  Feb.  S,  1775: 

"A  despicable  pamphlet  lately  published 
in  Boston,  now  called  the  Grey  Maggot,  has 
asserted,  'That  the  only  apology  that  could  be 
made  for  the  conduct  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  adopting  the  Buffolk  resolves, 
was  that  they  came  into  this  vote  immedi- 
ately alter  drinking  thirty-two  bumpers  of 
Madeira,  of  which  the  next  morning,  when 
their  heads  were  cool,  the  were  ashamed, 
and  then  prudently  determined  not  to 
do  the  business  till  after  dinner 
for  the  future.'  If  it  would  not  of- 
fend the  characters  of  that  truly  august  as- 
sembly to  take  so  much  notice  of  this  most 
impudent  and  false  assertion  as  seriously  to 
contradict  it,  we  would  say,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  the  minutes  of  the  Congress,  that 
as  they  sat  until  late  in  the  afcernoou  they 
never  did  any  business  eiter  dinner  and  that 
the  Sufioik  resolves  were  acted  upon  Satur- 
day in  the  fort- noon.  From  tn is  instance  the 
public  may  see  to  what  an  a;to  i-hlng  heigh 
or  unblushing  foisehood,  and  tbe  bases 
ciiumny  against  the  most  respectable 
character.-,  the  enemies  of  our  common 
rights  have  new  attained;  and  how  ready 
they  are  to  perform  any  dirty  diudgery  for 
the  sflke  of  procuring  or  preserving  a  "title  l 
or  lucrative  place." 

The  author  of  the  calumny  against  Con- 
gress was  forced  to  loava  tne  country. 
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COL.  JOHN  BUTLER. 


The  Desolator  of  Wyoming  Receives  Mag- 
nanimous Treatment  al  the  Hands  of  a 
Descendant  of  His  Old  Foe,   Col.    Zebulon 

Butler. 

[Address  delivered  by  J.  Butler  Woodward,  Esq.,' 
at   the   commemorative    exercises    at    Wyoming 

Monument,  July  3, 1891.] 

This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  skepticism, 
nothing  is  taken  for  granted,  everything  must 
be  proved  or,  if  it  cannot  In-  proved,  held  in 
abeyance  and  judgment  suspended  until  more 
light  is  obtained.  As  Macaulay  says,  we 
aspire  to  know  where  our  ancestors  were 
content  to  doubt,  we  begin  to  doubt  where 
our  ancestors  thought  it  their  duty  to  believe. 
Theories  believed  to  be  sound  and  irrefutable 
yesterday,  to-day  are  doubted,  investigated 
and  discarded.  This  is  so  in  all  branches  of 
science,  but  peculiarly  true  of  history,  if  his- 
tory can  be  called  a  science.  Occurrences,  as 
related  by  contemporaneous  writers,  are  apt 
to  be  colored  by  prejudice  or  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  time.  It  does  not  surprise  us  then  to 
find  many  of  the  stories  of  the  battle  and 
massacre  of  Wyoming  to  be  false.  Many  har- 
rowing tales  of  the  massacre  were  invented  at 
the  time  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the 
employment  of  savage  Indians  as  allies  in 
civilized  warfare. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  Brandt, 
who  figured  so  largely  and  so  savagely  in  the 
battle  as  related  by  the  early  historians,  was 
not  present  at  all.  There  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  Queen  Esther  never  sat  on 
the  bloody  rock  and  picked  out  her  victims 
for  slaughter,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  fan- 
tastic cruelties  related  by  the  early  historians 
were  without  any  foundation  in  fact.  The 
man  who  figured  most  prominently  on  the 
Tory  side  in  the  battle  and  who  came  in  for 
the  largest  share  of  the  malediction  was 
Col.  John  Butler.  We  have  always  been  taught 
to  believe  him  a  black-hearted  traitor,  worse 
than  the  savages  who  accompanied  him.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  in  hi*  defense  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  so  bad  as 
he  was  painted,  and  I  do  believe  he  was  a 
second  cousin  to  that  other  Butler,  Col.  Zebu- 
lon Butler,  from  whom  I  am  proud  to  trace 
my*  descent  and  against  whom  no  word  has 


over  been  written.  Col.  John  Butler  was  born 
in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1728.  He  served 
honorably  and  with  distinction  in  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  pos- 
session of  Canada.  When  the  Bevolution 
broke  out  he  was  living  on  the  frontier  at 
Niagara  in  the  employment  of  the  crown  as 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  He  had 
to  choose  which  side  he  would  take. 
No  doubt  his  choice  was  largely 
influenced  by  his  location  and  his  employment. 
Many  another  good  man  had  to  make  that 
choice  and  made  it  in  the  same  way  as  Col. 
Butler.  The  good  men  were  not,  all  on  our 
side,  and  Col.  Butler  had  a  better  excuse  than 
most  of  them.  He  may  not  have  chosen 
wisely  but  he  chose  conscientiously  and, 
having  made  the  choice,  he  came  out  openly 
for  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Wyoming  and  throughout  the  war 
was  that  of  an  honorable  and  a  brave  man, 
and  when  the  war  was  over  he  retired  to  his 
distant  home  in  Niagara  and  the  following 
inscription  on  a  tablet  erected  to  his  memory 
in  St.  Mark's  Church  at  that,  place  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived  : 

'•'FEAlt   GOD,    HONOR   TUB   KING. 

In  memory  of  Col.  John  Butler,  His  Ma- 
jesty's commissioner  for  Indian  affairs,  born 
in  New  London,  Province  of  Connecticut, 
1728.  His  life  was  spent  honorably  in  the 
service  of  the  crown.  In  the  war  with  France 
for  the  conquest  of  Canada  he  was  distin- 
guished at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  8th  of 
September,  1755,  and  at  the.  siege  of  Fort 
Niagara  and  its  capitulation  25th  July,  1759. 
In  the  war  of  177G  he  took  up  arms  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  raised 
and  commanded  the  Loyal  American  Regi- 
ment of  Butler's  Bangers.  A  sincere  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  a  brave  soldier.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  fust  patron  of  this 
parish.  He  died  at  Niagara  May,  17%,  and  is 
interred  in  the  family  burial  ground  near  this 
town." 

Some  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt 
whether  there  was  any  massacre  at  all  but,  if 
there  was  a  massacre,  it  is  not  that  that  we 
are  here  to  celebrate.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  massacre  that  we  care  to  perpetuate  or 
that  we  can  look  back  on  except  with  pain ; 
but  there  was  a  battle  and  a  battle  in  which 
we  take  pride,  although  our  side  was  de- 
feated, for  it  showed  the  stuff  our  forefathers 
were  made  of  and  it  showed  that  they  were  not 
lacking  in  courage,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  military  sagacity.  In  fact,  it  was  be- 
cause Col.  Zebulon  Butler  and  Col.  Denison 
could  not  brook  the  taunts  of  cowardice  Hung 
at  them  by  Capt.  Lazarus  Stuart*  and  his  fol- 
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lowers  that  the  calamities  of  that  day  came  up- 
on them.  Had  they  listened  to  the  dictates  of 
their  better  judgment  and  remained  in  the  fort 
until  the  reinforcements  which  had  been  sent 
for  and  were  on  the  road  had  arrived,  in  all 
probability  the  massacre  would  never  have 
taken  place,  but  they  marched  bravely  forth 
to  almost  certain  death  to  attack  an  enemy, 
in  every  way  their  superior, on  his  own  ground. 
It  was  not  wise,  but  it  was  daring.  We,  who 
are  living  here  peaceably  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  toil  and  suffering,  with  nothing  worse 
than  the  malaria  to  dispute  our  possession, 
aroapt  to  forget  that  this  valley  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots  on  the  face  of 
God's  footstool.  The  old  proverb  says  that  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,  and  the  reverse  is  ofttimes  true — 
that  a  country  is  not  without  honor  save 
with  her  own  prophets.  It  is 
only  when  we  return  after  an  absence  or  when 
the  visiting  stranger  calls  our  attention  to  it 
that  we  fully  realize  its  beauty.  It  was  on 
account  of  its  beauty  and  its  fertility  that  so 
many  different  people  struggled  tor  its  pos- 
session, and  it  was  on  this  account  that  our 
forefathers  had  to  undergo  hardships  and  suf- 
fering that  fell  to  the  lot  of  few  of  the  early 
settlers.  They  had  to  traverse  an  unbroken 
forest;  they  had  to  cross  steep  and  difficult 
mountains  to  get  here  from  their  homes  in 
Connecticut:  they  had  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  Indians,  and,  when  these  obstacles 
were  overcome,  they  found  a  more  formidable 
foo  of  their  own  race  and  blood  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania claimants.  The  controversy  with 
Pennsylvania  had  begun  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  and  was 
laid  aside  that  they  might  both  take  up 
arms  against  the  common  enemy.  "When  the 
call  came  for  more  troops  the  men  of  Wyom- 
ing responded  nobly  and,  when  the  war  was 
over  and  the  rest  of  the  country  settled  down 
to  enjoy  a  dearly  earned  peace  with  independ- 
ence, they  had  to  take  up  their  struggle  with 
the  Pennamites,  their  homes  desolated,  their 
wives  and  children  slain,  but  through  it  all 
they  persevered,  with  what  courage  aud  suc- 
cess the  number  of  Connecticut  people  in  this 
valley  to-day  bears  witness. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their,  toil.  The  stranger  has  come 
among  us  who  knows  nothing  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  valley  and  cares  little  for  its 
beauty  but  only  for  the  money  that  can  bo  got 
out  of  it.  He  has  long  since  stripped  the  sur- 
face of  its  forests  and  is  now  engaged  in 
literally  turning  the  valley  inside  out,  so  that 
in  a  few  years  there  will  be  nothing  left  above 
us  but  the  heavens  anrt  beneath  us  a  void. 
It  is  fitting  then  that  we,  the  descendants  of 
these  noble  men,  should  pause  in  the  fierce 
struggle  for  existence  and  devote  one  day  in 
the'year  to  make'  at  this  shrine  an  offering  to 
their  memory  and    drink    in    an   inspiration 


thai  will  last  us  for  another  year,  and  ii  is  a 
worthy  cause  thai  these  societies,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  are  engagedin, 
for  while  there  is  no  aristocracy  in  this  coun- 
try, where  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal, 
we  all,  I  think,  may  be  pardoned  if  we  show 
some  pride  in  tracing  our  descent  from  the 
early  settlers  of  Wyoming. 


*  He  was  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
cut  Regiment  of  which  Zebulon  Bull 
Jie  resigned  early  in  1778. 


24th  Connecti- 

■r  was  colonel. 


Former   Wilkes-Barre    Soldier  Dead. 

Hiram  Stacker  was  born  at  Wilkes-Barre 
April  3,  1822,  and  at  12  years  of  age  was  com 
pelted  to  support  and  educate  himself.  At  18 
years  of  age  he  joined  Gen.  Taylor's  army, 
then  about  advancing  on  Mexico,  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk,  but  going  into  action  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Fort  Brann,  at  the  latter  place 
he  helped  to  work  the  artilery  in  the  Fort 
under  heavy  fire,  who)  some  of  the  officers 
found  it  convenient  to  retire  to  the  bomb 
proof.  He  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of 
Beuna  Vista.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  en- 
gaged in  the  coast  trade  with  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  commanding  his  service  at  25 
years  ot  age,  having  previously  learned  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  languages,  following  the 
ocean  for  ten  vers,  he  for  over  ten  years 
was  engaged  in  the  exchange  business  be- 
tween the  City  of  Mexico  and  other  countries. 
Returning  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1M2.  He  made 
a  visit  to  the  City  of  Mexico  with  Gen.  W.  S. 
Rosencrans.  now  register  of  the  treasury. 
For  the  past  eight  years  he  resided  at  Vine- 
land,  X.  J.,  where  hefdied  on  March  17.  1892, 
in  his  70th  year.  Ho  was  buried  at  Suns- 
side  Cemetery,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  on  Sun- 
day the  20th  inst.  by  Templar  Lodge,  No.  248, 
A.  Y.  M.,  he  being  a  life  member  of  Lodge  01, 
Wilkes-Barre,  holding  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership signed  l.y  Ex-Governor  Hoyt  as 
master,  and  certified  by  James  Tosee,  secre- 
tary at  the  City  of  Mexico. 


?wo  Views  of  the  Vnnlnfalng  BHrfge. 

E.  T.  Sturdevant,  photographer,  hands  the 
Record  a  fine  view  of  the  Market  street 
bride  as  it  appeared  just  before  the  work  of 
demolition  began. 

J.  Andrew  Boyd  also  favors  the  Record 
with  an  excellent  otchlng  made  by  George 
W.  Leach,  Jr.,  of  the  bridge  and  former  toll 
hou^e  a<?  It  appeared  several  years  ago.  Mr. 
Leach  made  only  two  or  three  prints  and  the 
etching  is  therefore  practically  unique. 
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WILLIAM  P.  MINER'S  DEATH. 

Ho  Expires  Suddenly  at  His  Suburban 
Home— His  Family  Connected  With  Wilkes- 
Barre  Newspaper  Life  for  a  Century. 


msg^xt: 


:.,> 


As  gently  as  falls  the  babe  to  slumber  in 
its  mother's  arms  sank  William  P.  Miner  into 
the  last  sleep  of  earth  Sunday,  April  3,  1892, 
between  5  and  6  a.  in.  Mr.  Miner  had  been 
in  poor  health  for  a  year  or  more,  but  the  end 
came  with  a  suddenness  that  was  startling. 
He  had  been  out  doors  on  Wednesday  and 
was  taken  ill  on  Thursday,  but  pot  so  seri- 
ously as  to  excite  unusual  solicitude.  Satur- 
day marked  symptoms  of  bowel  obstruction 
had  manifested  themselves  and  during 
Saturday  night  he  sank  rapidly  and  on  Sun- 
day morning  just  as  day  was  breaking,  the 
sunrise  of  eternity  dawned  upon  his  tired 
spirit. 

Mr.  Miner  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre  75 
years  ago,  he  having  first  seen  the  light  of 
day  Sept.  8,  1816.  His  father  was  Charles 
Miner,  the  distinguished  journalist,  historian 
and  statesman,  and  his  mother  was  Letitia, 
daughter  of  Joseph  W right.  In  the  same  year 
that  Mr.  Miner  was  born  his  father  disposed 
of  his  Wilkes-Barre  newspaper  and  removed 
to  West  Chester,  where  he  was  prominently 
engaged  in  political  and  editorial  life  for  1G 
years.  The  son  was  educated  at  West- 
Chester  and  upon  returning  to  Wilkes-Barre 
he      became      a      student      in      the       old 


academy,  which  has  turned  out  so  many  able 
men.  At  Lho  ago  of  '^1  Mr.  Miner  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Chester  County  and  a 
year  later  to  the  Luzerne  bar.  Meanwhile  he 
had  studied  law  with  his  brother-in-law,  Hon. 
Joseph  J.  Lewis.  Mr.  Miner  soon  made  him- 
self felt  among  his  brother  lawyers.  Id  184G 
the  Whig  party  elected  him  prothonotary 
and  clerk  of  the  courts  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  three  year's  term  of  office  he  again 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
but  his  inherited  tastes  ran  to  journalism 
rather  than  to  law,  and  in  1853  he  established 
the  Record  of  the  Times,  a  venture  which 
under  his  wise  and  judicious  management 
was  highly  successful,  his  paper  being 
recognized  ever  after  as  having  no  superior 
iu  Luzerne  and  adjacent  counties.  After  the 
weekly  had  been  running  20  years,  Mr. 
Miner  established  the  Daily Record,  October 
5,  1873.  The  boldness  of  this  venture  is  not 
fully  appreciated  by  this  community.  It  was 
ahead  of  the  time  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  the  paper  became  self-sustaining. 
After  experiencing  all  the  hardships  and  an- 
noyances incident  to  the  pioneering  of  tho 
effort,  Mr.  Miner  in  1876  sold  his  interest  to  a 
publishing  company.  Though  withdrawing 
from  a  proprietory  interest  Mr.  Miner  never 
relinquished  his  general  interest  in  the  paper, 
but  continued  to  contribute  to  its  columns  up 
to  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death. 

During  the  civil  war  when  militia  were 
called  for  Mr.  Miner  enlisted  twice  and  went 
to  the  front. 

Mr.  Miner  was  married  just  fifty  years  ago 
to  a  Philadelphia  lady,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dewitt 
Liggett, .who  died  in  1871,  and  of  their  five 
children  four  are  living.  Emily,  Anna,  Letitia 
and  William  B.  Miner.  The  latter  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Herald  at  Lancaster,  Wis.  His 
wife  and  children  were  to  arrive  here  on  a 
visit  in  a  few  days  and  Mr.  Miner  was  to  be 
given  a  surprise. 

Mr.  Miner  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Historical  Society. 

Reference  to  his  personal  characteristics  is 
mad*1  on  the  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Miner's  father,  Charles  Miner,  was  a 
distinguished  personage  in  Wyoming  Valley 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  He  came 
from  Connecticut  in  170!)  when  only  1<>  years 
of  age  and  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper,  the  Federalist,  with  his  brother, 
Asher.  Charles  Miner  was  in  the  legislature 
in  1807  and  again  in  1808.  In  1816  he  re- 
moved   to   West  Chester,  where   he    founded 
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the  Village  Recordaud  published  it  until  18:52. 
Meanwhile  from  1824  to  1828  he  was  in  Con- 
gress. After  Charles  Miner's  return  to 
Wilkes-Barre  in  1832  he  wrote  a  history  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  a  work  which  is  recognized 
as  the  standard.  He  died  in  1865.  Not  only 
did  William  1'.  Miner  inherit  a  taste  for  jour- 
nalism from  his  father,  but  on  his  mother's 
side  as  well.  His  mother  was  Letitia  Wright, 
whose  grandfather,  Thomas  Wright,  estab- 
lished the  Gazette  in  Wilkes-Barre  prior  to 
1800. 


WILLIAM  P.  MINERS  FUNERAL. 

Services  in  St.  Stephen'*    Episcopal   Church 
—Laid  to  Rest  in  Hollenback  Cemetery. 

At  11  o'clock  April  6th,  St.  Stephen's  Epis- 
copal Church  held  a  large  and  sorrowful  as- 
semblage, the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  one 
who  had  long  been  an  attendant  there,  the 
late  William  P.  Miner.  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones 
and  Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden,  in  their  robes,  met 
the  body  at  the  entrance,  and  it  was  borne  to 
the  chancel  by  Douglass  Smith,  11.  C.  Shoe- 
maker, Dr.  S.  B.  sturdevant,  Maj.  0.  A.  Par- 
sons, E.  H.  Chase,  Gen.  E.  S.  Osborne,  Agib 
Bicketts  and  Col.  C.  M.  Conyngham.  On  the 
coffin  were  several  floral  tributes — a  pillow 
from  the  Welsh  Congregational  Sunday  school 
of  Miner's  Mills,  cross  from  Gen.  Oliver,  and 
a  sheaf  of  ripe  grain.  The  church  quartet 
sang  with  much  feeling.  There  was  no 
address.  Among  those  present  were: 
William  Dickover,  Judge  Loop,  Sheldon 
Reynolds,  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  O.  M.  Brandow, 
George  II.  Wright,  Wesley  Johnson,  Dr.  Urqu- 
hart,  William  S.  Wells.  Robert  Baur,  W.  L. 
Conyngham,  A.  W.  Me  Alpine,  George  C. 
Lewis,  A.  H.  McClintock,  W.  P.  Morgan,  S. 
L.  Brown,  D.  A.  Fell,  Gen.  P.  A.  Oliver,  D. 
P.  Ayars,  N.  Rutter,  C.  P.  Kid- 
der, Charles  Dougherty,  Dr.  Mebane, 
Rev.  H.  E.  Spayd,  George  S.  Bennett,  Edward 
Welles,  J.  W.  Hollenback,  L.  Myers,  J.  C. 
Powell,  G.  L.  Palmer,  Charles  Morgan,  F.  C. 
Johnson,  Calvin  Parsons.  D.  M.  Jones,  C. 
Scharar,  H.  B.  Payne.  B.  M.  Espy,  R.  H. 
McKune,  Col.  S.  H.  Sturdevant,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Welles :  also  lady  representatives  of  the  Hill- 
man,  Kesler,  Maffct,  Paine,  Hardin;? Jngham, 
Brundage,  McCartney  and  many  other  fami- 
lies. There  were  also  pfesent  the  following 
former  employes  of  Mr.  Miner,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  Recoed  :  E.  B.  Yordy,  Isaac  E. 
Long,  J.  Andrew  Boyd,  R.  A.  R.  Winder  and 
C.  D.  Linskill.    Iu    addition    there  were  nu- 


merous friends  from  Miners'  Mills,  Plains 
and  other  suburban  towns. 

From  out  of  town  were  Asher  M.  Abbott, 
Sandwich,  111.,  a  nephew  of  deceased;  John 
Miner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  MeKean,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis,  New  ¥ork  City;  Miss  Alice  Mur- 
phy, Philadelphia,  and  the  only  son  of  do- 
ceased,  William  B.  Miner,  Lancaster,  Wis. 

Out  of  respect  to  its  founder  the  office  of 
the  Recoiid  was  closed  during  the  funeral. 

DR.    UKQUHART'S   TKIUUTE. 

In  the  death  of  William  P.  Miner  this  com- 
munity loses  one  of  its  oldest,  most  useful 
and  prominent  citizens,  and  the  memorial  of 
the  past  that  brings  before  us  his  life  aud 
personality  shows  him  to  have  possessed  a 
rare  combination  of  gentleness  and  force, 
freedom  from  all  affectation,  modest  assur- 
ance indicative  of  sensibility  of  character; 
and  furthermore  the  exhibition  of  those  an- 
cestral characteristics  which  lived  beyond  the 
influences  of  popular  caprice  unites  in  him 
many  points  of  personal  attraction  and  traits 
of  goodness  worthy  of  general  admiration 
and  remembrances. 

In  all  his  bearing  there  was  an  expression 
of  well-bred  suavity,  and  in  his  habits  and 
tastes  he  exhibited  a  culture  that  was  not 
wanting  in  the  graces  of  logic;  also  a  sim- 
plicity, geniality  and  accessibility  that  made 
him  a  thoroughly  practical  and  popular  peo- 
ple's man.  His  intellectual  capacities  have 
in  general  been  employed  in  diffusing  that 
knowledge  which  tends  to  dignify  his  fellow 
man  and  raise  him  higher  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence. Mr.  Miner's  conversation  was  in- 
structive, and  in  his  thirst  for  knowledge  he 
never  evinced  an  air  of  conceit,  neither  did 
any  display  of  vanity  or  egotism  mar  an  in- 
tellectual condition  that  was  developed  when 
and  where  the  quiet  of  rural  home  life  gave 
opportunity  for  uninterrupted  thought  and 
study.  His  humor  was  generally  playful,  and 
his  broad  and  tolerant  opinions  gave  no  fel- 
lowship to  shams  and  conventionalities.  His 
friendships  were  undisturbed  by  ambition  or 
rivalry,  his  gayety  was  natural  and  spon- 
taneous, and  his  temper  never  exhibited 
frivolous  or  superficial  qualities.  In  social 
life  Mr.  Miner's  marital  association  is  a  happy 
memory,  for  Mrs.  Miner  having  been  the  best 
pianist  in  this  valley,  h?r  frequent  and  var- 
ious musical  entertainments  are  links  that 
bind  us  to  the  past ;  yet  the  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  her  strongest  and  best  qualities  was 
her  own  home. 
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In  personal  character  his  wife  was  se- 
date, and  properly  estimated  the  necessity 
and  value  of  an  estimable  and  well  regulated 
position  in  society.  Kever  critical  she  en- 
countered and  discharged  social  responsibili- 
ties with  successful  ease.  Her  memory  is 
inseparable  from  active  earnest  duty,  where- 
in in  her  example  we  have  a  memorial  of 
simplicity,  discretion  and  geniality,  which 
were  conspicuous  elements  of  her  personal- 
ity. Her  relations  in  this  community  were 
based  upon  enlightened  conviction  and  affec- 
tionate association,  and  a  loving  spirit  so 
pervaded  and  hallowed  all  her  thoughts  and 
actions  as  to  make  her  social  life  a  centre 
from  which  benedictions  never  ceased  .to 
flow,  and  for  which  it  is  among  the  good  im- 
pulses of  our  nature  to  reverence  her  memory 
and  example. 

It  was  the  literary  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties of  Mr.  Miner  that  attracted  the  warm  at- 
tachment of  numerous  friends  in  this  com- 
munity, and  these  now  shaded  by  the  lapse 
of  many  years  still  shed  a  placid  light  over 
his  past  memory,  which  has,  as  it  were  like 
the  ray  of  a  distant  star,  been  for  a  time  ob- 
scured from  our  view. 

Mr.  Miner  in  early  life  exhibited  a  prefer- 
ence for  journalistic  work,  and  his  memory 
is  cherished  for  that  culture  and  sagacity 
wrhich  showed  rare  and  unmistakable  philo- 
sophical acumen.  Of  late  years  he  has  pursued 
in  retirement  that  course  which  has  merited 
approbation  and  esteem.  In  the  family  circle 
his  genial  nature  has  found  its  highest  happi- 
ness, and  when  his  life  fragrant  with  the  per- 
fume of  good  deeds,  is  a  tit  example  of  an 
upright  and  dignified  career.  Surrounded  by 
the  hills  he  loved  so  well  he  sleeps  in  peace. 

HOLLENBACK   CEMETERY   ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
tho  Hollenbaek  Cemetery  Association,  held 
April  G,  1892,  the  following  minute  was  adopt- 
ed in  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Miner,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  board  : 

"Whekeas,  In  the  dispensation  of  time  and 
Providence,  our  beloved  associate,  William 
Penn  Miner,  Esq.,  has  been  called  away, 
full  of  years  and  honor,  we  desire  to  place 
upon  record  our  sense  of  personal  loss,  as 
well  as  of  sympathy  with  his  family  and 
large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  the  lirst  gen- 
tleman to  fill  a  vacancy  in  th<-  original  Board 
of  Managers,  constituted  April  24,  1855, 
having  been  elected  April  27,  1858,  to  suc- 
ceed Henry  M.  Fuller,  Esq.,  resigned;  thus 
making  for  him  a  continuous  service  of  31 
years,  second  only  in  duration  to  that  of  our 


late  president,  Andrew  T.  McClintoek,  Esq. 
The  value  and  fidelity  of  this  is  evidenced  by 
almost  every  page  of  our  book  of  minutes; 
for  though  most  remote  in  point  of  residence, 

lie  was  never  absent  from  the  meetings  of 
tho  board,  when  attendance  was  possible. 
While  no  words  of  ours  could  possibly  add  to 
the  universal  esteem  and  honor  in  which  he 
stood  while  living,  we  deem  it  both  duty  and 
privilege  to  lie  allowed  to  add  a  leaf  to  the 
evergreen  chaplet  <>f  his  memory,  and  to 
follow  his  mortal  part  to  its  last  resting  place 
in  the  beautiful  cemetery  which  lie  so  long 
cared  for,  and  did  so  much  to  serve  and 
adorn." 


NEARLY  A   CENTURY    OLD. 

Mrs.  Hannah  C.  Abbott  of  this  City  Passes 
Peacefully  Away  After  a  Long,  Exem- 
plary ami  Useful  Life. 

May  3,  1892,  about  5  o'clock  a.  m.  occurred 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Courtright  Abbott 
at  her  home  on  Franklin  St.,  at  the  age  of  9-1 
years  and  3  months,  one  of  the  oldest  persons 
in  Luzerne  County.  She  was  born  in  Plains 
Township  February  7,  1798,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Cornelius  Courtright,  who  was 
born  in  17G1  and  was  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  a  commissioner  of 
Luzerne  County  in  1813,  1814,  1815,  1830, 
1831  and  1832  and  in  181G  was  a  candidate  for 
State  senator  in  the  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Columbia, 
Union,        Luzerne         and  Susquehanna, 

but  was  defeated  by  John  Frazer. 
In  1806  ho  became  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
held  the  office  until  1810.  In  1820,  1821  and 
1823  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  an  extensive 
landholder  in  this  county  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Plains  township,  May  25,  1848.  His 
wife,  mother  of  the  deceased,  was  Catharine 
Kennedy,  a  daughter  of  John  Kennedy,  a 
native  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Abbott  was  the  widow  of  John  Abbott, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  1830.  He  was 
born  in  Wilkes-Barre  Township,  April  IS 
1800.  He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Abbott  and 
a  grandson  of  John  Abbott,  who  came  to  this 
valley  in  1790  and  built  the  fir^t  dwelling 
house  in  the  old  borough  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
The  latter,  after  tin?  battle  of  Wyoming,  in 
1778,  removed  to  his  previous  home  in 
Plains  and  while  engaged  in  gathering  his 
crops  was  attacked  and  shot  by  a  party  of 
Indians. 

John  Abbott,  the  husband  of  deceased,  re- 
mained with  his  father  until  21  years  of  age, 
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when  ho  went  to  Maucb  Chunk  and  entorod 
tbe  employ  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  A  Navigation 
Co.,  with  which  he  remained  about  nine 
years.  In  1K20,  one  year  before  his  marriage, 
he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Plains,  and  there 
remained  a  successful  farmer  until  the  time 
of  his  death  on  November  2:5,  1861.  Two  of 
his  brothers,  John  and  William,  married 
daughters  of  Squire  Cornelius  Courtright. 
William's  family  removed  to  Ohio.  Stephen 
was  the  father. of  Rev.  William  P.  Abbott,  a 
distinguished  Methodist  clergyman,  who  de- 
livered the  oration  at  the  Wyoming  Centen- 
nial in  1878.  The  mother  of  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Minor  was  a  sister  of  the  Abbott  brothers, 
mentioned  above. 

Mrs.  Abbott  leaves  three  children— Misses 
Lucy  and  Catherine  Abbott,  who  lived  with 
their  mother  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Jackson  streets,  and  Robert  Miner  Abbott  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
son,  arrived  in  this  city  last  night.  Mrs. 
Abbott  had  been  failing  for  some  time, 
although  her  ail  meats  occasioned  no 
alarm  until  a  short  time  before  death. 
She  lived  until  the  machinery  of  life  was 
worn  out  and  sank  into  eternal  rest  as  peace- 
fully as  a  babe  on  its  mother's  breast.  Men 
were  born,  became  old  and  died  while  she 
lived,  cities  and  towns  sprung  up  from  a 
wilderness  of  forests  in  her  sight.  She 
stretched  her  years  far  beyond  man's  allotted 
time  and  lived  a  good  life.  She  was  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  her 
birth  last  February  the  Record  printed  an 
extended  notice,  giving  reminiscences  of 
Mrs.  Abbott's  life,  and  some  of  the  extracts 
are  here  republished : 

Mrs.  Abbott  has  been  a  woman  of  rugged 
constitution  and  of  wonderful  energy.  As 
late  as  six  months  ago  she  was  able  to  be 
about  the  house,  and  as  recently  as  a  month 
ago  she  was  sewing.  She  had  her  sight  un- 
impaired up  to  two  years  ago,  but  since  that 
time  she  had  been  unable  to  read. 

She  is  full  of  recollections  of  the  past, 
though  it  is  an  effort  for  her  to  recall  names 
and  dates.  "There  are  so  many  generations 
sinee  I  was  born,"  she  says,  "that  I  cannot 
easily  separate  them.  Time  has  mingled- 
them  so  much  that  grand  fathers  ami  grand- 
mothers, brothers  and  sisters  and  uncles  and 
aunts  are  not  easily  distinguished." 

Mrs.  Abbott  cannot  realize  the  changes 
since  the  old  days— the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  electric  cars  and  many  other  mod- 


ern improvements.  When  speaking  of  the 
electric  ears  she  said  they  remind  her  of  lines 
that  are  running  through  luu-  mind,  where 
taken  from  she  does  not  know — 

Tiie  arm  of  omnipotent  power  they  assume— 
A\n\  ride  In  chariots  oj  tire- 
Certainly  not  an  unprophotic  description. 

When  she  was  born,  Wilkes-Barre  was  only 
a  little  hamlet  in  a  great  wildneriiess,  she  says, 
and  she  recalls  many  a  horseback  ride  to 
Wilkes-Barre  either  alone  or  on  the  same 
horse  with  her  father.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  hardship  and  she  says  the  people  of  to- 
day have  no  idea  of  what  had  to  be  suffered 
in  those  pioneer  times.  A  source  of  great 
inconvenience  was  the  lack  of  money.  The 
only  way  any  money  was  laid  at  all  was  by 
hauling  a  load  of  wheat  over  the  mountains 
to  East  on  and  turning  it  into  cash.  There 
was  no  bank  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  many  set- 
tlements of  accounts  had  "to  be  made  with 
promissory  notes.  These  had  to  be  secured 
by  endorsement  and  many  a  man  lost  heav- 
ily by  endorsing  for  his  neighbor. 

Mrs.  Abbott  remembers  well  hearing  the 
survivors  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre  of  1778 
tell  about  that  bloody  event,  for  many  of 
them  were  alive  during  her  recollection.  The 
terrors  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  sav- 
ages— the  eager  hanging  of  the  women  and 
children  upon  the  gospel  minister  to  shield 
them — the  merciless  attack  of  the  British  and 
Indians — the  flight  across  the  mountains 
through  the  "Shades  of  Death"  to  the  Mini- 
sink  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  or  to  Con- 
necticut— the  sufferings  of  the  barefooted, 
almost  naked  children — the  birth  of  a  baby 
during  this  mad  stampede  and  the  tender 
efforts  of  the  fugitives  to  provide  for  the 
mother  and  carry  her  on  blankets  fastened  to 
two  horses — these  and  many  other  incidents 
were  familiar  tales  to  tin.'  now  aged  lady,  and 
she  tells  them  wThen  drawn  out  in  conversa- 
tion. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  ever  since  she  was  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
and  she  is  cheered  and  comforted  and  sus- 
tained by  a  faith  which  has  never  wavered. 
She  says  that  existence  at  so  advanced  an 
age  is  not  desirable,  but  with  all  her  bodily 
weakness  she  is  patient  and  uncomplaining, 
ready  to  depart  whenever  it  may  please  the 
Master  to  call. 

"I  had  such  an  impressive  dream,"  she 
said.  "I  thought  the  skies  were  illuminated 
as  with  a  continued  flash  of  lightning.  I  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  new  heavens  and    the  new 
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earth  wherein  dwellcth  righteousness.  There 

was  a  burst  of  music  and  there  was  a 
multitude  of  angels  in  beautiful  white  robes, 
there  was  no  sickness  anil  no  death  there, 
but  all  was  joy  and  peace,  and  T  longed  so 
much  for  one  of  the  robes.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  have  it  offered  to  me,  the  strain  was 
too  much  and  I  awoke.  0,  it  was  a  beautiful 
dream." 


BURIED  AT  NINETY-FOUR. 


Touching  Funeral  Remarks  Concerning 
One  Who  was  Horn  During  the  Lifetime 
of  George  Washington. 

The  funeral  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Hannah 
C.  Abbott  took  place  May  5,  1892,  at  3  p.  m., 
fiom  her  late  residence,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  sympathizing  friends.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Boyle, 
assisted  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Peck,  and  the  pall 
bearers  were :  George  B.  Kulp,  M.  H.  Post, 
Major  O.  A.  Parsons,  B.  M.  Espy,  George  S. 
Bennett  and  F.  C.  Johnson.  Rev.  Mr.  Peck 
made  some  feeling  remarks  concerning  her 
long  life  and  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  world  around  her.  For  SO  years 
she  had  been,  a  devoted  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  Born  in  1798,  the  Methodism 
of  this  region  was  only  ten  years  older 
than  she.  In  1788  there  was  formed 
by  Aiming  Owen,  a  Methodist  class  in  this 
valley,  the  first  from  Baltimore  northward  to 
Canada  and  from  the  Hudson  River  westward. 
Mr.  Peck  referred  to  his  own  coming  to  this 
region  a  stranger  35  years  ago,  as  a  Metho- 
dist preacher,  and  his  appointment  to  the 
Plains  charge,  where  deceased  then  lived. 
Her  hospitable  Christian  home  was  one  of  the 
several  in  that  neighborhood  that  opened 
their  doors  to  entertain  him,  as  they  did  to 
welcome   every   preacher  who  came  to  them. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boyle  followed  with  remarks,  giv- 
ing a  rapid  view  of  what  Mrs.  Abbott  had 
seen  in  her  earthly  pilgrimage.  She  had 
lived  during  the  life  time  of  every  President 
of  the  United  States  and  under  every  admini- 
stration except  the  first  one.  When  a  babe 
Washington  died.  When  growing  out 
of  girlhood  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  was  fought.  When 
in  middle  life  occurred  the  Mexican  War  and 
when  she  had  become  old  she  witnessed  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  war  between  the 
States,  and  remained  a  generation  longer, 
until  now  the  average  age  of  the  sur- 
viving veterans  of  the  last  war  is  nearly  60 
years.    She  lived   throughout  this   the  most 


wonderful  of  all  the  centuries  and  saw  the 
development  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  elec- 
tricity in  all  its  manifold  applications.  Dr. 
Boyle's  remarks  were  both  earnest  and  elo- 
quent. 

Interment  was  in  Hollcnback  Cemetery  at 
a  beautiful  spot  overlooking  the  winding  Sus- 
quehanna and  upon  her  grave  were  laid  some 
of  the  roses  and  palms  which  had  rested  on 
her  coffin. 


SQUIRE  GROFF  KILLED. 

A  Victim  of  the  Deadly  Grade  Crossing-— He 
Leaves  Four  Generations,  Children,  Grand- 
Children  and  a  Great-Great  Grandson. 

Ex- Alderman  G.  S.  GrolT  was  killed  Friday, 
April  22,  1892,  at  the  Northampton  street 
crossmg-of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  by 
passenger  train  No.  23,  arriving  in  this  city 
at  10:15  o'clock.  The  Squire  had  been  to 
Alderman  Rooney's  office  several  times  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  was  leaving  the  office. 
He  stepped  on  the  track  and  did  not  hear  the 
train  coming,  being  quite  deaf.  The  engi- 
neer blew  the  whistle  and  this  must  have 
startled  Mr.  GrofT,  for  he  stepped  forward 
hurriedly  and  then  back  again,  evidently 
being  uncertain  on  which  track  the  train  was 
coming.  Just  as  he  stepped  back  on  the 
track  again  the  engine  struck  him  and  hurled 
him  into  the  air  several  feet.  He  stnmk  on 
his  head  at  the  side  of  the  track,  inflicting  an 
ugly  gash.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died  at  noon. 

Squire  Goff  was  7G  years  old  and  was  born 
in  Reading.  His  wife  is  living  at  79.  He 
leaves  four  sous,  George  C,  Albert  S.,  Ed- 
ward H.  and  Joseph,  three  grandsons  and 
one  granddaughter  and  one  great-grandson 
and  one  great-great-grandson.  He  came  to 
Wilkes-Barre  in  1817  from  Ailentown  and  fol- 
lowed the  tobacco  business,  opening  a  cigar 
factory  on  Canal  street.  He  was  an  alder- 
man in  this  city  for  37  years  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Red  Men. 

He  was  the  father  of  a  family  which  mar- 
ried remarkably  young  and  at  his  death  he  is 
mourned  by  children  of  four  generations.  He 
married  at  the  age  of  21  and  celebrated  his 
golden  wedding  three  years  ago.  The  child- 
ren married  even  younger,  one  of  his  grand- 
sons, now  only  37  years  old,  having  married 
at  17  and  being  now  a  grandfather.  Squire 
Grofftook  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  gener- 
ations springing  up  about  him  and  felt  that 
he  was  indeed  a  patriarch  when  not  long  ago 
a  great-great-grandson  was  born  to  him. 
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LEWIS  LANDMESSER  DEAD. 


He  Suddenly  Passes  Away  at  Atlantic  City. 

[Daily  Record.  April  5, 1892.) 
Two  weeks  ago,  Lewis  Landmesser,  father 
of  Postmaster  L.  B.  Landmesser,  went  to 
Atlantic  City  for  his  health,  and  Monday  a 
telegram  came  that  he  was  dead.  The  de- 
mise was  unexpected,  as  only  a  few  days  ago 
ho  wrote  a  letter  that  he  was  improving.  He 
had  been  suffering  with  a  disease  of 
the       heart      and       stomach.  Deceased 

to  Wilkes-Barre  for  interment.  Deceased 
was  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  was  generally  liked,  having  many 
qualities  that,  lifted  him  into  prominence. 
He  was  born  at  Spiesen,  Prussia,  on  July  15, 
1822,  and  came  to  this  country  when  14  years 
of  age,  locating  at  Ashley.  He  helped  to 
build  the  old  Lehigh  canal,  and  also  worked 
in  the  mines.  He  worked  himself  up,  and  in 
1860  became  an  individual  operator,  after- 
ward organizing  the  Germania  Coal 
Co.,  which  in  1870  sold  out  to  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Since  then  he  had  not  been  engaged 
in  active  mining  operations,  but  continued  to 
deal  largely  in  coal  lands,  buying  and  selling. 
He  had  been  remarkably  successful  and  ac- 
cumulated a  large  property.  In  1867  he  built 
the  Landmesser  block  at  the  corner  of  South 
Main  and  South  streets,  and  in  addition  to 
this  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death  many 
other  properties  in  this  city  and  about  forty 
acres  of  coal  land  located  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Ashley  and  Hanover  township.  He  was  twice 
married— on  February  21,  184H,  to  Margaret 
Greenley,  and  on  December  12,  1865,  to  Phii- 
lippcena  Matthias— and  is  survived  by  his 
second  wife,  who  was  with  him  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  nine  children — Mrs.  J.  N.  Pettebone, 
N.  G.,  L.  B.  and  W.  F.  Landmesser:  Mrs.  Dr. 
Gunster  of  Seranton ;  Miss  Kate  Landmesser, 
John  G.,  Harry  and  Edward. 

He  was  the  candidate  for  sheriff  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1877.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  labor  reform  candidate,  Patrick  J.  Kinney, 
He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  An- 
thracite Bank. 
Dr.  Urquhart  says  of  him  : 
Lewis  Landmesser,  who  death  was  an- 
nounced yesterday,  was  a  man  whom  the 
present  generation  had  little  knowledge  of. 
He  was  a  factor  a  generation  ago,  when  such 
men  as  W.  W.  Ketcham  and  H.  M.  Fuller,  by 
the  personal  popularity  that  was  in  them,  ac- 


complished a  revolution  in  politics  in  this 
county,  and  in  which  they  stood  forth  as 
standard  bearers.  Mr.  Landmesser  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  prominent  German 
Republicans,  and  his  early  political  lib;  work 
was  a  time  of  pleasant  memories,  and  happy 
associations.  He  was  a  man  of  positive 
frame  of  mind,  of  plain  manners,  and  social 
habits,  and  attained  a  personal  popularity  in 
political  circles  that  has  not  been  excelled. 
In  his  early  day  politicians  received  more 
general  consideration  than  they  do  now,  and 
he  identified  himself  with  men  who  were, 
worthy  of  personal  and  political  considera- 
tion. He  possessed  a  sound  constitution, and 
an  unflexible  resolution.  He  maintained 
through  life  a  character  for  strict  integrity, 
humanity,  political  energy,  and  in  his  social 
department  never  exhibited  a  spirit  of  os- 
tentation. 

It  maybe  said  of  him  that  he  has  not  lived 
in  vain,  his  manner  of  life  reflects  honor  on 
his  memory,  and  those  who  differed  with  him  ' 
politically  will  now  And  a  laudable  excuse 
for  that  difference  in  the  times  that  are  past, 
and  the  circumstances  that  attended  politi- 
cal life.  _ 

Was  This  the   Grip? 

Editor  Record  :  George  M.  Bodge  of 
Boston  in  his  '-Soldiers  in  King  Philip's 
War,"  1G75  to  1677,  says  Rev.  John  Russell 
writes  a  letter  from  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  15, 
1G76,  wherein  he  tells  the  "Council  of  Connec- 
ticut" of  the  destruction  and  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians,  and  of  the  intention  of 
the  settlers  to  go  out  and  attack  them  at  the 
"Upper  Falls"  of  the  Connecticut  near  Deer- 
field,  where  they  were  fishing  (which  they  did 
three  days  later,  the  18th.) 

He  speaks  of  their  '-visitation"  by  the  epi- 
demic distemper  or  malignant  cold  which  had 
prevailed  at  Connecticut  (and  of  which  Mr. 
Mather  wrote  that  he  could  not  hear  of  a 
family  in  New  England  that  wholly  escaped.) 

This  is  all  there  is  about  the  influenza  in 
Mr.  Bodge's  work.  I  did  not  see  this  letter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Russell  in  the  Massachusetts 
archives  as  I  was  looking  up  only  genealo- 
gical information,  but  I  saw  his  letter  describ- 
ing the  massacre  at  "Bloody  Brook  Bridge," 
now  South  Deerfleld,  Sept.  18,  1675,  and  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  killed,  along  with  Capt. 
Lathrop,  among  whom  was  one  of  my  family 
name,  John  Plumb.  H.  B.  Plumb. 
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HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  MEETING. 

Dr.  liakca  'Jalks  Entertainingly  of  the 
Great  Achievement  of  Columbus — New 
Members  Admitted. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  regular 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society  May  13, 1892.  The  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Harry  Hakes  upon  the  geo- 
graphical, cosmographical  and  geodetic 
problems  and  theories  upon  which  the  great 
maritime  experiment  of  Columbus  wa*  based, 
proved  particularly  interesting.  The  doctor 
has  evidently  devoted  to  these  questions  a 
large  amount  of  research,  and  his  remarks 
brought  out  many  new  features  of  the  great 
discovery.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
the  society  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speaker. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following  can- 
didates were  elected  members  of  the  society: 
George  S.  Bennett,  Charles  P.  Hunt,  James 
Pollock,  J.  X.  Conyngham,  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Bul- 
lard,  Eugene  C.  Frank,  Edmund  N.  Carpen- 
ter, Levi  I.  Shoemaker,  Joseph  W.  Patten,  E. 
Constine,  Elmer  H.  Lawall.  David  P.  Avars, 
M.  B.  Houpt,  Sidney  R.  Miner. 

Contributions  were  received  since  Feb.  11, 
the  date  of  the  last  meeting,  as  follows  : 

Proceedings    39th  annual  meeting  of  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
Official  Congressional  Directory,  1 892. 
Consular  Reports,  1891. 
Annual  report   of  Scranton  Public  Library, 
Catalog  of    Pre-Historic  Works    East   of   the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Omaha  and   Tonka  letters, 
Smithsonian  Instution. 

Contributions      to    American      Ethnology, 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Consular  Reports,  Nos.  131,    135,  136,  137. 
Official  Records  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Report  of  Commission  of  Education,  1SS8-9, 
Vols.  1  and  2. 
Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
Annual      report      of      Board     of      Mana- 
gers        of         the         Buffalo        Historical 
Society,  atlas  accompanying  official  records 
of  the   war  department,  bibliography  of  the 
Algonquin  languages,   constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  report  of 
president  of  Yale  University  for  1891,  histor- 
ical account  of  the  old  State   House  of  Penn- 
sylvania, F.  D.  Stone,  Philadelphia;  transact- 
ions of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  proceed- 
ings of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Rochester  His- 
torical Society,   catalog  of  Amherst   College, 
bulletin  of  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia, 


proceedings  of  American  Philosophical  So 
ciety  of  Philadelphia,  consular  report  de- 
partment of  state  for  March,  1892;  paper 
weight  made  from  a  bolt  of  the  Monitor,  In- 
dian ceremonial  banner  stone.   . 


COMMEMORATIVE  MEETING. 


Celehratinp  the  Anniversary  of  the  Mass- 
acre— Election  of  Officers  ami  General 
Preparation. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Wyoming 
Commemorative  Association  was  held  at  the 
offico  of  the  secretary  on  Saturday,  April  16, 
1892,  Calvin  Parsons,  V.  P.,  acting  as  presi- 
dent. 

On  motion  of  Sheldon  Reynolds  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  this 
association  in  commemorating  the  1  lit li 
anniversary  of  the  battle  and  massacre  of 
Wyoming,  on  tho  second  of  July  next,  and  at 
all  subsequent  exercises. 

On  motion  of  W.  A.  Wilcox,  Resolved, 
that  the  president  of  this  meeting  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  on  the  care  of  tho  monu- 
ment grounds  to  prepare  same  for  the  meet- 
ing of  2d  of  July  next,  and  that  the  proposed 
co-operation  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  be  favorably  considered  and 
and  referred  to  that  committee  with  power  to 
act.  The  chair  appointed  Robert  Pettebone 
chairman,  with  F.  C.  Johnson  and  Benjamin 
Dorrance  members. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  to  arrange  for  orator  of  the  day  and 
make  further  preparations  for  next  exercises, 
reported  that  they  were  in  correspondence 
with  certain  eminent  gentlemen  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  as  no  definite  conclusion  had  as  yet 
been  arrived  at  they  merely  reported  pro- 
gress, with  leave  to  make  Anal  report  at  next 
meeting. 

Committee  charged  with  this  duty  reported 
officers  for  ensuing  year:  President,  Calvin 
Parsons :  vice  presidents,  L.  D.  Shoemaker. 
Dr.  H.  Hollister,  Sheldon  Reynolds,  Garriek 
M.  Harding  and  W.  L.  Coning  am  ;  treasurer, 
Dr.  II.  Hakes;  recording  secretary,  Wesley 
Johnsou ;  corresponding  secretary,  George 
H.  Butler;  librarian,  W.  A.  Wilcox.  Report 
unanimously  adopted  and  officers  elected. 
The  secretary  reported  the  names  of  twenty- 
eight  candidates  for  membership  who  had 
complied  with  by-laws  on  that  subject,  ali  of 
whom  being  found  worthy  and  eligible  under 
the  rule,  were  elected  to  active  membership. 
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DR.  COPPEE  WILL  SPEAK 


At  the  Wyoming   Monument   in  July— New 
Members  During  I  ho  Year. 

At  tho  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Commemo- 
rative Association  on  Saturday,  May  7,  1392, 
the  fact  was  made  known  that  Dr.  Coppee, 
the  eminent  historian,  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  monument. 

The  following  persons  have  boon  elected  to 
membership  and  paid  duos  during  the  year: 
Calvin  Parsons,  Sheldon  Reynolds,  William  A. 
Wilcox,  Wesley  Johnson,   Mrs.  Judge  Pfouts, 

F.  C.  Johnson,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Miner,  Hon. 
C.  1).  Foster,  George  H.  Butler,  John  G. 
Wood,  O.  A.  Parsons,  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Frear, 
Geo.  S.  Pfouts,  Jr.,  A.  G.  Hoyt,  Geo.  R.  Wright, 
Wm.  L.  Conyngham,  E.  W.  Sturdevant,  Geo. 
S.  Bennett,  Richard  Sharpe,  Jr..  George  R. 
Bedford,  James  Sutton,  Thomas  H.  Atherton. 
William  M.  Shoemaker,  J.  Butler  Woodward, 

G.  M.  Reynolds,  A.  W.  McAlpine,  Charles  P. 
Hunt,  John  B.  Reynolds,  Col.  Eugene  B. 
Beaumont,  H.  H.  Welles,  Jr.,  John  Welles 
Hollenback,  Hon.  E.  S.  Osborne,  Dr.  Fred 
Corss,  Ralph  H.  Wadhams,  M.  W.  Wadhams, 
C.  M.  Conyngham,  E.  G.  Butler,  C.  Bow 
Dougherty,  George  P.  Loomis,  E.  S.  Loop,  J. 
Bennett  Smith,  H.  B.  Plumb,  Charles  M. 
.Williams,  T.  Van  Storch  (Scranton),  A.  S.  Orr, 
Dr.  Charles  Denison,  Hon.  John  B.  Smith, 
Rev.  H.  H.  Welles,  A.  H.  McClintock.  Frances 
L.  Pfouts,  B.  F.  Barnum,  George  H.  Flanagan, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Rosier,  (Honesdale),  X.  G.  Pringle, 
Henry  F.  Johnson.  Dr.  B.  H.  Thropp  i Scran- 
ton), J.  M.  Courtright,  Samuel  Sntton,  Col.  R. 
Bruce  Ricketts. 

Tho  applications  of  J.  Butler  nillard  and 
John  S.  Harding  for  membership  were 
accepted. 

A  NOTED  LANDMARK. 


Many  Prominent  JJuzerne  County  Lawyers 
Graduated  From  the  Old  Collins  Build- 
ing, Now  a  Thing  of  the  Past. 

The  destruction  of  the  small  frame  Collins 
office  on  South  Franklin  street  to  make  room 
for  the  entrance  to  the  new  Grand  Opera 
House,  removes  one  of  the  prominent  land- 
marks of  Wilkes-Barre.  In  this  office  wore 
developed  the  legal  talents  of  lawyers  who 
have  gained  prominence  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench,  and  many  of  them  who  still  live  in 
Wilkes-Barre  watched  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion not  a  little  impressed  by  these  memories 
welling  up  in  their  minds. 

Tho  first  man  to  occupy  the  office,  then  one 
of  tho  handsome  buildings    of    Wilkes-Barre, 


was     William     S.    War!/;,    a    relative   of  tho 
Wurtzs  who  planned  and  started  the  D.  &  H. 

Canal  Co. 

Lyman  Hakes,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Harry 
Hakes,  who  name  from  New  York  Slate  as  a 
school  teacher,  studied  law  with  Wurtz  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1841,  with 
Judge  Dana.  Mr.  Hakes  entered  the  office 
in  1839  and  occupied  it  from  that  tine.'  on. 
Among  thoso  who  entered  the  offico  to  study 
law  with  Mr.  Hakes  were  a  man  named 
Totten,  Dr.  Harry  Hakes,  George  B.  Kulp, 
Hon.  C.  D.  Foster,  Andrew  Hunlock,  Judge 
Charles  E.  Rice,  Lyman  II.  Bennett,  Burton 
Downing  and  Gains  L.  Halsey.who  registered 
with  3Ir.  Hakes  and  finished  his  legal  educa- 
tion with  Judge  Rice. 

This  office  was  occupied  from  about  18G0  to 
1865  by  James  Barnes,  who  acted  as  clerk  for 
Lyman  Hakes  and  attended  to  his  business 
during  his  absence. 

The  real  successor  to  Mr.  Hakes,  however, 
was  Judge  Rice,  who  retained  it  until  he  was 
elected  district  attorney,  in  1877.  Then  T. 
H.  Atherton  and  G.  L.  Halsey  took  possession 
jointly  and  they  were  succeeded  by  IS.  J, 
Strauss  and  Mr.  Halsey,  who  in  turn  were 
succeeded  by  real  estate  agent  Coolbaughaud 
David  L.  Patrick,  George  Urquhart,  Jr.,  and 
D.  0S  Coughlin  were  the  last  to  occupy  the 
office  and  moved  out  a  few  days  before  it  was 
torn  down. 

In  1867  at  the  time  of  the  big  fire  President 
Judge  Conyngham  ordered  the  firemen  to 
tear  down  the  building  to  prevent  a  spread  of 
the  flames.  The  walls  only  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  the  floor  and  foundations  remaining, 
and  the  next  day  Judge  Collins,  the  proprie- 
tor, had  the  frame  building  rebuilt  before 
City  Council  had  time  to  know  anything 
about  it.  The  building  was  in  the  fire  limit 
and  this  quick  work  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Collins  excited  no  little  indignation  among 
the  couneilmen  of  that  day. 

Judge  Rice  and  Hou.  C.  D.  Foster,  two  of 
the  gentlemen  who  graduated  there,  the 
other  afternoon  while  looking  at  the  ruins 
brushed  up  their  recollections  of  the  old  place 
and  recited  interesting  reminiscences  of  tbe 
days  when  lawyers  offices  were  uncarpeted, 
when  there  were  no  folding  desks;  when,  in 
short,  the  old  Collins  office  was  a  model  in 
every  way,  although  notably  ancient  in  com- 
parison with  the  elegantly  appointed  legal 
homes  of  to-day.  "Lyman  Hakes,"  continued 
Judgo  Rice,  "was  very  fond  of  young  men 
and  always  had  his  office  full  of  students 
and  young  lawyers."— Record,  May  7, 1892. 
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I  III  V  YKAKS  MARRIED. 

The  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  of  Mr. 
auul  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan. 

Amid  all  that  was  bright  and  cheerful,  sur- 
rounded by  family  and  nearly  300  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan  of  North  Franklin 
street  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary on  April  2,  1892.  with  a  reception 
from  G  to  10.  Mr.  Morgan  came  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  from  Philadelphia  by  canal  packet  boat 
in  1831),  having  no  intention  of  settling  here, 
but  the  place  agreed  with  him  so  well  that  he 
decided  to  remain  and  became  one  of  Wilkes- 
Barro's  most  progressive  citizens  and 
staunchest  business  men.  Three  years  after 
his  arrival  (in  1842)  lie  married  Miss  Ellen 
Hann,  he  being  27  years  old  at  that  time  and 
she  18.  In  1843  Mr.  Morgan  entered  the  shoo 
business  and  in  1808  the  hardware  business, 
both  of  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  sons. 

And  so  after  fifty  years  of  married  life,  still 
happy  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  married, 
these  two  people  paused  for  a  moment  to  re- 
ceive from  their  friends  the  congratulations 
they  well  deserve. 

The  rooms  were  decorated  with  smilax  and 
flowers,  the  mantels  being  hidden  by  masses 
of  roses  and  other  flowei's.  The  dining  room 
was  similarly  beautified,  and  as  the  guests 
partook  of  the  delicious  refreshments  the 
Raff  string  quartet  sat  behind  a  curtain  of 
smilax  and  discoursed  music  from  the  upper 
floor.  The  upper  rooms  contained  the  pres- 
sents  in  great  profusion.  Gold  pieces  were 
evidently  as  plentiful  as  coppers,  for  under  a 
glass  case  were  two  gilded  apples  cut  open, 
the  interior  of  each  being  lined  with  $10  gold 
pieces.  A  gilded  shoe  Avas  also  full  of  the 
shining  yellow  coins  and  others  were  fasten- 
ed on  cards  and  the  bottom  of  the  case. 
There  was  fully  $500  of  coin  in  the  case.  A 
happy  reminder  of  fishing  days  was  a  glass 
vase  full  of  gold  fish,  presented  by 
George  A.  Wells,  who  with  Mr.  Morgan 
enjoyed  many  piscatorial  excursions  to- 
gether. The  marriage  certificate  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  wife  and  that  of  his  parents.  Benja- 
min Morgan  and  Tacy  Stroud,  who  were 
married  in  Montgomery  County  in  1800  after 
the  Quaker  custom,  were  hung  over  the 
tables. 

Among  the  guests  from  out  of  town  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loxley  aud  Morris  Loxley  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W,  Evans 
and  William  West  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  and 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Couard  of   Fort  Washing- 
ton. 
Of  the  immediate  family  there  were  present 

all  of  tin1  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are 
married,  and  nine  grandchildren.  The 
youngest  grandchild  is  Charles  Byron  Mor- 
gan, aged  3  months,  a  bright  little  fellow. 
He  represented  the  third  generation  <>f 
Charles,  the  second  being  Charles  Evans 
Morgan,  the  baby's  father. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Morgan  are 
Edward,  Jesse.  William,  Benjamin,  Charles, 
Mrs.  Loxley,  Mrs.  Dunning  Sturdevant,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Post  and  Miss  Mary  Morgan. 

If  tin',  years  deal  as  lightly  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
past  this  will  not  be  the  last  special  anni- 
versary they  will  celebrate  with  their  friends. 

The  only  person  at  the  reception  who  at- 
tended the  marriage  fifty  years  ago,  besides 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  was  Mrs.  John  Behee. 
At  that  time  she  was  Mercy  Fell  and  she  and 
Mr.  Behee  accompanied  the  happy  couple  to 
the  Methodist  parsonage,  when  Rev.  1).  W. 
Bristol  spoke  the  binding  words.  The  only 
two  other  persons  at  the  wedding  are  both 
living — Sarah  G.  Beaumont,  now  Mrs. 
Leifer  of  Lebanon  and  her  cousin  Mary 
Butler,  now  Mrs.  Reynolds  of  Kingston. 

The  following  beautiful  sentiment,  so  deli- 
cately expressed,  was  composed  by  Hon.  W. 
W.  Loomis  a  half  century  ago  Saturday,  on 
the  wedding  day  of  his  life  long  friend 
Charles  Morgan.  The  wish  conveyed  has 
come  true  in  a  remarkable  degree  : 

May  purest  pleasures  crown  your  loves, 

Through  ail  your  coming  lives: 
While  he  the  best  of  husbands  proves, 
And  she  the  best  of  wives. 

A  great  many  events  have  transpired  within 
fifty  years,  yet  Mr.  Loomis  had  the  pleasure 
of  standing  and  repeating  this  same  verse 
again  for  whom  it  was  originally  composed, 
aiter  two  score  and  ten  years  had  rolled 
away. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  Blanchard. 

A  large  number  of  people  throughout  the 
county  assembled  at  the  late  residence  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Blanchard,  in  Port  Blanchard,  on 
Saturday,  to  attend  her  funeral.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parke,  who 
had  been  her  pastor  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  read  the  90th  Psalm,  and  a  portion  of  the 
loth  chapter  of  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians after  which  he  spoke  briefly  of 
death  and  the  resurrection,  taking  for  his 
text  the  51st  verse  of  the  15th  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians:  "Heboid,  I  shew  you  a  mystery; 
we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall"  all  be 
changed.''  Interment  was  made  in  Hollen- 
back  cemetery,  this  city. 
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STEWART    MKMOIMAli    CHURCH 


Dedicated  at  Rendhani  Tuesday—  Rev.  Dr 
Doyle  and  George  It.  Kulp  Deliver  Ad- 
dresses. 

[  Daily  Record.  April  27, 1892.] 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  1 :30  o'clock  the 
new  Stewart  Memorial  Chureh  at  Rendham, 
near  Scranton,  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God.  It  was  erected  by  the  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stewart  of  Scranton,  one 
of  whom  is  Mrs.  George  B.  Kulp  of  this  city, 
in  memory  of  their  parents,  both  of  whom 
died  about  a  year  ago  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other.  The  new  pastor  is  Rev.  L.  E. 
VanHoeseh  who  has  a  membership  of  70  and 
a  good  Sunday  .school.  The  edifice  is  quite 
pretentious  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  the 
front  being  of  rough  stone  designed  for  a  rus- 
tic effect. 

The  exercises  yesterday  were  in  charge  of 
Presiding  Elder  Hard  and  quite  a  number  of 
people  from  Wilkes-Barre  attended.  In 
preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
11.  Boyle  of  this  city  took  his  text  from  St. 
Luke,  "He  hath  loved  our  nation  and  hath 
built  us  a  synagogue." 

The  speaker  closed  with  a  reference  to  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  whoso 
benevolence,  he  said,  had  erected  the  church, 
and  placed  it  there  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of 
those  things  for  which  the  universal  church 
stands,  as  well  as  a  monument  of  filial  love. 

George  B.  Kulp,  Esq.,  of  this  city  took  his 
inspiration  from  the  words  of  scripture : 
"And  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto 
Joshua,  loose  thy  shoo  from  oil  thy  foot,  the 
place  where  thou  standest  is  holy." 

In  the  year  1791  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
the  first  Methodist  class  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Lackawanna  County  was  held. 
James  Sutton  was  the  leader  and  the  class 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Capt.  John  Vaughn. 
Old  Forge  derived  its  name  from  Dr.  William 
Hooker  Smith,  who,  after  his  return 
from  General  Sullivan's  expedition,  lo- 
cated himself  permanently  hero  on 
the  rocky  edge  of  the  Lackawanna  beside  the 


sycamore  and  the  oak.  "The  forge  was  erect- 
ed by  Dr.  Smith  and  James  Sutton  in  the 
spring  of  1689  for  converting  ore  into  iron. 
It  stood  immediately  below  the  falls  or  rapids 
in  the  stream  between  two  and  three  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Hon.  Charles  Miner  says: 
"My  recollections  of  Pittston  and  Old  Forge 
were  all  of  the  most  cheerful  character. 
.  .  .  But  to  the  Forge:  The  heaps  of 
charcoal  and  bog  ore,  half  a  dozen  New  Jer- 
sey firemen  at  the  furnace.  What  life,  what 
clatter.  And  then  at  the  mansion  on  the  hill 
might  be  seen  the  owner,  Dr.  William  Hooker 
Smith,  now  nearly  superannuated,  who,  in 
his  day,  was  the  great  physician  of  the  val- 
ley, and  if  perchance  the  day  was 
fine  you  might  see  his  daughters,  unsur- 
passed for  beauty  and  grace,  whose  every 
movement  was"  harmony  that  would  add 
a  charm  to  the  proudest  city  mansion."  We 
might  say  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Smith 
was  not,  and  never  became  a  Methodist.  In 
his  will,  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  dated 
March  19,  1810,  he  uses  the  following 
language:  "I  recommend  my  soul  to 
Almighty  God  that  gave  it  to  me,  nothing 
doubting  that  I  shall  be  finally  happy.  My 
destiny,  I  believe,  was  determined  unalter- 
ably before  I  had  existence.  God  does  not 
leave  any  of  his  works  at  random,  subject  to 
change,  but  in  what  place,  when  and  how  I 
shall  be  happy,  I  know  not."  Old  Forge  as  a 
centre,  when  Luzerne  County  embraced 
Bradford,  Lackawanna,  Susquehauna  and 
Wyoming,  was  without  doubt  the  busiest 
place  in  the  country.  In  1828  there  were  but 
fourteen  heads  of  families  living  within 
the  present  limits  of  Pittston  and  one  of 
them  was  John  Stewart,  Sr.,  father  of 
the  man  whose  memory  we  meet  to-day  to 
commemorate.  Anning  Owen  was  the  apostle 
of  Methodism  in  Wyoming.  He  was  one  of 
the  handful  of  courageous  men  who  were  de- 
feated and  scattered  by  an  overwhelming 
force  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Butler. 
In  the  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming  in 
1778  he  was  by  the  side  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Benjamin  Carpenter.  It  was  during  this  ter- 
rible time  that  he  became  converted  and  af- 
terwards joined  the  Methodists.  Through 
his  early  work  Methodism  was  established 
and  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  young  con- 
verts as  their  spiritual  father  and  they  came 
to  him  for  advice  and  comfort.  From  this 
point  Mr.  Kulp  carefully  followed  the  growth 
of  the  denomination,  its  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs down  to  the  present  time. 
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WILKES-BARRE'S  FUTURE 

With  Reference  to  Her  Coal  tJnminetl 
Compared  to  That  of  Other  Places  in  the 
Anthracite  Regions— We  Certainly  Are 
Favored — The  Interesting  Resume. 

Below  we  publish  a  tabular  estimate  show- 
ing the  approximate  quantity  and  tiie  past 
and  probable  future  production  of  coal  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  northern  anthracite 
coal  field,  prepared  by  William  Griffith,  en- 
gineer and  geologist,  late  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  printed  in  the 
Colliery  Engineer,  a  most  interesting  approx- 
imation of  our  coal  prospects. 

This  table  is  accompanied  by  an  explana- 
tory letter  from  Mr.  Griffith,  explaining  the 
methods  whereby  he  arrives  at  his  deduct- 
ions, and  we  think  all  readers  will  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  his  figures  are  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The 
compilation  of  this  table  entailed  on  Mr. 
Griffith  an  immense  amount  of  research  and 
hard  work.  He  was,  however,  spec- 
ially fitted  for  the  undertaking  by 
his  experience  on  the  geological 
survey  and  his  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  geology  of  the  region.  The 
table  will,  on  inspection,  be  found  very  inter- 
esting, and  the  interest  will  not  end  with  its 
first  examination.  It  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  great  northern 
coal  field,  arrauged  in  the  most  convenient 
form,  and  for  years  to  come  it  will  no  doubt 
be  used  as  a  work  of  reference  and  as  a  basis 
for  calculations. 

A  careful  study  of  the  table  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  generalities : 

It  shows  that  in  the  past  nearly  60  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  originally  in  the  ground  has  been 
won — this  includes  shipments  and  local  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Griffith  thinks  the  future  production 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  much  exceed  fifty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  coal  remaining  in  the 
ground,  but  this  may  be  increased  somewhat 
by  improvements  in  the  method  of  mining, 
but  as  most  of  the  coal  remaining  is  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  field,  where  the  measures 
are  deep  and  gaseous,  some  radical  change 
in  methods  will  be  necessary  to  materially  in- 
crease the  percentage  stated. 

The  large  yield  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  the 
past,  as  shown  by  the  table,  may  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  coal  has 
been  mined  from  the  margin  of  the  field  and 
points  where  it  is  not  so  deep  and  the  surface 


of  little  value,  so  that    more  coal    per  acre 
could  bo  taken  out. 

According  lo  Mr.  Griffith's  deductions  the 
several  minor  divisions  of  the  field  will,  at 
the  present  rate  of  production,  last  the  fal- 
lowing lengths  of  time. 


District. 


Car- 


Forest  City  and 
bondale. 

Jermyu 

Archbald 

Peckville  and  01yj*iant 

Scranton 

Pittston 

Wilkes-Barre  and  Ply- 
mouth   

Nantlcoke  and  lower 
end 


Time  of 
haustion  ex 
eluding  tliii 
seams  not 
now   worked 


ex-|Time   of 

t 


ex- 

laustiou     in- 
•ludiug    thin 
seams     not 
iow  worked. 


Of  course,  as  the  northern  districts  are  ex- 
hausted the  production  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  lower  end  of  the  basin.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  coal  north  of  Scran- 
ton is  in  thin  beds  that  have  not  yet  been 
worked  to  any  great  extent,  and  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  field  more  robbing  can  bo  done,  as 
the  beds  are  not  deep,  and  the  surface  is  not 
very  valuable.  This  statement  makes  plain 
the  relations  existing  between  the  figures  in 
the  above  table. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  qrantity  of  coal  still  un- 
worked  by  districts  and  the  percentage  of  the 
53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  (that  may 
yet  be  mined),  which  will  probably  be  pro- 
duced in  each  district. 


District 

Perceutag 
coal    rem 
ing     in 
ground. 

•  01 

un- 

the 

Percentage  of 

53    per     rent 
of    coal    that 
may  be  mined 

Forest  City  and    Car- 

2-0 
0-T 
0-rj 
4-o 
1G-0 
13  0 

47-0 

16-0 

3-5 

l-l 

Arehbald 

Peckville  and  Olyphant 

0-9 
lti-0 

Pittston 

14-0 

Wilkes-Barre  and  Piy- 

42-0 

Xantieoke    and  lower 

14-n 

Of  all  the  coal  remaining  in  the  ground,  in- 
cluding pillars,  in  the  mines,  the  Wyoming 
Valley  has  about  70  per  cent.,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced about  54'  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  pro- 
duced from  the  entire  Northern  Field.  The 
Lackawanna  Valley  has  30  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  remaining  in  the  ground,  and  has  pro- 
duced 46  per  cent,  of  th^  total  production. 
The  past  production  divided  up  by  districts, 
gives  each  district  the  following   percentage  : 

Forest  City  and  Carbondale,  o  per  cent.; 
Jermyu,  3  per  cent. ;  Archbald,  2   per  cent, ; 
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Peckville  and  Olyphant,  4  per  cent. ;  Scraii- 
ton,  31  per  cent. ;  Pittston,  16  per  coat. ; 
\V41kos-33ane  and  Plymouth,  32  per  cent.; 
Nautieoke  and  lower  end,  G  per  cent. 

Of  all  the  soliil  coal  in  the  imworked  areas, 
about  20  per  cent,  is  contained  in  scams  that 
have  not  been  worked  to  any  extent  in  the 
different  districts. 

The  greatest  thickness  of  the  measures  is 
at  Wilkos-Barre,  where  they  have;  at  the 
deepest  point  fourteen  beds,  aggregating  97. G 
feet  in  thickness.  The  Arckbald  and  Carbon- 
dale  Districts  have  the  least  thickness,  the 
former  having  two  beds  with  a  total  thick- 
ness of  eleven  feet,  and  the  latter  three  beds 
with  a  total  thickness  of  17  feet. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
amount  of  prepared  coal  still  to  be  produced 
from  this  field  (2,371,194. 000  tons)  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  something  beside  figures.  This 
amount  would  Jill  an  ordinary  (i0  feet  wide 
city  avenue,  60  fe°t  deep,  or  level  with  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  fifth  story  window,  for  a 
distance  of  5,000  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Germans. 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Peniiypacker  is  lec- 
turing very  successfully  on  the  "Ger- 
man Element  in  Pennsylvania."  He 
spoke  before  the  Pennsylvania  Histori- 
cal Society  in  Philadelphia  the  other 
evening  and  the  large  and  cultured  au- 
dience present  were  delighted  with  his 
effort.     An  exchange  says  : 

He  traced  the  history  of  the  German  people 
from  the  time  of  their  first  settlement  m  this 
State,  noting  meanwhile  the  different  emigra- 
tion movements  from  the  fatherland,  claim- 
ing that  to  the  Germans  was  due  the  credit 
of  setting  in  motion  the  first  efforts  in  this 
direction.  The  character,  religious  beliefs 
and  attainments  of  the  settlers  in  Lancaster, 
Berks,  Montgomery  and  on  the  Lehigh  were 
dwelt  upon,  and  the  differences  between 
those  in  the  different  localities  described. 
The  Swenkfelders,  who  settled  largely  in 
Montgomery,  were  spoken  of  as  a  people  of 
refined  literary  tastes,  who  have  preserved 
their  love  of  culture  up  to  the  present  day. 
Among  their  descendants  was  the  late  Gover- 
nor Hartranft,  and  Judge  Heyd rick,  lately  ap- 
pointed to  she  State  supreme  bench,  is  of  the 
same  stock. 

The  judge  said  thenvwas  very  much  Of  lit- 
erature among  these  early  German  settlers, 
and  their  influence  on  the  life  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  very  great.  In  173S  Christopher 
Saner  started  in  Germantown  a  printing 
press,  and  he  and  his  son  printed  250  differ- 
ent books,  of  which  the  judge  said 
he  possessed  1H0.     He    exhibited    a   book   of 


hymns  printed  by  Saner  in  1730,  which  was 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  so  highly 
prized  that  he  had  sent  it  to  Paris  to  be  re- 
bound. Three  German  editions  of  the  Bible 
were  printed  in  Germantown  between  17-13 
and  177(>,  antedating  the  first  English  Bible 
printed  in  America.  A  number  of  other  rare 
works  were  exhibited,  mostly  of  a  religious 
character,  in  which  the  printing  was  clear 
and  the  illustrations  creditable,  though 
somewhat  crude  according  to  the  present 
state  of  engraving.  Wherever  the  Germans 
established  a  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  ho 
said,  the  printing  press  was  sure  to  follow. 
The  first  Bible  and  Testament  pi  in  ted  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  was  by  a  German  named 
Geh,  in  the  town  of  Somerset. 

He  claimed  that  music  was  first  taught  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Germans  at  Ephrata.  In 
1747  B'pissel  wrote  a  book  of  hymns,  with  a 
description  of  the  kind  of  music  they  had 
then.  In  public  affairs,  among  the  earliest 
German  settlers  were  some  who  were  greatly 
conspicuous.  He  referred  to  Pastorius  as 
probably  the  greatest  literary  man  who  came 
to  America,  being  conversant  with  several 
languages,  and  Helpius,  the  Hermit  of  the 
Wissahiekon,  as  the  writer  ot  several  books 
before  he  came  to  America.  Koster.  Ziu- 
zendorf  and  others  were  named  in  his  cate- 
gory. 

Judge  Pennypacker  said  the  earliest  at- 
tempt to  combat  the  institution  of  slavery- 
was  by  the  Germans  in  a  protest  sent  to  the 
Friends'  Meeting  at  Germantown  in  1688,  and 
that  the  Quakers,  who  controlled  th<-  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  and  did  it  better  than 
was  done  by  any  other  people  elsewhere, 
were  supported  by  the  Germans.  When  the 
subject  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1789  was  before  the  States,  Pennsylvania  was 
the  first  to  adopt  it,  this  result  being  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  German  element, 
the  first  movement  coming  from  the  people 
of  Germantown,  who  sent  a  petition  to  the 
legislature  in  its  favor.  In  this  body  were  12 
Germans  who  voted  for  the  adoption. 

In  all  the  great  crises  of  the  governmeat, 
Judge  Pennypacker  said,  "it  is  my  pride  and 
your  pride  that  Pennsylvania  has  been 
prominent.  In  Washington's  darkest  hours, 
when  his  fleeting  army  had  been  reduced  to 
3,000  sore  and  dispirited  men.  Pennsylvania 
sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  1,500  men.  which 
turned  the  tide  of  defeat  into  victory.  The 
first  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war  came  from  Pennsylvania.  On  the  day  of 
the  assault  on  Sumter  the  Legislature  voted 
§500,000  to  the  government,  and  afterwards 
.  was  never  chary  of  men  or  treasure  when  the 
government  needed  either.  In  all  past  crises 
of  the  government  there  has  been  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  German  element  in  advocating 
and  defending  it." 
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AN  INDIAN  STORY. 

TEEDYUSCUNG,    THE    FIRST    SETTLER 
OF  WILKES-BARRE. 


Exciting  Times  with  the  Whites  -who  Set- 
tled Among  Them — Teedyuscung  and  His 
Tribe  were  the  First  to  Build  Houses  in 
Wyoming — Scenes  of  Bloodshed  and  Ter- 
ror— The  Murderous  Tomahawk  and  the 
Midnight  Torch— An  Interesting  and  Ex- 
citing Story. 

Wyoming's  early  history  is  as  inten- 
sely exciting  as  ihe  most  confirmed 
novel  reader  could  wish  for.  The  toma- 
hawk and  the  torch  relieved  the  seasons 
of  peace  with  frightful  consequences. 
George  B.  Kulp,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable 
historian,  has  compiled  a  history  of 
Teedyuscung,  the  first  settler  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  which  will  soon  be  issued  from 
the  press.  A  Eecobd  man  has  been 
permitted  to  see  the  pages  and  an 
abstract  of  the  interesting  story  fol- 
lows : 

Teedyuscung,  the  noted  Indian  chief, 
the  first  settler  of  Wilkes-Barre,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  was  born 
about  the  year  1700,  in  New  Jersey,  east 
of  Trenton,  in  which  neighborhood  his 
ancestors  of  the  Lenape  had  been  seated 
from  time  immemorial,  Zinzondorf's 
reconnoisance  in  July  of  that  year  in- 
troduced the  Moravian  missionaries  in- 
to the  homes  of  the  Eastern  Delawares. 
Teedyuscung  was  converted  by  them 
and  baptized.  The  lessons  of  the 
divine  master  whom  ho  had  promised  to 
follow  soon  proved  distasteful  to  him. 
He  remembered  how  his  countrymen 
were  being  injured  by  the  whites  and 
how  they  had  been   traduced   and    were 


being  oppressed  by  ,  the  imperious 
Iroquis.  And  once  when  his  untamed 
brethren  came  down  from  the  Min- 
nisinks  to  Gnadenhutten,  bringing  their 
unshod  ponies  and  their  broken  flint 
locks  to  the  smithy  they  opened  their 
hearts  to  him  wide  and  took  him  into 
their  councils.  Telling  him  that  the 
hour  was  come  to  prepare  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors  they  asked  him  to  lead 
them  and  be  their  king  That  was  the 
evil  moment  in  which  he  was  dazzled 
by  the  prospect  of  a  crown  and  traf- 
ficked his  peace  of  mind  for  the  unrest 
of  ambition.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1754.  Mohican  Abraham  also  turned 
renegade,  and  the  two  chieftains  to- 
gether prevailed  with  seventy  of  the 
congregation  to   remove    to    Wyoming. 

The  removal  of  the  Delawares  from 
the  Forks  to  Wyoming  was  as  speedy 
as  the  order  to  that  end  had  been  per- 
emptory. Some  years  before  the 
Wyoming  Valley  had  been  allotted  by 
the  Delawares  to  a  strong  clan  of  the 
Shawanese.  These  latter  had  planted 
themselves  upon  the  flats  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  (Plymouth,)  .and  on 
their  arrival  at  the  same  place  the 
Delawares  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
town  they  were  to  build  the  beautiful 
plain  on  the  eastern  side  near  what  is 
now  known  as  the  slaughter  house  in 
the  lower  end  of  this  city.  Here  was 
built  the  town  of  Maugh-wau-wa-me, 
the  original  of  Wyoming.  Meantime 
the  Nanticoke  Indians  had  removed 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
which  yet  retains  their  name.  The 
Shawanese  made  no  opposition  to  the 
arrival  of  their  new  neighbors.  The 
Wanamese,    under   their    chief,    Jacob, 
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resided  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna above  Mill  Creek,  known  as 
Jacob's  Plains.  The  Mohicans  came  to 
Wyoming  with  the  Delawares  in  1742, 
and  under  their  chief,  Abram,  built  a 
village  above  Forty  Fort  known  as 
Abram's  Plains.  Besides  these  there 
were  a  few  wigwams  on  Shickshinny 
and  Wapwallopen  creeks,  and  in  Salem 
township  near  Poach  Haven.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  Delaware  village 
at  Nescopeck  and  one  on  the  cast  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  about  two  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna 
called  Asserughney.  There  was  a 
Shawanese  village  west  of  Ross  Hill, 
between  Plymouth  and  Kingston. 
These  are  all  the  known  locations  of 
Indian  villages  within  the  limits  of 
Luzerne  County.  The  news  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  in  July,  1755,  spread 
rapidly  over  the  country,  carrying  dis- 
may to  the  hearts  of  the  English  sett- 
lers. The  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  threatened  with  ruin  by  the  vic- 
torious French  and  their  savage  allies. 
The  words  and  deeds  of  Tecdyuscung 
proclaim  the  deep  seated  offense  and  its 
cause.  Sending  a  large  belt  of  wampum 
to  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  and  even 
to  the  Cherokees  in  the  South,  he  said  : 
"I  am  in  exceeding  great  danger,  the 
English  will  kill  me,  come  and  help  me  !" 
The  Delaware  town  at  Nescopeck  was 
made  the  rendezvous  of  the  warriors. 
With  these  Teedyuscung  attacked  the 
settlements  in  Berks  County,  Nov.  1(5, 
1755,  spreading  fire  and  death  in  all  di- 
rections. On  the  21th  of  the 
same  month  Gnadenhutten  was  at- 
tacked, a  number  of  the  peo- 
ple were  murdered  and  the  buildings 
were  laid  in  ashes.  It  is  said  the  mur- 
derers of  the  people  at  Gnadenhutten 
were  commanded  by  a  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  not  by  Teedyuscung.  In 
the  beginning  of  December  of  the  same 
year  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Wyo- 
ming by  the  Bela wares,  the  Shawanese. 
the  Nantieokes    and  others,  at    which  it 


was  determined  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
country  on  the  Delaware.  They  danced 
the  war  dance  and  sang  their  death 
songs.  At  the  appointed  time  the  paths 
between  Wyoming  and  the  Delaware, 
over  which  the  missionaries  had  so  often 
carried  the  white  flag  of  peace  and  good 
will,  were  crowded  with  hostile  savages 
on  an  errand  of  blood  and  death.  Two 
hundred  warriors  rushed  from  the 
mountain  side  upon  the  defenseless  set- 
tlements. Nearly  the  whole  of  Marshall's 
family,  the  man  who  performed  the 
walk  and  afterwards  declared  that  the 
Penns  refused  to  pay  him,  were  put  to 
death.  Teedyuscung,  at  the  head  of  a 
scouting  party,  fired  into  a  company  as- 
sembled at  a  funeral.  He  penetrated 
into  New  Jersey  and  even  approached 
within  a  few  miles  of  Easton.  During 
the  month  of  December  fifty  dwelling 
houses  were  burned  in  Northampton 
County,  upwards  of  one  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  were  murdered  and 
scalped,  and  nearly  as  many  were  car- 
ried away  into  captivity.  This  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  is  attributable 
to  the  quarrel  which  existed  between  the 
governor  and  assembly  in  reference  to 
taxing  the  proprietaries'  estates.  The 
assembly  were  wholly  inexcusable  for 
their  neglect  of  the  public  defense  at 
that  critical  period.  The  great  body  of 
the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania  who  were 
disposed  to  arm  against  the  French,  be- 
ing left  to  themselves  and  unsupported 
by  the  government,  were  easily  per- 
suaded by  the  promises  and  presents  of 
the  French  agents  to  make  war  against 
the  English.  Paxinos,  an  a.^ed  Shawa- 
nese chief  residing  at  Wilkes-Barre,  was 
a  friend  of  the  English.  It  was 
he  who,  in  the  interview 
with  Charles  Broadhead,  on  Nov- 
ember, 9,  1755,  at  Wyoming,  urged  upon 
him  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  Indians 
in  the  valley  with  belts  of  wampum  and 
presents  to  secure  them  to  the  English 
interest.  The  message  contained  a 
warm  and  pressing  invitation  to  all  the 
Indians  to  attend  a  treaty  to  be  held  on 
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January  1,  1756,  at  John  Harris's.  But 
before-  the  messenger  started  on  his 
dangerous  journey  Teedyuscung  had  de- 
vastated the  country  of  the  Delaware*, 
and  among  others  the  plantations  of 
Mr.  Broadhead  and  of  Aaron  Dupuy, 
who  had  been  selected  to  bear  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Wyoming  Indians.  On  Jan- 
uary 1  he  was  engaged  with  thirty  of 
his  warriors  in  scalping  the  remaining 
inhabitants  and  burning  their  dwellings 
in  Smith-field  Township,  Monroe  County. 

To  return  to  Paxinos.  He  used 
every  argument  to  dissuade  the  Del- 
awares and  his  own  warriors  from  tak- 
ing up  the  hatchet  against  the  English. 
He  pressed  his  solicitations  with  such 
zeal  that  the  Delawares  threatened  to 
take  his  life.  .  When  the  warriors  began 
to  dance  the  war  dance  he,  with  Abram 
and  about  thirty  others,  chiefly  old  men 
and  women,  retired  to  a  village  west  of 
Kingston,  near  Blindtown,  where  he  re- 
mained until  all  the  Indians  departed  the 
valley  for  the  country  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. On  his  return  to  Wyoming  with 
his  booty  and  his  prisoners  he  encamped 
for  the  night  on  the  Pokono  Mountain. 
Here  the  savages  killed  Peter  Hess, 
cutting  him  almost  in  pieces  with  their 
knives,  and  tied  the  others  to  trees. 
They  kindled  a  large  fire,  but  the  night 
was  so  cold  they  could  not  sleep.  At 
daylight  they  set  out  and  arrived  atWy- 
oming  in  the  evening.  They  found  the 
valley  deserted.  The  party  pushed  on 
to  Tunkhannock,  where  they  found 
about  one  hundred  men,  women  and 
children,  and  where  the  prisoners  re- 
mained until  the  cold  weather  was 
over.  They  were  afterwards  taken  to 
Diahoga  .and  stayed  there  until  they 
were  brought  down  and  delivered  up  to 
their  friends  at  the  treaty  at  Easton  in 
the  following  November. 

Teedyuscung  claimed  to  be  king  of  ten 
nations.  Being  asked  what  ten  nations, 
he  answered,  the  united  iSix  Nations — 
Mohawks,  Onondagos,  Oneidas,  Seneeas, 
Cay  u  gas   and   Tuscaroras,  and  four  oth- 


ers— Delawares,  Shawanese,  Mohicans 
and  Munsies,  who  would  all  ratify  what 
he  should  do.  Teedyuscung  at  one  of 
the  councils  was  alleged  to  have  been 
the  instigator  of  the  Indian  outrages 
upon  the  whites  in  1755,  by  sending 
large  belts  of  wampum  to  various  tribes 
on  the  war  path,  but  the  shrewd  in- 
former or  negotiator, with  a  view  of  per- 
sonal advantage  and  emolument,  in- 
formed Governor  Morris  that  as  Teedy- 
uscung had  brought  on  the  war,  he  was 
the  only  person  that  could  effect  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  all  Indian  affairs. 

On  being  requested  by  the  governor 
to  state  the  causes  of  their  uneasi- 
ness and  subsequent  hostilities,  Teedy- 
uscung enumerated  several.  Among 
them  were  the  abuses  committed  upon 
the  Indians  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
trade,  being  unjustly  deprived  of  por- 
tions of  their  lands,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion, long  before,  in  New  Jersey,  of  a 
Delaware  chief  named  Wekahelah,  for, 
as  the  Indians  allege,  accidentally  kill- 
ing a  white  man — a  transaction  which 
they  said  they  could  not  forget. 

The  council  continued  nine  days  and 
Governor  Denny  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  tact  and 
judgment  as  greatly  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  Indians.  By  his  candid 
and  ingenious  treatment  of  them  as  some 
of  the  Mohawks  afterwards  expressed 
it,  "he  put  his  hands  into  Teedyuscung's 
bosom  and  was  so  successful  as  to  draw 
out  the  secret  which  neither  Sir  William 
Johnson  nor  the  Six  Nations  could  do." 
The  result  was  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Delawares  of  the  Susquehanna  with  the 
English,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  upon  the 
basis  that  Teedyuscung  and  his  people 
were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
Wyoming  hinds,  and  that  houses  were 
to  be  built  for  them  by  the  proprietaries. 
In  1757,  Teedyuscung  requested  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  to  so  fix  and  de- 
fine his  land,  around  his  village  on  the 
Susquehanna,  that  ••his  children  can 
never  sell  or  yours  ever  buy  them,"  and 
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to  remain  so  forever.  Ho  also  asked 
the  proprietary  government  to  assist 
him  in  building  houses  at  Wyoming  be- 
fore corn-planting  time.  Ten  log  houses 
"twenty  feet  by  fourteen  in  the  clear, 
and  one  twenty-four  by  sixteen  of 
squared  logs  and  dovetailed,"  were  built 
for  him  in  1758.  These  were  the  first 
dwelling  houses  erected  in  Wyoming. 
Other  buildings  were  subsequently 
erected  there.  To  check  or  crush  the 
ambitious  projects  of  New  England  men 
about  forming  a  colony  at  Wyoming,  in- 
fluenced their  erection  by  Pennsylvania 
quite  as  much  as  any  especial  regard  for 
the  Delaware  sachem.  One  of  the  nia- 
sons'was  killed  and  scalped  by  six  hos- 
tile Indians  while  engaged  in  this  labor. 
The  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
agent  for  Indian  affairs,  was  invoked  to 
bring  the  SixNations  to  a  new  congress. 
Neither  presents  nor  promises  were 
spared,  and  in  October,  1758,  there 
was  opened  at  Easton,  one  of  the  most 
imposing  assemblages  ever  beheld 
in  Pennsylvania.  Chiefs  from  the  Six 
Nations  were  there.  Teedyuscung,  on 
the  way  to  the  conference,  having  fallen 
in  company  with  the  chief  who  had  com- 
manded the  expedition  against 
Gnaddenhutten  and  Fort  Allen,  high 
words  arose  between  them,  when  the 
king  raised  his  tomahawk  and  laid  the 
chief  dead  at  his  feet.  From  this  mo- 
ment, though  vengeance  might  slumber, 
he  was  a  doomed  man,  a  sacrifice  alike 
to  policy  and  revenge.  At  the  congress 
Teedyuscung,  eloquent  and  of  imposing 
address,  took  at  first  a  decided  lead  in 
the  debates.  But  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressed in  strong  language  his  resent- 
ment against  the  British  colonists  who 
had  killed  and  imprisoned  some  of  his 
tribe,  and  he,  as  well  as  other  chiefs  of 
those  nations,  took  great  umbrage  at 
the  importance  assumed  by  Teedyuscung 
whom,  as  one  of  the  Dela wares,  they 
considered  in  some  degree  subject  to 
their  authority.  Teedyuscung,  how- 
ever, supported  the    high  station  which 


he  held  with  dignity  and  firmness,  and 
the  different  Indian  tribes  at  length  be- 
came reconciled  to  each  other  and  great 
offense,  it  appears,  was  given  to  the 
ambassadors  <>f  the  Six  Nations  at  the 
consequence  assumed,  and  the  forward 
part  taken  by  Teedyuscung,  and  yet  no 
immediate  measures  were  adopted  to 
chastise  his  supposed  contumacy,  A 
solution  of  what  might  otherwise  seem 
difficult,  both  in  his  more  bold,  inde- 
pendent,conduct  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  Iroquois,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  their  allies  was  already 
sensibly  shaken  and  Great  Britain  was 
preparing  with  unexampled  vigor  to 
drive  the  French  from  this  continent. 

Agents  were  sent  out  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  country  and  selecting  a 
proper  district.  The  beautiful  valley 
upon  the  Susquehanna  river  in  which 
the  Indians  of  the  Delaware  tribe, eleven 
years  before,  had  built  their  town  of 
Wyoming,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
agents,  and  as  they  found  the  Indians 
apparently  very  friendly,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  valley  unoccu- 
pied, except  for  purposes  of  hunting, 
they  reported  in  favor  of  commencing 
their  settlements  at  that  place  and  of 
purchasing  the  lands  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians,  residing  near  the  great 
lakes,  who  claimed  all  the  lands  upon 
the  Susquehanna. 

Teedyuscung,  in  September,  1760,  be- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  had  a  conference 
with  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  in 
which  he  said:  "Brother,  I  am  ready 
to  set  out,  but  have  heard  yesterday 
some  bad  news  which  obliges  me  once 
more  to  wait  on  you.  Yesterday  I  was 
told  that  some  New  England  people  are 
going  on  the  west  side  of  Siisquehannah 
with  intent  to  settle  lands  at  Wyomink ; 
if  this  should  be  the  case  then  all  the 
pains  that  have  been  taken  by  this  gov- 
ernment and  me  will  be  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  the  Indians'  laud  and  they  will  not 
suffer  it  to  be  settled.  I  therefore  de- 
sire the  governor  wilj  sencj  a    smart  let- 
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tor  to  the  government  whore  these  in- 
truding people  came  from,  to  forbid  this 
proceeding,  and  tell  their  governor 
plainly  that  if  they  do  not  go  away  the 
Indians  will  turn  them  oft';"  he  added 
with  a  groat  doal  of  warmth,  "those  peo- 
ple cannot  pretend  ignorance,  and  if 
they  shall  then  continue  on  the  lands  it 
will  be  their  own  fault  if  anything  hap- 
pens," and  repeated  his  entreaties  to  the 
governor  to  take  every  measure  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  those 
lands,  for  it  will  certainly  bring  on 
another  Indian  war.  The  governor  in- 
formed Teedyuscung  that  he  had,  the 
other  day,  received  some  information  of 
this  matter  and  that  as  the  justices  of 
the  peace  were  holding  a  court  at  Eas- 
ton,  he  ordered  the  sheriff  and  some  of 
the  justices  to  go  to  the  place  where  it 
is  said  these  New  England  men  are 
settling,  to  let  them  know  they  are  sent 
by  this  government  to  warn  them  off, 
show  them  the  bad  consequences  that 
would  ensue  on  such  an  encroachment 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians  and 
the  proprietaries,  and  forthwith  to 
report  what  they  find  doing,  that  proper 
measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  governor  at  another  conference 
acquainted  Teedyuscung  that  ho  would 
now  give  him  an  answer  to  his  speech, 
and  then  began  as  follows  :  "Brother,  I 
readily  acknowledge  the  zeal  with  which 
you  have  for  some  years  past  concurred 
with  this  government  in  promoting  the 
good  work  of  peace,  and  it  is  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  your  endeavors  that 
the  same  has  been  brought  to  an  happy 
conclusion.  Brother,  you  will  please  to 
observe  that  the  people  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  settle  your  lands,  and  in  so  doing 
justly  give  you  so  much  uneasiness,  are 
none  of  them  of  this  province,  they  come 
from  a  distant  government  and  set  up 
pretentions  for  this  land  partly  under 
the  charter  of  Connecticut,  the  colony 
from  whence  they  came,  and  partly 
under  what  they  call  Indian  pur- 
chases,    for     besides     what     they    told 


Robert  White,  that  they  had  pur- 
chased that  hind  from  some  Indians  that 
were  at  the  last  treaty  at  Easton,  they 
did  assure  the  gentleman  whom  I  sent 
to  warn  them  off  that  they  had  bought 
it  from  the  Delaware  Indians,  who  had 
signed  them  deeds  for  it,  which  I  shall 
road  to  3-011  that  you  may  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  this  matter."  (He  here  road 
the  names  of  eighteen  Indians  who  had 
signed  the  deeds.)  "Brother,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  this  government 
will  stricty  observe  their  treaties  with 
the  Indians  and  will  spare  no  pains  to 
hinder  these  people  from  settling  those 
lands,"  and  so  on.  Teedyuscung  thanked 
the  governor  and  expressed  great  satis- 
faction therewith.  He  asked  what 
should  be  done  if  they  should  come  to 
Wyomink  in  the  spring?  The  governor 
gave  him' for  answer  that  they  should 
not  suffer  them  to  settle,  and  expected 
to  bo  informed  of  everything  that  they 
should  attempt,  either  at  Wyomink  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  To 
which  Teedyuscung  replied  that  ho 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  governor's 
eye  and  ear,  and  that  he  would  give  him 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  everything 
that  should  come  to  his  knowledge. 
Then  Teedyuscung  desired  that,  as  the 
people  who  came  with  him  were  poor 
and  naked,  the  governor  would  order 
thorn  clothes  and  provisions  for  their 
journey  home,  and  the  government 
promised  to  consult  with  the  provincial 
commissioners  and  give  him  an  answer. 
Another  council  was  hold  April  13,  at 
Which  was  present  Lieutenant  Governor 
Hamilton  and  others.  The  governor, 
upon  reconsidering  that  part  of  his 
speech  to  Teedyuscung,  in  which  he  de- 
sired him  not  to  suffer  the  Connecticut 
people  to  settle  at  Wyomink,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  might  possibly  misun- 
derstand his  meaning  and  look  upon  it 
as  an  encouragement  for  them  to  use 
force  in  the  preventing  of  their  settle- 
ment, by  which  means  many  murders 
might  happen  ami  an  Indian  war  be  re- 
vived, thought   proper   to    explain  him- 
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self  more  particularly  on  that  head,  for 
which  purpose  he  sent  for  Teedyuscung 
and  explained  himself  in  the  following 
manner:  "Brother,  by  what  I  said  to 
you  the  other  day  about,  your  not  suffer- 
ing the  Connecticut  people  to  settle 
themselves  at  Wyomink  or  on  any  of  the 
Indian  lands,  I  did  not  mean 
that  you  should  use  force  or 
proceed  to  kill  any  of  them 
for  coming  amongst  you  and  attempting 
to  settle  your  lands,  but  you  should 
rather  collect  the  ancient  and  discreet 
men  of  your  nation  and  go  to  them  in  a 
peaceable  manner  and  endeavor  to  per- 
suade them  to  forbear  settling  those 
lands  till  the  right  to  the  same  should 
be  settled  by  lawful  authority,  and  the 
Indians  to  whom  the  land  belongs  shall 
consent  to  sell  it.''  Teedyuscung  being 
asked  if  lie  understood  what  was  said, 
answered  that  he  perfectly  well  under- 
stood it  and  was  pleased  with  it.  As 
for  him  he  will  do  nothing  more  in  this 
matter,  but  will  acquaint  the  governor 
with  anything  that  shall  hereafter  be 
attempted  by  these  people,  and  leave  it 
to  the  governor  to  do  what  is  proper. 
He  then  acquainted  the  governor  by  a 
string  of  Wampum  that  some  of  the 
Opey  and  Mohican  nation:-,  were  going 
to  settle  at  Wyomink,  and  when  ho 
looked  that  way  he  should  see  them  sit- 
ting together  as  one  people.  He  will 
always  do         from         his         heart 

what  shall  be  for  the  best,  and 
in  an  open  way.  The  governor  then  en- 
forced again  to  him  not  to  have  re- 
course to  violence  lest  it  should  occa- 
sion fresh  disturbances,  but  that  since 
he  has  said  he  would  refer  the  matter 
to  him,  he  will  take  care  to  manage  the 
matter  so  as  may  bo  most  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  Indians.  In  the  case  of  Van 
Horn  vs.  Dorrance  and  Fenn  vs.  Picker- 
ing, the  deposition  of  Parshall  Terry- 
was  read.  It  contain.-  inter  ulia  this  in- 
formation ;  "That  in  the  year  1762,  he 
then  being  an  inhabitant  of  Goshen,  in 
the  then  province  of  New  York,  and  he 
then  also  being  a  proprietor  in  the  Con- 


necticut-Susquehanna  purchase,  being 
Informed  that  the  company  of  proprie- 
tors  had    granted    two    townships,  ten 

miles  square  each,  as  a  gratuity  to  the 
first  two  hundred  settlers,  they  being 
proprietors  (or  in  portion  to  a  less  num- 
ber), conditional,  that  said  settlers  go 
and  remain  in  possession  for  the  com- 
pany for  the  term  of  five  years;  that  as 
near  as  he  can  recollect,  some 
time  about  the  last  of  August 
of  the  same  year  the  depon- 
ent, with  ninety-three  others,  mostly 
from  Conneticut,  went  to  "Wyoming ; 
that  they  carried  on  and  took  with 
them  horses  and  forming  utensils  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  farming 
business.  *  *  *  The  deponent  saith 
that  on  their  arrival  at  Wyoming  they 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  where 
they  built  several  huts  for  shelter;  that 
they  cut  grass  and  made  hay  on  Jacob's 
Plains;  that  they  were  shortly  after 
joined  by  many  others;  that  their  whole 
company  on  the  ground  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  upwards;  that  they 
continued  on  the  ground,  according  to 
his  best  recollection,  about  ten  days; 
that  the  season  being  far  advanced  and 
finding  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure provisions  at  so  great  distance 
from  any  inhabited  country,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  settlers,  viz.,  John 
Jenkins,  John  Smith  and  Stephen 
Gardner,  thought  proper  and  advised 
us  to  return,  which  was  agreed  to  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  company 
withdrew,  the  deponent  being  ;  one 
that  a  small  number  were  left  on  the 
ground  who  tarried  some  time  longer  as 
the  deponent  understood.  The  depon- 
ent says  that  at  the  time  they  arrived  at 
Wyoming  there  were  no  inhabitants  in 
that  country  to  His  knowledge,  except 
one  Teedyuscung,  an  Indian  chief,  and 
a  number  of  Indian  families.  The  de- 
ponent did  not  discover  any  appearance 
of  any  improvements  being  made  by 
white  people  previous  to  the  deponent 
and  the  company  aforesaid  going  on  to 
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his  own  hand  the  chief  who  had  com* 
mandec!  the  Iroquois  war  party  in  their 
devastation  of  Gnadenhutten.  War  up- 
on the  whites  being  now  renewed,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  king  may  have 
declined  to  lead  his  tribe  to  battle.  At 
the  great  council  held  at  Easton  in  1758, 
the  Six  Nations  had  observed,  with  no 
very  cordial  feelings,  the  important 
the  lands.  The  deponent  further  saith 
that  at  the  time  they  withdrew  they 
seemed  their  farming  utensils  in  the 
ground  to  be  ready  for  the  spring  follow- 
ing, as  they  expected  to  return  at  that 
time."  A  private  conference  was  held  at 
the  governor's  house  in  Philadelphia, 
November  19,  1702,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton  being  present,  and  after 
Teedyuscung  recited  mor ;  grievances 
and  trials  and  encroaching  upon  his 
reservation  by  the  white  people,  the 
governor  suggested  another  treaty  and 
it  was  ratified. 

This  was  the  last  official  act  of  Teedy- 
uscung with  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  five  years  suc- 
ceeding the  last  treaty  held  at  Easton, 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  were  ex- 
empt from  Indian  hostilities  or  depreda- 
tions, except  the  practice  of  horse  steal- 
ing, to  which  the  savages  were  always 
addicted.  The  Indians  frequently  vis- 
ited Philadelphia  in  parties  and  received 
attention  and  presents  from  the  gov- 
ernor. In  17(32  the  chain  of  friendship 
between  them  and  the  whites  was 
strengthened  and  brightened  at  a  great 
council  held  at  Lancaster,  attended  by 
chiefs  from  the  Six  Nations,  by  the  west- 
ern Indians  and  by  those  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  this  treaty  Teedyuscung 
withdrew  the  imputation  of  forgery 
made  at  Easton  against  the  younger 
Penns  and  their  agents,  but  adhered  to 
the  charge  of  fraud  as  connected  with 
the  walking  purchase.  He,  however, 
signed  a  release  for  all  claims  upon  lands 
on  the  Delaware,  and  received  for  him- 
self and  his  people  seven  hundred 
pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency  (eighteen 


hundred  dollars),  in  money  and  goods. 
The  Moravians  re-established  their  mis- 
sions at  Gnadenhutten,  Waughwawame 
(Wyoming),  Wyalusing  and  at  other 
points,  and  the  whites  on  the  frontiers, 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  last 
long  and  bloody  war,  were  anticipating 
the  blessings  of  a  prosperous  peace.  In 
the  meantime  Wyoming  was  the  theatre 
of  highly  interesting  events.  Those  of 
the  Indians  who  had  not  been  concerned 
in  the  sale  of  1751  and  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  doubtless  opposed  to 
it,  were  of  course  not  unwilling  to  re- 
pudiate the  transaction,  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  five  of  their  chiefs  were  sent  to 
Hartford.  Conferences  were  held  by 
these  chiefs  with  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut and  his  council  on  May  28  and 
30,  1702,  in  the  course  of  which  the  sale 
of  the  land  was  disavowed  as  a  national 
transaction.  They  admitted  that  a  sale 
had  been  made,  but  denied  its  validity. 
Notwithstanding  a  proclamation  issued 
by  Governor  Fitch,  eight  days  after  the 
conference  with  the  Indians  were  ended, 
forbidding  the  people  of  Connecticut 
from  trespassing  upon  the  disputed 
territory,  the  pioneers  who,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1702,  had  commenced  their 
operations  in  Wyoming,  returned  to  the 
valley  to  resume  their  labors  early  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  accompanied  by 
their  families,  and  with  augmented 
numbers  of  settlers.  They  were  fur- 
nished with  an  adequate  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  took  with  them  a  quantity 
of  live  stock,  cattle,  horses  and  pigs. 
Thus  provided,  and  calculating  to  draw 
largely  from  the  teeming  soil  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  they  resumed 
their  labors  with  light  hearts  and 
vigorous  arms.  The  forests  rapidly 
retreated  before  their  well  directed 
blows,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
they  commenced  bringing  the  lands  into 
cultivation  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Their  advancement  was  now  so  rapid 
that  it  is  believed  the  jealousies  of  the 
Indians  began  to  be  awakened.  At 
least,  notwithstanding  the  claims  which 
the  Six  Nations  had  asserted  over  the 
territory  by  virtue  of  which  they  had 
sold  to  the  Susquehanna  Company. 
Teedyuscung  and  his  people  alleged 
that    they    ought    to  receive  compensa- 
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lion  also.  Thus  matters  stood  until  In 
the  spring,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  broke  up  the  settlement  at  one 
fell  blow.  Teedyuscung  had  slain  with 
position  which  Teedyuscung  had  at- 
tained in  the  opinion  of  the  whites,  by 
the  force  of  his  talents  and  the  energy 
of  his  character.  Long  accustomed  to 
view  the  Delawares  and  their  deriva- 
tive tribes  as  their  subjects,  the  haughty 
Iroquois  could  not  brook  this  advance- 
ment of  a  supposed  inferior,  and  the 
reflection  had  been  rankling  in  their 
bosoms  until  it  was  determined  to 
cut  off  the  object  of  their  hate. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  on  April  19,  1763, 
the  house  of  Teedycung,  and  twenty  of 
the  surrounding  dwelling  burst,  almost 
at  the  same  moment  into  flames  and 
thus  the  great  Delaware  king  miserably 
perished.  The  wickedness  of  this  deed 
of  darkness  is  heightened  by  an  act  of 
still  greater  atrocity.  They  charged  the 
assassination  upon  the  white  settlers 
from  Connecticut,  and  had  the  address 
to  inspire  the  Delawares  with  such  a 
belief.  The  consequences  may  readily 
be  anticipated.  Teedyuscung  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  their  exaspe- 
ration at  "the  deep  damnation  of  his 
taking  oft,"  was  kindled  to  a  degree  of 
correspoding  intensity.  Stimulated  to 
revenge  by  the  representations  of  their 
false  and  insidious  visitors,  the  Dela- 
wares, on  the  loth  of  October,  rose  upon 
the  settlement  and  massacreed  twelve 
of  the  people  in  cold  blood,  at  noonday, 
while  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field 
on  the  fiats  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
Those  who  escaped  ran  to  the  adjacent 
platations  to  apprize  them  of  what  hud 
happened,  and  were  the  swift  messen- 
gers of  the  painful  intelligence  to  the 
houses  of  the  settlement  and  the  fami- 
lies of  the  slain.  Having  no  arms  even 
for  self  defense,  the  people  were  com- 
pelled at  once  to  seize  upon  such  few  of 
their  effects  as  they  could  carry  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains. At  nightfall  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied and  the  darkness  that  hung  over 
the  vale  was  illuminated  by  the  lurid 
(lames  of  their  own  dwellings  —  the 
abodes  of  happiness  and  peace  in  the 
morning.  Hapless,  indeed,  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  fugitives.  Their  number 
amounted    to    several    hundreds — men, 


women  and  children— the  infant  at  the 
breast,  the  happy  wife  a  few  brief  hours 
before,  now  a  widow  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  orphans.  The  supplies,  both 
of  provisions  and  clothing,  which  had 
been  secured  in  the  moment  of  their 
flight,  were  altogether  inadequate  to 
their  wants.  Notwithstanding  the.  hard- 
ships they  were  compelled  to  encounter, 
and  the  deprivation  under  which  they 
labored,  many  of  them  accomplished 
the  journey  in  safety,  while  others,  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  the  swamps,  were  never 
hoard  of  more. 

The  descendants  of  a  large  number  of 
the  above  named  persons  still  reside  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  having  returned  in 
1769,  when  the  next  attempt  at  settle- 
ment, was  made. 

Teedyuscung  with  all  his  faults,  was 
yet  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  race.  Yet, 
his  character  stands  not  well  in  history 
— not  as  well,  by  any  means,  as  it  de- 
serves. That  he  was  a  man  of  talent 
and  courage,  there  can  be  no  question; 
but  withal  he  was  greatly  subject  to  the 
constitutional  infirmities  of  his  race, 
unstable  in  his  purposes,  and  a  lover  of 
the  fire  waters — the  enemy  which,  re- 
ceived to  the  lip,  steals  away  the  brain, 
alike  of   the  white  man  and  the  red. 


DEATH  OF  REUBEN  YOST. 


An  Old  Resident  of  Wyoming  Passes  Auay 
at  a  Good  Old  Age. 
Reuben  Yost  died  at  the  home  of  his  son, 

D.  F.  Yost  at  Wyoming  May  25,  1892,  at  the 
age  of  73  years.  His  death  was  the  result  of 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  received  in  November, 
1891.  He  is  survived  by  seven  children. 
J).  T.  Yost  of  Wyoming,  J.  H.  Yost  of  Rhine- 
cliffe,  N.  Y.,  W.  L.  Yost  of  Slatington,  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Barnhart  of  Weatherly,  Mrs.  Jennh' 
Yocum  of  this  city,  Mrs.  Martha  Brobst  of 
Hazleton  and  Mrs.  Bella  Reed  of  Wyoming. 

Deceased  was  well  known  among  the  older 
coal  operators,  having  been  engaged  as  a 
carpenter  in  the  building  of  the  second  coal 
breaker  erected  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  He 
located  in  Jeansville,  near  Hazleton,  in  1850, 
and  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
first  breaker  and  machine  shops  built  in  that 
town.     He  was  an  earnest   member  of  the  M. 

E.  Chureh  and  was  long  an  efficient  organizer 
ami  conductor  of  Sunday  schools  in  and  near 
Hazleton. 
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THE  OLD  WILKES-BARRE  ACADEMY. 


Recollections  of  it    and   Other    Features   of 
Wilkes-Barre    Neax-ly    50   Years   Afr«»,    as 
Contributed  J>y  Charles  Jewett  Collins. 
Dear  Editor  or  the  Record:  As   in 

testimony  to  the  loyal  feelings  which 
should  bo,  in  the  heart  of  the  native, 
however  far  from  home  he  may  be,  I  am 
most  delightfully  constrained  to  assure 
you  of  a  Wilkes-Barre  boy's  pleasure  at 
receiving  the  Record  of  April  12,  con- 
taining Rev.  Dr.  Parke's  reminiscences 
of  Wilkes-Barre  in  1844.  One  of  the 
thoughts  instantly  prompted  was  a  re- 
gret that  so  few  are  still  living  to  tell 
the  story  of  our  native  city's  early  life, 
as  a  quiet  and  unobstrusive  country  vil- 
lage, whose  universally  acknowledged 
charms  were  only  those  of  location  and 
of  general  intelligence.  It  has  long  been 
a  hope  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  that  a 
syndicate  might  be  formed  to  keep  in 
trust  for  coming  generations  and  trans- 
mit items  of  historic  interest,  the 
memory  of  which  ought  not  to  pass 
away  with  those  who  daily  draw  near 
the  border  line. 

The  recent  death  of  our  excellent 
friend,  Wm.  P.  Miner,  as  also  the  earlier 
death  of  Judge  Dana,  and  that  of 
Steuben  Jenkins — each,  at  its  sad  oc- 
currence, prompted  the  foregoing  ex- 
pression of  regret.  We  might  run  back 
a  little  farther  and  note  the  death  of 
William  H.  Butler  and  of  Jas.  P.  Dennis, 
or  recall  the  name  of  one  perhaps  less 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  your  columns, 
Lewis  H.  Miner,  any  one  of 
whom  was  capable  of  rich- 
est and  most  racy  discourse  upon 
Wilkes-Barres  early  history.  The  cap- 
tion of  your  most  recent  article  seems 
not  a  little  impressive — " Nearly  a  half 
century  ago."  Bui  those  of  us  who  have 
our  nerves  tingling  at  the  reading  of  the 
article,  look  upon  that  as  not  solong  ago! 

The  writer  of  these  lines  was,  then, 
just  at  the  threshold  of  a  college  stu- 
dent's life.  As  he  pens  this  sentence, 
he  recalls  a  morning  many  years   before 


that,  in  the  old  "Log  Jail,"  as  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Academy  on  Public  Square 

was  called.     Many  an  eye  was  stealthily 

peeping  through  the  lattice  of  the  school 
windows  to  see  even  the  road  over 
which  had  just  gone  one  of  the  boys — 
first  of  our  day— to  enter  at  Yale  Col- 
lege ! 

What  visions  of  the  hitherto  supposed 
unattainable  broke  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  peeped  through  the  lattice, 
that  morning  !  There  was  a  vacant  seat 
in  the  old  school  house,  and  one  of  our 
number  had  actually  gone  to  college. 
Tossibly  this  one  the  first  fruit  of  the 
in-coming  of  that  one,  among  the  noblest 
of  men — Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.  D. 
But  what  a  line  was  opened  by  him  !  Dr. 
Murray  was  a  graduate  from  Williams 
College,  and  to  his  Alma  Mater  six 
young  men  were  drawn  by  him,  and  all 
set  out  from  that  old  "Log  Jail"— three 
sons  of  Phineas  Waller,  an  early  resi- 
dent in  the  valley,  only  one  of  whom 
survives — Rev.  D.  J.  of  Bloomsburg; 
Rev.  Alexander  Dilley ;  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Jewitt  of  New  York  City,  and  the  writer 
of  these  lines.  Five  of  these  went  from 
the  family  of  Judge  Oristus  Collins,  in 
which  Nicholas  Murray  found  a  home 
during  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate. 

The  history  of  that  academy  should 
have  its  place  in  the  archives  of  our 
Wilkes-Barre.  May  the  pen  move  "at 
its  own  sweet  will"  amid  the  incidents 
associated  with  that  memorable  build- 
ing. Would  that  I  might  give  you  a 
picture  of  it  as  realistic  as  that  which 
lies  in  memory.  It  is  well  known  by 
your  intelligent  readers  that  Public 
Square  was  laid  out  as  in  prophetic  in- 
timation of  the  day  when  the  black  dia- 
mond would  throw  its  lustre  upon  the 
commercial  life  of  the  humble  village, 
now  become  a  beautiful  city.  In  the  day 
of  our  boyhood  the  Public  Square  con- 
tained six  distinguished  structures — a 
church,  an  academy,  a  court  house,  a 
prothonotary's  office,  a  market  house 
and — the  town  pump.     It  is  hardly  nee- 
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essary  to  remark  that  t\\a  position  of  the  vile,"  as  regards  the  bodies  of 
market  house  gave  a  name  to  the  busy  men  to  the  imprisonment  <>f  mind.  Ah, 
street,  now  so  attractive  as  a  commer-  that  ancient  regime !  At  this  moment 
rial  centre.  From  either  end  of  the  come  t"-  view  a  little  group  with  muffled 
street  the  market  house  could  be  seen,  step,  ascending  the  tortuous  stairway 
the  roadbed  slightly  turning  to  accom-  to  the  door  of  the  anticipated  prison, — 
modate  the  market.  Market  .street  boys  and  young  misses  alike  desirous  of 
then,  as  now,  was  intersected  at  right.  getting  an  early  view  of  the  visage  of 
angles  by  Main  street,  dividing  the  the  new  school  master  described  as 
diamond  at  its  angles,  according  to  "absolutely  terrible."  The  key  hole 
the  best  established  law  of  cleavage.  confirmed  the  report  already  gone  forth. 
Looking  up  Main,  eastward,  the  court  But  a  little  while  later  in  the  history  of 
house  and  prothonotary's  office  were  at  the  school,  that  same  door  opened  at 
the  right;  at  the  left,  the  Presbyterian  the  bidding  of  a  determined  miss  whom 
Church  and  the  Academy,  a  little  in  the  all  admired  as,  with  a  triumphant 
rear  of  which  were  the  pump  and  mar-  tone,  she  hurled  a  good  eye  at  the  en- 
ket.  Market  street,  running  (nearly)  raged  school  master.  But  we  small 
north  and  south,  separated  market  boys,  still  more  admired  the  stalwart 
house,  church  and  court  house  on  the  young  man  who  had,  with  gallantry, 
right  from  pump,  academy  and  pro-  stepped  between  the  departing  maiden 
thonotary's  office  on  the  left.  By  dia-  and  the  descending  blow!  The  female 
gram  :  was  then  the  symbol  of  authority,    and 

/    N    \  it  was  wielded  with  a  "right   goodwill-" 

More  than  once  was  the  writer  honored 
by  the  larger  boys,  in  being  commis- 
sioned to  purchase  rosin,  with  which  to 
make  ready  some  culprits's  hands  for 
the    educational     ( !i      bastinado,       for 


/ 


/      I  \ 


j       .         \         it  was  supposed    that   the  rubbing  in  of 
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rosin  would  toughen  the  hand ! 
One  agile  and  ingenious  youth  I  call  to 
mind  who  early  became  distinguished — 

v y     for  a  short  moment — by  the  readiness  with 

N.  c\         I  \         'in  /  which  he  turned  the  teacher's    hand  be- 

\  it  /  fore    tn0   feru^e     descended     and     thus 

\  I  /  brought  the    teacher's    knuckles   to    re- 

\  |         I  /  ceive  the  blow. 

\      0        j— j    E  /  Those  of  your  readers  who   have   vis- 

\F  /  ited    the    "Career"    of  Heidelberg   Uni- 

\    S    /  versity  may  form  some  idea  of  our  dear 

A-Prothonotary's    office!       B-Court  °}d   Lo^  JaiL  TThat  lattice   ™*   over 

house.     D-Church.        F-Pump.       E-  the  windows !    It    was  smooth  and  neat, 

Market  House.     C-Academv,  whetn  first  introduced    to  limit   the  view 

of  the  inquisitive.     The  slats  were  at  an 

Quite  prominently  before    the    eye   of  angle    of   about  sixty    degrees    and    the 

the  writer  stands  that   distinguished  ex-  pupil  was  allowed  to  see  the  yard  of  the 

ponent    of      learning,      discipline     and  priSOn,  or  the   surroundings,    for  a  few 

culture,  the   old -Log   Jail."      It  is  sad  yards<     But  the  boys   of   that   day   had 

to  record  that  it  was  possidle  to  convert  read  of  Baron  'frenek  and  Silvio    Pellico, 

the  building,  with  so  little   transforma-  and  many  a  jack  knife  had  given  liberty 

tion,  from  an  association  with  "durance  and  scope  to  eyes  that  could   not  be   in- 
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teroepted  by  slats  of  soft  pine.  The  fireplace  was  superseded  by  a  store,  and 
youths  of  Wilkes-Barre  had  taken  liberty  greater  comfort  was  furnished,  although 
with  Grsar's  motto,  and  practically  they  attended  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  privil- 
read  it — I  came  and  conquered,  cut  the  age  of  sitting  beside  the  girls,  new  ex- 
slats  and  saw.  The  work  of  the  knife  periences  were  afforded  in  the  garret; 
appeared  everywhere.  Along  entire  By  some  strange  (mis)fortune,  the 
lines  of  desks  were  excavations  into  stovepipe  would  become  so  short  as  not 
which  the  dust  of  slate  pencils  was  put;  to  extend  beyond  the  roof;  and,  when 
and  when  the  eye  of  the  teacher  was  for  the  boys  saw  their  opportunity  to  intro- 
a  moment  withdrawn  ready  communica-  duce  wood  into  the  stove,  by  cramming 
tion  with  the  accumulated  dust  was  se-  it  down  the  pipe  case  open  and  inviting 
cured  by  a,  convenient  quill,  so  that,  at  in  the  garret,  the  alarm  of  lire  would 
once  along  the  line,  a  series  of  volcanoes  sometimes  threaten  the  destruction  of 
added  their  illustrations  of  physical  this  temple  of  learning.  One  of  the 
geography.  Preceding  any  stove  was  a  most  obtrusive  and  obnoxious  of  the 
Cipacious  fire  place.  For  this  the  neighboring  citizens  would  thrust  his 
boys  were  only  too  glad  to  cut  the  wood  services  upon  tin.-  institution,  water  pail 
because  they  thus  enjoyed  some  brief  in  hand,  and  only  provoke  the  boys,  by- 
release  from  the  task  at  their  desks  his  ungracious  manner  or  rebuking 
and,  better  still,  could  show  their  gal-  word.  The  watchful  citizen  secured  an 
lantry  in  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  immortality  of  odium  from  the  naughty 
the  girls,  beside  whom  they  were  allow-  boys.  For  some  time  the  room  of  the 
cd  to  sit  around  the  blazing  fire  and  academy  was  made  to  accommodate  the 
from  whose  books,  as  well,  they  were  Presbyterian  Church  prayer  meeting. 
allowed  to  study.  Many  heads  in  con-  In  the  backs  of  the  benches  or  desks, 
spiracy,  boys  and  girls  planning,  not  holes  were  bored  for  tall  iron  rods,  on 
Caesar's  bridge,  but  some  coasting  under  which  were  small  tin  candle  sticks,  for 
the  bridge  and  on  the  Susquehanna.  the  lighting  of  the  room  of  prayer.    The 

The  .wood  was  cut  on  the  lower  floor  writer  recalls  a  novel  expedient  adopted 
of  this  distinguished  building  where  it  by  the  Chorister.  Before  "setting  the 
was  in  reserve  in  an  enormous  pile  and  tune,"  he  was  wont  to  rise  and  grease 
there  was  little  glass  in  the  windows  to  his  capacious  nose,  at  the  tallow- 
threaten  vitiated  air  for  the  manly  lads  dip,  and  he  put  into  confusion  all  the 
who  vigorously  plied  the  axe  in  furnish-  ideas  of  one  childish  observer,  whose 
ing  some  yule  log  for  the  ladies.  devotions  were  dissipated  by  an  earnest 

There  was  another  room    on  the   first  spirit   of   curiosity,    with    regard  to  the 

floor  occupied  by  a  school  in  which  only  relations  of  tallow,  time  and  tune, 
the  English  branches  were  taught.     But  Only  one  more  incident  related  to  this 

between  the  pupils    and  the   classicists,  famous  seat  of  the  muses:     A  day  never 

up  one  flight   of    stairs,  there    was   the  to  be  forgotten  was  that  on  which  it  was 

best  of  feelings  generally.     It  appeared,  announced,  that  the  waters  of   the    Sus- 

With  peculiar    emphasis    on    the  day  of  quehanna  were   to   be    let    into  the  new 

declamation    the    more    ambitious  boys  canal.     How    long    those    embankments 

from  above  were  wont  to  accept  on  the  had  been  before  the  eyes   of  boys   asso- 

lower  floor  any  invitation  to  repeat  their  date    with     the     strange     promise     «»f 

oratorical  efforts  and  they  were  only  too  another  water  high-way  for  merchandize 

glad  to  draw  out  the  admiration  and  ap-  and    travel?     But   who  of  them  believed 

plause  of  the  timid,  who  never  expected  it?     But  a  holiday  was  declared  aid  tie- 

to      ascend      the      stairs,     which     had  long  lingering  promise  was   actually    in 

already      become       the       symbol      of  its  fulfillment.     At  the  old  "Redoubt"  in 

distinction  in  after  life.     When  the  large  the  bed  of  the  canal,    stood    everv   aca- 
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demic,  holding  high  in  air  his  shoes 
and  stockings — waiting  for  the  waters. 
Down  they  came,  so  slowly;  over  the 
linked  feet  of  how  many  mother's  sons 
rose  the  gentle  tide.  What  a  gladsome 
day,  at  a  day,  when  no  dreamer  could 
have  been  found  bold  enough  to  promise 
the  present, easy  access  to  the  far-famed 
valley  of  Wyoming.  Now  "Redoubt" 
has  disappeared;  the  canal  is  no  more; 
how  many  landmarks  of  the  past  are 
disappearing,  if  they  have  not  passed 
from  the  knowledge  of  Wyoming's  sons 
already.  Her  ancient  and  honorable, 
how  rapidly  they  are  passing  away! 
and,  as  one  after  another  passes  on,  let 
him  be  assured  of  a  hearty  mention,  as 
of  remembrance,  by  those  who  are  left 
behind.  *  C.  J.  C. 

THE  CAPTIVE  OF  INDIANS. 


Death  of  a  Grand  Niece  of  Frances  Sloeum 
Kevives  Interest  In  Her  History. 

Nearly  all  readers  of  the  early  history  of 
this  country  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Frances  Slocum,  who,  when  a 
mere  girl,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and 
lived  all  her  life  with  them.  There  died 
at  Norwalk,  on  Sunday  of  last  week,  a  grand- 
niece-  and  name-sake  of  this  lady  of  romantic 
history,  Miss  Frances  A.  Slocum,  who  was  an 
aunt  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ewalt,  of  this  city,  who, 
with  her  son  Give,  Mrs.  Esther  M.  Seymour, 
formerly  of  this  city,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Pyle,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  E.  Shipman, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  attended  the  funeral 
which  occurred  in  Norwalk  on  Wednesday 
last. 

The  deceased,  who  was  found  dead  in  bed 
Monday  morning,  with  her  hands  clasped  as 
if  in  prayer  when  her  spirit  took  its  flight, 
was  in  her  fifty-eighth  year,  and  was  born  iu 
Lyme,  near  Bellevue,  Ohio,  May  15,  183:1. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Minerva 
Kellogg  Slocum,  and,  as  stated,  her  grand- 
aunt,  Frances  Slocum,  was  captured  when 
five  years  of  age,  by  th3  Indians  at  the  time 
of  the  historic  Wyoming  Massacre,  an  ac- 
count of  which  is  found  in  many  school 
readers.  At  this  massacre  the  child's  father 
and  grandfather  were  killed  by  the  savages. 
Little  Frances  passed  her  childhood 
among  the  Indians,  and  when  she 
reached  womanhood    became  the  wife  of  a 


chief.  After  tfhe  was  discovered  by  her 
family  she  refused  to  leave  her  adopted  tribe, 
oven  for  a  visit,  but  her  pale-fauod  brothers 
and  sisters  were  always  welcomed  when  they 
visited  her,  and  were  given  many  presents  of 
ponies,  beaded  moccasins  and  articles  of  In- 
dian manufacture.  When  she  died  her  re- 
mains were  buried  in  the  Slocum  Indian  res- 
ervation near  Peru,  Indiana,  and  her  portrait 
in  oil,  life-size,  hangs  with  those*  of  other 
members  of  the  family  in  the  house  of  a  rel- 
ative near  Bellevue. 

[The  above  account  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Slocum  is  copied  from  the  Mt.  Yernon  Semi- 
WeeMy  Republican  of  May  11,  1892.  After  the 
sad  death  of  the  father  and  capture  of  little 
Frances  Slocum,  a  branch  of  the  family  rc- 
movod  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  from 
this  branch  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
sprung.  The  history  of  the  case  is  probably 
correct,  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  father 
and  grand-father  of  the  captive  were  not 
victims  in  the  horrid  slaughter  which 
took  place  in  .front  of  Wimermute's 
fort,  July  3,  1778,  and  it  was  not  in  this  raid 
that  little  Frances  was  carried  off.  The  cap- 
ture did  not  occur  until  some  time  after  that 
event  and  was  made  by  a  small  body  of 
marauding  savages  who  ieft  the  valley  as 
silently  as  they  came.  The  Slocum  tragedy 
occurred  at  about,  the  corner  of  North  and 
Canal  streets  in  this  city.  The  log  house 
from  which  tho  child  was  captured  stood 
about  where  Conrad  Lee's  planing  mill  is  now 
situated.  The  father,  with  a  Mr.  Trip,  was 
killed  later  as  they  were  about  feeding  their 
cattle  from  a  hay  stack  on  the  meadows  near 

by].  

Hewitt  Family  of  Wyoming. 
Editor  Record:  I  will  be  grateful  if  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  can  aid  me  to  learn 
something  of  the  Hewitt  family,  once  resi- 
dent in  Wyoming  Valley.  Capt.  Dethick 
Hewitt  was  killed  in  the  massacre.  There 
were  also  one  Benjamin  Hewitt,  Senior  and 
Junior,  and  Gershom  Hewitt,  but  I  have  so 
far  failed  to  learn  anything  of  their  descend- 
ants, k. 

He  Was  a  New  England  Yankee. 
Editor  Record:  I  see  the  name  of 
Dethic  Hewitt  constantly  printed  Dcter- 
ick  Hewitt,  lie  was  not  a  Hollander  or 
the  descendant  of  a  Hollander,  but  was 
a  New  England  Yankee  of  English  des- 
cent, His  name  was  Dttldc  or  Ikthick 
and  not  Deterick.  H.  B.  Plumb. 
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IE  COIIEIOMTM 

OF  THE  BATTLE  AND  MASSACRE  OF 
WYOMING. 


A  L,urge  Attendance  and  Interesting  Exer- 
cises— Old  and  Young  Residents  Gather 
at  the  Historic  Sj>ot  to  Recount  the 
Experiences  of  the  First  Settlers. 
The  gathering  July  2, 1892,  at  Wyoming 
Monument  was  the  largest  since  the 
great  centennial  of  1878.  Fully  six 
hundred  persons  were  present— a  great 
many  more  than  seats  had  been  provided 
for.  The  grounds  had  been  put  in  order 
by  R.  T.  Pettebone.  W.  A.  Wilcox  had 
put  up  a  shelter  tent,  the  monument 
was  decorated  with  Hags  and  flowers  by 
Benjamin  Dorrance,  the  tablets  bearing 
the  names  of  Wyoming's  hero  dead  had 
been  cleaned  up,  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  floating  at  half  mast  from  the  flag 
staff,  the  assemblage  was  enthusiastic, 
the  day  was  delightful — in  short  every- 
thing conspired  to  make  this  annual 
commemoration  of  the  battle  and 
massacre  of  Wyoming  a  complete  suc- 
cess. A  large  delegation  from  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  was  pres- 
ent, including  Mrs.  McCartney  and 
daughter  Ella,  Mrs.  Isaac  P.  Hand, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Reynolds  and  Miss  Helen 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Alexander  Farnham, 
Mrs.  Col.  R.  B.  Ricketts,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Woodward,  Miss  Emily  Butler,  Miss 
Laura  Heilner  of  the  New  York  City 
Chapter,  Mrs.  Col.  E.  B.  Beaumont,  Mrs. 
Caleb  Bowman,  Mrs.  John  B.  Reynolds, 
Miss  May  Tubbs,  Miss  Mary  Slosson, 
Miss  Ella  Bowman,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Graeme,  Mrs.  H.  II .  Harvey,  Mrs.  Irving 
A.  Stearns,  Mrs.  Sheldon  Reynolds, 
Mrs.  B.  Dorrance,  Miss  Lovelard,  Miss 
Hoyt. 

The  program  was  an  entertaining  one 
and  was  interspersed  with  music  by  the 
the-  Ninth  Regiment  Band.  The  opening 
prayer     was    by     Rev.     Dr.     Reese    of 


Wilkcs-Barro     and    the    benediction    by 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Frear. 

The  new  president,  Capt.  Calvin'  Par- 
sons, was  at  his  post  and  the  address 
with  which  he  was  listed  proved  to  be 
an  informal  talk  and  a  very^good  one 
He  said  he  was  one  of  the  few  "present 
who  were  at  the  laying  of  }  the  corner 
stone  of  the  monument  59  years  ago. 
The  only  others  present  so  far  as  lie 
could  learn  were  Mrs.  Judge  Pfouts, 
William  P.  Johnson  of  Dallas  and  Hon. 
L.  D.  Shoemaker.  Mr.  Parsons  said  the 
name  of  Parsons  was  not  on  the  monu- 
ment, there  were  none  of  that  name 
here  in  1778,  but  his  great-grandfather, 
Anderson  Dana's,  name  was  there  and 
that  of  his  grandfather,  Stephen  Whit- 
ing. Both  were  tomahawked  and  killed 
by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Parsons  alluded 
with  much  feeling  to  the  death  of  the 
late  president  of  the  association,  Col. 
Charles  Dorrance.  He  was  glad  to  note 
the  growing  interest  and  that  the  peo- 
ple were  learning  that  this  is  not  a  close 
corporation. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge,  D.  D.,  read  a  paper 
in  memoriam  of  the  late  Col.  Dorrance 
and  it  was  a  magnificent  tribute  to  one 
who  had  ever  taken  such  a  live  interest 
in  these  commemorative  gatherings  and 
was  president  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  since  the  last 
meeting,  at  the  age  of  87. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  by  Henry 
Coppee,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  history  and 
literature  in  the  Lehigh  University  and 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  ode  for 
the  centennial  observance  of  1878.  The 
paper  was  an  admirable  dissertation  on 
the  part  which  the  Wyoming  incident 
played  in  the  history  of  the  country,  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  of  Campbell's 
poem,  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  naming  of  a 
Western  State  after  Wyoming.  In  clos- 
ing the  speaker  dwelt  on  the  approach- 
ing 400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  He  suggested 
three   questions   concerning    Columbus 
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that  arc  involved  in  doubt.  (1)  Where 
was  lie  bom?  (2)  Where  did  he  land!* 
(3)  Where  is  he  buried? 

As  an  answer  to  the  last  question  Dr. 
Coppee  thought  Columbus's  bones  had 
never  been  removed  from  Santo  Domin- 
go in  1795.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  bring  the  dust  over  here 
to  the  World's  Fair,  but  he  was  afraid, 
in  such  a  case,  that  they  would  never 
get  back  again. 

An  address  followed  by  Benjamin 
Dorrance  on  the  subject  "Do  we  owe. 
these  men  anything?"  Mr.  Dorrance 
fairly  surprised  his  auditors  by  his 
earnest,  eloquent  words.  One  of  the 
striking  sentences  was  a  criticism  of  the 
Evening  Times  for  spreading  abroad  a 
slander  upon  the  patriot  dead.  Mr. 
Dorrance  said : 

Here  in  this  very  Valley  of  Wyoming. 
Here !  almost  in  the  shadow  cf  this 
monument;  here !  where  lie  the  bones 
of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  liberty— died  that  we  might  be 
made  secure  in  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty. Here,  where  every  appeal  to 
justice,  to  appreciation  of  noble  action 
and  unheard  of  generosity  ;  here,  where 
aliens  come  to  do  honor  to  heroes,  it 
has  been  said  it  was  but  a  small  matter 
that  these  men  died;  that  they  were 
only  a  lot  of  fools  crazed  by  drink  and 
in  their  drunken  folly  were  slain  like 
dogs.  Charged  by  a  newspaper,  one 
of  the  educators  of  our  people; 
charged  by  an  editor  supposed  to 
be  an  American — charged  that  their 
bravery  was  only  the  bravery  of  those 
sodden  in  drink  ;  that  a  descendant  of 
one  in  the  battle  had  said  he  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  himself  as 
such.  "  My  friends,  build  you  a  dam 
across  the  Susquehanna  at  Nanticoke ; 
let  the  river  run  rum  until  the  valley  is 
one  vast  lake  from  mountain  top  to 
mountain  top.  and  all  therein  contained 
would  not  suffice  to  instil  bravery  in 
such  souls  as  these.  If  the  child  owes 
nothing   to    its    parents ;    if  the  created 


owes  nothing  to  its  creator;  if  the 
church  owes  nothing  to  its  Saviour;  if 
life  owes  nothing  to  its  giver,  then  a 
country  owes  nothing  to  its  defenders, 
then  we  owe  nothing  to  those  in  whose 
honor  we  are  this  day  assembled.  But 
if  by  their  efforts,  by  their  death,  one 
single  star  in  this  our  flag  was  fastened 
more  securely;  if  but  one  drop,  shed  on 
that  day,  helped  dye  one  stripe  more 
darkly  and  more  enduring  crimson,  let 
us  honor  and  glorify  them  and  thank 
God  that  we  are  permitted  to  be  their 
descendants. 

An  address  followed  by  George  H. 
Butler,  on  the  early  struggles  for  the 
possession  of  Wyoming  Valley  on  the 
part  of  conflicting  claimants  before  the 
Connecticut  settlers  could  get  a  good 
title. 

Secretary  Wesley  Johnson  read  a  let- 
ter of  regret  from  Dr.  H.  Hollister  of 
Scranton. 

The  band  played  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  At  this  point  the  flag  which 
had  been  hanging  at  half  mast,  was 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  pole  and  the 
exercises  concluded. 

NOTES  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  electric  cars  from  Wilkes-Barre 
made  it  possible  for  the  first  time,  for 
Wilkes-Barre  people  to  attend  conven- 
iently. 

The  Scranton  Truth  printed  a  fine 
editorial  on  the  celebration  and  also 
published  a  new  poem  by  Susan  E. 
Dickinson.  It  is  worthy  of  being  repro- 
duced in  this  connection  : 

O,  beautiful  vision  of  summer  delight! 

0,  marvelous  sweep  of  the  circling  hilis! 
Where     sunshine    and    shadow  contend    on  the 
height 
And   a   deeper  green  follows  the    path  of  the 
rills 
As    they    leap  to    the  valley,    whose    gold    and 

green 
Add  the  finishing  charm  to  the  exquisite  scene. 

1  stand  on  the  spot  where  the  brave  ones  sleep, 
Whose  memory  makes  this  a  sacred  vale; 

The  century  olden-suadows  sweep 
From  my  backward  gaze,  and  the  mystic  veil 

Of  the  Past  uplifts,  to  reveal  once  more 

That  vision  of  blood  in  the  days  of  yore. 
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0,  patriot  souls!  from  your  home  above, 
l>o  you  see  the  laud  that  ye  loved  at  rest? 

Cau  its  wealth  of  blessing  your  spirits  move 
To  an  added  gladness  among  the  blessed? 

So  lfatn  would  hope,  as  1  win  release 

From  weariness,  breathiug  this  air  of.  peace— 

A  peace  that  deepens — a  peace  that  flows 

Like  the.  waves  of  a  river  that  seeks  the  sea; 
Enfolding  the  heart  in  a  charmed  repose, 

As  the  spell  of  some  wonderful  harmony- 
Breathed  out  from  Beethoven's  soul  and  brain, 
Swelling  and  sinking,  and  rising  again. 

Far  off,  when  the  tidal  rush  and  spray 

Of  our  hurrying  life  the  spirit  whelm, 
The  treasured  charm  of  this  golden  day 

Will  memory  bring  from  her  silent  realm- 
Its  sunshine  and  shadow,  its  odor  and  balm, 
Its  freshness  and  verdure,  its  blessing  of  calm. 

0,  beautiful  Wyoming  !  lingering  still, 

By  the  loveliness  spell-bound,  I  pause  in  farewell; 
May  the  winter  touch  lightly  each  verdure- 
crowned  hill 

Where  summer  is  weaving  her  'wlldertng  spell, 
And  each  summer  to  come  on  thy  valley  outpour 
A  more  radiant  bloom  from  its  bountif  ul  store. 

The  Record  hopes  to  print  in  full  in 
subsequent  issues  the  several  addresses. 

The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  were 
present  in  good  force,  wearing  their 
handsome  badges. 

Mrs,  Gilbert  Reilay  was  among  the 
visitors,  she  having  returned  from  Utah 
in  time  to  attend  the  exercises. 

Among  the  visitors  was  a  Chicago 
Daughter  of  the  Revolution,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Miller,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Daniel 
Gore  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
monument. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Rogers  of  Hunts- 
ville  was  present. 

Dr.  Coppee  was  greeted  by  several  of 
the  Lehigh  graduates  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Hayden  and  H.  B.  Plumb, 
Esq.,  were  in  attendance,  but  Dr.  Hakes 
was  absent. 

The  old  settlers  were  all  in  ecstacies 
over  the  general  interest.  They  attri- 
bute it  to  three  things — organization, 
active  part  taken  by  the  Daughters  and 
the  greater  newspaper  mention  the 
event  has  been  receiving. 


THE  COMMEMORATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


la  All  llight  Financially  and  Every  Other 
Way— The  Best  Year  But  One  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Association. 

The  officers  of  tho  Wyoming  Commemora- 
tive Association  met  as  an  Auditing  Commit- 
tee, and  for  tho  transaction  of  other  business, 
at  the  ofllco  of  Secretary  Johnson  July 
9,  1892,  with  President  Calvin  Parsons 
in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  reported  receipts  as  follows: 
Received  on  July  3,  1891,  $15:  received  from 
annual  dues  to  date,  S73;  received  from  con- 
tributions, $113;  total,  $201. 

Tho  following  bills  having  been  paid  by  the 
secr-etaTy  were  approved  :  Printing  programs, 
1889  and  1891,  $10.50;  circulars,  $100;  certifi- 
cates of  membership,  $2.75;  circulars  and 
envelopes,  $4.25 ;  tin  box  for  papers,  $3.25 ; 
circulars  and  programs,  1892,  £6.50 ;  postage 
and  envelopes,  $5;  E.  Gunster,  collector, 
$17.50;  Dr.  Coppee,  historical  address,  $50; 
total,  $100.75. 

Bills  approved :  Wyoming  Valley  Hotel 
bill,  $5.50;  9th  Regiment  Band,  §48.40 ;  C.  H. 
Townend,  team,  $1.50;  expense  on  tent, 
$2.20;  putting  now  rope  on  flag  staff,  $3.00; 
total,  §60.60;  total  expenditures,  $161.35; 
leaving  a  balance  with  secretary,  $39.65. 

On  motion  o[  Mr.  Wilcox,  Resolved,  That  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  favors  on  occasion  of  the 
service  of  tho  114th  anniversary  of  the  battle 
and  massacre  bo  tendered  to  Robert  T.  Pette- 
bone  for  preparation  of  grounds,  providing 
ice  water  and  other  courtesies ;  to  Townend 
Brothers  for  use  of  chairs;  to  Andrew  Bald- 
win for  use  of  chairs;  to  Company  D,  Scran- 
ton City  Guards,  for  use  of  mess  fly  as 
shelter  tent;  to  James  Robertson  for  clean- 
ing tablets  on  monument,  and  to  Benjamin 
Borrance  for  flowers  for  decorating  menu-  , 
ment,  and  to  all  others  who  in  any  way  so 
generously  assisted  in  the  service,  enabling 
us  to  make  it  a  grand  success. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  Resolved,  That 
the  committee  on  program  bo  continued  with 
power  as  heretofore. 

Charles  Raw  and  John  D.  Farnham,  whose 
applications  were  received  since  last  meet- 
ing, were  duly  elected  to  membership,  initi- 
ation fee  having  been  paid. 

The  association  takes  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edging the  following  voluntary  contributions 
from  parties  named :     Mrs.  Judge  Pfouts,  $3 ; 
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Georgo  8.  Pfouts,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Francos  L. 
Pfputs,  paid  to  secretary  each  one  dollar. 

Paid  to  collector  E.  Gunster,  Jr. :  Thomas 
H.  Athorton,  $5;  W,  M.  Shoemaker,  $5; 
GeorgeS.  Bennett,  $•>;  Gen.  E.  S.  Osborne, 
£5;  Calvin  Parsons,  $10;  Charles  A.  Miner, 
$5;  John  B.  Woodward,  $1;  A.  G.  Hoyt,  $2; 
M.  M.  YVadhanis,  $1;  G.  H.   Flanigan,  tS5;  J. 

B.  Hillard,  $5;  J.  D.  Farnham,  $2;  F.  C. 
Johnson,  $2;  M.  H.  Cooke,  $1;  W.  B. 
Mitchell,  $1 ;  John  B.  Reynolds,  $2 ;  James 
Suttcn,  $2;  Samuel  Sutton,  $1;  E.  S.  Loop, 
$5;  George  P.  Loomis,  $1 ;  S.  IT.  Miller,  SI; 
William  L.  Conyngham,  $5;  E.  E.    Hoyt,  $2; 

C.  M.  Conyngham,  $5;  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  $10; 
E.  W.  Sturdevant,  $1 ;  G.  H.  Butler,  $1 ;  Col. 
R.  B.  Kicketts,  $5 ;  H.  H.  Harvey,  $5 ;  B.  F. 
Barnura,  $1;  Sheldon  Reynolds,  $5;  Charles 
I).  Foster,  $5. 

The  present  year,  thanks  to  the  earnest 
efforts  of  a  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
members,  has  been  the  most  successful  year 
of  the  association  since  the  grand  100th  year 
demonstration  of  1878,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
the  few  remaining  original  members  that  the 
spirit  of  pride  in  remembering  the  forefathers 
of  the  valley  is  taking  so  firm  a  hold  in  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The  associa- 
tion now  counts  on  its  roster  the  names  of 
seventy-three  (73)  of  the  representative  citi- 
zens of  the  valley,  old  and  young,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  to  double  this  number  be- 
fox'e  the  next  anniversary  meeting.  . 

If  the  parties  whoso  bills  have  been  cred- 
ited and  approved  as  given  above,  will  call  on 
Secretary  Johnson,  30  North  Main  street, 
they  can  get  their  money  at  any  time. 


Anniversary  of  a  Regiment's  Battle. 

September  6  was  the  31st  anniversary  of 
the  initial  encounter  of  the  7th  Piegiment, 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  under  Col.  E.  B.  Har- 
vey with  the  rebels  at  Great  Falls,  on  the  Po- 
tomac in  1861.  Of  all  those  who  enlisted  in 
the  7th  and  were  then  citizens  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  including  Col.  E.  B.  Harvey,  Capt.  L. 
B.  Speeco,  Lieut.  C.  W.  Garretson,  Quarter- 
master Charles  A.  Lane,  Chaplain  Thomas  P. 
Hunt,  Sergt.  Al.  Junes,  John  P.  Fell,  Charles 
Miner  Stout  and  others,  not  one  of  those 
named  is  how  living.  If  others  are  living 
they  do  not  reside  here.  Among  the  surviv- 
ors not  then  resident  of  the  city  but  now  are, 
may  bo  mentioned  Lieut.  Frederick  M.  Shoe- 
maker, Sergt.  G.  L.  Baldwin,  Corp.  C.  W. 
Bowman  of  Company  K,  Capt.  John  Robin- 
son, S.  H.  Hagenbach,  Israel  F.  Lori?  of 
Company  F  and  Lieut.  William  J.  Harvey  of 
Company  I. 


ISAAC  A.  CHAPMAN,  ESQ. 

Sketch  of  a  Former  Prominent  Citizen  of 
[fUxer.nc  County— A  Man  of  Great  Diver- 
sity of  Natural  Gifts. 
Isaac  Abel  Chapman  was  fourth  in 
descent  from  William  Chapman,  born  in 
England,  and  who  settled  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  1G5G,  was  made  a  freeman 
In  1669  and  died  December  18,  1G99. 
Isaac's  father,  Joseph  Chapman,  was 
born  in  New  Loudon,  March  31,  1741. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  was  twice  made  a  prisoner 
and  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  became 
captain  of  a  ship  employed  in  the  West 
India  trade.  After  leaving  the  sea  he 
in  1798  settled  in  Susquehanna  County, 
in  this  State.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Government,  which,  with 
a  generosity  characteristic  of  his  kin, 
was  devoted  entirely  to  charity.  His 
death  occurred  at  Nescopec,  Pa.,  Aug- 
ust 9,  1822.     The 

PATRIOTISM  AND   SUFFERINGS 

of  this  family,  during  the  revolution- 
ary period,  were  such  as  to  deserve  full 
and  ample  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion. James  Chapman,  Jr.,  a  brother  of 
Joseph,  was  major  of  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut regiments,  and  was  in  the  ter- 
rible "Orchard  Fight,"  near  Harlem,  N. 
Y.,  September  lo,  1776.  His  son  James, 
a  mere  lad,  aged  14,  was  killed  by  his 
father's  side.  In  1781  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
despatched  Benedict  Arnold  to  ravage 
the  coasts  of  New  England.  On  Sep- 
tember G  one  division  of  his  forces  at- 
tacked Fort  Griswold.  A  hastily  gather- 
ed company  of  "minute  men"  had  oc- 
cupied the  fort,  and  made  a  gallant  re- 
sistance for  an  hour,  when  the  work 
surrendered,  and  as  the  enemy  entered, 
their  leader  exclaimed,  "Who  com- 
mands this  Fort?  '  Col.  Ledyard  step- 
ped forward  and  answered  "I  did  sir! 
but  you  do  now,"  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting his  sword.  The  Briton  ran  him 
through  with  the  weapon,  and  turning 
upon    Lieutenant      Bichard    Chapman, 
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second  in  command,  served  him  in  the 
same  manner.  A  monument  in  the 
cemetery  at  New  London  thus  com- 
memorates his  death  : 

In  memory  of  Lieut.  Richard  Chapman,  who  was 
killed  at  Fort  Grlswold,  Sept.  6th,  1781,  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  age: 

How  suddenly  death's  arrows  fly. 

They  strike  us  and  they  pass  not  by, 

But  hurl  us  to  the  grave. 
John,  another  of  the  brothers,  was  for 
Borne  time  a  captain  in  the  military  ser- 
vice and  subsequently  hold  the  same 
rank  in  the  navy.  He  was  drowned  by 
convicts  while  landing  a  boat  load  of 
them  on  Fisher's  Island.  Edward  was 
the  fifth  brother  to  take  part  in  his 
country's  defense,  and  by  this,  the  latest 
sacrifice,  the  grey  haired  sire  could 
stand  in  his  deserted  homo  and  justly 
claim  that  he  had  given  all. 

TWO   STUDIOUS   BROTHERS. 

Isaac  Abel  Chapman  was  born  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  March  23rd,  1787. 
Kemoved  thence  to  Brooklyn,  Susque- 
hanna Co.,  Pa.,  with  his  father  when  a 
boy  of  tender  age.  In  company  with  a 
younger  brother,  Edward,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  severe  labor  of  "clearing 
up"aiarm  in  that  new  and  sterile  region. 
The  brothers  secured  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education  principally  through 
the  efforts  of  their  sister,  Lydia,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Dr.  George  W.  Trott, 
whose  daughter  by  this  marriage,  Eliza- 
beth, became  the  wife  of  the  late  Hon. 
George  W.  Woodward  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  The  two  brothers  were  boys 
who  spent  their  days  in  the  laborious 
occupation  of  felling  and  clearing  the 
forests  and  their  evenings  by  the  light 
i  a  huge  blazing  fire,  studying  what- 
ever books  could  be  obtained  from  the 
few  settlers  who  lived  within  a  circle  of 
from  10  to  20  miles.  "In  this  manner 
did  these  two  brothers  educate  and  im- 
prove themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that 
to  human  apprehension,  only  an  early 
death,  prevented  them  from  being  the 
very  first  men  in  our  State.  They  were 
both  excellent  mathematicians,  practi- 
cal surveyors  and  draughtsmen.    Poetry 


and  landscape  painting  were  occasionally 
resorted  to  as  an  amusement  and  many 
of  the  singular  events  and  rude  scenes 
of  that  wild  country  were  the  subjects 
of  their  pen  and  pencil." 

Isaac  had  saved  enough  to  buy  a  com- 
pass, and  hearing  of  the  progress  made 
in  Luzerne,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
various  land  and  improvement  com- 
panies, the  brothers  started  together 
for  Wyoming.  Edward  at  first  opened  a 
school  at  Sunbury,  and  afterwards 
studied  and  practiced  law  in  that  town. 
His  poetical  talent  was  marked,  and  his 
poem  beginning 

"Columbia's  shores  are  wild  and  wide" 
at  once  achieved  a  national  repute. 
In  both  miniature  and  portrait  painting 
he  excelled.  This  promising  genius 
died  unmarried  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
at  Sunbury,  April  5th,  1821. 

Isaac  secured  work  as  surveyor  for 
the  North  American  Land  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, fixing  his  temporary  residence 
at  Neseopoe.  Upon  the  formation  of 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  he  was 
appointed  their  surveyor,  and  subse- 
quently assistant  engineer,  under  Josiah 
White  and  Erskine  Hazard.  In  this 
capacity 

HE   PROSECUTED   SURVEYS 

throughout  the  whole  region  now 
comprising  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Sus- 
quehanna, Bradford  and  Sullivan 
counties,       made       the       first  map 

of  Luzerne  County,  located  the 
Lehigh  Company's  gravity  road  from 
Summit  to  Mauch  Chunk — a  road  which 
disputes  with  Quincy  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  in  the  United  States.  Ho  had 
opened  mines  at  "Lausanne"  (now  Nes- 
quehoning),  and  from  thence  shipped  in 
arks  the  first  anthracite  coal,  selling  it 
at  towns  along  the  Delaware— the  first 
load  at  Coryell's  Durham  Furnace,  be- 
low Easton. 

The  British  invasion  of  Baltimore 
suspended  his  labors.  He  organized  a 
relief  company  and  started  for  the  scat 
of  war,  but  their  service  was  not  needed 
and  ho  returned  to  "Lausanne." 
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His  continuous  service  in  tho  arduous 
work  of  developing  1  ho  Lehigh  coal  re- 
gion left  him  but  little  time  for  other 
work,  but  he  seems  to  have  found 
chance  for  studies  in  mechanics  and  lit- 
erature, for  he 

LEFT  BEHIND  HIM  MODELS 

for  a  syphon  adapted  to  lockage  and 
mining — a  boat  of  such  peculiar  con- 
struction that  it  had  the  power  of  liter- 
ally walking  over  a  rift  or  shallow  and 
which  we  will  let  Mr.  Chapman  describe 
in  his  own  language  :  It  consisted  "of 
two  hulls  32  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  each  four  feet  apart,  worked  by 
setting  poles  only  and  machinery  turned 
by  four  men — being  the  first  successful 
team  boat  on  the  Susquehanna."  On 
Saturday,  June  2G,  1824,  he  records  in 
his  journal:  '-Made  the  first  trial  heat 
with  my  team  boat.  Started  from  tho 
dock  where  she  was  built,  about  50  rods 
above  the  bridge  at  Neseopcc  Falls  and 
passed  up  against  the  current  two  miles 
and  a  half,  having  nine  persons  on 
board." 

"Saturday,  July  3,  1824.  Set  out  in 
my  team  boat  for  Wilkes-Barre.  Was 
detained  much  by  having  to  change 
some  of  the  rigging.  Stayed  all  night  at 
Shickshinny  Eddy. 

"Sunday,  4.  Passed  up  the  river, 
having  on  board  some  twenty  persons. 
Sprung  one  of  the  gudgeons  ascending 
Nanticoke  Falls.     Lay  by  and    repaired. 

"Mouday,5th — Arrived  atWilkes-Barre 
at  half-past  10  o'clock.  Was  received  by 
the  citizens  in  handsome  style,  under 
discharge  of  cannon,  volleys  from  an  in- 
dependent company  of  infantry  and  a 
salute  from  a  band  of  music." 

The  list  of  his  inventions  also  includes 
a  spiral  spring  car  brake,  a  submerged 
water  wheel  and  other  contrivances. 

HE   WAS   ALSO   AN   EDITOR. 

During  his  publication  of  the  Gleaner,  a 
newspaper  at  Wilkes-Barre  during  tho. 
year  1816,  his  columns  were  enlivened 
by  poetry  of  his  own  composition  and 
he  left  behind  him  a  manuscript  "His- 
tory of  Wyoming,"  written  in  a  concise 


and  pleasing  style,  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  S.  I).  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  Hon. 
David  Scott. 

There  seems  to  havo  been  no  limit  to 
Mr.  Chapman's  capacity  for  either  work 
or  study,  and  apparently  he  possessed 
the  power  of  doing  both  at  once. 
Copious  notes  are  scattered  through  his 
journal,  culled  from  various  legal  works, 
and  on  Feb.  ICth,  1839,  ho  registered  his 
name  as  a  student  with  Garriek  Mal- 
lory,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

With  all  these  multitudinous  cares 
and  labors  ho  found,  or  took  time  to 
experiment  in  grafting,  the  planting  of 
his  own  garden  and  to  open  in  his  jour- 
nal a  department  of  agriculture,  sand- 
wiched in,  as  it  is,  between  metaphysi- 
cal and  magnetic  notes,  canal  statistic.-, 
political  notes,  meteorological  observa- 
tions, etc.,  etc.  In  June,  1819,  he  writes  : 

"This  day  planted  a  part  of  my  pota- 
toes— in  two  rows  they  were  planted 
whole,  in  the  others  cut;  moon's  age  27 
days;  ground  in  good  order.  Oct..  Find 
no  difference  perceptible  in  the  crop." 

"May  22,  1823— Planted  some  cotton 
seed  at  Neseopcc." 

Mr.  Chapman's  acquaintance  was  ex- 
tensive, and  his  correspondence  volum- 
inous. He  neglected  no  social  duties, 
but  entertained  with  great  hospitality  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  Tho  one,  how- 
ever, of  which  he  seemed  the  fondest 
and  records  that  ho  visited  mosf  fre- 
quently, was  the  late  Redmond  Conyn- 
gham,  Esq.,  of  "Sugar  Loaf." 

He  has  been  described  by  those  who 
remembered  him  as  a  man  of  most 
pleasing  and  agreeable  manners,  and  in 
his  dress  and  habits,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  cleanliness  and  neatness. 

HIS   EARLY    DEATH. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826  he  began  the 
excavation  of  a  tunnel  to  strike  the 
great  coal  vein  at  Summit  Hill  at  a 
lower  level.  His  labors  were  exhaust- 
ing and  a  cold  which  he  contracted  early 
in  the  work  developed  in  typhoid    fever, 
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winch  closed  a  life  of  great 
promise  and  great  activity  at 
the  age  of  forty-one.  He  died  at  Mauch 
Chunk  Dec.  8th,  1827,  and  "lies  buried 
on  the  hill,  in  the  burial  place  near  the 
railroad,  which  he  leveled  one  year  be- 
fore his  death,  and  which  he  traveled  in 
company  with  Mr.  "White  in  the  first  coal 
wagon  that  ever  ran  on  it." 

[The  foregoing  sketch  is  by  George  W. 
Gustino  and  was  written  for  the  forthcoming 
county  history.  Its  advance  publication  is 
kindly  permitted  by  Col.  H.  C.  Bradsby,  who 
is  compiling  the  volume. — Editor.] 


HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


An  Old  Paper  Gives   an    Idea  of   J.ife    Fifty 

Years  Ago. 

[Daily  Record,  Aprii  17.] 

Mr.  Fensler  of  North  River  street  yester- 
day while  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  Alexander  Express  Messenger 
and  Philadelphia  Weekly  Chronicle  of  August 
10,  184:2,  a  well  preserved  paper.  Washing- 
ton news  dates  August  1,  ten  days  before 
publication.  Butter  of  good  quality  is  adver- 
tised at  ten  cents  a  pound.  News  from 
Europe  is  five  weeks  old.  In  eight  days  1,172 
persons  arrived  at  Saratoga  springs,  N.  Y. 
Emigration  to  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  not- 
able events  of  the  day.  Wooden  sidewalks 
are  to  be  dispensed  with  in  New  York  City 
and  substantial  stone  sidewalks  laid.  Hand 
printing  presses  are  to  be  done  away 
with  and  power  presses  substituted. 
Over  2,000,000  acres  of  land  were  sold  in 
Michigan  a  few  weeks  before  the  paper  was 
issued,  for  unpaid  taxes. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  left  Liver- 
pool for  the  United  States  daring  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,1812,  was  26,257.  A  report 
copied  from  the  Chicago  American  says  that 
about  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  ex- 
ported from  that  city  since  the  opening  of 
navigation  this  season,  besides  oats,  hides, 
etc. 

A  plea  is  made  for  the  ventilation  of  mines, 
giving  instances  of  the  suffering  in  England. 
One  child,  Mary  Davis,  a  pretty  little  girl,  7 
years  old,  was  found  fast  asleep  under  a  piece 
of  rock  near  the  air  door  below  the  ground. 
Her  lamp  had  gone  out  for  the  want  of  oil. 


A  Jiit  of  History. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Harman  Blenncrhassott, 
who,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  "Burr  Wilkinson  devolu- 
tion," was  an  Irishman  of  aristocratic  lineage 
and  at  the  time  of  his  immigration  to  tho 
United  States  in  179G,  brought  with  him  what 
was  then  a  large  fortune,  about  $100,000  His 
residence  in  tho  "Boautiful  Isle"  of  the  Ohio, 
was  of  large  proportions  and  hero  ho  enjoyed 
for  a  season  pleasure  and  happiness  with  his 
wife  and  family.  Toward  tho  end  of  his  ro- 
mantic career,  which  it  is  not  intended  to 
notice  in  detail,  ho  became  reduced  in  circum- 
stances aud  lost  in  one  way  and  another 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  He  tried  tho 
practice  of  law  in  Montreal,  but  failing,  re- 
turned to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing an  alleged  interest  in  the  "Bawn  estate" 
then  in  possession  of  Lord  Boss. 

Before  emigrating,  he  had  married  Miss 
Agnew,  daughter  of  tho  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  lslo  of  Man  and  granddaughter  of  the 
general  of  that  name,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown.  She  is  represented  as  un- 
usually "intelligent  and  beautiful." 

In  July,  1822,  she  was  residing  at  Flatbush, 
and  thus  writes  her  husband,  then  in  Ire- 
land:  "On  finding  what  my  expenses  at 
the  lowest  calculations  amounted  to  here,  I 
wrote  my  sister  to  let  mo  know  what  wo 
could  get  boarding  for  in  Wilkes-Barre,  think- 
ing should  you  bo  detained  anytime  I  might 
there  make  out  much  longer  than  here*"  It 
seems  she  carried  out  her  purpose,  for  it  is 
said  "Mrs.  Blennerhasset,  with  two  of  her 
sons,  Harman  and  Lewis,  visited  her  sister, 
a  Mrs.  Dow,  then  residing  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Penna.,  whore  she  remained  until  December, 
1822. 

In  March,  1823,  writing  to  her  husband 
again  she  says  :  "I  went  with  Harman  and 
Lewis  to  Wilkes-Barre ;  I  placed  tho  former 
with  Doctor  Covel,  a  skillful  and  Avorthy 
Yankee,  who  paid  him  great  attention.  Mary 
(a  servant  i  resided  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Dow, 
where  she  did  enough  to  pay  for  her  board 
and  washed  for  us."  I  obtained  board  for  tho 
boys  and  myself  at  six  dollars  per  week.  This 
agreed  with  my  finances,  and  I  willingly  en- 
dured the  canting  and  vulgarity  of  the  people 
of  Wilkes-Barre  for  such  advantages." 

So  it  seems  that  this  aristocratic  daughter 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  not  content  with  procur- 
ing  cheap  board  out  of  the  people  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  must  needs  give  us  a  "piece  of  her 
mind,"  in  terms  of  rather  harsh  criticism,  wo 
think.  Would  it  not  be  interesting  to  know 
where  and  with  whom  she  was  boarding,  ami 
the  cause  of  her  dissatisfaction.     Yours,  etc., 

A.  R.  B. 
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A  HISTORIC  CANNON  FIRED. 

"Buaty,"  a  Field  Pieco  Used  by    Gen.  Sulli- 
van, Kesurrected. 

Fourth  of  July  tho  young  men  of  Forty 
Fort  raised  tho  echoes  of  the  valley  with  tho 
thundering  reverberations  of  a  bistoric  can- 
non which  they  had  placed  on  tho  banks  of 
tho  Susquehanna. 

Tho  history  of  the  cannon  is  full  of  in- 
terest. "Bunty,"  as  the  piece  is  named — for 
what  especial  reason  no  one  knows — was 
.originally  a  10  or  12  pound  field  piece.  It  is 
of  iron  and  of  a  peculiar  English  mould.  Had 
it  a  tongue  what  strange  tales  it  could  tell  of 
horrible  Indian  butcheries  and  the  terriblo 
slaughter  of  the  aboriginal  wars. 

The  cannon  was  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
Gen.  Sullivan  when  with  his  little  army  he 
entered  Wyoming  Valley  just  after  the  mas- 
sacre, in  commemoration  of  which  services 
were  held  at  the  Wyoming  monument  on 
July  2,  1892.  The  piece  exploded  in  a  battle 
soon  aftor,  a  chunk  of  tho  metal  blowing  out 
at  the  muzzle.  Being  considered  useless 
it  was  left  on  the  field.  It  lay 
where  it  was  abandoned  for  many  years,  un- 
til the  wooden  carriage  had  rotted  away  and 
the  barrel  falling  to  the  ground  had  boon 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  partially  buried 
in  tho  earth.  It  was  finally  rescued  from  its 
oblivion  and  cared  for  by  tho  Forty  Fort 
young  men  who  used  it  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  other  patriotic  occasions. 
But  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  piece  of  ord- 
nance has  had  a  rather  uncertain  ownership. 
Wyoming  and  Forty  Fort  young  men  have 
always  been  in  contention  over  it.  Wyoming 
gained  possession  of  it  about  half  a  century 
go  and  kept  it  buried  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  until  tho  Forty  Fort  boys  discovered  it 
1  nd  took  possession.  A  few  years  later  while  a 
ew  Forty  Fort  boys  were  firing  it  on  a 
national  holiday  a  troop  of  Wyoming  lads 
overpowered  them,  placed  the  cannon  on  a 
spring  wagon  and  fled  with  it.  Several  years 
passed  and  it  was  discovered  under  a  shrd  at 
Wyoming  buried  three  or  four  feet  deop  in 
the  soil.  Forty  Fort  dug  it  up,  burned  the 
shed  and  bore  it  home  in  triumph.  Throe 
or  four  years  afterward  Wyoming 
stolo  it-  again.  This  time  they 
bid  it  successfully  for  a  term  of 
yoars.  But  it  came  to  light  atjain.  A  Forty 
Fort  fisherman  looking  down  through  tho 
clear  water  of  tho  Susquehanna  one  day 
while  out  in  his  boat,  saw  it  lying  on  the 
river  botton  partially  covered  with  mud. 
Carefully  marking  the  spot,  ho  rowed  homo 
and  told  of  his  iind.  A  party  of  young  men 
got.  lumber,  built  a  raft,  raised  the  cannon 
and  floated  it  down  the  river  to  Forty  Fort, 
whore  it  has  since  been  held. 


On  Sunday  night  it  was  takon  from  its 
place  of  concoalment  to  tho  river  bank,  whore 
it  was  tired  until  it  became  hot.  Before  day- 
light Monday  morning  it  was  roplaced  ia 
hiding  for  another  year. 

A  Modern  Sir    Man. 
[A  parody.] 

Brothers,  be  dad,  it's  a  quare  world  entirely, 
Me  word  won't  he  taken  for  granted  to-day, 
I  call  for  me  beer,  and  1  pay  me  Ave  cents  for  it, 
Or  else  1  won't  get  it,  och  murther,  they  say; 
This  isn't  right,  because 
lime  out  of  mind  I  was 
Apt  to  forget  the  small  matter  to  pay. 

Honesty  don't  have  to  seek  afther  lantherns, 

She's  out  in  the  sunbeams  a  dancin'  in  glee, 
An'  whin  the  sun  sets,  thin  the  lights  incandescent 
Keep  guardin'  the  form  of  dear  old  honestee. 
Oh  what  a  murtherin'  curse, 
N'otlnn'  could  happen  worse 
Than  always  rememberin'  ould  scores,  d'  ye  see, 

Begorrn,  I'm  sorry  I  was  not  made  a  praeher 
To  speak  a  long  sermon  to  althar  and  pew, 
But,  darlint  machree,  sure  thin  every  poor  eraythur 
Could  n't  hear  me  fine  logic,  but  only  a  few. 
Thin  how  would  the  world  move 
So  long  as  it  could  n't  prove 
That  the  wrong  is  all  ould,  an'  the  right  is  all  new. 

An'  thin  there  is  Heaven,  the  man  that  invented  it 

Had  no  thought  of  givin  us  a  place  to  abide, 
Sure  he  fills  it  with  angels  with  white  wings  an' 
curly  heads, 
An'  laves  no  place  vacant  for  me  on  the  inside, 
With  me  wings  just  a  croppin'  out 
An'  me  gray  hairs  a  droppin'  out, 
Och  jewel  asthore,  sure  thin  where  can  I  hide. 

But  for  all  iv  me  sorrow,  I  have  one  consolation, 
I'm  deep  versed  in  facts,  an'  in  logical  mists; 
With  sledge  hammer  blows  i  sthrike  mystification 
An'  unravel  phylosophy's  untwistical  twists. 
1  seek  out  me  fellow  man 
His  pocket,  too,  whin  1  can, 
An'  I  charge  him  two  dollars  for  a  squeeze  of  his 
wrists. 

Now  don't  believe  a  word  of  those  orthodox  fakirs, 
It's  a  thrick  of  their  thrade,  you  with  trouble  to 
fill, 
An'  get  at  your  purse,  oh  the  sly  moneymakers— 
But  I'll  give  you  your  money's  worth,  a  dollar  a 
pill, 

Now  aren't  they  cruel — 
But  listen  me  jewel, 
I'll  prescribe  aqua  pura,  at  a  dollar  a  gill. 

Af  ther  all  this  palaverin'  an'  huxtheriu'  with  logic 
I  think  that  it's  time  that  me  pen  cease  its  war 

With  reason  and  right,  and  scribble  broad,  com- 
mon sinse 

An'  gather  me  wits  that  have  wandered  afar; 
But  before  me  farewell  to  ye 
A  sacret  I'll  tell  to  ye, 

Twixt  yourself  an'  meself,  I'm  cut  out  for  the  war. 
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THE  LATE  MRS.  SHIRAS. 


Descended  from  One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Families  in  Wyoming  Valley. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Shiras,  sister  of  C.  E. 
Butler  of  this  city,  died  at  her  home  in 
Washington,  Auguot  29,  1892,  at  midnight 
after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  weeks.  Death 
was  due  to  wasting  of  the  tissues  of  the 
brain.  Mrs.  Shiras  was  the  oldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Steuben  Butler  and  was  born  in 
Wilkes-Barre  some  75  years  ago  and  lived 
hero  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Shiras,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  at  one  time  in  charge  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Georgetown.  opposite 
Washington.  He  is  still  living,  though 
broken  down  in  health  and  for  20  years  and 
until  quite  recently  was  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  He  was 
considered  an  invaluable  man  in  that  depart- 
ment by  reason  of  his  great  resources  in  the 
realm  of  letters.  It  is  said  of  him  that  no 
department  in  the  Capitol  has  a  more  cultured 
and  capable  official  than  Dr.  Shiras.  Mrs. 
Shiras  had  no  greater  pleasure  in  life  than 
in  making  people  happy.  Her  devotion  to 
her  father  and  to  her  husband  was  complete 
and  self  sacrifice  had  no  limit  with  her.  She 
was  a  ministering  angel  in  her  girlhood  home 
and  later  in  her  own  household,  and  in  many 
homes  outside  was  her  kindly  beneficence 
felt. 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Dr.  Strawbridge,  of  Dan- 
ville, and  her  niece,  Mrs.  Josephine  Murray, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  were  with  her  during  her 
illness  and  rendered  that  kindly  aid  which 
only  loving  relatives  can. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Urquhart: 

Announcement  was  made  in  yesterday's 
Record  of  the  death  at  her  home  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  of  Mrs.  Frances  Shiras.  She 
was  born  at  the  old  homestead  on  Franklin 
street,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Steuben  and  Julia  Butler  and  grand- 
daughter of  Gen.  Zobulon  Butler,  a  dis- 
tinguished pioneer  of  this  valley,  also  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Gen.  Washington.  Those 
who  remember  Mrs.  Shiras  during  her  earlier 
Life  in  her  father's  home  will  bring  to  mind 
as  a  pleaeant  memorial  of  the  past  her  kind, 
self-sacrificing  and  charitable  nature,  her 
ready  and  open  hand,  her  sympathizing 
heart  for  the  needy  or  sorrowing. 

She  was  the  idol  of  her  household  and 
never  wearied  in  her  tonder  compassion  and 


efforts  to  soothe  affliction  and  minister  to  the 
neods  of  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
know  hor.  In  the  hearts  of  her  relatives 
and  friends  hero  there  is  a  void  that  can 
never  bo  filled,  but  the  sweet  memorial  of  her 
life  will  ever  be  fragrant  with  personal  kind- 
ness and  Christian  benevolence. 

It  is  of  interest  to  this  community  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Shiras  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  noted  families  of  Wyo- 
ming. Her  father,  Steuben  Butler,  built  the 
old  homestead,  which  remains  on  Franklin 
street,  in  1808  and  died  there  at  93  years  of  age. 

The  children  of  that  household  were 
Frances  (Mrs.  Shiras),  William  H.,  Gortrude 
(Mrs.  Murray  of  Trenton),  George,  C.  E.  and 
Ellen  (Mrs.  Strawbridge  of  Danville).  In  thi3 
connection  it  is  proper  to  add  as  due  to  the 
memory  and  character  of  Mrs.  Sbiras  that 
in  the  society  in  which  she  mingled  with 
honor  and  affection,  she  filled  a  station  of 
great  usefulness  and  responsibility,  and  it 
was  especially  in  the  ohurch  where  her 
womanly  character  was  marked  for  its  re- 
ligious excellence  and  commanded  a  respect 
and  affection  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Her  heart  ever  clung  with  undiminished 
love  to  the  church  whose  ministrations  were 
associated  with  her  early  impressions  of  the 
things  that  were  unseen  and  eternal. 

Her  best  energies  were  devoted  to  works  of 
piety  and  benevolenco,  and  her  thirst  for 
knowledge,  reading  and  reflection  gave  her 
an  enviable  prominence  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  church  preferment,  of  elevated  moral- 
ity, of  religious  principle,  and  also  an  ex- 
ample wherein  simplicity,  discretion,  sound 
sense  and  geniality  were  successful  elements 
in  social  and  religious  life. 

There  was  nothing  negative  or  indifferent 
in  the  temper  of  her  mind,  and  her  views 
were  held  with  firm  and  unrelenting  grasp. 

Her  life  is  an  example  of  living  piety,  of 
warm  spirited  affection,  of  fixed  principle,  of 
outflowing,  expansive  love  and  of  the  gospel's 
heaven-derived  power  to  comfort,  elevate 
and  sanctify  the  soul.  The  church  was  to  her 
a  spiritual  home  and  the  word  preached 
there  came  with  life  and  power  to  her  soul 
and  enabled  her  to  maintain  confidential  re- 
lations based  upon  enlightened  conviction 
and  affectionate  association.  From  her  bap- 
tismal profession  to  the  closing  triumph  of 
her  deathbed  she  was  unwavering  in  her  ad- 
herence to  those  doctrinal  views  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Amerio  in 
Episcopal  Churoh,  while  a  loving  spirit  per- 
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vadcd  and  hallowed  all  her  thoughts  and  as- 
pirations. In  her  personal  qualities  Mrs. 
Shims  possessed  many  traits  that  character- 
ized her  family.  She  had  the  decided  bear- 
ing, industry,  frugality  of  her  father,  who 
was  a  rospeeted  citizen  and  a  devout  man. 
She  was  about  74  years  of  age  aud  possessed 
a  personality  that  was  inherited  in  both  sides 
of  the  ancestral  liue.  She  was  of  a  kindly 
nature,  with  a  simplicity  of  bearing  and 
modesty  of  manner  that  foreshadowed  an 
unpretentious  and  conscientious  personality. 
Her  memory  is  most  indelibly  inscribed  in 
the  hearts  of  her  home  circle  and  will 
always  remain  a  tribute  to  her  worth. 
A  reminiscent  view  of  her  time  brings  to  mind 
many  localities  aud  relics  that  time  and 
fashion  have  nearly  swept  away.  Also  as- 
sociations of  ingenious  simplicity  and  kindly 
greeting  that  give  us  assurance  that  it  is 
among  tho  good  impulses  of  our  nature  to 
revere  tho  memory  of  the  past. 

In  her  early  life,  when  sounds  of  pleasant 
lifo  were  heard  in  the  green  pastures,  is  now 
seen  the  stately  coal  breaker  and  its  mount- 
ain of  waste  culm  ;  and  those  in  the  busy  stir 
of  every  day  life  who  tilled  the  ground  now 
He  beneath  it.  The  social  intercourse  of  Mrs. 
Shiras  was  marked  with  an  air  of  refinement, 
and  while  her  memory  will  be  cherished  for 
the  spirit  of  Christian  love  which  crowned. 
her  lifo,  she  will  be  sincerely  mourned  as  a 
kind  friend  and  generous  benefactor. 

SIXTY-FOURTH   ANNIVERSARY. 

An  Aged    Wilkes-Barre    Couple    Entertain 

Their    Relatives    and    Friends    and    JLook 

Into  the  Past — A  Good  Keoord. 

One  of  the  largest   family  gatherings   that 

has  ever  taken  place  in  "Wilkes-Barre  was  the 

one  in  the   household   of  William   Eidall,  Jr. 

354  South  Franklin   street,   June   17.       The 

occasion  was  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding 

of  his  parents,  Mr.   and   Mrs".  Ridall,  Sr.     On 

the  lGth  of  June,    1S2S.    Mr.   Ridall,    then   a 

young  man  of  20,  now  84  years  old,  led  Miss 

Sarah  Mitchell,  who  was  one  year  his  senior, 

to  the  altar  of  the  parish   church  at  Colling- 

ham,  Nottinghamshire,  England. 

They  made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States,  which  was  no  easy  task  in 
those  days,  before  the  time  of  railroads  and 
steamships.  They  came  to  a  coast  town  in 
England  by  a  conveyance  and  then  took  a 
skiiY  for  Liverpool,  and  then  the  good  ship 
Italy  from  there  to  Now  York  and  were  over 
six  weeks  on  the  voyage.  After  another  week 
of  hard  travel  they  reached  Wilkes-Barre  by 
stage.  Ho  obtained  employment  with  the 
firm  of  Lord  Butler Mallory  A  Co.  and  built  the 
first  boat  that  sailed  out  of  Wilkes-Barre  on 
tho  then  new  canal.     And  strange  to  say  Mr. 


Ridall    only   Friday  completed  a  row  boat 
which  is  now  ready  for  a  purchaser. 

Mr.  Ridall  and  his  wife  were  of  a  musical 
turn  of  mind  and  their  services  were  much 
sought  after.  About  this  timo  they  joined 
tho  Methodist  Church,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Shep- 
hard  was  pastor,  which  was  then  on  Public 
Square,  and  also  the  ehoir.  Mrs.  Ridall, 
who  had  a  sweet  soprano  voice,  sang  and  he 
played  his  bass  violin,  made  by  himself,  and 
conducted  the  choir  of  the  church  for  20 
years.  Mr.  Ridall  aud  wife  were  at  East  on  to 
assist  at  a  concert  and  an  invitation  was 
given  President  Van  Buren  to  be  present. 
He  accepted  and  the  church  was  crowded.. 
Mr.  Ridall  was  one  of  the  musicians  and 
played  on  his  own  bass  violin.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Ridall  has  lived  in  and  around  Wilkes- 
Barre  ever  since,  and  at  present  resides  with 
his  worthy  son,  who  has  inherited  his  mus- 
ical ability.  At  that  place  tho  family  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  tho  United  States  to  cel- 
ebrate this,  the  G4th  anniversary  of  the  wed- 
ding. A  dinner  was  served  to  nearly  four 
score  of  the  relatives  and  friends,  and  vis- 
itors were  received  all  afternoon  aud  even-, 
ing.  After  dinner  congratulations  and  songs 
followed.  Both  were  kept  busy  telling  tales 
of  the  long  ago.  They  were  induced  to  sing 
a  duet,  and  responded  and  sang  with  remark- 
able sweetness,  "Jesus  is  Mine."  He  accom- 
panied himself  on  his  own  instrument,  made 
many  years  ago. 

He  also  sang  "The  Sands  of  Time."  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  choir  sang  several  selections,  also 
a  double  quartet  of  four  generations  of  the 
family,  the  aged  couple  among  thn  number. 
Mr.  Riddle,  Sr.,  was  also  the  accompanist. 
Supper  was  served  in  the  evening. 

Hero  are  four  generations  of  the  family: 
Mrs.  Mary  Speece,  of  Pittston  ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Mann.Altoona;  Wm.  Ridall,  Jr., Mrs.  Margaret 
Acker.  Scranton ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Smith,  South  Da- 
kota; Mrs.  Robert  Ridall,  of  Port  Byron,  X". 
Y. :  Mrs.  A.  Carpenter  of  Seattle  :  Mrs.  George 
Ridall  of  New  York  City;  Mrs.  John  Fogart, 
of  Yankton,  Dakota;  Mrs.  Charles  Ridall  of 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  Justice  Ridall  of  Marseilles 
N.  Y. ;  William  Henckle  of  Kansas  City ;  Mrs. 
Martha  Parker  of  Pittston ;  Mrs.  Horace 
Anderson  of  West  Pittston ;  Walter  Speece  of 
ParkersDurg,  West  Virginia;  John  Speece  of 
Samuel  Ridall  of  Tioy,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Mattie 
Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Minneapolis,  Frank  Smith  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  DeWitt  Smith  of  Yankton, 
Mrs.  William  Alford  of  Port  Byron,  N.  Y., 
Miss  Jennie  Carpenter,  Miss  Ethel  Carpenter 
of  Seattle,  Frank  Rid  ill  of  Port  Byron,  Misses 
Mattie  and  Sarah  Ridall  of  Port  Byron,  Mer- 
tie,  Grace,  Bessie.  Reva,  Henry  and  Charles 
of  Marseilles,  N.  Y. 

William  Ridall,  Sr.,  was  born  Oct.  22,  1808, 
and  his  wife  Dec.  9,  1807,  and  both  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health. 
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HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'S  NEW  BUILDING. 

Work  Will  Be  Begun  Within  a  Week  and 
to  lie  Completed  About  th<  First  of  Next 
January— A  Permanent  Homo  for  the  So- 
ciety and  Its  Museum. 

[Daily  Record,  July  12, 1692.] 
Tho  "Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society  has  ono  of  the  rarest  and  most  elabor- 
ate museums  in  the  State.  The  public  has 
been  repeatedly  invited  to  inspect  it,  but  on 
account  of  the  dingy  quarters  in  which  it  is 
located  at  present  the  opportunity  has  not 
been  very  generally  taken  advantage  of. 
Many  specimens  are  contained  in  the  cases 
that  are  connected  with  the  early  days 
of  Wyoming  Valley  and  are  therefore 
invaluable,  The  society  had  been  planning 
for  a  long  time  on  ways  and  means  to  secure 
a  permanent  home,  where  the  museum  might 
be  properly  arranged  and  the  society  have  at- 
tractive quarters  and  the  death  and  very 
generous  bequests  of  the  late  Isaac  Osterhout 
gave  these  plans  some  definite  form.  It  al- 
ways seemed  proper  that  the  building  should 
be  located  in  connection  with  the  library  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Osterhout  estate  also 
favored  this  plan. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  society 
held  a  few  days  ago  the  plans  of  Architect  A. 
H.  Kipp  were  adopted  and  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  building  was  awarded 
to  Hull  &  Sherred.  The  cost  will  be  about 
$10,000,  including  the  extra  furnishings 
which  the  society  is  at  present  contemplat- 
ing. It  will  be  located  adjoining  the  Oster- 
hout Library  on  South  Franklin  in  the  street 
rear  of  the  library  building,  front  facing 
South  Franklin  street,  forming  a  sort  of  wing 
to  the  library  building.  It  will  be  two  stor- 
ies in  height,  of  brick  and  stone  and  terra 
cotta  trimmings.  The  front  elevation  shows 
a  very  pretty  design.  There  are  large  double 
doors  with  a  stone  arch  above.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  semi-classic.  The  dimen- 
sions will  be  59x40  feet. 

-The  cellar  will  bo  used  as  a  general  utility 
room  and  toilet. 

On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a  largo  meet- 
ing room  for  the  society,  and  adjoining  that 
the  library,  a.  large  fire  proof  vault  will  be 
set  on  this  floor. 

.  The  steps  will  lead  to  the  second  story  into 
a  hall  of  large  size,  and  the  rest  of  the  floor 


will  bo  occupied  by  tho  museum  collection  in 
a  largo  room.  The  museum  will  bo  attrac- 
tively  arrangod  and  mad"  inviting  to  visitors. 

In  tho  me. 'ling  room  on  tin'  first  floor  there 
will  be  a  largo  open  hoarlh  with  elaborate 
decorations  above  and  about  it.  There  will 
bo  a  panel  wood  ceiling  divided  into  squares. 

Tho  entrance  will  be  on  Franklin  Street, 


HAKES    KEUX10X. 


Tho    Family  Assembled    From  All   Farts  of 
America  —  Descendants    of    the    Original 

Family    Meet    Once    a  Year    to    Get    Ac- 
quainted. 
[Syracuse  Evening  Times,  Aug.  IT.] 

The  sixth  annual  reunion  of  the  Hakes 
families  of  America  was  held  at  the  Yandor- 
bilt  House  this  morning.  The  reunion  is 
held  every  year  in  the  form  of  an  association. 
The  permanent  officers  are  president.  Dr. 
Harry  Hakes.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ;  vice  presi- 
dents, Hon.  Harlo  Hakes,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. ; 
Albert  H.  Hakes,  River  Forest,  111. ;  Hon.  O. 
Hakes,  Bridgeport,  Cal. ;  Frank  P.  Hakes, 
Pitcher,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hakes,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  history  of  the  organization  is  interest- 
ing. Eight  years  ago  Dr.  Harry  Hakes,  who 
is  an  attorney  at  Wilkes-Barre,  conceived  the 
idea  of  gathering  together  the  entire  Hakes 
family  of  America.  Being  ancient,  the  task 
was  a  hard  and  tedious  one.  After  six  months 
the  doctor  succeeded  in  gathering  together 
560  members  of  his  order.  A  reunion  follow- 
ed two  years  after  at  Niagara  Falls  and  those 
who  attended  were  so  pleased  with  the  novelty 
of  tho  idea  that  it  was  decided  to  make  it  a 
fixture.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  reunion 
each  year  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August. 

Every  northern  State  and  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
is  represented  in  tho  reunion.  Their  auces- 
try  is  traced  as  far  back  as  1709,  and  the 
coat  of  arms  consists  of  three  hake  fishes 
on  a  shield,  emblazoned  as  follows:  '-Azure 
three  fishes  (hake)  haurient  in  ferro  argent." 

The  exercises  at  the  meeting  this  morning 
consisted  of  music  by  Schneider  &  Moses's 
band  followed  by  prayer  by  Hon.  Georgo 
Hakes,  who  is  87  years  of  age.  A  general 
talk  followed  regarding  the  next  reunion, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  The  usual 
banquet  was  held  at  1 :30. 

Dr.  Harry  Hakes,  the  president,  is  the 
author  of  the  well  known  synopsis  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 
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BLENNERHASSET'S  WIFE. 

"W.  J."  lias  Something  More  to  Say  About 
Tills  Remarkable  Woman  and  the  Reply 
of  "E." 

Editob  Record.— I  am  not  going  to  And 
any  fault  with  "E's"  defense  of  Mrs.  Blennor- 
hasset  as  given  in  the  Leader  May  30.  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  though  I  know  nothing  per- 
sonally on  the  subject,  that  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  early  womanhood  she  was  all  that  she 
was  described  to  bo  in  Wirt's  famous  pane- 
gyric describing  her  as  she  appeared  25  years 
before  her  advent  here  in  Wilkes-Barre.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  gainsay  as  seen  by  the 
peoplo  of  the  old  town.  She  was  a  disap- 
pointed woman,  having  fallen  from  her  high 
estate  through  no  fault  of  her 
own  or  from  any  criminal  act 
of  her  husband,  whom  she  no  doubt  idol- 
ized, even  after  the  groat  calamity  of  loss  of 
fortune  had  fallen  upon  the  Blennerhasset 
house.  I  intended  to  be  charitable  to  the 
lady,  and  said  in  effect  just  what  Mr.  E.  has 
said  of  her,  that  "her  foreign  training  may 
have  made  it  hard  for  her  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  surroundings."  What  he  says  of  her 
housekeeping  qualities  I  presume  applies  to 
her  as  a  housekeeper  under  her  husband's 
roof.  As  a  boarder  in  Mr.  Peleg  Tracy's  fam- 
ily at  the  old  mansion,  corner  of 
Union  and  Franklin  streets,  which 
stood  on  the  lot  now  occupied 
by  the  Syndicato  Block,  I  presume  she  had 
no  occasion  of  "every  morning  passing  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  kitchen,  preparing  the 
day's  meals  and  directing  her  servants,"  as 
she  had  but  one,  Mary  by  name,  and  she 
earned  her  own  living  by  doing  washing  and 
sewing  for  Mrs.  Dow's  family.  I  never  heard 
any  of  the  old  people  speak  of  her  literary 
and  musical  attainments,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  their  omission  to  name  them 
that  she  was  not  what  "E."  claims  her  to 
havo  been.  Our  grandmothers  were  not 
proficient  in  the  divine  arts  of  music  and 
poetry,  and  probably  could  not  have  appre- 
ciated htr  old  world  accomplishments  had 
they  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  invited 
to  any  of  her  soirees  or  Shakesperean  read- 
ings. Taking  the  English  dictionary  as  a  def- 
inition for  the  word  "servant,'*  "E"  is  all 
right,  but  the  plain  country  folks  of  that  day 
did  not  speak  of  their  hired  help  as  servants. 
Distinctions  in  society  were  less 
marked  then  than  now,  or  were 
then  in  Englaud.  "Niggers"  were 
niggers  and  nothing  else,  as  Esquire  Arnold 
Colt  once  married  a  couple  from  his  chamber 
window  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  pronounc- 
ing them  "man  and  wife  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  Lord  Butler's  nigger." 


Blenuorhassett's  Island,  I  am  glad  to  hear, 
has  been  restored  to  its  pristine  loveliness. 
Its  fertility  no  ono  can  doubt,  but  when  I 
saw  it  forty-five  years  ago  It  was  sadly  out 
of  repair.  w.  J. 

A  Moravian  Indian  Monument. 
[Contributed.] 

Passengers  on  the  Upper  Lehigh  Val- 
ley road  will  notice  a  little  below  Wya- 
lusing  station,  near  the  track,  on  the 
river  side,  a  stone  monument. 

It  is  to  mark  the  site  of  "Friedens- 
hutten,"  "tents  of  peace,"  an  Indian 
village  that  flourished  about  130  years 
ago. 

The  tribe  was  a  clan  of  the  Dcla wares, 
and  having  some  crude  notions  of  the 
gospel,  desired  its  spread  in  their  midst. 
This  intelligence  reaching  David  Zeis- 
berger,  the  distinguished  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, he  visited  the  place  in  1762  and 
labored  among  them  some  time,  great 
success  attending  his  efforts. 

The  village  contained  in  its  palmiest 
days  a  church,  a  shool  house,  29  log 
houses  and  13  huts.  The  Indians  had 
horses  and  cattle  and  cultivated  the  ad- 
jacent flat  lands,  the  products  of  which, 
with  the  fish  and  game  found  in  that  im- 
mediate vicinity,  furnished  them  a  good 
living.  But  after  several  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  a  change  o"f  fortune  took 
place  with  them.  Their  lands  had  been 
sold  by  the  Iroquois,  and  diffi- 
culties between  England  and  the 
colonists  threatened  to  bring  on  a 
general  war.  These  and  other 
matters,  naturally  made  them  discon- 
tended,  and  wishing  to  escape  those 
pending  troubles,  they  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  locate  with  a  friendly  tribe  in 
Ohio.  It  was  in  June,  1772,  that  after  a 
solemn  communion  service,  and  amid 
prayers  and  tears,  they  left  their  "huts 
of  peace,"  so  dear  to  them,  and  set  out 
to  find  new  homes  in  what  was  then  the 
far  West. 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  an  interest- 
ing Indian  tribe  whose  subsequent  fate 
is  unknown,  all  farther  trace  of  them 
being  lost. 

The  shaft  which  is  13  feet  high  is 
made  of  stone,  quarried  from  Compbeli's 
Ledge,  near  Pittston.  In  June,  1871,  it 
was  dedicated  with  fitting  services  by 
the  Moravian  Historical  Society. 
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Seventy-live  Years  of  Work  for    the  Master 
in  St.    Stephen's    Parish — Eighteenth   An- 
niversary of  Rev.  Dr.  Jones's    Pastorate — 
The  Interesting  Services  Sunday. 
[Daily  Record,  November  14,  1892.] 

St.  Stephen's  parish,  the  handsome  main 
church  of  which  points  its  column  heaven- 
ward on  South  Franklin  street,  in  its  three- 
quarter  of  a  century  history  has  grown,  like 
ail  efforts  of  stupendous  moment,  like  all  the 
great  things  of  life,  from  a  small  beginning. 
To-day  the  benign  Christian  influence  ex- 
erted by  this  parish  is  exceeded  by  few  in  the 
State  and  the  untiring  rector,  who  also  yes- 
terday celebrated  the  eighteenth  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate  here,  may  well  feel  proud  of 
such  a  retrospective  review  as  was  listened  to 
yesterday. 

A  large  congregation  gathered  at  St. 
Stephen's  Church  yesterday  morning  to  at- 
tend the  first  service  of  the  day.  Every  seat 
in  the  church  was  occupied,  many  from 
other  congregations  of  the  city  being  in 
attendance. 

Within  the  chancel  were  Rt.  Rev.  Hei.ry 
C.  Rotter,  bishop  of  New  York;  Rt.  Rev.  N.  S. 
Rulison  of  Bethlehem,  assistant  bishop  of 
this  diocese;  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  DeKay  Cooper, 
rector  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostle's  of 
Philadelphia,  the  only  surviving  former 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church ;  the  present 
rector,  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  and  the  assistant 
rector,  Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden. 

All  of  the  clergymen  took  part  in  the 
liturgical  services,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  Jones  read  the  following: 

HISTORY   OF   THE   PARISH. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  has  had  an  organized 
existence  of  75  years.  Rev.  Bernard  Page,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  ordained  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  for  "Wyoming  Parish, 
Pennsylvania,"  August  24.  1772,  was  the  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  minister  to  officiate  in 
this  section.  Owing  to  the  great  political  dis- 
turbances of  that  date,  Mr.  Page  did  not  long 
remain  in  the  valley,  but  retired  to  Virginia, 
where  he  ministered  as  assistant  to  Rev. 
Bryan,  Lord  Fairfax.  No  other  minister  of 
our  church  is  known  to  have  visited  these 
parts  until  1814,  when  that  "apostle  of  the 
Northwest,"  Rt.  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  ]).  I)., 
held  divine  services  in  the  old  Wilkes-Barre 
Academy,  and  stirred  up  the  church  people 
of    the    village    of   Wilkes-Barre.    The    first 


baptism  recorded  was  performed  by  him 
December  8,  181  1.  Who  officiated  during  the 
next  three  years  cannot  be  learned.  No  de- 
finite steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  parish 
until  September  10,  1817,  when  (he  church 
people  met  together  and  elected  the  first 
vestry,  applied  for  a  charter,  which  was 
granted  October  7,  1817,  and  engaged  the  .ser- 
vices of  Rev.  Richard  Sharpe  Mason,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Mason  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Phinney.  His  ministry  here  was  brief,  and 
no  record  exists  of  his  work. 

In  1819  Rev.  Manning  R.  Roche  became  the 
missionary  at  St.  Stephen's.  The  Sunday 
school  had  been  organized  in  1818  by  Hon. 
David  Scott,  the  president  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict, then  the  only  male  communicant  of  the 
church  here,  and  the  parish  appears  to  have 
been  prosperous.  But  Mr.  Roche  retired  from 
the  parish  in  1820,  and  from  the  ministry  in 
1822.  During  the  next  two  years,  1821-1822, 
the  services  were  conducted  by  Samuel 
Bowman,  a  lay  reader,  whose  connection  with 
St.  Stephen's  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Born  in  Wilkes-Barre,  May  21.  1800,  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  White  Aug.  23,  1823, 
he  was,  after  a  successful  ministry  of  35 
years  at  Lancaster  and  Easton,  elected  as- 
sistant bishop  of  Pennsylvania  and  conse- 
crated Aug.  25,  1858. 

St.  Stephen's  parish  was  admitted  to  the 
convention  May  2,  1821. 

During  the  previous  years  her  people  had 
worshipped  in  the  old  frame  building,  "Old 
Ship  Zion,"  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  the  various  Christian 
bodies  in  the  town.  It  was  determined, 
December  27,  1821,  to  sell  the  right  of  St. 
Stephen's  parish  in  this  building,  and  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  and  erect  a  church.  Through  the 
aid  of  Judge  Scott  this  work  was  begun  and 
January  15,  1822,  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing was  let. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  the  following 
tradition,  which  the  late  Mrs.  Volney  L. 
Maxwell  (wnose  kindly  presence  and  loving 
sympathy  in  all  good  works  many  of  you  will 
call  to  mind  i  has  the  credit  of  re- 
lating. When  in  the  good  old  days  three 
organized  bodies  of  Christian  people  (Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Episcopalians!  met  in  tho 
union  meeting  house  (in  those  days  house 
was  the  chosen  term),  Mrs.  Bowman  and 
other  ladies  deemed  it  fitting  to  deck  tho  in- 
terior of  the.  same  with  evergreens,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  our  Savior.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  some  of  tho 
worshippers,  and  their  zealous  indignation 
found  vent  in  the  tearing  down  of  the  sym- 
bolic green.  This  so  aroused  these  good 
Episcopalian  sisters  that  they  determined  to 
have  a  church  edifice  of  their  own.  A  lot 
was  procured  and  eventually  the  church  was 
built. 
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This  edifice  was  consecrated  by  Bis  bop 
White,  Juno  14.  1824. 

During  a  portion  of  1823  tho  services  were 
in  charge  of  Rev.  Samuel  Sitgraves,  who  in 
December  of  that  year  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Enoch  Huntington,  who  remained  until  1826. 
He  was  succeeded  in  February  1827  by  Rev. 
James  May,  1).  D;  During  the  ton  years' 
ministry  of  this  godly  man,  the  church  in 
Wilkes-Barre  from  being  a  feeble  missionary 
station,  grew  to  be  what  it  has  ever  since 
continued,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  parishes  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  section  of  the  diocese. 

Dr.  May  was  succeeded  in  1837  by  Rev. 
William  Janus  Clark,  who  remained  until 
1840,  when  Rev.  Robert  Bethel  Claxton,  S.  T. 
D.,  entered  upon  tho  charge  of  tbe  parish. 

After  six  years  of  zealous  and  faithful  labor 
he  resigned  in  1840  to  enter  upon  other  and 
important  fields  of  duty. 

It  was  during  Dr.  Claxton's  ministry  (and 
in  his  judgment  largely  due  to  the  faithful 
service  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  May.)  that 
such  men  as  Hon.  John  M.  Conyngham,  Hon. 
George  W.  Woodward,  Volney  L.  Maxwell, 
DeWirt  Clinton  Loop  and  others  of  ability 
and  influence,  became  active  and  zealous 
communicants.  Here  it  is  appropriate  for 
me  to  refer  to  a  lay-ministry  that  was  power- 
ful in  establishing  the  character  of  St. 
Stephen's  parish  for  the  coming  time.  Iu  my 
judgment,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  now 
living  who  have  for  twenty-five  years  been 
communicants  of  this  parish,  or  of  the  godly 
men  and  women  who  within  that  period  have 
passed  from  us  to  their  reward,  who  would 
not  unite  in  acknowledging  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  Christian  life  of  one,  who  for 
twenty-five  years  represented  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  General  Convention,  and 
of  whom  an  aged  man,  in  his  illness,  speak- 
ing to  his  minister  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  said:  "I  have  confidence 
iu  a  church  that  nurtured  such  a  character 
as  that  of  Judge  Conyngham." 

For  six  months  after  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Claxton,  the  parish  was  iu  charge  of  Rev. 
Charles  DeKay  Cooper,  D.  D.,  now  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  only  survivor  of  the  past  rectors  of 
St.  Stephens,  who  by  his  presence  brightens 
the  joy  of  this  day. 

The/ Rev.  George  D.  Miles  took  charge  of 
the  parish  as  rector  April  1,  1848. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  earnest 
and  active  ministry  the  parish  was  blessed 
with  large  successes.  In  1852  the  increase 
of  the  congregation  was  such  as  to  demand 
enlarged  accommodations.  The  church 
building  erected  in  1822  was  a  frame  structure 
of  one  story  with  a  tower  at  the  northwest 
corner.  The  Sunday  school  met  in  a  building 
a  square  distant.  It  was  decided  to  erect  an 
edifice  of  brick.     Tho  corner   stoue   was   laid 


Juno  20,  1855,  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Totter.  Tho 
building  way  consecrated  April  19,  1855.  by 
the  same  bishop  of  saintly  memory,  whoso 
son  it  is  our  privilege  to  have  with  us  at  the 
services  of  this  day. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Williamson  succeeded  Rev,  Mr. 
Mills  in  1806  and  remained  until  1874,  when 
be  was  deposed  from  tho  ministry.  During 
1871  the  parish  had  the  services  of  the  late 
Rev.  Chauncey  Colton,  D.  D.  On  the  second 
Sunday  in  November  in  that  same  year  tho 
present  rector  tojk  charge. 

SERMON   BY   BISHOP  POTTEK. 

The  sermon  of  tho  morning  was  by  Bishop 
Potter,  based  upon  selections  from  the  37th 
and  38th  verses  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  gos- 
pel according  to  John:  "One  man  soweth 
and  another  reapcth;  other  men  labor  and  ye 
are  entered  into  their  labors."  The  sermon 
was  a  thoughtful  exposition  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  present  upon  the  past;  chaste 
and  beautiful  iu  expression,  impressive  in  de- 
livery. The  obvious  truth  was  pointed  out 
that  the  sowing  by  one  that  another  may 
reap  is  the  foundation  of  all  material  pros- 
perity. 

IX    THE    EVEXIXG. 

At  the  evening  service  another  largo  con- 
gregation gathered  to  hear  the  anniversary 
addresses.  In  addition  to  the  clergymen 
who  were  at  the  morning  service 
there  were  present  Rev.  J.  P.Ware  of  Plymouth 
and  Rev.  D.  W.  Coxe,  I).  D.,  of  Nauticoke, 
who  took  part  in  the  services.  The  first  ad- 
dress after  the  conclusion  of  the  liturgical 
exercises  was  the  historical  and  statistical  re- 
view of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  L.  Jones,  who 
epitomized  the  eighteen  years  of  his  pastorate 
as  follows: 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enter  upon  the 
charge  of  St.  Stepheu's  parish  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  November,  Nov.  8,  1874.  Of  the  64 
clerymen  reported  in  the  Diocesan  Journal  as 
entitled  to  vote  in  tho  convention  of  1875  only 
three  beside  myself  remain  settled  in  the 
same  charge— Rev.  Dr.  Orrick,  Christ  Church, 
Reading:  Rev.  M.  A.  Tolman,  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Maueh  Chunk,  and  Rev.  G.  P.  Hop- 
kins, St.  Mathew's,  Pike.  At  that  time  the 
services  of  the  church  had  been  temporarily 
suspended  in  Ashley  and  Plymouth,  also  in 
Pittston  (where  now  there  is  one  self-support- 
ing parish  and  one  flourishing  mission).  For 
five  year3  the  miuistry  of  the  parish  in  its  re- 
lation to  parts  adjacent  depeuded  on  tho  rec- 
tor. In  that  period  occasional  services  were 
held  at  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming,  Pittstou, 
Ashley,  Plymouth  and  North  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  for  the  first  time  at  Laurel  Run  upon  the 
Wilkes-Barre  mountain.  At  a  subsequent 
period  your  rector  was  the  pioneer  in  holding 
services  at  Alden  and  Nanticoke  and  more  re- 
cently at  Dorranceton  At  various  times 
when  our  sister  parish  of  St.  Clement's,  South 
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Wilkes-Barre,  has  been  without  n  rector,  it 
hag  also  been  my  pleasant  duty  to  render 
such  service  as  other  appoiutmonts  would 
pei nut.  In  the  latter  pari  of  1879  it.  was  my 
happy  lot  10  welcome  us  a  fellow  laborer  the 
Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  whose  Christian 
character  and  scholarship  have  won  so  Jinn 
a  hold  on  our  affection  and  esteem.  Since 
that  period  the  following  clergymen  have 
been  at  different  times  associated  with  the 
rector  in  charge  of  mission  work: 

Rev.  T.  D.  Bannister,  now  at  New  Hart- 
ford, C.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Watkins,  Jr.,  now  Mount  'Wash- 
ington, Mu. 

Rev.  William  Brittain,  now  at  Ashtabula 
Harbor,  O. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Angell,  rector  St.  Stephen's,  Har- 
risburg. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Carr,  late  rector  Grace  Church, 
Watertown  C.  New  York,  whose  sudden 
death  has  brought  sorrow  to  many  hearts. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Ware,  in  charge  of  St.  Peters, 
Plymouth. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Ferguson,  now  at  Scottsville, 
W.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Coxe,  D  D.,  in  charge  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Alden  and  St.  George's,  Nanticoke. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Hayden,  Ware  and  Coxe  form 
at  present  the  faithful  and  efficient  clerical 
s*aiiof  the  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  and  are 
brethren  beloved.  This  missionary  work  in 
parts  adjacent  to  the  parish  would  have  been 
impossible  but  for  the  aeive  and  self-sacri- 
ficing efforts  of  lay  helpers,  some  of  whom 
have  passed  from  this  earthly  scene  and  en- 
tered upon  the  higher  life. 

Among  the  changes  in  material  things 
largely  brought  about  through  rhe  agency  of 
this  parish  and  the  instrumentality  of  its  in- 
dividual communicants.     I  note  in— 

1879 — The  erection  of  the  log  chapel  upon 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Mountain. 

1881 — Enlargement  and  adornment  of  St. 
Stephen's  rectory. 

lbS3 — Erection  of  a  commodious  parish 
building  for  Sunday  school  aud  charitable 
work.  At  this  time  was  commenced  the  work 
which  continued  through  successive  years, 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  church  edifice. 
During  this  period  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter's, 
Plymouth,  was  moved  and  enlarged,  also  two 
additional  lots  purchased. 

1885 — A  new  chapel  was  erected  at  Alden 
and  later  on  a  parsouat^e. 

1886— -The  chapel  at  North  Wilkes-Barre 
Was  enlarged. 

1888 — The  tower  and  vestibule  of  St.  Steph- 
en's added.  About  this  time  a  new  brick 
church  was  erected  at  Nanticoke,  also  an  at 
tractive  parsonage  at  Plymouth.  Since  that 
time  the  main  church  has  betm  decorated, 
steam  heating  has  been  introduced,  and 
within  the  last  summer,  through  the    agency 


of  the  ladies,  tho  parish  building  has  beou 
adorned  and  beautified. 

1  shall  not  at  tin's  time  attempt  to  desig- 
nate the  various  memorials  of  Loved  and  re- 
vered members  of  this  parish,  which  have  so 

fitly  found  a  place  within  theso  hallowed 
walls.  Among  these  memorial i  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  note  a  tribute  to  tho  late  Bishop  Stev- 
ens, who  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  pas- 
torate was  ever  the  faithful  friend  and  coun- 
sellor and  whose  ministry  within  tho  parish, 
in  his  times  of  recreation,  added  greatly  to 
its  efficiency  and  strength. 

STATEMENTS,  OFFICIAL  ACTS,    OFFERINGS,    ETC. 

Baptisms— Adult,  138 ;  infant,  531) ;  total,  077. 

Confirmed.  485. 

Communicants  added,  021;  communicants 
lost,  432 

Number  of  communicants  reported  in  1874, 
2)5;  present  number,  404. 

Marriages,  108;  burials.  454. 

Offerings— Parochial,  S217, 472.58  ;  diocesan, 
§05,262.54;  extra  diocesan,  $28,327.54;  total 
offerings,  $311,062.66, 

In  1874  the  report  of  the  Sunday  school 
workers  noted— Officers  and  teachers,  44 ; 
scholars,  319  ;  present  number  of  officers  and 
teachers,  6G ;  scholars,  900. 

The  Sunday  school  work  of  St.  Stephen's 
parish  has  thus  far  been  maintained  by  the 
liberality  of  the  parish.  The  offerings  re- 
ceived from  the  schools  themselves  have 
been  of  valuable  assistance  in  the  parochial, 
diocesan  and  general  missionary  work  of  the 
church,  besides  supporting  scholarships  in 
S<ilt  Lake  City,  Africa,  China  and  Japan',  also 
aiding  the  work  in  Brazil  and  Cuba. 

The  above  report  includes  only  statistics 
connected  with  the  main  church  and  Calvary 
and  Log  Chapels.  It  does  not  indicate  the 
energetic  and  zealous  labors  of  the  Ladies' 
Parochial  Aid  Society  or  of  the  junior  branch  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  and  tho  valuable  aid 
rendered  by  them  from  year  to  year  to  the 
missionaries  of  tho  church. 

CONCLUDING   ADDRESSES. 

After  the  singing  of  the  447th  hymn,  Bishop 
Rulison  in  a  few  felicitous  words  introduced 
Bishop  Potter.  The  bishop  began  by  in- 
dulging in  some  reminiscences  of  the  earlier 
days  when  he  frequently  visited  Wilkes-Barre 
with  his  father,  who  was  then  bishop  of  the 
undivided  diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  He  con- 
trasted those  days  of  trial  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  late  years  as  shown  by  the 
report  of   the    rector. 

Bishop  Rulison  followed  in  a  brief  speech 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  prominence  of  the 
parish  in  the  diocese  ami  the  relation  of  the 
parish  to  the  work,  emphasizing  as  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  that  it  was  doin<4 
living  work,  was  loyal  to  the  church,  desired 
to  help  others  ami  had  developed  the  habit  of 
doing  good  unconsciously. 
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DEATH  OF  WESLEY  JOHNSON. 

Another   of    Wilkes-liarre's  Old    Residents 
r  Passes    Away —  A     Quiet    Vet    Interesting 
Life  has  a  Painless  Close. 

The  Record  has  r.he  painful  duty  of  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Wesley  Johnson,  one 
Of  Wilkes-Barre's  oldest  and  most  highly  re- 
spected citizens,  which  took  place  Thursday, 
Oct.  27,  1892.  Just  as  the  sun  was  gilding  the 
Eastern  hili  tops  his  tired  body  found  rest  in 
the  last  long  sleep  of  death.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  some  eight 
weeks,  though  his  decline  date  back  to  a 
severe  attack  of  the  grip  through  which  he 
passed  two  winters  ago.  Ever  since  that  at- 
tack his  friends  have  noticed  a  gradual  fail- 
ure of  his  strength.  Death  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  particular  disease,  but  was 
duo  to  a  general  failure  of  the  vital  forces, 
which  involved  all  the  important  organs 
His  last  sickness  was  not  attended  with  much 
acute  pain,  but  his  condition  was  distressing 
to  himself  and  his  friends  by  reason  of  pro- 
found weakness.  He  died  at  his  home 
on  Union  street,  and  the  final 
change  was  a  peaceful  sleep,  un- 
marked by  a  single  stiuggle.  During 
his  illness  he  was  visited  by  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Jones  and  Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden, 
and  at  his  own  recpiest  received  baptism. 
For  several  weeks  he  realized  that  the  end 
was  near  and  was  anxious  for  release.  He 
was  fully  prepared  to  go  and  as  he  passed  into 
the  shadowy  beyond,  the  words  of  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis  described  the  going: 

"So  live  that  when  thy  summon?  comes 

To  join  the  innumerable  caravan. 

That  moves  to  that  mysterious  realm, 

Where  each  snail  take  his  chamber 

In  the  silent  hall  of  death, 

Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon, " 

But  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust, 

Approach  thy  grave,  like  one  who  wraps 

The  drapery  of" his  couch  about  him 

Ahd  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams."' 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  at  old  Laurel  Run, 
now  Parsons  Borou  h.  Dee.  20.  1819,  and  whs 
consequently  not  yet  73  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jehoida  Pitt  Johnson  and  a 
grandson  of  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  the  first 
settled  minister  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  who 
officiated  over  what  is  now  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  from  the  time  of  his  call  from 
Connecticut  in  1772  to  his  death  in  1797. 
Jacob  was  the  son  of  Jacob  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  (1674-1749),  the  son  of  William  of  New 
Haven,  the  son  of  Thomas  of  New  Haven, 
who  emigrated  from  Kingston-on-Hull,  Eng- 
land, and  was  drowned  in  1640  in  New  Haven 
harbor,  Jacob  drew  Up  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation between  the  British   and   Americans 


in  the  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming  in 
1778. 

Wesley  was  one  of  a  largo  family 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  there  now 
survive  only  two- -Win.  P.  Johnson  of  Dallas 
Township,  in  this  county,  and  Sarah,  widow 
of  Henry  C.  Wilson,  of  (ihio,  now  residing  at 
Columbus.  Of  his  brothers,  Ovid  F,  Johnson 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  was  attorney 
general  of  Pennsylvania  under  Governor 
Porter  from  1839  to  1845.  Of  the 
other  brothers,  Miles  died  in 

California  within  a  few  years,  Jehoida  died  at 
the  old  homstead  about  twenty  years  ago  and 
Priestley  It.,  a  twin  brother  of  Wesley,  died 
in  1878.  Of  the  sisters,  Dian.tha  died  in  1874 
and  Mary  G.  Reel  in  1880. 

Wesley  received  his  schooling  at  the  old 
Wilkes-Barre  Academy,  and  at  the  age*of  23 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  studied  law  with 
his  brother  Ovid.  He  was  duly  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Philadelphia  County  in  1816,  and 
subsequently  of  Luzerne  County.  While  in 
Philadelphia  he  held  a  position  in  the  United 
States  custom  house.  Soon  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  he  went  to 
Texas,  the  difficulties  on  our  Southwestern 
border  then  attracting  much  attention.  He 
began  the  practice  of.  law  at  Galveston,  and 
when  a  little  later  the  war  with  Mexico  for 
the  possession  of  Texas  broke  out, 
Mr.  Jo  huso  q  crossed  over  into 
the  Spanish  domain  and  witnessed 
considerable  of  the  hostilities.  Having  letters 
from  leading  Phiiadelphians  ho  had  access  to 
prominent  people  everywhere  and  had  unus- 
ual opportunities  for  observing  the  movements 
of  the  military  forces.  Some  years  ago  he 
contributed  to  the  Record  a  series  of  sketches 
reminiscent  of  his  experiences  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.  Among  other  facts  noted  was  that 
his  brother  Ovid  figured  in  a  plot  with  certain 
Mexican  officers  to  iucite  the  northern  States 
of  Mexico  to  rebellion  and  annex  them  to  the 
United  States. 

About  1850  Wisconsin  was  assuming  promi- 
nence as  a  rapidly  developing  region  and  Mr. 
Johnson  joined  the  throng  of  eastern  pio- 
neers who  were  hastening  thither.  The  Fox- 
River  was  then  an  inviting  point,  as  it 
promised  to  become  an  important  govern- 
ment canal,  which  was  to  connect  the  Miss- 
issippi River  with  the  great  lakes.  Though 
the  subsequent  development  of  railroads 
practically  shattered  the  day  dream  of  its  en- 
thusiastic projectors,  yet  the  movement 
went  a  great  way  in  planting 
the  region  with  a  hardy  band  of 
pioneers  that  have  made  Wisconsin  one  of 
the  richest  of  our  commonwealths.  Mr. 
Johnson  settled  in  Marquette  county  and  was 
elected  nlerk  of  the  circuit  and  county  courts. 
At  Marquette  in  1852  he  married  Cynthia 
Henrietta  Green,  whose  father  and  brothers 
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had  o migrated  from  Vermont  and  who  had  ;i 
leading  part  in  developing  that  region,  all  the 
brothers  still  surviviug  and  being  among  the 
most  prominent  and  respected  resi- 
dents of  the  Fox  River  Valley.  Mr. 
Johnson  returned  to  Wilkes-Barre 
with  his  wife  and  infant  son  in  1853.  Mr. 
Johnson  never  afterwarJs  practiced  his  pro- 
fession out  engaged  in  "mercantile  pursuits, 
the  turmoil  of  a  lawyer's  practice  being  dis- 
tastelul  to  one  of  such  quiet  habits  of  life. 
It  was  a  desire  to  avoid  litigation  rather  than 
to  reap  personal  gain  by  becoming  a  party  to 
it,  that  probably  had  much  to  do  with  wean- 
ing  him  from  practice  as  a  lawyer.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  say  he  had  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  had  it  not  been 
distasteful,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  shone  as  an  advocate.  He  was 
preeminently  a  man  of  peace.  He  never 
|  provoked  a  quarrel  and  he  always  turned 
away  when  a  quarrel  threatened,  so  as  not 
to  be  drawn  iutoit. 

In  1855  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  two 
little  sons,  the  younger  of  which  soon  fol- 
lowed its  mother  to  the  shadowy  laud.  The 
other,  Frederick  C,  is  living  and  is  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Record.  -Mr.  Johnson 
subsequently  married  Frances  Wilson,  widow7 
of  Frederick  McAlpine,  who  died  four  years 
ago.  There  are  no  surviving  children  from 
this  union,  though  his  wife's  daughter  Lizzie 
has  kept  house  for  Mr.  Johnson  since  her 
mother's  death  and  was  untiring  in  her  de- 
votion to  him  during  his  final  illness. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  business 
life  in  1874-  he  has  for  several  years  been 
elected  Alderman  of  the  Fouith  Ward  without 
opposition.  His  rulings  have  been  considered 
models  of  fairness.  He  did  not  encourage 
litigation,  even  to  earn  fees  and  many 
hundreds  of  cases  that  came  to  him  were 
through  his  advice  terminated  by  private  set- 
tlement without  resort  to  the  courts.  He 
also  held  several  positions  of  trust  such  as 
city  auditor,  judge  of  election,  etc. 

He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Wyoming  Centennial  of  1ST*  and  was  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Commemorative  Association 
from  its  inception  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
His  compilation,  the  memorial  volume,  is  one 
of  the  standard  annals  in  the  local  history  of 
this  region. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  by  politics  a  Democrat, 
thoutrh  not  strongly  partisan.  In  matters  of 
national  polities  he  voted  with  Ids  party,  but 
on  local  issues  he  kaew  no  party  lies,  but 
voted  for  the  best  man.  During*  the  war, 
when  the  Democracy  was  divided,  his  feel- 
ings were  for  the  Union  and  when  Lee  in- 
vaded Pennsylvania  Mr.  Johnson  responded 
to  the  call  for  volunteers  anu  hastened  to  the 
frcmt. 


Gentle  in  mauncr  and  considerate  of 
others,  he  was  conspicuously  a  silent  man. 
Not  given  to  much  talking,  he  was  ever  a 
gooil  listener.  Possessed  of  an  inquiring 
and  analytical  mind  and  a  retentive  memory 
he  bad  a  large  fund  of  information  on  a 
range  of  subjects.  His  powers  of  observa- 
tion were  good  and  he  had  a  literary  t  iste 
that  enabled  him  to  write  the  most  graceful 
articles  descriptive  of  travel  or  other  matters 
which  interested  him.  All  the  local  papers 
have  had  articles  from  his  pen.  In  Ins  early 
life  he  loved  to  peruse  and  memorize  the 
better  poets  and  as  a  result  he  was  able  to 
draw  upon  an  extensive  fund  of  classical 
quotations.  Some  graceful  verses  of  poetry 
have  been  writteu  by  him— -in  short,  he  had 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

He  had  a  diversity  of  natural  gifts,  anyone 
of  which,  if  cultivated,  would  have  brought 
him  a  reputation,  but  he  lacked  the  quality 
of  aggressiveness.  His  quiet  life  was  un- 
marked by  any  serious  struggle  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  his  fellow  men.  He  was  nor 
avaricious,  he  was  content  with  a  small  store 
of  worldly  goods,  and  as  far  as  this  store 
would  permit  he  was  generous,  While  he 
did  not  leave  a  legacy  of  wealth  he  left  the 
priceless  heritage  of  an  honest  and  upright 
life  and  a  reputation  that  bears  no  blemish. 


THE    EARTH  HAS    CLOSED    OEM    HIM. 


Impi'essive  Services    Over   tlie    Remains    of 
the  JLate  Wesley  Johnson  on    Saturday. 

-  On  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  first  faint 
shadow  of  declining  day,  followed  by  the 
friends  of  his  association  and  profession,  ttie 
remains  of  the  late  Wesley  Johnson  were 
conveyed  from  the  home  to  St.  Stephen's 
Church  and  from  thence  to  Hollenback  Ceme- 
tery. Many  friends  at  the  house  were  given 
au  opportunity  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Lira 
they  honored.  A  number  of  floral  creations 
■were  placed  about  the  room  aid  gave  forth 
the  sweetest  incense. 

The  following  carriers,  who  are  members 
of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative  Association 
of  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  secretary,  bore 
the  casket  to  the  hearse  and  thence  into  the 
church:  Edmund  G.  Butler,  George  H. 
Butler,  John  J3.  Reynolds  Benjamin  Dor- 
ranee,  Sheldon  Reynolds  and  William  A. 
Wilcox,  the  last  named  being  from  Seranton. 
They  were  followed  by  the  relatives  and 
about  fifty  Masons,  members  of  Lodges  61 
and  -112,  in  a  body.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Jonea 
and  Rev,  Horace  K.  Hayden  officiated  at  the 
church  and  a  quartet  from  the  choir  sang 
appropriate  selections.  Rev  Dr.  Jones  made  a 
beautiful  address,  lifting  the  sombreness 
from  the  scenes  of  death  and  pointing  to  the 
haio  of  glory  that  surrounds  the  immortal 
soul,  lifting   the   mind   from    the    borrow  of 
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death's  separation  to  the  thought  of  that 
bright  transition  in  which  death  is  only  iu- 
Btrumental.    The    remains    were    placed    in 

charge  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  who  marched 
to  tho  cemetery  following  the  cortege.  Their 
carriers  were  Samuel  J.  Tonkin,  C.  B.  Metz- 
ger,  Col.  13.  F.  Stark,  William  L.  Stewart,  C. 
13.  Dana  and  W.  A.  Wilcox.  The  regular  pall 
bearers,  nearly  all  of  wnom  were  Mr.  John- 
son's old  Masonic  friends,  were  W.W.  Loomis, 
Calvin  Parsons,  Dr.  Urquhart,  William  S. 
Wells,  Charles  Morgan,  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Miner, 
Isaac  Livingston  and  William  Dickover. 

At  the  cemetery  Worshipful  Master-Augus- 
tus L.  LeG rand  conducted  the  Masonic  ritual, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jones.  Just  before  the 
lowering  of  tho  casket  the  hollow  square 
formed  by  the  members  was  broken  and,  fil- 
ing pa^t  the  grave,  each  one  threw  into  it  a 
sprig  of  arbor  vitae,  and  with  this  suggestive 
ceremony  the  services  were  concluded  and 
the  earth  closed  over  one  of  Wilkes-Barre's 
stauuchest  and  most  respected  citizens. 

HON.  H.  iJ.  PAYNE  DHAI). 

Expires   Karty    Yesterday   Morning   at    Ris 

Home  iu  Kingston — His  Career. 

[Daily  Record.  September  2, 1892.1 

Every  one  was  shocked  yesterday  morning 
when  it  became  known  that  Hon.  Hubbard  B. 
Payne  had  a  few  hours  before  been  found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  his  home  on  Maple  street 
in  Kingston.  On  Wednesday  he  was  at  his 
office  in  the  Harvey  Building  on  Franklin 
street  in  this  city  and  attended  to  his  busi- 
ness as  usual.  On  the  evening  before  his 
death  he  was  on  the  streets  of  Kingston  chat- 
ting pleasantly  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Wednesday  evening  ho  retired  to  his 
room  at  about  10  o'clock  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  called  at  an  early  hour  on  ac- 
count of  some  domestic  arrangements. 

The  cause  of  death  was  thought  by  the 
physicians  to  bo  heart  trouble  as  he  had  suf- 
fered from  rheumatism  and  a  heart  affection 
at  times  for  a  number  of  years.  Two  years 
ago  he  had  a  slight  stroke  of  apoplexy  from 
which  he  reoovered  iu  a  few  weeks,  but  his 
general  health  has  never  been  good  since. 
During  the  past  summer  he  spent  all  tho 
■time  he  could  spare  from  his  practice  at  his 
Harvey's  Lake  cottage  where  his  family  was 
located,  but  not  getting  as  much  benefit  there 
as  he  felt  necessary  ho  went  about  a  month  ago 
to  Avon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  remaining  there 
three  weeks,  returning  some  days  since  con- 
siderably .stronger  in  appearance 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Payne's  death  only  Mrs. 
Payne,  the  younger  son  Paul  and  the  ser- 
vants were  in  the  house,  the  daughter  Louise 
and  elder  son  H.  B.  Jr.,  having  gone  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  Monday  to  make  preparations 
foi  tha  removal  of   the   family  there  to  spend 


the  winter  months.  They  wore  immediately 
notified  of  their  father's  death  by  telegraph 
and  arrived  home  in  the  afternoon. 

To  know  Mr.  Payne  was  to  be  his  friend 
and  to  respect  him.  His  nature  whs  like  the 
sunlight  tending  to  shed  warmth  wherever 
its  influence  extended.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
lawyer  he  was  always  a  champion  of  the 
right,  and  many  a  widow  and  penniless  per- 
son has  been  allowed  to  pay  him  with  thanks 
for  upholding  a  just  cause  against  oppression 
and  wrong.  He  was  a  large  and  constant 
contributor  to  all  worthy  charities  and  church 
work  and  his  helping  hand  and  ready  action 
in  these  directions  will  bo  greatly  missed. 
HIS   CABEEE. 

Hubbard  Bester  Payne  was  born  in  Kings- 
ton, where  ho  has  always  resided,  on  July 
20,  1839,  making  him  a  few  days  over  53 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  Stephen  Paine,  a  miller 
from  Great  Ellingham,  near  Attleburg, 
County  Norfold,  England,  who  came  to  Now 
England  in  1038  with  a  large  company  of 
emigrants  from  the  neighborhood  of  Iling- 
ham,  bringing  his  wife,  three  children, 
and  four  servants,  in  the  ship  Diligent,  of 
Ipswich.  Bester  Paine,  father  of  deceased 
and  a  great-great-great-great-grandson  of  the 
emigrant  Stephen  Paine,  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  on  April  10,  1810,  and  removed 
with  his  father  to  Gibson  in  this  Slate  in  1813. 
Ho  removed  to  Kingston  in  1839  and  was 
widely  known  throughout  this  and  adjoining 
counties  as  a  lead  pipe  layer.  He  was  married 
on  December  4,  1831,  to  Polly,  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  Pierce,  of  Hasbrook,  Sullivan  county. 
Her  grandfather  was  William  Pierce,  a  native 
of  the  north  of  England,  and  her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Cargell,  a  daughter  of  Abram  Car- 
gell,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  his  wife,  Cathe- 
rine Hornbeck,  a  native  of  Holland.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Bester 
Payne,  Mrs.  Payne  married  for  a  second  hus- 
band Isaac  Pace  of  Kingston.  Mrs.  Kice  is 
for  a  second  time  a  widow  but  still  lives  in 
Kingston  on  Maple  streot,  and  is  in  good 
health  at  the  ago  of  74  years. 

Hubbard  Bester  Payne,  just  deceased,  was 
the  only  child  of  the  late  Bester  Payne  and 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  lived  at  home  work- 
ing with  his  father  in  the  lead  pipe  manufac- 
tory or  by  the  day  for  the  farmers  or  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Wyoming  Seminary 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  staunch  friend  and 
supporter  of  tho  school,  frequently  lecturing 
there  on  subjects  appertaining  to  the  law, 
and  always  with  the  greatest  favor.  In 
August.  1857,  he  entered  Wesleyan  University 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  mere  his  life 
struggles  really  began.  His  parents'  means 
being  quite  limited,  he  sought  to  aid  them, 
and  during  his  college  course  taught  a  dia- 
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trict  school  for  throe  successive  winters  at 
Rooky  Hill,  Hartforl County,  Conn.,  mean- 
time keeping  tip  with  his  college  studies.  He 
whs  active  iu  the  literary  societies  of  his  col- 
lege, being  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  and 
of  th«  Pythologian  societies,  and  was  chosen 
by  the  college  faculty  as  a  member  of  the  Pbi 
Beta  Kappa  Society.  Iu  June,  1861,  ho 
graduated,  being  fourth  in  his  class.  Two 
mouths  after  emerging  from  college  ho  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  late  Charles  Denison 
as  a  law  student,  meantime  teaching  a  school 
in  Cinder  alley  in  this  city,  and  a  little  later 
a  boys'  school  in  the  Hillard  block.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  County  Aug. 
20,  1863,  and  secured  desk  room  in  the  office 
of  Winthrop  W.  Keteham,  now  deceased, 
then  solicitor  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  In  politics  Mr.  Payne  was  always  a 
staunch,  unwavering  Republican,  always  able 
and  willing  to  tell  his  reasons  for  his  political 
complexion.  He  was  an  active  party  worker 
and  a  much  sought  aftejr  public  speaker.  In 
1874  ho  was  nominated  without  opposition  in 
his  own  party  for  tbe  State  Senate  in  the 
Twenty-first  Senatorial  District  and  elected 
over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Jasper  B. 
Stark,  by  a  majority  of  1,051  votes.  During 
his  term  iu  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committees  of  "Mines  and  Miuing"  and 
"New  Counties"  and  serving  on  the  com- 
mittees on  "Judiciary  General"  and  "Judi- 
ciary Local."  He  introduced  a  bill  providing 
that  elementary  education  should  be  com- 
pulsory for  children  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14  years.  The  bill  was  reported  favor- 
ably but  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Education,  where  it  was  smothered,  the 
party  leaders  fearing  it  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  political  scheme  of  some  kind 

In  1870  Mr.  Payne  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District 
and  his  prospects  for  election  were  nattering. 
Edgar  L.  Merrimao.  his  Democratic  oppon- 
ent, died  during  the  campaign  and  the 
Democratic  and  Greenback  parties  united  and 
placed  in  nomination  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
In  1880  he  was  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  law 
judges  of  Luzerne  County,  being  defeated  by 
Stanley  Woodward. 

Mr.  Payne  was  a  past  mister  of  Kingston 
Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. ;  district  deputy  of  the 
order  for  three  years;  a  member  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  61  :  me  ruber  of 
Dieu  Le  Vent  Gommandery  Knights  Templar; 
a  member  of  the  Amphietyou  Soeietv  of  Wyo- 
ming Seminary;  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  tbe  Osterhout  Library;  a  director 
of  the  Miner's  Savings  Bank  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Kingston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

On  February  22.  1865.  ho  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Lee  Smith,  the  only  daughter  of 
Draper    Smith    of    Plymouth/    Mrs.    Payne 


and  three    children,    Louisa  S.,     Hubbard  B. 
and  Paul  D.  survive  him. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

The  last  services  over  the  remains  of  the 
late  Hubbard  Pester  Payne  were  held  from 
the  family  heme  on  Maple  street,  Kingston, 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  residence  and 
grounds  were  thronged  with  people,  not 
mere  curiosity  seekers,  but  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  dead  man  who  had  come  from 
far  and  near  to  show  in  the  only  manner  pos- 
sible their  genuine  regard  and  respect  for 
him  whoso  character  had  been  so  nearly  per- 
fect ttat  none  could  say  aught  in  derogation. 
The  remains  reposed  in  a  handsome  black 
cloth  covered  casket,  covered  and  surrounded 
by  flowers,  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
which  were  a  floral  pillow  from  his  sorrowing 
mother,  Mrs.  Polly  Kice,  bearing  the  words 
"My  son  ;"  and  anchor  from  the  Presbyters  of 
the  Kingston  Presbyterian  Church;  an  ivy 
wreath  from  Rev.  and  Mrs.  II.  H.  Welles. 
Another  token  was  a  very  beautiful 
fiat  hoquet  from  the  West  Side  Veterans'  As- 
sociation. A  note  left  at  the  Record  office 
explains  the  reason  of  the  veterans  in  send- 
ing the  tribute,  although  ho  was  not  a  sol- 
dier, and  it  is  a  beautiful  ono:  "The  boquet 
was  sent  because  ho  loved  the  old  boys  and 
was  always  with  them  at  their  reunions  and 
camphres,  and  he  was  always  ready  and  will- 
ing for  any  service  for  which  the  boys  saw  lit 
to  call  on  him." 

The  services,  which  were  very  simple,  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  F.  von  Krug,  pastor  of  the 
Kingston  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  de- 
ceased was  a  member,  and  consisted  of  a 
short  scripture  reading  and  a  prayer. 

The  Bar  Association  of  Luzerne  County 
was  represented  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Judge  Stanley  Woodward,  Gen.  E.  S.  Os- 
borne and  Gen.  W.  H.  McCartney.  The  pall 
bearers  were  John  D.  Hoyt,  George  Shoe- 
maker, Hoi  .  Daniel  Edwards,  William  Love- 
land,  J.  Benuett  Smith,  Alfred  Darte,  George 
K.  Powell  and  Alfred  Smith.  The  carriers 
were  P.  M.  Carhart,  George  H.  Flanagan,  B. 
It.  Tubbs,  T.  L.  Newell,  L.  C.  Darte  and  Pro- 
fessc  r  W.  L.  Dean. 

The  burial, which  was  in  Forty  Fort  Ceme- 
tery, was  attended  only  by  the  pall  bearers, 
carriers  and  immediate  relatives. 

A  meeting  of  the  Luzerne  County  Bar  was 
held  in  the  court  house  last  Friday  at  10  a.  in. 
to  take  action  on  the  death  of  the  late  Hub- 
bard B.  Payne.  Tho  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Geu.  McCartney  and  on  motion  Gen. 
E.  S.  Osborne  was  made  chairman  and  E.  H. 
Chase  secretary. 

In  taking  his  seat  Gen.  Osborne  said, 
among  other  things:  "I  think  that  all  in  ail 
Hubbard  B.  Payne  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  this  bar.     He  was  a  man  who  took  an 
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interest  in  his  community  and  in  this  county. 
If  you  wore  to  go  into  tbo  homes  of  the 
masses  you  would   find   him  regarded  as  a 

thoroughly  conscientious,  upright,  good 
num.  He  stood  on  a  par  with  the  best  men 
of  Luzerne  county.  His  word  could  bo  re- 
lied on.  lie  was  a  fair  man  and  was  never  in 
favor  of  snap  judgments,  Ho  strove  always 
to  bo  on  tho  right  side  of  a  case.  His  career 
as  a  boy,  as  a  youth,  as  a  man,  is  worthy  of 
study  and  commendation.  Ho  and  I  were 
boys  together  and  I  can  commend  him  to  you 
and  to  all  as  one  whose  memory  is  to  be  cher- 
ished. He  was  successful  as  a  lawyer  and  as 
a  politician  ho  was  worthy  and  respected. 
Tbo  impress  of  his  character  is  found  to-day 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  State.  When  he 
was  in  the  Senate  ho  took  a  great  interest  in 
tho  matter  of  education.  Ho  ever  had  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  heart  and  he  never 
was  appreciated  as  fully  as  he  deserved.  As 
a  neighbor,  friend  and  member  of  this  bar 
ho  stood  among  the  best,  and  such  a  name  as 
his  should  be  held  in  remembrance." 

Capt.  Alfred  Darte  said  he  had  known  Mr. 
Payne  since  1853,  and  he  had  shown  the  same 
characteristics  in  boyhood  that  ho  after- 
wards showed  in  manhood.  Mr.  Payne  was 
eminently  a  burden  bearer  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  do  something  for  others.  He  ahd 
tho  interests  of  the  whole  community  at 
heart.  He  felt  it  his  right  to  stand  up  for 
his  homo  and  county.  He  died  in  his  own 
home,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tho  spot 
where  he  was  born.  He  know  everybody  and 
had  an  interest  for  every  one.  As  a  lawyer 
ho  believed  in  the  abstract  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  and  he  would  not  take  a 
case  if  he  believed  it  to  bo  wrong.  As  a 
politician  ho  had  an  honorable 
ambition  to  make  something  of 
himself  and  to  achieve  an  honorable  reputa- 
tion. Ho  was  a  Christian  gentleman.  He 
did  not  win  cases  by  trickery.  He  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  a  lawyer's  duty  simply  to 
win  cases— his  duty  was  to  be  right.  Ho  was 
honorable  and  straighforward  and  his  life 
speaks  his  funeral  sermon  in  the  home  of  his 
boyhood.  He  was  my  neighbor  for  28  years. 
In  closing  Capt.  Darte  quoted  from  Thana- 
topsis  to  the  effect  that  when  Mr.  Payne 
passed  from  life  he  went  not  like  the  galley 
slave,  at  night  scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but 
sustained  and  smoothed  by  an  unfaltering 
trust,  he  wrapped  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about  him  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
His  last  word  was  a  cheery  good  night  to  his 
family  and  when  they  went  to  waken  him  in 
the  morning  he  was  dead — his  face  as  peace- 
ful as  that  of  a  child  sleeping  upon  its  mo- 
ther's bosom. 

Dr.  Hakes  said  Mr.  Payne  was  a  rather  re- 
markable man.  In  spite  of  his  frail  consti- 
tution,  ho  won   success.     He  earned  a  good 


reputation  and  he  deserved  it.  Ho  resembled 
tho  old  school  lawyer.  He  did  not  encourage 
litigation,  on  the  other  hand  he  was  always 
quick  to  embrace  a  settlement  without  going 
to  court.  Nothing  so  brings  us  to  realize 
the  vanities  of  life  as  death.  We  can  do 
nothing  for  tho  dead,  except  to  assuago  the 
grief  of  tho.-o  who  are  left.  Of  this  dead  we 
may  say  in  all  honesty  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

Gustav  Hahu  said  ho  had  known  Mr.  Payne 
for  36  years.  No  one  was  so  poor  or  so  hum- 
ble but  lhat  Mr.  Pay  no  had  a  kind  word  f  >r 
him. 

Judgo  Pace  said  he  felt  proud  to  have  been 
united  to  Mr.  Payne  by  ties  of  friendship. 
The  best  thing  that,  can  bo  said  of  a  lawyer  is 
that  ho  kept  faithfully  the  oath  of  admission 
to  the  bar,  and  none  of  us  have  kept  it  more 
strictly  or  conscientiously  than  did  Hubbard 
B.  Payne.  In  tho  esteem  of  the  masses  of 
tho  people  he  was  an  ideal  lawyer.  He  was 
always  ready  to  aid  a  good  public  cause,  even 
when  struggling  with  a  weak  body. 

Mr.  Farnham  said  he  was  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  this  occasion  was  unique. 
Usually  these  gatherings  have  been  to  pay 
respect  to  older  lawyers,  men  who  had  long 
preceded  us,  but  here  is  a  man  who  has 
grown  up  before  our  eyes  and  whose  career 
has  all  been  unfolded  within  our  recollection. 
I  was  impressed,  when  he  was  admitted  to  tho 
bar,  with  his  intense  enthusiasm  and  energ\ 
— qualities  which  marked  bis  after  life  just  as 
strongly.  Mingled  with  this  was  a  quality 
which  became  gradually  added— a  quality  of 
contentment,  arising  from  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction on  his  part  that  he  had  built  up  and 
maintained  a  character  for  integrity,  profes- 
sional and  personal,  with  which  ho  had 
rounded  up  his  career.  Throughout  the 
whole  county  his  name  was  familiar  and  he 
had  the  universal  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  his  integrity  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
respected  by  men"  of  all  shades  of 
public  opinion.  He  had  a  deep 
religious  life  and  was  foremost  in  church 
work  at  his  home.  He  was  consulted  pre- 
eminently by  men  in  difficulty  whether  legal 
or  otherwise. 

•Judge  Lynch  mentioned  the  characteristic 
that  while  suffering  great  pain  himself  he 
endeavored  to  hide  it  to  sympathize  witli 
others  in  misfortune. 

}Ies*rs.  Darte,  Hakes  and  G.  K.  Powell 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolu- 
tions and  to  report  the  same  at  a  meeting  of 
the  bar  to  bo  held  in  the  library  at  1  p.  m.  to- 
day, the  funeral  being  set  for  2. 
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LAM)  SPECULATIONS  IN  1796. 


A  Luzerne    County    Mini  who  was  Dazzled 
With  the  Prospects  of  a  New  York  Town. 

The  appended  article  is  taken  from 
the  Bath  (N.  Y.)  Plain  Dealer.  It  was 
written  in  Hanover  township  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  old  settlers  were 
hunting  for  new  places  of  settlement  in 
some  other  State.  If  anyone  can  furnish 
the  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
letter  writer  the  Record  will  be  pleased 
to  print  it : 

We  find  in  Welds*  travels  in  the  United 
States  in  1796  the  following:  "Bath  is 
a  post  and  principal  town  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Though  laid  out  only  three  years  ago, 
yet  it  contains  about  thirty  houses,  it  is 
increasing  very  fast."  He  further  states 
that  large  amounts  of  land  have  been 
sold,  yet  large  amounts  are  on  sale  on 
credit  and  easy  terms. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the 
quantity  of  land  on  such  very  easy 
terms  could  not  fail  to  draw  crowds  of 
speculators  to  that  part  of  the  country, 

The  following  letter,  supposed  to 
come  from  a  farmer,  though  somewhat 
ludicrous  does  not  give  one  an  accurate 
description  of  one  of  these  young  specu- 
lators and  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
neighborhood.  It  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper, published  in  Wilkes-Barre,  on 
the  Susquehanna,  ami  I  give  it  verbatim 
because  being  written  by  an  American 
it  will  perhaps  carry  more  weight  with 
it  than  any  thing  I  oou'd  say  on  the 
same  subject. 

To  the  printers  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Gazette. 
Gentlemen :  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that 
speculation  has  raged  to  such  a  degree  of 
late,  that  honest  industry  and  all  the  humble 
virtues  that  walk  In  her  "train  are  discouraged 
and  rendered  unfashionable. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  too,  that  dissipation  is 
sooner  introdueed  in  new  settlements  than  in- 
dustry and  economy. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  con- 
versing with  my  sod.  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Lakes  or  Genessee.  Though  he  has 
neither  been  to  the  one  or  to  the  other;— in 
short,  ho  has  been  to  Bath,  the  celebrated 
Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a  speculator  and 
a  gentleman;  having  spent  his  money,  swap- 
ped away  my  horse,  caught  the  fever  and 
aguo  and  what  is  infinitely  worse,  that  hor- 
rid disorder  which  some  call  the  terra  pho- 
bia. 


Wo  can  bear  nothing  from  the  poor  crea- 
ture (iu  his  ravings)  but  of  the  captain,  Billy 
(Williamson  and  William  Dunn  meaning)  of 
ranges— townships— -  numbors  thousands  — 
hundreds — acres  —  Bath-  -fairs—  ni<*»s —  heats 
— bets — purses— Silk  Stockings  —  for'.uucs — 
fevers — as?ues,  Ac.  My  son  lias  a  part  of  a 
township  for  sale  and  it  is  diverting  enough 
to  hear  him  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities 
and  situation.  In  fine  it  lies  near  Bath  and 
the  captain  himself  once  owned,  and  for  a 
long  time  reserved  it.  It  cost  my  son  but  five 
dollars  an  acre,  ho  was  ottered  six  and  a  balf 
a  minute  after  purchase,  but  he  is  positively 
determined  to  have  eight,  besides  some  pre- 
cious reserves.  One  thing  is  very  much  in 
my  son's  favor — has  six  years'  credit. 
Another  thing  is  still  more  so— he  is  not 
worth  a  sou  nor  ever  will  bo  at  this  rate. 

Previous  to  his  late  excursion  the  lad 
worked  well,  and  was  contented  at  homo  on 
my  farm,  but  now  work  is  out  of  tho  question 
with  him.  There  is  no  managing  my  boy  at 
home,  these  golden  dreams  still  beckon  him 
back  to  Bath,  where,  as  he  says,  no  one  need 
either  work  or  starve,  where,  though,  a  man 
may  have  the  ague  nine  months  in  the  year, 
he  may  console  himself  in  spending  the  other 
three  fashionably  at  tlio  races.     A  Farmer. 

Hanover,  Oct.  5,  171X3. 

The  young  blood  attended  the  famous 
Bath  fait  and  races  held  in  September 
of  that  year  and  witnessed  the  groat 
race  between  Capt.  W.'s  Virginia  Neil 
and  William  Dunn's  Silk  Stocking,  upon 
which  immense  sums  of  money  were 
staked.  Dunn  was  the  winner.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  callow  youth  was 
crazed  with  what  he  saw  of  the  glitter 
and  show  of  the  rising  metropolis  of 
Western  New  York. 

Will  not  some  of  our  antiquarians  of 
Wilkes-Barre  inform  us  who  this  young 
speculator  was  and  the  outcome  of  his 
investments? 


The  Last  of  the  Pioneer  Operators. 

We  failed  inadvertently  to  speak  of 
the  death  of  Marcus  G.  Heilner  of  New 
York,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago. 
He  was  an  extensive  retail  coal  dealer 
latterly,  but  at  one  time  was  an  oper- 
ator in  the  Schuylkill  region.  In  speak- 
ing of  him,  the  Miner*'  Journal  says 
quite  eloquently  : 

"Mr.  Heilner's  death  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  coal  busi- 
ness, as  he  is  the  last  of  that  hardy  adven- 
turous set  of  pioneer  operators  who  pene- 
trated into  the  new  regions  prospecting  and 
opening  up  now  operations — frequently  msot 
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hazardous  undertakings,  us  is  indicated  by  tbe 
numerous  physical  and  financial  wrecks  that 
marked  the  path  of  development.  The  diffi- 
culties uudor  which  those  early  operators 
labored  were  very  great,  the  vicissitudes  of 
startling  frequency — few,  if  any,  fortunes  be- 
i ug  realized  in  the  industry  until  the  great 
stimulus  of  war  times  overtook  the  trade. 
Thoso  wore  the  men,  however,  who  'spied 
out  the  land,'  made  the  developments,  and 
nursed  into  busy  life  and  activity  the  numer- 
ous smaller  enterprises  which  to-day  from 
the  immense  aggregate  holdings  of  the  great 
combinations.  Mr.  Heilner's  death  has  a 
pathetic  aspect  in  that  it  is  the  removal  of 
the  last  link  binding  the  old  with  the  new. 
With  him  has  disappeared  tbe  last  of  his 
class,  men  whose  names  to-day  are  merely  a 
memory — Richard  Kerr,  James  Oliver,  Henry 
Guiterman,  Lewis  Audenried,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Potts,  lieppllor,  Bast,  Miller,  etc.— all  hardy, 
enterprising  men,  who  paved  the  way  for  the 
present  order  of  things.  White  Mr.  Heilner's 
business  career  (particularly  the  early  part  of 
it)  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity  and  vexation, 
he  was  particularly  fortunate  in  his  domes- 
tic life.  Iu  his  early  youth  he  married  Miss 
Sylvina  Butler  of  Wilkes-Bar  re,  a  woman  of 
singular  sweetness  of  character  and  charm  of 
manner.  She  is  a  grand-daughter  of  the  gal- 
lant Col.  Zebu  Ion  Butler,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  and  a  daughter  of  Zebulon  Butler  and 
Jemima  Fish.  Through  her  father  she  is 
also  great  grand  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Johnson,  the  first  minister  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heilnerhad  the  felicity 
of  living  together  surrounded  by  a  devoted 
family  of  children  for  over  half  a  century, 
their  golden  wedding  being  celebrated  four 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Heilner.  an  unmarried 
daughter,  and  four  sons  survive  him — 
George  C.  and  M.  Butler,  who  succeed  to  the 
busiuess  of  Heilner  &  Sou,  1  Broadway; 
Percy  15.,  who  is  the  general  sales  agent  at 
New  York  for  the  Beading  combination,  and 
Walter,  a  lawyer  at  Philadelphia. 

Br.  Depew  said  in  his  usual  neat  way 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet: 

Now  I  say  to  my  friends  again  that  having 
won  the  election  upon  phrase  and  fable  they 
must  turn  that  phrase  into  statute  and  that 
fable  into  law. 

And  in  doing  so  let  'them  remember 
that  their  platform  contains  the  follow- 
ing plank  : 

We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  constitutional  power  to  im- 
pose and  collect,  tariff  duties  except  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  only. 

This  does  not  allow  that  a  tariff 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  cover  the 
difference  between  the  wages  of  this  and 


other  countries.     It  is  orthodox  protec- 
tion that  demands  this. 


COAL  TRADE  IN  1S27. 

Great  Contrast  in  Conditions  Between  Then 
and  Now. 

The  Pottsvillo  Miner's  Journal,  reprints  one 
of  its  issues  of  1827,  and  among  the  articles 
is  the  customary  weekly  review  of  the  coal 
trade.  The  writer  says:  '-We  learn  tnat  the 
Lehigh  Co.  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their 
late  improvement  and  is  pouring  down  coal 
in  immense  quantities  and  upon  very  advan- 
tageous terms,  owing  to  the  great  reductiou 
made  in  their  expenditures  by  the  railroad. 
It  is  painful  to  turn  from  this  novel  and  grat- 
ifying spectacle  to  the  stagnant  operations  at 
Mt.  Carbon,  where  more  than  half,  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  our  coal  boats  are  idle  and  laid 
up.  We  have  boats  enough  iu  the  trade  to 
take  down  upwards  of  1,000  tons  of  coal 
weekly.  The  average  amount  actually  dis- 
patched is  about  700  tons.  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  super- 
iority of  our  coal  and  local  advan- 
tages this  state  of  things  must  appear  sur- 
prising.  In  our  opinion  the  occurrence  may 
with  confidence  be  taken  as  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  guarded  against  and 
obviated.  It  is  known  there  was  a  stagna- 
tion in  the  coal  market  at  Philadelphia  last 
winter,  and  that  large  quantities  of  coal 
remained  on  band  unsold.  This  fell  heavily 
upon  our  individual  coat  merchants.  Their 
funds  were  locked  up,  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  market  for  coal  would  be  low- 
ered to  a  minimum  price,  and  they  saw 
no  mode  of  immediately  lessening  the 
expense  of  getting  the  coal  to  market 
except  iu  the  item  of  toll.  Some 
confidence  was  felt  that  a  reduction 
in  the  toll  would  be  mad9  to  meet  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reduced  market,  but  these  expecta- 
tions were  disappointed.  The  navigation 
managers  evinced  a  disposition  to  offer  the 
bounty  solicited  and  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  a  reduction  was  necessary,  but  it 
is  believed  they  were  deterred  from  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  by  the  demands 
and  wishes  of  tbe  stockholders,  who  were 
averse  to  any  reduction. 

"The  rates  of  toll  were  always  consid- 
ered very  high,  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
were  charged  upon*  other  canals,  aud  more 
than  ought  to  havo  been  charged  upon  the 
Schuylkill.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
depression  above  mentioned,  it  was  felt  to 
be  oppressive ;  was  viewed  as  an  imposition 
which  coal  dealers  would  rather  abandon  the 
trade  than  pay.  They  accordingly  suspended 
their  operations,  and  many  others  were 
deterred  from  entering  into  the  trade.    These 
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wo  believe  to  bo  the  prominent  reasons  why 
two- thirds  of  our  coal  bo  its  are  now  empty 
and  idle. 

"In  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances we  have  the  gratification  to  see 
our  commercial  resources  increasing;  and  the 
natural  wealth  of  our  district  developing  it- 
self. Not  a  week  passes  but  some  new  and 
valuable  beds  of  eoal  are  added  lo  our  dis- 
coveries. The  aggregate,  if  brought  together, 
would  bo  almost  beyond  computation,  cer- 
tainly beyond  consumption  in  ;tuy  limited 
time,  and  yet  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
coal  has  been  explored." 

DEATH  OF  J.    V.  DARLING. 


The  Prominent  Wilkes-Barre  Attorney  Dies 
In  New  York  Quite  Suddenly  of  B right's 
Disease  —  The  Grip  Weakened  Him  and 
Made  Him  Susceptible  to  Disease— A  Pros- 
perous Career, 

Although  the  most  intimate  friends  of  J. 
Yaughan  Darling,  the  eminent  Wilkes-Barre 
Attorney,  for  the  last  year  noted  his  failing 
strength  and  suspected  the  presence  of  the 
insidious  disease  that  carried  him  away,  yet 
they  in  common  with  the  community  in  gen- 
eral were  very  much  surprised  and  saddened 
Thursday  morning  last  to  hear  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  Westminster  Hotel 
in  New  York  at  10:30  o'clock  a.  m.  In  De- 
cember of  last  year  Mr.  Darling  underwent  a 
severe  attack  of  the  grip,  which  left  his 
system  in  a  weakened  condition,  sensitive  ot 
disease.  He  could  not  go  much  to  his  office 
and  his  friends  noted  with  no  little 
alarm  his  condition.  In  March  he 
undertook  the  conduct  of  an  important  case 
in  court,  and  the  strain  was  so  great  that  his 
condition  became  more  serious.  In  June  he 
Bailed  for  Europe,  and  after  traveling  for 
gome  time  he  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  the  best  physicians  at  Baden  Baden,  Ger- 
many, who  pronounced  his  ailment  Bright's 
disease  and  held  out  no  hope  for  his  recovery. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  he  reached  New  York, 
and  at  the  Westminster  Hotel  was  given  every 
attention  by  prominent  physicians.  The 
alarming  change  came  on  Wednesday  night. 
A  telegram  to  this  city  announcing  his  serious 
condition  was  soon  followed  by  one  announc- 
ing his  death.  Andrew  H.  McCiintock,  his 
brother-iu-iaw,  and  Tlnunas  Darling  left  on 
the  noou  train  to  meet  3fr^.  Darling  and  make 
funeral  arrangements. 

John  Yaughan  Darling's  career  at  the 
the  Luzerne  County  oar  has  been  an  eminent 
one.  Of  the  many  attorneys  practicing  there 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  points  of  law.  and  he  and  his  brother, 
E.  P;  Darling,  who  died  some  time  ago,  in- 
cluded many  largeju-ivate   interests   in   their 


practice.  Many  of  tin-  largest  corporations 
entrusted  their  cases  in  the  hands  of  the 
Darlings.  Socially  he  was  a  fine  representa- 
tive <>f  a  highly  cultured  imui,  but 
lie  rather  sought  the  conduct  of  his  business 
interests  and  the  seclusion  of  hi.--  home  than 
the  functions  ot  an  active  social  life.  Ele  was 
a  line  musician  and  whiled  away  many  an 
hour  with  his  instruments. 

Mr.  Darling  was  born  at  Beading,  July  24, 
181-1,  and  was,  consequently,  18  vears  of  age. 
His  father  was  Judge  William  Darling. 

The  Darlings  are  of  English  origin  ami 
were  among  the  earliest  of  the  emigrants  to 
New  England.  Thomas  Darling  married 
Martha  Howe,  a  niece  of  Lord  Howe,  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  in  America  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  <\ar. 

The  father,  William  Darling,  was  born  in 
Buckport,  Me.,  but  came  t<>  Pennsylvania  and 
located  at  Beading  when  a  young  man.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  there,  achieved  a 
large  practice,  was  a  United  States  Commis- 
sioner to  the  World's  Fair  at  London  in  1851, 
and  afterwards  president  judge  of  the  court 
of  Berks,  a  position  he  honored,  but 
which  failing  health  compelled  him  shortly 
after  to  resign. 

John  Vaughan  Darling  prepared  for  college 
and  passed  his  examination  for  the  junior 
year  at  Harvard,  but  he  was  not  robust  and 
on  that  account  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  col- 
lege education.  He  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  such  well  known  publications  as  Lip- 
pincolt's  and  the  Atlantic  and  was  tor  five 
years  asssociate  editor  of  the  Xorth  American 
Review.  He  read  law  in  Philadelphia  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  18G5.  After 
his  admission  he  became  a  partner  with  the 
well-known  Morton  P.  Henry,  in  the  legal 
firm  of  Henry  A  Darling.  He  came  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  1874  and  became  a  member  of  this 
bar  on  June  4  of  that  year.  He  was  junior 
counsel  for  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Company,  with 
James  E.,  brother  of  the  late  Franklin  \i 
Gowen,  as  early  as  1869,  being  then  only  2~) 
years  old.  He  was  in  partnership  in  the  law 
for  many  years  here  with  his  brother,  the 
late  Edward  Payson  Darling. 

Mr.  Darling  married  Oct.  9,  1875,  Alice 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Andrew  T.  McCiintock,  who  survives  him. 
They  had  no  children. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  mortal  remain* 
of  the  late  J.  V.  Darling  were  laid  to  rest  in 
Hollenback  Cemetery.  From  12  to  1  o'clock 
the  friends  wore  given  an  opportunity  to  lo<»k 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  and  many  cast  a 
parting  look.  Services  were  conducted  by 
Lev.  Dr.  Hodge. 

The  pall  bearers  were  Hon.  C.  E.  Bice, 
George  B.  Bedford.  F.  W.  Wheaton,  Hon.  H. 
W.  Palmer.  I.  A.  Stearns,  W.  A.Lathrop.C.  P. 
Hunt,  B.  C.  Shoemaker,   Alexander   Mitchell, 
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F.  V.  Rockafellow  and  Samuel  Bines,  the  last 
named  from  Scranton.      The  interment  was 

private. 

The  I-atc  Judge  Chapman. 

James  W.  Chapman,  brief  mention  of  whose 
death  at  Montrose  on  September  8,  1802,  lias 
already  been  made  in  the  Record,  was  a  re- 
markably active  man  for  one  of  his  age,  and 
up  to  last  April,  when  visited  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  ho  continued  to  pursue  his  avoca- 
tion of  later  years,  that  of  a  surveyor.  The 
Montrose  Independent  has  the  following 
sketch : 

Hon.  James  \Y.  Chapman  was  born  in  what 
is  now  Brooklyn  Township  (then  .Bridge- 
water,  Luzerne  County i,  .May  7,  1804.  Bis 
father  was  known  as  .Joseph  Chapman,  Jr., 
and  was  a  native  of  New  London  County, 
Conn.  His  grandfather,  Captain  Joseph 
Chapman,  Sr.,  of  the  revolution,  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1798  and  moved  his  family 
here  in  1799.  Joseph  Chapman,  Sr.,  married 
Betsey  Leffingwell,  ot  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 
1800.  James  \Y.  Chapman's  parents  and 
grandparents  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
Susquehanna  County,  and  ho  had  only  the 
advantages  of  the  very  common  schools  of 
the  backwoods,  attending  summers  from 
five  until  nine  years  of  age.,  and  winter 
schools  until  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he 
\va-  employed  to  teach  a  small  school;  he 
continued  to  teach  from  that  time  for  ten 
years.  He  studied  grammar  and  surveying 
without  an  instructor,  at  spare  intervals 
while  teaching  and  working  on  his  father's 
farm.  In  1833-34  he  conducted  the  Maueh 
Chunk  Courier.  He  returned  to  Montrose 
and  joined  C.  L.  Ward  in  the  publication  of 
the  Susquehanna  County  Register,  from  1835 
to  1851,  either  with  others  or  alone,  he  con- 
ducted that  paper.  Mr.  Chapman  was  a 
smooth  writer,  with  a  vein  of  humor  that 
held  the  attention.  Since  his  withdrawal 
from  journalism  he  has  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  surveying,  which  he  commenced  in 
1824.  He  was  appointed  deputy  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  in  1830,  and  served"  until  he 
went  to  Maueh  Chunk.  He  served  as  county 
surveyor,  by  election,  from  1862  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  served  as  transcribing 
clerk  of  the  State  Senate  in  1847. 

In  1850  he  took  the  census  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  county,  and  in  1880  took  the  cen- 
sus of  the  borough.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
associate  judge  along  wiHi  Judson  H.  Cook  ; 
they  were  the  last  to  act  in  that  capacity  in 
Susquehanna  County,  the  office  having  been 
abolished  by  the  constit  ition  of  1873.  Mr. 
Chapman  married,  in  1844,  Betsey  Bisbee, 
who  was  born  in  1825,  being  a  daughter  of 
Major  Seth  and  Leah  (Aldrich)  Bisbee  of 
Lathrop.  Their  children  are  Charles  Miner 
Chapman,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Tunkhan- 


nock  Republican,  uow  dei  eased,  and  Ella  W*., 

wife  of  !S.  L.  Brown  of  Wilkes-Barre. 


Facts  as  to  Aiming  Owen. 

EDITOB  Recoed :-  In  the  article  on 
early  Methodism  in  Wyoming  Valley 
published  in  the  Recoed  of  March  25, 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Loomis  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
lie  refers  to  the  Rev.  Aiming  Owen  as 
having  emigrated  from  New  England, 
and  that  he  returned  there  after  the  bat- 
tle and  massacre  at  Wyoming.  The 
birth  place  of  this  "Apostle  of  Method- 
ism in  the  Wyoming  Valley,"  seems  to 
have  been  unknown,  even  to  Dr.  Leek. 
when  writing  his  "History  of  Early 
Methodism." 

Mr.  Owen  was  born  in  Goshen,  Orange 
County,  X.  Y.,  in  1751,  and  was  a  resi- 
dent of  that  place  as  late  as  July  22, 
1775,  on  which  date  lie  signed,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brothers,  the  pledge  to 
support  Congress  during  tin.1  Revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

His  father.  Eleazer  Owen,  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Minisink  in  1779.  His 
brother  Jonathan  also  took  part  in  that 
engagement,  their  names  appear  on  the 
battle  monument  at  Goshen.  Anning's, 
however,  is  not  thus  honored  at  Wyo- 
ming, 

Mr.  Owen  had  one  sister,  Ruth,  who 
in  175'.)  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Gustine  of  Florida,  in  that  county.  They 
were  my  great  grand  parents.  The 
brothers  were  John,  Gershom,  Jonathan 
and  Ziba. 

Geobge  W.  Gustine. 

A  leading  Boston  critic  maintains 
that  '-the  curse  of  American  civilization 
is  the  professional  funny  man."  How 
or  in  what  way  he  fails  to  specify.  At 
all  events  his  statement  is  rough  on 
Bill  Xye. 

The  Babon  and  Baroness  Blanc  (pro- 
nounce it  Btong  please)  have  had  a 
rumpus  and  engaged  detectives  to 
■•shadow"  each  other.  The  baroness  is 
an  American  girl  and  seems  to  have 
married  f«»r  "position."  which  site  now 
literally  repents.  Fashionable  society 
is  full  of  mistakes  of  this  kind. 
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DEATH  OF  ALLAN   H.  DICKSON. 


The  Prominent  Attorney  and  Well-known 
Citizen  Passes  Away  at  His  i Ionic  on 
North  Klver  Street. 

[Daily  Record,  Jan.  22.  LS93.J 
The  community  was  startled  Sunday 
morning  to  bear  of  the  death  of  Allan 
Hamilton  Dickson,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  on  North  River  street  on  Saturday 
night — iu  the  fulness  of  manhood.  The  brief 
notices  of  his  illness  which  appeared  in  the 
papers  on  Saturday  created  no  special  alarm 
among  his  friends,  and  those  not  in  atten- 
dance at  the  bedside  attributed  it  principally 
to  worry  over  the  death  of  his  son,  Hugh,  a 
few  days  ago.  Hut  Mr.  Dickson  for  a  couple 
of  years  had  an  organic  weakness  of  the 
heart,  and  with  a  predisposition  to 
such  an  ailment  the  heavy 

blow  of  his  son's  death  was  too  hard  for  him 
to  bear.  Not  long  before  Dr.  Mayer's  death 
Mr.  Dickson  called  upon  him  for  consultation 
regarding  some  minor  ailment,  and  while  he 
was  leaving  tho  doctor's  office  he  fell  upon 
the  steps  unconscious.  This  was  the  first 
premonition  of  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  as  he  was  a  man  who  suffered  in 
silence  rather  than  complain  to  family  or 
friends,  there  were  very  few  who  suspected 
that  all  his  physical  conditions  were  not  as 
rugged  and  strong  as  his  handsome,  well 
built  figure  seemed  to  indicate.  He  looked 
to  the  layman  as  if  impregnable  tD  disease — 
as  if  his  years  would  run  the 
course  of  time  until  old  age  laid  its 
burdens  too  heavily  upon  him.  Mr.  Dickson 
■was  very  fond  of  his  sou,  Hugh.  Father  and 
child  were  inseparable,  and  when  a  week 
ago  last.  Saturday  the  physicians  told  the  anx- 
ious parents  that  he  was  suffering  with  diph- 
theria, Mr.  Dickson  divined  the  end  and 
fainted  into  unconsciousness  near  the  bed- 
side. Hugh  was  no*  rugged  in  health  and  the 
parents  (lid  not  look'for  recovery.  His  sick- 
ness and  death  so  preyed  upon  the  father 
that  half  of  his  life  seemed  to  have  gone  out 
with  that  of  his  son.  On  Thursday 
night,  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
he  was  taken  with  a  severe  chill,  but  its  de- 
pressing effects  were  counteracted  on  Friday 
and  he  appeared  to  gain  in  strength.  A  re- 
action, however,  followed  on  Saturday  and 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  the  afternoon 
hope  was  abandoned,  and  with  the  heart- 
broken family  by  his  bedside  the  patient  suf- 


ferer sank  into  eternal  rest  about  9  o'clock. 
JIo  did  not  close  his  eyes  upon  the  scenes  of 
earth  as  if  their  enchantment  had  made  of 
death  a  monster  to  be  dreaded  ;  but  he  fell 
asleep  liko  tho  weary  toiler  along  life's  high- 
way who  courts  rest  and  peace  as  the 
shadows  of  the  night  fall  about  him.  Mr. 
Dickson's  lire  bad  been  robbed  of  much  of 
its  sweetness  and,  as  he  said  to  an 
attendant  by  his  bedsido,  he  cared  not  much 
for  life.  His  dutiful  wife,  his  sister,  Mrs. 
William  P.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
physicians  were  by  his  side  when  he  passed 
from  life  to  death.  His  only  brother,  Freder- 
ick S.  Dickson  of  Philadelphia,  came  just- 
after  thfl  sufferer  had  passed  away.  Besides 
these  there  survive  Mr.  Dickson's  aged 
mother,  who  lives  in  Philadelphia,  and  who 
is  in  failing  health,  another  sister,  Mrs. 
Samuel  D.  Lowrie  of  Philadelphia.  About 
ten  years  ago  Mr.  Dickson's  then  only  daugh- 
ter, Caroline,  died.  About  two  years  after- 
ward Dorothy  was  born.  She  is  the  only 
surviving  child,  and  all  that  is  left  of  a  happy 
household.  Little  Hugh,  if  he  had  lived  until 
next  spring  would  have  bee  a  four  years  old. 
Allan  H.  Dickson  came  from  a  noble  and 
prominent  ancestry.  His  father,  Rev.  Hugh 
E.  Dickson,  was  born  in  1813  and  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  when  he  was  1-1 
years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1839  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  184.1.  He  assumed  charge  of  a  church  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  then  went  to  Fort  Wayne. 
Indiana,  and  during  his  pastorate  there  was 
married  in  1815  to  Sarah  Margaret  Stoever  of 
Philadelphia.  They  had  four  children — 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Ley.  Samuel  T. 
Lowrie.  D.  D  ,  son  of  Judge  "Walter  Lowrie  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court;  Ellen, 
who  married  Col.  W.  P.  Wilson,  of 
Centre  County.  Pa. ;  Frederick 

Stoever  Dickson  of  Philadelphia  and 
Allan  H.  Dickson,  the  deceased,  who  was 
born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1851.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  Myer's  preparatory 
school  at  West  Cnester  and  entered  Yale 
College  in  1SGS.  In  1870  he  left  that  institu- 
tion on  account  of  a  spell  of  sickness  and 
went  to  New  Mexico,  where  his  brother-in- 
law,  Col.  Wilson,  was  stationed,  and  was 
there  assigned  to  duty  as  an  Indian  agent. 
In  January,  1871,  he  again  entered  Yale  and 
remained  there  until  July  of  tho  same  year, 
when  he  received  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  junior  class.  In  a  short  time 
he    went    to      Heidelberg,     .Germany,     and 
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then  to  Berlin,  whore  he  took  a  course  of  lec- 
ture in  a  prominent  university.  He  then 
traveled  through  Switzerland  .and  Italy  and 
returned  to  America  at  the  close  of  1872.  At 
tho  beginning  of  1873  he  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  tho  late  ex-Governor  Hoyt  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Luzerne  County  bar  September 
14,  1874.  November  12  of  the  same  year  he 
was  maried  to  Catharine  Swetland  Pettebone, 
daughter  of  the  late  Payne  Pettebone  of 
Wyoming,  a  lady  of  many  accomplishments 
and  coming  from  an  ancestry  who  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  early 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Dickson  rapidly  forged  to  the  head, 
not  only  at  the  bar  but  in  other 
walks  of  life  as  well,  and  soon 
became  noted  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
tho  Wyoming  Valley.  His  counsel  and  ad- 
vice were  sought  by  many,  because  he  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  combining  conservatism 
with  prcgressiveness ;  of  looking  at  a  busi- 
ness matter  in  a  cool,  deliberate  way  without, 
being  carried  away  with  every  scheme  that 
presented  itself.  He  weighed  disadvantages 
as  well  as  advantages  and  las  con- 
clusions were  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  outcome  of  a  sound  judgment. 
These  qualities  of  mind  soon  gained 
for  him  an  enviable  distinction  among 
his  fellowmeu,  especially  among  those  whose 
ideas  and  judgment  are  naturally  superificiaU 
For  several  years  h  e  was  a  valued  member  of 
Wilke3-Earrc  City  Council,  but  resigned  in 
1889  to  pursue  more  closely  his  private  in- 
terests. While  a  member  of  that  body  his 
words  were  always  carefully  heard,  and 
what  he  said  was  said  after  mature  deliber- 
ation. Largely  to  him  must  be  credited  tho 
fine  streets  we  now  nave,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  strong  advocates  of  the  asphalt  pave 
when  there  was  much  opposition  to  it.  Mr. 
Dickson  was  a  director  of  the  Miners'  Savings 
Bank  and  of  the  Anthracite  Bauk.  To  him- 
princi pally  is  due  the  credit  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  latter  corporation  two  years 
ago.  He  had  always  retained  his  member- 
ship in  the  West  Chester  Presbyterian  Church, 
though  here  he  was  a  pew  holder  and  a  com- 
municant in  the  First  M.  E.  Church.  When 
the  present  flue  structure  of  the  latter  church 
was  built  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  building  committee. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  ho  was  predisposed  to  a  dangerous* 
ailment,  Mr.  Dickson  did  r^ot  pursue  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  a  view   to    in- 


creasing it  largely,  but  still  his  service  were 
great  demand. 

In  tho  seclusion  of  his  homo  and  among 
lib;  friends  lie  was  a  man  among  men.  The 
bent  of  his  mind  was  in  the  direction  of  all 
that,  is  high  and  ennobling  and  chose 
who  were  in  his  society  respected 
him  accordingly.  He  eared  not  for  super- 
ficial pleasures,  but  found  his  chief  enjoy- 
ment in  'he  arts.  As  a  literary  man  he  was 
much  devoted  to  his  books  and  those  who 
have  read  his  writings  in  the  Record  and 
elsewhere  and  have  heard  his  profitable  lec- 
tures and  addresses  bave  admired  him  for 
his  rare  accomplishments  in  thi»  line.  He 
was  thoroughly  conscientious  in  all  he  did, 
and  departed  a  life  that  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment more  durable  than  shaft  of  stone  or 
granite,  the  life  of  a  noble  man.  To  the  be- 
reaved wife  and  young  dauk'hter  there  is  this 
consolation,  which  will  entwine  him  in  their 
affections  through  the  span  of  existence,  lit- 
tle as  it  may  comfort  them  in  their  present 
great  sorrow. 


Tribute  of  the  Bar. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  noon  yesterday 
while  court  was  occupied  iu  tho  trial  of 
criminal  cases.  George  K.  Bedford  entered 
the  bar  enclosure  and  facing  Judge  Rice, 
moved  that  court  adjourn  iu  honor  of  the  late 
Allan  H.  Dickson.  The  motion  Avas  soconded 
by  District  Attorney  Carman,  and  in  com- 
plying with  the  motion  Judge  Kice  paid  a  high 
and  elegant,  tribute  to  the  character  of  tho 
deceased.  '"All  that  has  been  said  of  him  in 
the  public  prints  and  iu  private  conversa- 
tion since  his  untimely  death  is  essentially 
true.  Pathetic  and  heart-rendering  as  wore 
tho  circumstauces  of  his  death,  these  atone 
cannot  account  for  that  shock  which  is  caused 
in  this  community,  much  less  for  the 
spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  that  has 
been  paid  to  his  name  and  memory.  This 
latter  is  the  prize  which  character  aloue  can 
win  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Mr.  Dickson  had 
high  ideas,  which  he  persistently,  conscien- 
tiously and  without  wavering,  strove  to  real- 
ize, and  few  have  succeeded  so  well.  As  a 
lawyer  he  had  the  unqualified  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  bench,  tho  bar  and  the  com- 
munity. He  was  well  grounded  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  law,  and  well 
qualified  by  study  and  habits  of  thinking  for 
correct  legal  reasoning.  He  was  thoroughly 
paius-takiug,  earnest  and  candid.  lie  came 
before  the  court  with    well   defined    idea-   of 
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bis  clients'  rights  and  defended  thorn  fear- 
lessly but  courteously.  They  were  never 
left  to  ihe  chances  of  a  lucky  turn  in 
the  ease,  but  were  fortified  by  intelli- 
gent and  discriminating  study  of 
legal  principles  and  precedents.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  yielding  or  half-hearted  man  in 
what  he  undertook,  either  at  the  bar  o.*  else- 
where; when  he  reached  a  legal  conclusion 
he  maintained  it  with  pertinacity,  but  at.  tiie 
same  time  ho  was  pre-eminently  candid  in 
his  arguments.  }fe  asserted  no  proposition 
which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  true,  ur 
to  be  worthy  of  honest  and  cheerful  consider- 
ation. Of  pure  life  and  spotless  character, 
he  has  left  an  example  which  we  honor  our- 
selves aad  the  profession  by  commemorating 
and  emulating." 

Alexander  Farnham,  president  of  the  meet- 
ing, then  took  the  chair,  and  G.  L.  Halsey 
was  elected  secretary. 

In  taking  the  chair  Mr.  Farnham  said:  A 
most  melancholy  duty  has  fallen  on  me  to 
announce  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  as  well  as  ono  of 
the  most  respected  members  of  this  bar.  We 
have  been  called  upon  to  note  the  startling 
frequency  of  late  with  which  death  has  stalk- 
ed into  our  midst  and  stricken  down  one  and 
then  another  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
our  professional  circle.  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  had  reached  out  here  and  there,  selecting 
the  forms  most  familiar  to  us  and  the  most 
conspicuous  before  the  community,  in  order 
that  we  might  become  more  vividly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact,  that  the  universal  law  of 
change  rules  all  ranks  and  bodies  of  men.  A 
glance  over  the  history  of  our  bar  for  the  past 
four  years  reveals  the  extended  nature  of  this 
change  as  applied  to  ourselves.  During  this 
period  we  have  lost  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who  had  rounded  out  the  full  allotment 
of  human  life  and  again  others  whose  term 
of  service  had  approached  or  exceeded  a 
quarter  century,  but  who  were  still  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  all  of  them  leaders  at  the 
bar.  Their  familiar  names  are  but  echoes 
now  from  the  past,  so  that  a  glance,  as  I  have 
said,  over  the  history  of  this  bar  for  the  short 
time  named,  as  well  as  a  glance  at  its  per- 
sonelle  now,  exhibits  with  a  startling  dis- 
tinctness the  greatness  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  among  ub. 


Perhaps  among  all  the  bereavements  we 
have  suffered  none  has  co me  to  us  with  such 
distressing  force  as  that  occasioned  by  the 
ciroumstaue  -s  of  toe  death  of  Allan  J  I.  Dick- 
sou.  A  fortnight  ago  he  was  moving  in  and 
among  us,  in  the  active  performance  of  his 
professional  duties,  in  apparently  sound 
health,  and.  being  m  the  early  prime  of  man- 
hood, be  seemed  to  have  every  prospect  of  a 
long  future  of  sincere  and  conscientious  ser- 
vice to  himself  and  of  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity. To-day  he  is  to  be  buried  from  our 
sight." 

Mr.  Dickson's  position  seemed  peculiarly 
fortunate.  Possessed  of  scholarly  tastes,  he 
had  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  by 
means  of  which  those  tastes  could  be  culti- 
vated and  developed.  Xor  did  he  spare  any 
opportunity  ot  culture  by  which  his  mind 
could  be  enriched,  lie  had  abundant  means 
by  which  to  gratify  himself  in  this  direction 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  so  in  love  with 
his  profession  that  he  spared  nothing  in  the 
performance  of  most  painstaking  labor  in 
connection  with  it.  His  domestic  surround- 
ings were  of  the  happiest  nature.  Surroun- 
ded by  comfort  and  in  the  mutual  affection  of 
a  wifeand  two  young  children  nothihg  seemed 
to  be  wanting  to  make  life  a  well  spring 
of  happiness  to  himself  and  the 
objects  of  his  affection.  In  one 
week  ail  was  changed.  On  Saturday  the 
1-ith  instant  lie  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
announcement  that  his  beloved  boy  was 
seized  with  the  fatal  diphtheria.  Within 
four  days  after  this  he  consigned  his  be- 
loved child  to  tiie  tomb  ami  on  the  following 
Friday  ho  laiu  himself  on  the  couch  of  death 
and.  as  the  deeper  shadows  on  Saturday 
night  drew  on.  his  s;  irit  took  its  flight  and 
wont  out  from  the  darkness  of  earth  into  tiie 
full  light  of  au  eternal  day. 

"With  this  announcement  of  Mr.  Dickson's 
death  I  may  well  leave  to  his  brethreu  as- 
sembled L.ru  the  expression  of  sentiment 
proper  to  the  occasion.  Many  of  you  will 
undoubtedly  bear  testimony  to  his  worth, 
private  ami  public,  as  well  as  to  his  pre- 
eminent professional  qualities.  I  will  not 
anticipate  theu  nor  tre  pass  upon  your  time 
in  saying  what  will  uu  loubtedly  be  better 
sai  1  "by  others.  1  will  content  myself  in  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Dickson  was  a  recognized  leader 
at  this  bar.  He  had  a  quick,  instinctive  legal 
apprehension,  and  at  the  sarin;  time  was 
painstaking  to  the  highest  degree,  and  his 
discussions  of  legal  principles  were  always 
marked  by  thoroughness.  Ho  viewed  the 
question  involved  from  all  possible  points  of 
view.  This  quality  of  mind  united  to  ability 
of  the  highest  order  placed  him.  though  a 
comparatively  youu^  man.  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  profession.  More  than  this,  In-  was  a 
true  and  upright  man.    The  meeting  is   now 
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open,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  take  such  action 
as  you  shall  deem  proper. 

Hon.  }].  W.  Palmer  read  tbe  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved.  That  the  intelligence  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Allan  H.  Dickson  was  .so  unex- 
pected and  shocking  as  to  ease  a  gloom  of  un- 
usual character  over  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation and  the  whole  community. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Dickson  was  a  man  ot 
acknowledged  ability  which  was  exhibited  in 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  all  his 
responsible  business  relations  and  in  the  pub- 
lic ami  private  offices  he  held.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  line  literary  and  artistic  taste;  was 
strictly  honorable  in  every  post  and  station; 
of  courageous  determination  in  the  defense 
of  what  he  adjudged  right;  was  a  progres- 
sive, enterprising  member  of  society,  and  in 
every  relation  of  life  a  good  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  we  grieve  with  exceeding 
great  sorrow  that  his  promising  career  is 
ended,  and  extend  to  bis  mourning  family 
the  assurance  of  our  profound  condolence. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  publish  toese  resolutions,  and  to  com- 
municate them  to  his  family. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  spoke  of  the  loss  the  bar  had 
sustained  and  ot  the  conspicuous  and  ad- 
mirable traits  of  bis  character.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  : 

Very  soon  after  he  became  a  resident  of 
YVilkes-Rarre,  he  was  instrumental  in  un- 
earthing and  bringing  to  justice  a  bold  and 
influential  band  of  criminals  who.  holding 
official  positions,  had  plundered  the  county 
and  State  of  large  sums  of  money.  It  was 
not  policy  in  the  customary  sense,  but  it  was 
courageous,  and  exemplified  a  trait  which  was 
admirable. 

Again  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  citizens 
of  Wilkes-Barrc,  in  tbe  year  ISS-i,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  this  city, 
Mr.  Dickson  was  an  active  and  zealous 
worker,  and  in  the  campaign  undertaken  to 
carry  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
the  accursed  traffic  in  liquor  in  the  whole 
State,  he  was  not  only  a  sympathizer  and  a 
friend,  but  an  eloquent  and  efficient  advo- 
cate, and  large  contributor  of  time  and 
money  to  the  cause.  In  both  cases  he  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

He  hated  shams  or  pretenders- of  high  or 
low  degree,  whether  at  the  bar.  on  the  bench 
or  in  politics  or  the  pulpit,  and  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  making  his  opinions  known.  He 
never  "crooked  tin;  pregnant  hiuees  of  the 
knee,  that  thrift  might  follow  fawning"  or 
drew  back  from  giving  an  honest  opinion  of 
men  or  measures  when  to  avoid  it  would 
.show  want  of  courage.  In  the  independent 
revolt  of  1882  he  was  active  and  outspoken, 
and  has    never  abated    a  jot    or  tittle  of    his 


contempt  for    the    machine-made  statesmen 

who  sit  in  the  high  places  of  the  State  and 
nation.  In  truth  be  war.  a  reformer  in  poli- 
tics who  looked  forward  with  hope  to  a  time 
when  the  control  of  parties  and  the  posses- 
sion of  places  of  honor  would  be  .secured  by 
men  of  the  highest  integrity,  learning  and 
ability;  to  many  an  iridescent  dream,  but  to 
him  a  high  ideal  toward  which  he  looked  and 
for  which  he  labored. 

Judge  Woodward,  being  unable  to  be 
present,  sent  the  following  letter: 

The  twofold  affliction  which,  within  a 
single  week,  has  fallen  upon  the  family  of 
which  Mr.  Dickson  was  the  head,  is  so  over- 
whelming that  it  seems  almost  a  rudeness  to 
attempt  an  expression  ot  our  sympathy  and 
sense  of  loss,  iu  the  ordinary  forms  of 
speech. 

And  yet  it  may.  in  the  years  to  come,  be  a 
source  of  some  comfort  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  and  to  his  kinsmen  ami  friends,  to 
be  assured  that  the  same  qualities  of  the  head 
and  of  the  heart,  which  endeared  him  to  his 
household  and  his  blood,  were  understood 
and  appreciated  by  his  professional  and  busi- 
ness associates. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say 
that  from  no  lawyer  at  our  bar  has  tbe  bench 
been  more  ably  assisted  in  the  consideration 
of  legai  questions,  than  by  the  oral  arguments 
and  the  written  briefs  presented  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  in  the  performance  of  his  profes- 
sional duties  to  his  clients  and  to  the  court. 
He  possessed  in  the  best  sens'?  of  the  term 
what  may  be  called  the  judicial  faculty,  or  the 
power  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  ques- 
tion of  a  case,  and  to  see  the  other  side  as 
well  as  his  own.  Thb  mental  tendency,  or 
quality,  evinced  itself  in  all  his  relations  to 
i.he  business  of  life.  He  was  recognized  in  all 
of  them  as  a  man  of  fairness,  and  of  a  whole- 
some and  practical  integrity,  which  could  al- 
ways be  relied  on  by  those  with  whom  be 
dealt.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  was 
declared  of  Joseph  the  counsellor,  who  con- 
sented not,  t;he  was  a  good  man  and  a   just." 

And  his  heart  was  tender.  If  the  time  and 
place  were  appropriate  I  could  bear  witness 
to  his  kindly  warmth  aud  his  generous  im- 
pulses. Illustrations  of  these  traits  of  the 
man  are  stored  away  in  the  memories  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  will  stay  with  them 
while  life  lasts. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  iu  the  full  ripe- 
ness of  his  career — immaturity  passed,  but 
no  decay  begun — is  a  great  loss.  The  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  knows  that  he  was 
an  unselfi&h  and  diligent  citizen,  who  was 
always  at  work  for  the  public  good  when 
called  upon  to  serve  them  in  a  reprsentative 
capacity.  His  clients  know  that  he  was  a 
wise  and  prudent  lawyer,  learned  and  hon- 
orable,   who    could    never    tread    in    paths 
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that      were       not       straight     and      clean, 

and  open.  Tlie  bench  and  the  bar  know  him 
as  an  exemplary  and  distinguished  member 
of  a  noble  profession,  which  needs  such  men 
to  keep  its  standard  high.  And  wo  all  know 
and  will  remember  him  as  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, with  whom  we  are  glad  to  have  been 
associated  and  whose  characterand  influenco 
have  bettered  ami  brightened  the  world  ia 
which  he  lived. 

Eloquent  tributes,  sentences  right  from  the 
heart,  were  also  spoken  by  Thomas  H.  Atber- 
ton,  John  T.  Lenahan,  George  R.  Bedford, 
Asa  It.  Brundage,  W.  S.  McLean.  E.  Green- 
ough  Scott,  mayor  Nichols,  E.  G.  Butler,  L. 
IE  Bennett,  S.  J,  Strauss  and  Judge  Rhone. 
Mayor  Nichols  was  so  aller-ted  that  he  broke 
down  in  delivering  his  speech.  And  so  the 
praises  of   a  very  worthy  man  were  sounded, 

Wyoming  Seminary  Trustees    Take  Action. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Wyoming  Seminary  held  at  the  office  of 
George  S.  Bennett  in  this  city  Tuesday  after- 
noon the  following  members  were  picsent: 
George  S.  Bennett,  president;  Abram  Nesbitt, 
vice  president;  Dr  E.  L.  Sprague,  Dr.  M.  S. 
Hard,  Dr.  L.  IE  Taylor,  J.  I.  Shoemaker,  Dr. 
J.  ltichards  Boyle.  IE  C.  McDermott,  secre- 
tary. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  as  below: 

Whereas,  In  the  wisdom  of  God,  Allan  H. 
Dickson,  Esq.,  late  a  member  of  this  board, 
has  been  removed  from  us  by  death,  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  in  this  bereavement  this 
board  deeply  feels  tho  loss  of  a  cultured  gen- 
tleman, a  wise  counsellor,  a  genial  associate 
arid  a  true  friend. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  death  the  Wyoming 
Seminary  has  lost  one*  who  cherished  her  in- 
terests, who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  work 
of  education  and  who  has  served  the  institu- 
tion faithfully  and  well. 

Resolved.  That  we  extend  our  warirost 
sympathy  to  the  family  so  sorely  beret t  of 
one  whose  life  was  so  full  of  promise  to  them 
of  love  and  of  continued  happiness. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  the  bereaved  family  and  that 
they  bo  spread  upon  the  secretary's  minutes 
and  furnished  to  toe  daily  press. 

George  S.  Bennett, 

H.  C.  McDermott,  President. 

Secretary. 

Laid  to  Kest  at     Forty  Fort. 
The  funeral  of  the    late   .Mian    II.    Dickson 
Tuesday  afternoon  was  attended  with  singu- 
larly impressive  services  and  the  friends  who 

assembled  were  visibly  afl'ected   with  the  un- 


usually sad  circumstances  <>I  In.-  death.  The 
remains  reposed  in  a  light  casket  hn<\  looked 
natural  and  the  peaceful  expression  of  the 
face  showed  tho  calm  resignation  with  whicb 
befell  into  repose.  The  rooms  wore  filled 
with  friends  and  there  were  few  dry  eyos. 
The  floral  tributes  were  many  and  very 
pretty,  one  being  an  open  floral  book  from 
the  Chautauqua  Circle  01  which  Mr.  Diekson 
was  president  for  several  years.  Other  floral 
pieces  were  from  friends  and  families.  Tin' 
services  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Dickson's 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  Richards  Boyle.  Rev.  Dr. 
Hodge  and  Rev.  J.  0.  Woodruff.  The  Eirst 
Presbyterian  Church  quartet  sang  "Lead 
Kindly  Light"  and  another  selection  from  the 
hvmnal.  The  pall  bearers  were  A.  E.  Derr, 
C*  P.  Hunt,  T.  E.  Atherton,  William  Shoe- 
maker. George  R.  Bedford,  George  S.  Ben- 
nett, Judge  Rice,  Irving  A.  Stearns,  D.  P. 
Avars,  James  P.  Dickson  of  Scranton,  W.  W. 
Curtin  of  Philadelphia,  W.  T.  Smith  of 
Scranton.  Interment  was  in  Forty  Port 
Cemetery. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Northup. 

The  Record  has  already  mentioned  the 
death  at  Dubuque,  la.,  on  June  12,1892,  of 
Mrs.  Betsey  Sterling  Northup.  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  90  years  and  JO  months.  Later 
information  is  given  herewith: 

Mrs.  Northup  came  from  one  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania  families,  and  was  the  oldest  of 
twenty  children.  Her  father,  Daniel  Ster- 
ling, was  a  prominent  contractor  early  in  the 
present  century  and  did  the  first  work  on  the 
Rock  Island  rapids.  The  town  of  Sterling, 
III.,  was  named  in  his  honor.  Of  the  large 
family  only  three  are  now  living — a  brother, 
J.  C,  in  Philadelphia,  a  sister  in  Colorado 
Springs  and  another  sister,  the  wife  of  James 
P.  Whaling,  general  auditor  of  the  Milwaukee 
R.  B.  Co.  for  thirty  years.  Of  her  brothers 
now  deceased.  Professor  John  Wheleu  Ster- 
ling was  tho  distinguished  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  D.  T.  Sterling  of 
Mesboppi-n  was  tho  father  of  A.  A.  Sterling  of 
this  city;  Walter  G.  Sterling  was  a  half 
brother. 

In  June,  1823,  Mrs.  Northup  was  married 
at  Braintrim,  Pa.  Her  husband  died  at 
Wilkos-Barre,  Pa.,  in  1848.  and  shortly  after 
/hat  time  tin.-  widow  moved  to  Dubuque, 
vvhere  she  resided  ever  after.  Eight  children, 
only  two  of  whom  survive,  were  the  fruit  of 
this  union.  The  surviving  childrenare  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Band  ami  Henry  Northup.  both  of 
Dubuque.  It  is  interesting  to  mention  that 
she  wore  at  her  burial  the  white  merino  slip- 
pers whi^k  she  wore  at  her  wedding  GO  years 
previous. 
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In  Memory  of  Ex-Governor 
Hoyt,. 

PATTISON'S  PROCLAMATION. 

A 'Glowing  Tributes  from  the  State's  Ex- 
ecutive to  I! is  Brilliant  Predecessor- 
All  Flags  Ordered  at  Half-Mast  and  All 
Executive  Offices  to  Be  (Mused  on  the 
Day  of  the  Funeral. 

Hakeisbukg,  Doc.  1. — Proclamation,  Exe- 
cutive Department,  in  the  name  and  by 
authority  of  the  Common  wealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  received 
with  profound  regret  the  sad  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  brave  soldier  and  honored 
ex-governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  Henry 
Martyn  Hoyt,  which  occurred  at  his  residence 
in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre.  after  a  painful 
ami  protracted  illness,  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.  this 
first  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1892. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  he  revered  and 
loved  the  solidity  of  its  mountains,  its  men 
and  its  civilization. 

As  a  student,  a  school  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a 
judge,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  ho  exempli- 
fied in  a  remarkable  degree  that  strength  of 
character  and  manly  devotion  to  principle 
which  characterizes  true  manhood  and  genu- 
ine greatness. 

As  executive  of  the  Commonwealth  he  was 
loyal  to  the  exacting  duties  and  _ responsibili- 
ties of  the  trying  position,  and  his  nets  cast 
a  lustre  on  his  name  and  elicited  the  admir- 
ation of  all  good  citizens. 

Born  June  8,  1830,  his  early  years  were 
passed  upon  his  father's  farm  near  Kingston, 
Luzerne  County,  where  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  most  excellent  education.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  the  year 
1818,  and  further  improved  his  mind  by  teach- 
ing the  academy  at  To  wan  da  and 
at         'Wyoming         Seminary.  Hi-;         law 

studies  were  prosecuted  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Hon.  George  Woodward,  ex-chiflf  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Hon.  Warren 
J.  Woodward.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Luzerne  Couttty  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  A, 


J).  1853.  His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  de- 
veloping rapidly  when  his  country  culled  him 
to  service  and  he  sacrificed  his  prospects  for 
success  and  distinction  at  the  bar  for  the 
hardships  and  uncertainties  of  the  battlefield. 
Ho  aided  in  raising  the  52d  Keglment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  colonel,  served  with 
distinction  in  many  hotly  contested  engage- 
ments, was  promoted  for  merit  and  gallant 
conduct,  became  colonel  of  his  regiment  and 
brevetted  a  brigadier  general. 

Returning  to  private  life,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession  and  soon 
forged  his  way  to  the  front  ranks  of  the  able 
bar  at  Wilkes-Barre.  En  the  year  1807.  he  was 
appointed  additional  law  judge  of  the  Luzerne 
County  courts,  and  his  career  on  the  bench 
was  marked  with  ability,  impartiality  and 
dignity.  He  was  appointed  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue  for  his  district  in  the  year  1869, 
and  resigned  from  said  office  in  1873.  Ho 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee in  1875  and  became  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  governor  in  the  year  1878, 
elected  by  a  large  plurality,  inaugurated  on 
the  l-3-.fh  day  of  January  1809,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  chief  executive  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory 
at  Huntingdon  is  the  result  of  his  interest  in 
the  treatment  of  first  offenders  against  the 
law,  and  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  his 
suggestions  to  the  legislature. 

He  introduced  and  tried  to  bring  about  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  State.  History  will  do  justice  to  his 
memory. 

To-day  all  admire  the  character  of  the 
learned  professor,  the  great  lawyer,  the  up- 
right judge,  the  gallant  soldier  and  the  able, 
fearless  and  scholarly  ex-governor,  whose 
courage  and  independence  reflected  credit 
on  himself,  his  State  and  his  people. 

His  funeral  will  take  place  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  County,  on  Saturday,  Dee.  3,  at  8 
o'clock  p.  m. 

In  consideration  of  his  eminent  and  loug 
continued  public  services  it  is  ordered  that 
the  flags  upon  the  public  building  be  dis- 
played at  half-mast  upon  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  that  the  several  departments  of 
the  State  Government  within  executive  con- 
trol be  closed  upon  that  day. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  s^al  of 
the  State  at  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  this  first 
day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeenth,  by  the  governor: 

Robekt  E.  Pattison,  Governor. 

William  F.  Harrity,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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Judged  and  Lawyers  Wreathe  Garlands 
Fair  to  Crown  the  Memory  of  the  Late 
ex-Governor — Fine  Tributes  to  the  Brave 
Soldier  and  Able  Jurist. 

A  few  hours  before  the  remains  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry  M.  Hoyt  were  laid  to  rest  on 
Saturday  the  members  of  the  Luzerne  County 
bar  met  in  tho  court  room  to  take  action  on 
the  death  oi  the  eminent  man  wbo,  until 
called  to  the  highest  olTiee  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  them. 

Ex-Judge  Garriok  M.  Harding  stated  the 
object  of  the  meeting  and  moved  the  election 
of  Judge  Stanley  Woodward  as  chairman. 
John  S.  Harding  was  chosen  secretary. 

In  taking  tho  chair  Judge  Woodward  said  : 

JUDGE   WOODWARDS    EULOGY. 

"The  death  of  Governor  Hoyt,  while  it  op- 
presses us  all  with  a  weight  of  £iief,  was  not 
unexpected,  and  I  well  know  that  he  himself 
looked  forward  to  death  as  a  release  from 
bondage  which  had  become  well  nigh  insup- 
portable; for  our  deceased  brother  had  been 
during  the  latter  years,  and  especially  during 
the  latter  months  of  his  life,  the  victim  of 
constant  and,  at  times,  intense  suffering.  Life 
and  its  affairs  had  lost  their  power  to  divert 
him  from  the  ever  present  thought  of  his 
own  weakness.  Worn  down  by  the  frequent 
attacks  of  disease,  he  had  for  a  considerable 
time  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  shatter- 
ed fragment  of  his  former  self.  And  this 
conviction,  possibly  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
his  own  mind,  of  a  gradual  decay  of  strength, 
had  naturally  led  him  to  contemplate  with 
complacent  calmness  the  approach  of  the 
King,  not  for  him  of  terrors,  but  the  welcome 
harbinger  rather  of  release  and  rest. 

"My  own  relations  to  Governor  Hoyt  cm- 
braced  more  than  forty  years  of  a  continuous 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  beginning  in  boy- 
hood, when  I  pursued  *  he  studies  prepara- 
tory to  entering  college  under  his  instruction, 
and  extending  through  early  manhood,  when 
I  was  a  student  of  the  law  iu  the  same  office 
with  him  in  this  city ;  continued  still  us  fel- 
low members  of  this  bar.  practising  law  side- 
by  side  for  twenty  years,  and  until  he  was 
called  from  private  life  to  become  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  «>f  Pennsylvania.  Tlis 
removal  to  Philadelphia  after  his  retirement 
from  office  interrupted,  to  some  extent,  bis 
intimacy  with  his  old  friends  and  neighbors, 
all  of  whom  however  were    glad   to  welcome 


him  back  again  to  his  former  home,  when  he 
determined  to  return  to  it. 

"But  while  I  feel  thankful  that  through  all 
these  years  I  have  enjoyed  an  intimate  and 
delightful  association  with  our  deceased 
brother,  I  also  realize  the  great  difficulty  of 
doing  justice  to  Ins  memory  within  the  nar- 
row limits  allowed  for  this  ceremonial.  The' 
life  and  career  of  a  truly  great  man  cannot 
be  well  portrayed  in  the  lines  of  a  mere  epi- 
taph. 

"And  yet  the  occasion  would  seem  to  re- 
quire from  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  a 
brief  outline  of  a  character  which  entitles  bim 
to  rank  with  the  foremost  men  of  his  country 
and  his  time. 

"Governor  Hoyt  was  a  profound  thinker 
and  a  learned  man.  He  was  a  student  by 
nature.  Tho  grand  problems  of  philosophic 
research  were  his  constant  and  most  attract- 
ive study.  He  cared  very  little  for  the  much 
trodden  paths  of  our  lighter  liter- 
ature, but  was  fond  of  wandering 
over  those  grander  spaees  which  are 
being  illumined  by  the  best  light  of  mod- 
ern thought.  His  reading  was  extensive, 
thorough  and  persistent.  The  apothegm  of 
Lord  Bacon,  that  'reading  maketh  a  full 
man.'  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  mental 
make-up  of  Governor  Hoyt.  There  were  few 
<*reat  subjects  of  thought,  upon  which  he 
had  not,  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  oppor- 
tunities, formed  an  intelligent  opinion,  based 
not  upon  prejudice  or  the  criticism  of  others, 
but  upon  his  own  faithful  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation. He  was  familiar  with  tho  litera- 
ture of  theology,  of  history  and  of  politics, 
and  was  well  versed  in  the  learning  which 
pertains  to  natural  science,  and  its  manifold 
applications  to  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  There  are  few  men 
of  our  time,  engaged  in  the  active  business 
of  life,  who  have  cared  to  pursue,  upon  so 
many  lines,  their  own  intellectual  develop- 
ment. And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sav.  that 
in  this  respect  he  has  had  few  equate  at  this 
or  any  other  bar. 

'•ThiG  occasion  does  not  permit  more  than 
a  brief  reference  to  the  great  service  rendered 
to  the  legal  literature  of  our  State  by  his 
treatise  on  the  land  titles  in  the  seventeen 
townships  of  Luzerne  County.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  tlm  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  will  always  remain  a  standard  text 
book,  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  for  pos- 
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session  of  what  is  now  an  imperial  source  of 
wealth  and  power,  the  anthracite  coal  Held  of 
Luzerne  County.  And  the  political  literature 
of  our  day  contains  no  abler  or  more  exhaust- 
ive treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  for 
protection  than  that  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  If  it  is  not  eonclusive  of  the  case  to 
all  minds,  il  is  because  all  minds  cannot  be 
brought  to  concur  in  the  premises  from 
which  is  proceeds. 

''When  Governor  Hoyt  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices to  thu  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  great 
civil  conflict  of  1801,  he  acted  upon  no  hasty 
impulse  or  transient  sentiment,  and  from  no 
martial  enthusiasm  aroused  within  him  by 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  He  was 
a  patriot  through  and  through.  He  believed 
in  and  gloried  in  his  country,  the  Union,  the 
flag,  the  manifest  destiny  of  ti'e  young  repub- 
lic. He  went  to  the  war  because  he  believed 
it  was  his  duty  to  go.  Some  of  us  here  well 
remember  the  circumstances  which  made 
this  obedience  to  the  behest  of  duty  difficult 
and  sacrificial.  But  a  few  years  married, 
with  a  young  family  dependent  upon  him  for 
support  and  direction,  with  a  prosperous  and 
constantly  increasing  professional  business,  it 
was  no  light  thing  to  turn  his  back  cm  heme 
and  family,  and  assured  professional  suc- 
cess, and  merge  himself  in  the  grand  move- 
incut  of  patriotism  for  the  preservation,  by 
force,  of  the  government  and  the  Union.  His 
military  career  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  war,  and  there  is  in  it  the  record 
of  a  steady  and  patient  subjection  of  self  to 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  a  high  and 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  the 
right. 

"Others  will  speak  of  our  distinguished 
friend  as  a  statesman  and  a  political  leader. 
I  must  content  myself,  in  this  connection, 
with  the  grateful  recognition  of  the  fact 
which  my  own  personal  experience  illus- 
trates, that  strong  as  were  the  political  con- 
victions and  the  partisan  loyalty  of  Governor 
Hoyt,  his  friendships  and  personal  attach- 
ments were  stronger  still. 

"When,  years  hence,  time  shall  have  worn 
away  the  last  vestiges  of  our  generation, 
when  our  names  are  simply  a  line  in  a  cata- 
log, or  an  inscription  on  a  tomb 
stone,  among  the  few  who  can  hope  to  have 
so  impressed  themselves  upon  their  age  an  to 
be  known  and  read  of  men,  will  be  our  de- 
ceased brother,  in  whose  honor  we  are  here 
and  now   assembled,   and  whoso    mortal  re- 


mains are  about  to  be   buried   forever   out  of 
sight." 

Alexander  Far n ham,  Esq.,  presented])  the 
following  resolutions,  which  wore  unani- 
mously adopted : 

THE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  bar  of  Luzerne  County  has  been  often 
called,  of  late,  to  mourn  the  deeease  of  some 
one  of  its  leading  members.  Another  honored 
one  lias  now  fallen.  Ex-Governor  Henry 
Martyn  Hoyt  died  at  his  residence,  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday.  Dec.  1,  189'2.  This  sad  event 
was  not  unexpected,  for,  when  laid 
low  on  his  bed  of  sickness  some  time  ;igo,  it 
was  foreseen  that  his  disease  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  a  fatal  termination.  Bo- 
fore  this,  however,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years  back,  he  gave  evidence  of  an  enfeebled 
constitution,  and,  as  the  months  rolled  by, 
the  steady  progress  of  an  insiduous  disease 
was  apparent.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
death  of  Governor  Hovt  has  come  as  a  pain- 
ful shock  to  his  innumerable  friends.  He 
had  been  distinguished,  during  all  his  life  be- 
fore, as  the  possessor  of  an  exceptionally  ro- 
bust physical  nature,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
its  strength  was  dormant  and  might  yet 
avail  him  to  resist  successfully  the  stealthy 
approach  of  his  malady.  His  vigorous  phys- 
ique was  united  with  an  intellect  broad  and 
profound  in  building  up  a  strong  and  com- 
manding personality.  It  is  because  he  has  so 
recently  appeared  to  us  as  the  type  of  a 
splendid  manhood  that  his  death  startles  us 
a^  an  untimely  one.  A  short  time  ago  it 
seemed  as  if^advanciug  years  had  passed  him 
by  with  the  purpose  of  leaving  do  trt.ee  of 
their  progress  upon  him,  so  fresh  and  young 
did  he  look. 

Kesolved,  That  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
Luzerne  Czmnty  are  deeply  pained  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  their  fellow  member,  ex- 
Governor  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  in  whose  distin- 
guished career  they  each  and  all  feel  a  per- 
sonal pride.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  pre- 
sent a  record  of  the  incidents  of  Governor 
Hoyt's  life,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us,  at  this 
sad  moment,  to  note  that  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  professional  career  was  with 
us  and  that  during  the  interval  he  had  in  a 
large  measure  Tilled  the  public  eye.  He  had 
risen  to  a  widely  kuown  eminence  at  the  bar. 
occupying,  meanwhile,  a  seat  upon  this 
bench.  He  served  this  country  in  war, 
through  siege,  battle,  and  in  the 
privations    of    the     enemy's      prison,    and 
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ho  came  from  this  war  wearing,  through 
well  earned  promotion,  tho  stars  of 
a  brigadier  general.  Keenly  interested 
in  the  political  activities  o'  bis  country,  he 

was  ofton  called  to  his  party's  highest  coun- 
cils ami  twice  its  leadership  in  this  State  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  Finally,  by  a  large  roa- 
joiity  <»f  the  popular  vote,  ho  was  chosen 
governor  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  and. 
after  a  wise  ami  prudent,  administration,  be 
returned  to  the  profession  of  his  love,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  was  engaged  when 
touched  by  the  deadly  hand  of  disease.  That 
which  pre-eminently  distinguished  Governor 
Hoyt,  causing  him  to  tower  up  among  bis 
fellow  men,  was  his  wonderful  intellectual 
scope.  Personal  intercourse  with  him  at 
once  revealed  this,  for  there  was  perhaps  no 
subject  of  human  inquiry  toward  which 
bis  appreciative  thought  would  not 
reach.  Not  only  did  he  bring  his 
great  powers  of  mind  and  wide  acquire- 
ments to  the  aid  of  his  professional  duties, 
but  in  whatever  relation  he  was  placed, 
the  charm  of  his  per.-onal  nature,  as  well  as 
his  adaptive  power,  brought  every  one  to 
recognize  the  strength  and  breadth  of  his 
mental  grasp,  his  death  is  a  loss,  not  alone 
to  this  bar,  but  to  tho  profession  at  large. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  our  heartfelt  spmpathy  and 
condolence. 

Resolved,  That  his  portrait  in  the  court 
house  Do  draped  in  mourning  for  the  period  of 
thirty  days,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Farnhara  spoke  at  some  length,  re- 
viewing his  own  association  and  acquaint- 
ance with  deceased,  and  referring  to  the 
more  prominent  features  of  his  life  and 
character. 

Mr.  Farnham  was  followed  by  Judge  Rice, 
who  said : 

JUDGE  RICE'S  TRIBUTE. 

"On  these  occasions  it  is  natural  to  speak 
of,  and  make  prominent,  what  may  be  called 
the  endearing  qualities  of  him  wliose  earthly 
career  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  We  are 
wont  to  remark  upon  his  generosity,  his  kind- 
ness, his  gentleness  of  nature,  his  courage, 
and  all  those  distinguishing  characteristics 
for  which  be  was  beloved  and  respected  by 
his  associates  rather  than  those  which  gave 
him  fame.  This  practice  is  not  to  bo  criti- 
cised, but  to  bo  commended. 


"It  is  the  unpremeditated  testimony  that, 
in  the  judgment  at  least  of  fellow  lawyers,  the 

lawyer  and  the  man  are  not  two  distinct  per- 
sonalities, one  of  which  nay  be  praised  while 
the  other  is  condeuic od,  but  that  tho  char- 
acter of  the  man  is  revealed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  lawyer,  and  that  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
manly,  generous  and  unselfish  is  he  esteemed 
in  life  mid  truly  mourned  in  death  by  those 
who  knew  him  best. 

"Judged  by  this  standard  the  memory  of 
Governor  Hoyt  is  justly  entitled  to  the  high- 
est tributes  of  affection  we  can  pay.  llo  was 
courageous  and  independent,  but  not  boast- 
fully so;  ho  was  ambpieus,  as  I  believe,  but 
he  was  not  a  self  seefcer:  he  must  have  been 
conscious  of  his  superiority  to  the  average 
man,  but  while  he  affected  no  false  humility 
or  bearing  he  was  a  truly  modest  man;  there 
was  no  lawyer  more  faithful  to  his  clients'  in- 
terests, but  those  who  knew  hire  wiien  ho 
was  in  full  practice  at  this  bar  will  bear  me 
out  when  f  say  there  was  no  more  generous, 
manly  and  fair  dealing  antagonist.  He  hon- 
ored his  profession,  he  revered  the  law,  and 
ever  urged  respect  for  its  administration.  Ho 
took  the  broadest  views  of  legal  questions, 
and  weighed  them  in  the  scales  of  justice  and 
equity.  His  capacity  for  impartial  judgment 
is  nowhere  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in 
tho  propositions  iu  which  he  sums  up  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  Connecticut  titles,  when' 
ho  says:  "1.  In  tho  forms  of  law  Connecti- 
cut, with  a  title  regular  on  its  face,  failed 
justly.  2.  In  the  forms  of  equity  'tho  Con- 
necticut settlers,'  without  other  title  than  the 
'possess io  pedis'  prevailed  rightly." 

"Of  his  unselfishness,  of  his  kindness,  of 
his  fidelity  and  of  his  generosity  to  others, 
I  personally  know  young  men  never  had  a 
more  appreciative  or  more  helpful  friend 
than  Henry  M.  Hoyt.  There  are  scores  of 
them  throughout  the  Commonwealth  who, 
while  joining  with  the  public  in  proclaiming 
him  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  brave;  soldier, 
a  broad  and  independent  statesman,  a  true 
patriot  and  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  that 
this  Commonwealth  has  ever  produced,  will 
ever  remember  that  he  was  their  generous 
and  helpful  friend." 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL   PALMER'S. 

"In   a  short  space  of  three   years   this  bar 
has  been  called  upon  to  lay   funeral   garlands 
on  the  tombs  of  Its  most  distinguished  mem-, 
bers.     The    sod    is    scarcely    green    on    the 
graves   of  McClintock,    Paine,    and    Edward 
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and  Vaugharj  Darling,  and  now  \vc  art)  sum- 
moned to  pay  the  last  debt  of  respect  and 
sorrow  to  the  illustrious  Hoyt. 

"How  truthfully  we  may  say,  'Wheu  sor- 
rows come,  they  come  not  single  li'e,  but  in 
battalions.' 

"My  association  with  Governor  Hoyt  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  as  ;i  member  of  his 
official  family,  was,  of  course,  most  inti- 
mate; and  as  others  can  testify  of  him  as  a 
lawyer,  soldier,  scholar  and  neighbor,  1  can 
bear  witness  to  his  qualities  as  statesman 
and  executive  that  enabled  him  to  afford  the 
State  a  most  successful  and  pros- 
perous administration.  Here,  where  he 
is  known,  it  need  uot  be  said  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  endowment,  and 
that  a  life  of  devotion  to  books  had  secured 
for  him  an  exception \\  degree  and  quality  of 
knowledge,  without  disparagement  to  his 
predecessors,  it  may  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  lie  was  the  most  thoroughly 
cultivated  man  that  ever  idled  the  office  of 
governor  of  Peunsylvauia.  In  the  profession 
of  law,  the  field  of  politics,  or  the  domain 
of  theology,  science  or  philosophy,  he  was 
able  to  maintain  himself  with  men  the  most 
learned. in  either  department.  The  many 
sided  character  of  his  attainment*  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  comment,  and  the  fresh- 
ness and  originality  of  his  thought  and  con- 
versation, commanded  for  him  respectful  at- 
tention in  every  circle.  To  his  official  busi- 
ness he  brought  a  great  store  of 
oolitical  and  legal  knowledge;  tasks  that  for 
other  men  would  have  been  formidable  were 
for  him  pastime.  Indeed  he  found  too  little 
in  the  duties  of  the  office  to  occupy  his'atteu- 
tion  and  satisfy  a  mind  which  was  never  con- 
tent unless  actively  engaged.  He  became  in- 
terested in  the  introduction  of  the  reform- 
atory system  for  first  offenders  through  his 
official  visitation  to  the  penitentiaries.  The 
evils  of  associating  young  persons  who  may 
have  fallen  inadvertently  into  a  violation  of 
law  with  old  and  harden  ?d  offenders  were 
apparent.  To  inform  himself  thoroughly  on 
tho  methods  of  reform  ho  visited  other  Suites 
where  reformatory  systems  are  in  successful 
operation.  After  a  thorough  investigation  he 
formulated  a  plan  which  was  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  due  time 
enacted  into  a  law  under  which  the  buildings 
at  Huntington  were  erected,  and  an  institu- 
tion organized  which  cannot  fail  to  confer 
blessings  on  the  State  and  her  unfortunate 
youth. 


"Thcf  jgovernor  of  a  State  finds  it  to  be  his 
duty,  from  time  to  time,  to  reverse  the  action 
of  the  general  assembly,  and   it  is  sometimes 

difficult  to  prevent  strained  relations  and  dis- 
agreeable antagonisms.  Such  was  the  ta.-t, 
courtesy  and  dignity   exercised  by  Governor 

Hoyt,  and  the  soundness  of  the  reasons  al- 
ways given  for  his  actions,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  veto  by  him  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  bills  passed  during  his  term,  his  relations 
with  the  general  assembly  were  most  cordial, 
and  its  members  were  alway  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  adopt  his  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  the  laws  of  their  administration.  All 
his  dealings  with  the  legislature  were  charac- 
terized by  courage  that  never  faltered. 

"In  the  coutest  between  the  accounting  of- 
ficers of  the  State  and  the  members  ove»-  the 
salary  question,  the  position  of  Governor 
Hoyt  was  outspoken  and  unequivocal.  Though 
to  oppose  the  members  in  their  demand  for 
fifty  days'  pay,  at  ten  dollars  per  day,  above 
the  salary  provided  by  the  Jaw  was  a  most 
unpopular  action,  yet  Governor  Hoyt  did  not 
flinch  or  falter.  He  believed  the  members 
were  wrrong,  and  never  hesitated  to  vindicate 
his  belief.  'Die  contention  of  the  auditor 
general  and  the  State  treasurer  was  sustained 
by  the  courts  of  Dauphin  County,  but  their 
judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  majority  opinion,  which  was  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  principle  of  all  decided 
cases  in  this  and  other  States,  and 
which  created  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  pro- 
fession and  brought  out  severe  criticism  in 
the  public  press.  The  litigation,  though  un- 
successful for  the  time,  brought  forth  fruit 
that  vindicated  the  soundness  of  the  law, 
for  which  the  governor  contended  viz:  That 
under  the  constitution  of  187-4  the  ineniben> 
of  the  general  assembly  could  be  compen- 
sated only  by  a  round  sum  covering  tho  t-:.- 
tire  term  of  service,  and  that  a  per  die  ..  ■ 
lowance  after  a  fixed  term  was  unlawful.  The 
general  assembly  at  its  next  session  passed  .*- 
bill  establishing  a  session  salary,  and  fori  i  I- 
ding  further  compensation.  During  Gov- 
ernor Hoyt's  administration  a  plan  for  refui  • 
ing  the  public  debt  falling  dm-  was  mat  u  i 
and  carried  into  effect,  resulting  in  a  mat-r- 
ial saving  of  interest  and  a  general  improvo- 
ment  in  the  State  finances. 

"His  messages  and  state  papers  are  pr<  r, 
not  only  of  the  high  literary  attainment  and 
a  mofat  intimate  and  thorough  understands  - 
of  tho  genera!  history  and  principles  "f  tho 
government,    but    also    of    the    minute  aud 
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detailed  working.  Jf  the  turn  of  his  mind 
w&p  theoretical  and  philosophical,  ho  never 
failed  to  be  intensely  practical  at  the  proper 
time.  Ho  had  theories,  but  they  were  not 
visionary.  He  wont  below  the  surface  aud 
into  the  very  foundation  of  moral,  social  and 
political  questions,  but. was  never  led  astray, 
or  failed  to  reach  sound  and  practical  conclu- 
sions. To  the  performance  of  his  duties  bo 
brought  industry  und  thoroughness.  Execu- 
tive work  was  done  promptly  and  in  time. 
Without  the  appearance  of  haste  or  worry  iie 
could  turn  off  a  great  burden  of  detail,  and 
while  Seemingiy  always  at  leisure  for  the 
reception  of  friends,  he  was  in  reality  a  hard 
t*nd  patient  worker,  always  abreast  of  what 
he  had  to  do. 

"In  all  business  relations  with  Gov.  Hoyt, 
official  or  otherwise,  be  was  always  to  me  the 
very  soul  of  honor;  while  not  inclined  to  open 
Ins  thoughts  to  all  men,  yet  those  who  knew 
him  best  could  feel  an  assurance  that  his 
animating  inclination  and  purpose  was  al- 
ways honorable,  and  that  he  was  incapable  of 
a  mean  or  dishonest  act. 

"During  his  term  as  governor  a  meeting  of 
the  pan  Presbyterian  synod  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  An  invitation  to  address  the 
body  was  accepted  by  Gov.  Hoyt.  Without 
doubt  his  discussion  upon  that  occasion  was 
both  unexpected  and  astonishing.  The  grave 
and  reverend  members  versed  in  all  the  doc- 
trine and  dogma  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  amazed  at  the  learning  of 
the  speaker  in  his  treatment  of  ab- 
struse theological  questions  which 
are  outside  the  investigation  of  laymen, 
and  only  understood  by  those  bred  and  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  the  Church.  No  one 
who  heard  him  doubted  the  intellectual  force 
of  the  lawyer  who  could  stand  before  the 
wisest  men  of  that  church,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  the  dialectic  skill  of  its  preachers, 
and  speak  to  them  of  the  doctrines  which, 
since  the  days  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  have  fur- 
nished food  101;  complex  and  learned  discus- 
sions. It  was  an  illustration  of  the  many 
sided  character  of  Governor  Hoyt's  mental 
cultivation  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  great 
intellect  now  gone  out  into  the  great  unex- 
plored and  unknown  mystery  beyond  the 
grave. 

Governor  Hoyt,  guided  by  the  exquisite 
taste  and  sound  judgment  of  his  excellent 
wife,  remodelled  the  executive  mansion  and 
transformed    an     unpromising    and    incon- 


venient buildiag  into  an  elegant  and  com- 
fortable home,  ami  them  they  together  dis- 
pensed the  most  liberal  hospitality,  official 
and  friendly.  When  the  governor's  term 
ended  and  the  time  of  departure  came,  the 
regret  expressed  by  the  friends  h.»  and  hia 
family  had  made  at  the  State  capital  w;is 
honestly  sincere;  all  wore  favorites  in  society, 
and  now  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  are 
remembered  with  affectionate  kindness. 

"The  scholar*  soldier,  lawyer  and  states- 
man sleeps  the  last  sleep;  the  genial  presence 
and  hearty  good  fellowship  are  memories  of 
the  past.  His  wise  counsels  will  no  longer 
guide  his  associates.  The  leader  of  leaders 
stands  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Ho  is  gone,  lei  us  believe,  to  the  palace  of 
rest;  set  free  from  tho  pain  of  lingering  dis- 
ease; the  bitterness  of  unfulfilled  hopes;  the 
emptiness  of  this  brief  and  fruitless  life.  His 
groat  intellect  is  lost  to  earth  forever.  His 
busy,  weary  brain  tbat  never  would  rest  is 
still  at  last.  In  the  presence  of  this  great 
grief  only  the  voice  of  kindness  is  heard.  If 
he  had  weaknesses,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  one  perfect  man  was  also  a  Clod.'" 

I>K.    HARRY.    HAKES 

also  made  a  fine  a  line  address,  speaking  of 
the  literary,  political,  judicial  and  soldierly 
achievement-!  of  the  ex-governor.  He  re- 
gretted that  many  more  years  of  usefulness 
could  not  have  been  added  to  his  life. 

AIJUAN     H.    DICKSON 

gave  utterance  to  an  eulogy  worthy  of  the  de- 
ceased and  of  the  orator.  He  had  placed  no 
high  estimate  upon  his  own  services  and  lived 
without  ostentation.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Dick 
son  said  :  "He  has  laid  down  to  rest  hor/e 
where  he  was  bom  and  where  those  are  who 
know  best  how  great  a  man  1ms  gone  from 
among  us." 

GEORGE   R.     BEDFORD. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Governor  Hoyt 
was  held  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  tribute 
paid  him  now  and  here,  but  also  by  the 
public  press  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
present  governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  but  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  the  State.  It  can  be  said  of  Governor  Hoyt 
that  he  was  equally  at  horn."  in  the  realms  of 
law,  history,  philosophy,  science,  general 
literature,  political  economy  and  public  af- 
fairs. Asa  lawyer  at  this  bar,  as  a  judge  of 
this  court,  as  a  soldier  in  the  hold,  as  the 
governor  of  this  State,  he  exhibited  command- 
ing ability  aud  was  equal  to  every  demand 
made  upon  him.     We  all    admired  and  loved 
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him  living.  We  mourn  him  dead.  His  voice 
is  hushed.  The  silver  cord  is  loosed,  the 
golden  howl  in  broken,  dust  returned  to 
earth  as  it  was  and  the  spirit  to  Hod  who 
gave  it. 

GEN.     M'C'AKT.VEY. 

We  cannot  do  too  much  towards  honoring 

the  memory  of  Henry  M.  Hoyt.  In  point  of 
intellectual  force  he  lowered  far  above  the 
average  man,  and  he  was  entirely  unselfish, 
lie  also  entertained  the  most  ebvalrous  no- 
tions of  his  relations  with  his  friends.  Ho 
was  a  scholar  even  to  the  cultured  theologian, 
and  the  technical  scientist.  Ami,  in  that 
inner  life,  which  it  was  given  to  few  to 
know,  he  was  irresistibly  deserving,  and 
eminently  satisfactory.  Some  fondly  cherish 
the  hopeful  theory  that  the  best  there  is  in  us 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  hereafter.  It  so  it 
be,  my  highest  aspiration  is  some  day  to  be 
permitted  to  join  him  there. 

Oh!  friend,  of  truest  friendship.  Oh! 
man,  of  manhood,  the  highest  and  best, 
peace  to  thy  ashes,  and  hallowed  be  thy 
memory. 

COMMEMORATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Special  Meeting  to  Fill  the  Vacancy  of 
Secretary  Created  by  the  Death  of  Wesley 
Johnson. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative 
Association  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  office  of  Sheldon  Reynolds.  Calvin  Par- 
sons, president,  was  in  the  chair  and  W.  A. 
Wilcox  of  Scranton  was  chosen  temporary 
secretary. 

Thi  following  minute  on  the  death  of  the 
society's  secretary  was  submitted  by  VV.  A. 
Wilcox  and  adopted : 

Wesley  Johnson,  Esq.,  secretary  of  this 
association,  died  at  his  home  in  Wilkes- Barre, 
Thursday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October, 
1802,  aged  nearly  seventy-three  years. 

lie  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoida  P. 
Johnson  of  Laurel  Run,  and  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  of  Wailingford,  Connecti- 
cut, who  was  the  settled  pastor  of  the  Con- 
necticut colony  at  Wyoming  during  a  period 
of  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  mas- 
sacre of  Wyoming  and  until  his  death  in 
1707. 

When,  in  1877,  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
Wesley  Johnson  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
in  the  movement.  He  was  chosen  secretary 
at  the  first  meeting  held  and  continued  to  act 
In  that  capacity  throughout.  The  con- 
spicuous success  of  the  celebrations  to  which 


he  had  eoutri'iuted  so  materially,  led  to  thu 
organization  and  incorporation  of  this  perma- 
nent association,  of    which    he   became  the 

first  secretary,  and  that  office  he  held  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  time  of  his  death,  perform- 
ing for  a  considerable  part,  of  the  time  th>; 
duties  of  corresponding  secretary  also. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  minute  be  entered  id 
full  upon  the  record  of  this  meeting,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Program  request  some  per- 
son to  prepare  a  suitable  sketch  of  Mr.  John- 
sou  to  be  read  at  the  annual  commemorative 
meeting,  July  3,  1803. 

Resolved,  Also,  that  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  secretary,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Wesley  Johnson,  Esq.,  be  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Frederick  C.  Johnson  thereto. 


The  Late  T.  S.  llillard. 

There  was  sincere  sorrow  in  Wilkes-Barre 
Feb.  23,  1803,  week  over  the  death  of  Thaddeus 
S.  Hillard.  He  was  a  whole-souled,  congenial 
man,  whom  everybody  liked.  He  made  no 
pretentions,  but  whenever  his  services  were 
needed  in  any  cause  he  was  willing  to  re- 
spond. As  chief  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  fire  de- 
partment he  worked  heroically  and  took 
great  delight  in  directing  its  affairs.  His 
death  is  a  loss  to  the  community  and  i3  sin- 
cerely regretted.  He  was  an  attendant  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church  and  was  a  member  of  lodge 
61  F.  and  A.  ML.  of  this  city;  and  was  for  a 
long  time  one  of  the  leading  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  JJieu  le  Veut  Coinmandery. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Esther  Jane 
Reynolds,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Rey- 
nolds of  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  by  three  sons — Harry 
R.  of  New  York,  Tuthill  R.  and  Oliver  C.  Hil- 
lard; by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Woodward 
of  Wilkes-Rarre.  Another  child  died  in  in- 
fancy. There  was  only  one  brother,  but  four 
sisters  survive:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Lynch,  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Bell,  .Mrs.  W.  L.  Conyngham  and  Miss 
Harriet  Hillard,  all  of  this  city.  There  are 
also  three  stop-sisters — Mrs.  Hatch  and  .Mrs. 
Patterson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mid. 
W heller  of  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland. 


Over  a  Hundred  Years  old. 

Dr.  C.    Underwood   and    wife   oi    Pittston 
have  been  called   to    Herrickvihe,    Bradford 

County,  by  a  message  announcing  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Underwood's  father,  Elisha  New- 
man, at  the  advanced  age  of  102  years. 
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